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CHAPTER  I. 


"UA,  M  prineeM^  under  ilie  nign  of  WiDiam  IIL— Bebospect  of  lier  proeeed* 
mgs  immediaielj  before  her  rister  queen  Maiy's  death — PrinocM  Anne  (bare 
In&elafln  foe  her  Km — Bemores  him  from  the  Ticimty  of  Eendngton — Infloz 
of  oonrtaen  to  yimi  her  on  Quistmas-day,  16M— Emot&m  at  hcwring  of  her 
rister^s  death — Seelci  reoondliation  with  her  hrother-in-law,  William  IIL-* 
Her  letter  of  eondokmoe  to  him — Intenriew  at  Eensington-palaoe— AIBaaot 
between  the  piinoeH  Anne  and  the  king^— Anecdote  oi  her  leroee  Coorl 
honoon  permitted  to  her— Alteration  of  her  oonreepondence  with  her  fitther^ 
I>epartnre  of  WHliam  HI. — Prinoea  Anne  reooyen  her  health— Her  hnnting— 
SmbarraMmente  regarding  etiqnette-^Her  domeetio  life  and  the  edncatioa  of 
her  ton  the  dnke  of  Olooceeter— Her  maternal  mTintifii  Brmdnnro  atTwicken- 
ham— Betoma  with  himtoGampden-hoose — Goes  to  an  ocoUst  inBtoonMbury— 
Homing  interview  with  her  son  at  her  toUet — Forlnda  his  Welch  nsherto  give 
Um  instmetifln — ^Thepiineess  writes  a  oongratidatoty  letter  to  king  l/^Dian^-^ 
His  oontemptoons  nq^ect  of  it — ^Princess  reoeiyes  studied  marks  of  disreepeot 
from  the  king— She  instigates  parliamentary  inqmiy  on  his  granting  away  the 
apanages  of  the  princes  of  Wales — ^IXsregard  shown  by  the  king  to  her  rank 
<— FrinioBos  is  neglected  in  his  drawing-room — Her  part  taken  by  the  people. 

Ths  oontest  between  good  and  evil  does  not  affect  the  human 
mind  so  povrerfiilly  as  the  struggle  between  rights.  The  lives 
of  the  dang^ters  of  James  11.^  placed  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Jacobite  cause,  present  strong  illustrations  of  this  axiom 
of  ethics.  On  either  side^  right  has  been  loudly  pleaded.  In 
behalf  of  the  daughters  may  be  urged,  that  they  found  it 
lequisite  to  support  the  interests  of  Rotestantism  against 
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their  father  aad  his  religion.  Many  who  believed  in  the  actual 
danger  of  the  church  of  England  have  sympathized  with  them, 
and  will  continue  so  to  do ;  others  will  judge  them  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  of  common  humanity  and  moral  duty. 
It  is  this  contest  which  invests  the  Jacobite  cause  with  its 
imdying  interest. 

Wheresoever  the  influence  of  royal  personages  has  effected 
great  changes  in  national  property,  the  light  of  troth,  respect- 
ing their  private  characters  and  motives,  is  prevented  from 
dawning  on  historical  biography  for  centuries  after  such  per- 
sons have  passed  onward  to  eternity.  The  testimony  of  either 
losers  or  winners  becomes  suspicious,  vested  interests  bias  the 
recording  pen ;  for  which  causes  certain  characters  have  re- 
mained enveloped  like  veiled  idols,  to  wludi  were  offered 
clouds  of  incense  in  the  semblance  of  baseless  panegyric,  or 
they  were  hooted  at  through  cotmtless  pages  of  vituperation, 
in  which  fsiets  are  concealed  with  sedulous  care.  Slowly  and 
surely,  however,  time  does  its  appointed  work.  Royal  person- 
ages, in  stirring  epochs,  cannot  always  give  their  orders  vivd 
-voce ;  letters  and  autographs  are  kept  in  self-defence  by  their 

•iigents,  and  these,  given  to  the  paUic  long  after  the  persons 
they  would  compromise — ^nay,  even  after  their  great-grand- 

*  children — ^have  passed  away,  cast  the  required  light  on  dia- 
racters  puiposdy  eoncealed.  Lo !  the  vdled  idols  cast  aside 
their  mysterious  shrouds^  and  assume  the  semUance  of  hn- 

.  inanity  erring  and  perverse  humanity,  perchance^  but  yet 
more  attractive  and  interesting  than  the  mere  abstract  idea 
^  ithe  poHtical  historian  has  given.  They  are  thus  seen,  not  as 
""  expediency  has  painted  them,  but  as  they  were  in  life,.subject 
to  the  same  passions  and  infirmities  as  oursdves,  and  acting 
aicoording  to  the  impulses  of  anger,  generosity,  ambition^ 
grid^  tenderness,  disappointment,  revenge,  and  svarioe.  Tbeae 
impulses,  of  course,  produced  varied  and  even  omtradictorf 
acticms,  which,  however,  when  related  according  to  the  testi-. 
mcmy  of  eye-witnesses,  as  much  aa  possible  in  their  verj* 
wordSy  are  found  to  blend  together  into  a  coarse  of  narrative 
by  no  means  outraging  probability,  when  one  fiust  is  viewed 
Moording  to  its  connexion  with  another.    Yet  there  are  two 


advene  partieB  in  this  eofvaatxy,  each  hnagiwiwg  tliat  the  oon- 
tmuouB  nuxatiTe  of  facts  must  be  prgadidal  to  their  pieaent 
jnteraBta ;  each  have  choaea  thdr  political  idols^  or  their  re- 
probated characters^  j&om  the  royal  peracnagea  that  have  ex* 
iafced  from  the  days  of  Heniy  YZIL  It  is  moat  cnrioaa  to 
vatdi  the  attempts  of  these  parties  to  fiiree  the  inexorahle 
past  to  comply  with  fimded  expediency^ — ccKidnct  which  has 
had  the  natural  effect  of  hitherto  exiling  many  impcMctant  cha- 
notees  from  their  proper  stations  on  the  pages  of  historical 
hiography,  one  party  wholly  refusing  to  listen  to  any  wrong 
ef  ita  idol,  and  the  other  to  aiqr  ri^t  df  its  yictun*  l^ow  if 
Ihe  one  &ction  insists  upon  snatching  all  the  black,  jm^  the 
«tfaer  all  the  white^  which^  dasaioaJ  metaphor  affizms^  nadse 
tiie  Umded  thread  of  human  li£^  where  is  an  honest  nar- 
xator,  willing  to  present  that  mingled  twine,  to  look  for  any 
nuMterial? 

Away  with  tiiese  dbildish  wran^inga  with  the  nnaltenUe 
past  I  Facts  regarding  the  ijaeenly  sisters,  both  of  Tudor  and 
«f  Stoarf^  remain  estant,  defying  all  attempts  to  stifle  them, 
^naided  in  manuscript  among  oar  arduve^  or  those  of 
Aanoe.  Inddents  may  be  told  maliciously  or  apologetically; 
in  both  cases  the  anth^a  ccmunent  may  atand  in  absurd  con- 
faadidion  to  quoted  anthonty,  but  these  deviatiDns  from  the 
jDijestie  simplicity  of  rectitude  will  haye  the  canseipKnee  «f 
disgusting  the  public^  and  will  ever  reader  a  nanative  unread- 
aUe.  Cm  a  more  ahsood  spectacle  egdsty  than  when  the  com* 
ments  of  wntera  appear  at  open  war  with  the*fiicts  thqr  haite 
JQ0t  cited  from  documents? 

Althongh  the  parliamentary  diange  in  the  law  of  the  snccea- 
aion  to  the  crowns  of  Great  Britain  did  not  permit  tiie  prinoeas 
Jjuie  to  occupy  her  place  finr  years  as  the  natural  heisDess  of 
Jmr  childlfws  sister,  Mary  IL,  still  the  death  of  that  queen 
iirew  the  prinoeas  insensibly  into  a  more  ostensiUe  poeitiaB, 
jmd  rendered  her  puUic  life  more  important^  notwithstanding 
her  habitnal  feebleness  of  purpose,  aning  from  infirm  heaUli 
and  bad  education.  It  has  been  shown,  in  the  preceding 
bingniphy,  that  the  estaUishnient  of  &e  princess  Anne  was 
.mnrelylike  that  of  a  pdvate  peraon,  her  sole  distinction  being 
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derived  fix)in  her  only  child^  who  was  recc^ised  by  parlia- 
xnent  as  heir  to  the  throne  after  Mary  11.^  William  III.^  and 
herself.     The  princess^  despite  of  her  sister's  remonstrances, 
'  pertinaciously  continued  to  lavish  favour  on  the  lady  Marl- 
'  borough^  and  on  lord  Marlborough  for  her  sake ;  she  likewise 
oontinued  to  write  letters  professing  duty  and  loyalty  to  her 
£a^er,  who^  having  suffered  much  from  her  previous  conduct 
in  the  Revolution,  was  dubious  regarding  her  sincerity.     Her 
conduct  as  a  wife  and  mother  gives  a  more  estimable  view  of 
her  disposition,  than  her  political  career  as  a  member  of  the 
royal  family.     Anne  was  perfect  in  all  her  conjugal  and  ma- 
ternal duties,  sacrificing  even  her  personal  ease  to  nurse  and 
attend  on  her  husband  and  son,  when  either  was  suffering 
from  ill  health.     She  was  likewise  a  gentle  and  indulgent 
mistress  to  her  dependants  in  her  household,  even  to  those 
whom  she  did  not  view  with  any  particular  favour.  It  is  true 
that  no  evidence  exists  of  her  kindness  or  benevolence  in  the 
early  period  of  her  life,  or  the  least  trait  of  feminine  tender- 
ness or  sympathy  towards  any  living  creature  not  induded  in 
the  narrow  circle  of  her  home,  neither  is  a  single  instance  of 
charity  quoted;  but  as  such  virtues  appeared  indisputably 
directly  she  emei^ed  from  under  the  overpowering  dominion 
of  the  Marlboroughs,  no  doubt  can  exist  that  the  imperious 
fiivourite  kept  the  good  qualities  of  her  mistress  as  much  im 
the  shade,  as  she  brought  out  her  evil  ones  in  strong  relief. 

At  the  dose  of  1694,  the  princess  Anne  was  residing  with 
her  son  at  Campden-house,  dose  to  the  back  gate  of  Ken- 
sington-palace,  in  a  state  of  health  that  preduded,  not  only 
invigorating  exercise,  but  progression  of  any  kind :  she  could 
only  move  as  she  was  carried.  When  it  was  dedared,  on 
Christmas-day  1694,  that  her  sister,  queen  Mary  11.,  was 
dying  of  the  smallpox,  the  first  care  of  the  princess  Anne 
was  to  remove  her  child  from  the  infected  vicinity  of  Kensingw 
ton-palace,  where  many  of  the  royal  household  were  suffer- 
ing from  the  same  pestilence  which  threatened  to  be  fatal  to 
the  queen*  At  that  period,  the  smallpox  had  neither  been 
modified  by  the  discovery  of  inoculation  nor  Tacdnation ; 
there  was  no  escape  from  its  terrors  but  in  flight.    The  prin- 
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oesB  Anne^  therefore,  Iiad  her  eon  conveyed  to  her  town  res!-* 
dence,  Berkeley-house,  directly  she  ascertained  the  nature  of 
the  queen's  malady.  The  princess  herself  was  secure  from 
danger,  having  in  her  youth  encountered  the  disease,  at  the 
time  of  the  marriage  of  her  sister^  with  the  prince  of  Orange 
in  1677. 

When  the  recovery  of  the  queen  was  dechured  utterly  hope* 
less,  vast  crowds  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  then  resident  in 
London,  in  consequence  of  this  report,  took  the  opportunity  of 
its  bring  Christmas-day  to  pay  their  compliments  of  the  season 
at  Berkeley-house,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  their  court 
to  the  princess  Anne.'  Most  of  these  flatterers  had  for  years 
passed  her  by  with  utter  n^lect;  butnow,  by  swarming  round 
her,  indicated  infaUibly  the  sudden  improvement  in  her  proft* 
pectSy  owing  to  the  mortal  danger  of  her  royal  sister.  Queen 
Maiy's  courtiers  had  previously  affected  to  consider  the 
probabilities  of  the  prospects  of  Anne  and  her  boy  to  the 
succession  as  very  remote  indeed;  they  had  calculated  that, 
according  to  aU  human  chances,  the  sickly  life  of  William 
III.  would  be  but  a  short  one,  that  his  royal  widow  would 
many  again,  and  then  it  was  possible  that  very  great  changes 
might  happen  r^arding  the  heirs  to  the  crown.  It  may  be  re* 
membered,  that  queen  Elizabeth  was  beset  with  a  similar 
influx  of  visitors,  who  besieged  her  retreat  at  Hatfield  when 
her  sister  queen  Mary  was  at  her  last  gasp:  she  always 
mentioDed  the  circumstance  with  irrepressible  disgust.  Such 
movements  seem  to  have  been  customary  in  English  court 
loatme,  and  courtiers  had  not  improved  in  deUcacy  or  dis- 
interested attachment  at  the  dose  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Three  days  subsequent  to  this  extraordinary  influx  of 
courtiers  the  princess  Anne  received  the  tidings  of  her  sister's 
deatL  Her  ungrateful  favourite,  Sarah  of  Marlborough,  was 
certainly  present  when  the  news  came,  for  she,  when  impelled 
fay  pique,  afterwards  asserted  that  the  heart  of  the  princess 
▼as  hard,  and  that  she  never  saw  her  shed  a  tear  or  manifest 
an  emotion  of  tenderness^  on  that  or  any  other  oocaaion.     A 
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TPitness  of  hmnbler  degree,*  howefer,  declares  thai  the  pnnoeas 
was  deeply  aiFeeted  by  the  loss  of  her  sister^  and  that  ahe^ 
fUt  very  bitter  grief.  He  says  that  her  tears  were  flowing 
fittt  when  she  sent  for  her  little  son,  thednkeof  Olonoester^and 
fffn^TOiiTn'ftufitfl  to  him  the  demise  of  his  royal  annt.  On  this 
occasion^  Lewis  Jenkins,  who  was  the  young  duke's  attendant 
in  waiting  at  Berkdey-honse,  owns  that  he  was  mnch  disap- 
pointed at  the  ntter  want  of  syniqpatfay  manifested  by  the 
diild,  whose  insensibility  to  the  loss  of  queen  Maiy,  with, 
whom  he  had  been  tasoS&Bat  as  a  frequent  Tisitor  and  petted 
plaything,  greatly  scandalized  all  his  mother's  ladies.'  But 
sodi  is  often  the  cas^  when  similar  comnramGatioDS  are  made 
toyoongchiUren:"  What  should  they  know  of  death?''  as* 
Wofdsworth .  pathetically  asks.  All  they  can  be  aware  of  is;, 
that  the  person  they  have  been  used  to  meet  returns  no  more; 
yet,  if  they  actually  witness  mortal  suffering,  and  the  demise 
of  one  they  have  been  accustomed  to  see,  such  grief  and 
tenror  is  more  than  their  tender  natures  can  bear.  Inaen* 
sSnliiy  to  tidings  of  death  is  therefore  a  merciful  dispensatioa 
of  Proyidence  in  &TOur  of  children,  and  they  ought  not  to  be 
blamed  for  their  usual  indifference  to  fiu^ts,  of  which  they 
cannot  form  an  abstract  idea;  neither  do  they  comprehend, 
tibat  '^to  affect  a  sorxow  though  th^  fed  it  not,''  is  a  con- 
-vvntional  deeencf  that  is  expected  from  them.  The  young 
heir  of  England  was  at  this  time  little  more  than  five  years 
old,  and  all  that  oog^t  to  be  said  is,  that  he  received  the 
important  intelligences,  which  agitated  every  adult  in  the 
kingdom  to  which  he  was  the  reverskmaiy  successor,  like 
eveory  other  in&nt  of 'his  'age. 

The  personal  averaian  that  William  TTT.  had  ever  displayed 
towards  his  sister^in-Iaw,  Anne,  it  is  well  known  was  met  bj 
equal  loathing  on  her  part;  yet  the  dispensations  of  Fro» 
vidence  had  rendered  the  king  in  some  degree  dependent  on 
the  foffbearanoe  of 'her  who  was  very  lately  the  object,  not 
only  of  his  contempl^  but  ot  actual  penecutum.:  The  princesa 
was,  howevoTy  in  the  most  pitiable  state  of  health,  rendered 
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still  more  painful  by  moscnlsr  infinnity.  Prematme  dd  age 
bad  faDen  npaa  her;  alie  was^  moieo^ver,  soffering  grief  for 
die  deploimble  death  of  her  lister, — ^perhi^  not  the  less  be* 
csnse  Mary  had  departed  in  a  state  of  enmity  to  her.  The 
iqyal  sisters  had  loved  eaoh  other  fondfy,  as  well  in  eaalj 
womanhood  as  in  infim^^  and  every  one  knows  that  when 
snch  has  been  the  case,  if  the  grave  closes  over  an  object  onoe 
loffed  and  irrevocably  lost,  aU  the  invdimtary  affections  awak^ 
and  mdt  the  soul  into  natural  grieL  Although  but  one- 
ampk^minded  menial  mentions  the  sonow  of  Anne^  yet  his- 
testimony  may  be  implicEtly  believed,  becanae  it  is  in  fiiU 
aeeordanoe  with  her  yHtffP*^,  and  with  the  mofements  of  the 
Imman  heart  The  desperate  grief  of  William  IIL  for  the 
loss  of  his  devoted  wife  was  touching,  even  to  one  whom  he 
bed  hated  and  peneested,  becaose  he  monmed  for  her  oa 
whose  aeoDimt  the  heart  of  the  princess  was  sore  aaid  sad.  It 
le  oortaiB  that  Anne  took  the  fint  step  in  the  reconcitiaticm 
tiiat  ensoed  between  herself  and  her  brotheruin«]aw,  and  it  ia 
as  certain  that  it  was  wholly  against  the  will  and  wishes  at 
her  iianperioos  ruler,  Sarah  of  Maiiborongh,  who  thns  spdbs 
ber  mind  on  the  aabject :  ''  I  conficss,  finr  my  own  part,  that 
in  pcint  of  respect  to  the  king,  (and  to  the  queen  when  Uving,) 
I  thooght  the  princess  did  a  great  deal  too  much,  and  it 
often  made  me  voy  nneasy."^  This  testimony  is  of  some 
value  in  regard  to  the  private  efaaracter  of  the  princess  Annr^ 
nice  it  proves  that  she  had  always  to  strive  against  domestio 
tempters  whenever  she  was  desirous  of  doing  her  doty,  if  not; 
to  die  king  and  queen,  at  least  to  the  people  ci  Chreat  Britain^ 
for  the  miseries  arising  from  foreign  war  would  have  beea 
infinitely  aggravated  by  court  fiictions  flaming  out  into  dvil 


William  obstinately  remained  at  Eensingt(m-paIaoe,'  in* 
stead  of  following  the  usual  royal  etiquette  of  leaving  the 
abode  where  death  was  triumphant  to  the  defunct,  and  to  the 
attendants  presiding  over  the  funeral  ceremoniaK  No  perMxi^ 
even  those  most  fiuniHar,  dared  break  on  his  mental  anguish^ 
which  was  aggravated  by  the  consciousness  that  he  had  not 

>Coiidiictofth»DwiMMof]lai]bofoiigli,p.ll3.  *Ibid^p.UO. 
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only  lost  in  Mary  the  most  devoted  wife  and  firioid,  but  an 
indefatigable  agent  and  able  regal  ruler,  whose  study  it  was 
to  adorn  him  with  the  praise  and  credit  due  to  her  own  great 
talents  >  and,  with  all  this,  he  had  lost  the  only  shadow  of 
hereditary  right  that  pertained  to  his  sceptre.  Henceforth 
he  fdt  that  he  should  hold  no  higher  rank  in  Great  Britain 
than  he  had  done  in  Holland, — ^that  of  a  mere  electiye  magis- 
trate, ^'whom  a  breath  had  made,  and  a  breath  could  un« 
make.''  Such  was  the  mood  in  which,  on  the  day  of  hia 
dreadful  bereayement,  the  king  was  sitting  at  the  end  of  his 
closet  at  Kensington-palace,  absorbed  in  an  agony  of  grief  more 
acute  than  could  have  been  expected  &om  his  disposition. 
Lord  Somers,  whose  private  and  personal  interests  were  deeply 
connected  with  the  support  of  William's  regality,  entered  the 
room,  but  the  king  took  not  the  least  notice  of  him.  Somen 
plunged  at  once  into  the  cause  of  his  intrusion,  by  proposing 
to  terminate  the  hostility  that  the  court  had  for  years  main- 
tained  against  the  princess  Anne.  '^  My  lord,  do  what  you 
will;  I  can  think  of  no  business,"  was  the  reply  of  the  king.^ 
Lord  Somers  took  this  sufferance  for  consent :  he  negotiated 
the  reconciliation  with  the  old  treacherous  courtier  lord 
Sunderland,  onc^  as  we  hare  seen,  the  object  of  the  hatred 
of  Anne ;'  he  was  now,  in  a  manner  of  which  history  presents 
few  examples,  acting  incognUo  as  prime-minister,  and  as  such 
he  was  the  agent  of  the  political  armistice  she  concluded  at 
once  with  the  English  goremment,  and  with  her  inimical 
biother-in-law,  William  III. 

The  princess  Anne,  by  the  advice  of  Sunderland,  wrote 
to  king  William  the  following  letter : — 

TEM  Panrciss  Amn  to  Knra  William  m.' 

*  I  beg  your  migeBty's  fiiToaraUe  aooeptance  of  my  anoere  and  hearty  mrow 
fbr  your  great  affliction  in  the  lorn  of  the  qneen;  and  Ido  aarore  your  migeaty,  I 
sm  as  aeoably  touched  with  thia  ■admiafortane  as  if  I  had  never  been  so  unhappy 
ss  to  have  fidlen  into  her  displeasure. 

'  Letter  of  Mrs.  Bomet  to  the  dnchesi  of  Karlboroiigh,  quoted  p.  68,  tqL  !• 
ef  Ccnce's  Life  of  Marlborough.    We  have  vainly  searched  for  the  or^finaL 

*  See  her  letten  of  extreme  aversion  regarding  Sunderland  and  his  wife^ 
iddressed  to  her  rister  Mary,  quoted  chiqiter  iL  toL  yii. 

*  Conduct  of  the  Duchess  of  MarUxvough,  p.  108. 
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"  It  IS  my  eanesfc  derire  your  ni^erty  would  give  me  leare  to  wait  upon  yoa 
M  800D  as  it  can  be  withoat  inoonveniency  to  yoa,  and  without  danger  of  in- 
CiCMing  yoor  affliction,  that  I  may  have  the  opportonity  myself  not  only  of 
npeafting  tfaii^  bnt  of  aaRoing  your  mi^jeaCy  of  my  real  intenttona  to  omit  no 
ftwfMmui"  of  giving  yoa  oonrtant  prooft  of  my  sincere  reapect  and  concern  for  your 
peraoQ  and  interest^  aa  becomea,  sur, 

'^  Tour  nugesty's  aflbetionate  aster  and  aervaat^ 

This  fiirmal  and  rather  polished  missiye  brings  direct  evidence 
that  queen  Maiy  actually  died  at  enmity  with  her  sister,  for  it 
mentions  her  displeasure  without  the  least  allusion  to  any  recon- 
dilation  having  taken  place  between  them.  The  letter  must  be 
conaidered  aa  a  mere  piece  of  state^^machinery,  conducive  to  the 
coalition  of  two  political  parties^  and  by  no  means  illustrative  of 
Anne's  personal  feeling*  The  favourable  reception  of  her  royal 
Ugfaness's  condolenoe  was  negotiated  by  ardibishop  Tenni- 
son,  who  probably  presented  it  to  the  king;  as  from  this  time 
that  prelate  took  an  active  part  in  this  treaty  of  amnesty. 
The  circumstance  of  the  deceased  queen  having  confided  to 
the  diarge  of  archbishop  Tennison  the  casket  that  contained 
her  letter  of  remonstrance  to  the  king,  concerning  the  anguish 
that  his  preference  of  her  maid  Elizabeth  Y illiers  had  given 
her  during  the  whole  of  her  married  life/  caused  that  prelate 
to  ezerdse  extraordinary  power  over  William  III.  at  this 
crisis^  and  indeed  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Irritable  and  im- 
practicable as  the  king  was  in  regard  to  aU  remonstrance^  or 
even  implied  contradiction,  he  permitted  henceforth  the  ardi- 
bisbop  to  use  great  freedom  in  lecturing  him. 

The  letter  of  the  queen  has  hitherto  eluded  research.  The 
qb3j  historian*  who  ever  read  it  did  not  deem  it  proper  for 
publication,  neither  could  he  comprehend  the  allusions  the 
queen  made  to  persons  unknown.  Had  her  majesty  been 
less  reserved  in  her  lifetime  it  is  possible  that  her  husband 
would  have  altered  his  conduct,  especially  after  their  estabUah- 
ment  in  England,  since,  in  deference  to  Dr.  Tennison's  remon- 
strance, he  actually  broke  his  public  intimacy  with  Elizabeth 
YiDiers,  and  about  a  twelvemonth  afterwards  gave  her  in  mar- 
riage to  a  nobleman  base  enough  to  take  her.*     It  is  said,  in 

'  GoseTa  Shrewaboij  Oorrespondenoe.  'Sir  John  Bahymple. 

*  ShiBwaluiy  Oorpeapondence,  edited  bj  Oom.    Elizabeth  YiUiera  married  lord 
Qeo^feHaa^ltoa  fifth  BOO  of  the  doke  of  Hamilton.    VHlliam  III.  created  hiir 
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the  course  of  the  same  year,  that  the  lacly  expressed  herself 
greatly  sarpiised  why  she  never  saw  the  king  after  the  death 
oi  the  queen.^  As  her  majesty  had  endored  her  wrongs 
silently  while  in  life,  it  seems  enigmatical  why  she  should 
make  her  complaints  known,  not  only  to  her  nnfaithfiil  hus- 
band when  remedy  was  impossible,  but  to  the  newly  appointed 
archbishop,  Tennison,  to  whom  the7  wore  both  almost  per*' 
aonal  strangers.'  There  can  be  but  one^eipknatioii :  the 
queen  must  have  dreaded  lest  her  husband  should  many  her 
rival,  and  toc^  this  means  of  prevnotiBg  it.  In  the  coarse  of 
a  few  months  after  the  marriage  of  Kligaheth  to  Qrkni^,  the 
kmg  waa  as  intimate  with  her  as  ever,  and  she  was  as  bosjr 


enl  of  Orkney,  the  wixrflij  pair  bring  enridiedliy  the  sptnlstliewiftlMdgsthend 
from  her  rc^  paxwnour.  AH  thafc  is  known  vqgirdiag  ths  ptnoml  qisUiea-- 
tiooB  of  the  rival  ef  Mary  11^  is  left  by  the  graphic  pen  oi  lady  Mary  Wortley 
Hontagne :  "  Mrs.yi]]iers  had  no  beanty,  but  ^  contrived  to  thaw  the  phlegmatic 
heart  dT  Wmiam  m^  and  wake  him  very  booutiMI,  by  gmlii^  her  theprivaittt 
eatates  in  Ireland  belimging  to  his  uncle»  James  II.  After  the  death  of  hcr^ 
royal  lover  she  became  a  high  tory,  if  not  a  Jacobite,  and  was  very  busy  with. 
Hariey  and  Swift  in  espelHng  the  whigs.'*  Swift  eafls  her  "  the  wisest  woman 
he  ever  knew,**  and  leaves  her  portrait  as  a  legacy  in  his  wiSL  We  prenme  it 
did  not  exactly  correspond  witb  that  sketched  by  lady  Mary,  whose  wit  waa 
equalled,  if  possible,  by  her  malioe.  She  describes  her  walking  at  George  II/s 
eoramtion :  "  She  that  drew  the  gieaitosk  number  of  ejea  waa  indiqMta24y  1*^ 
Orkney;  she  displayed  a  mixture  of  fiit  and  wrinkles^  and  no  little  oorpqlenoe^ 
Add  to  this  the  inimitable  roll  of  her  eyes,  and  her  grey  hairs,  which  by  good 
ftrtme  stood  directly  upright^  and  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  deligiitail 
wpertaclo.  She  had  embellisbed  all  this  with  considerable  magnificence!,  whid^ 
xnade  her  look  as  big  again  as  usuaf  So  &r  lady  Mary;  but  i^  does  not  finish 
the  most  noted  portion  of  the  lady  Orkney's  adventures  at  the  accession  of  Oeorgo 
n^  but  left  it  to  a  wit  wickeder  than  herself*  Horaee  Walpoh^  who  affirms  thiife 
lady  Orkney  thought  fit  to  preeent  herself  in  queen  Caroline's  drawing-room 
wMch  succeeded  the  oorottation  witb  two  ladies,  her  equals  in  an  evil  notoriety, 
being  the  influnooa  doc^iesa  of  Partsmooth^  then  in  eortrene  old  age^  and  Catha- 
rine Sedley,  oonntess  of  Dorchester.  As  was  natorsl*  the  virtuous,  matronage  on, 
England  left  these  women  to  their  own  society,  and  they  found  themselves  form* 
mg  a  triangular  groups  and  standing  by  themselves.  Their  isolatioii  was  noted 
by  the  coarse  andacily  of  Catharine  Sedley  with  a  loud  laugl^  and  an  eiriama^ 
tion,  in  her  own  shameless  phraseology,  at  the  odd  chance  that  had  brought 
three  women  of  their  character  all  together  in  the  same  room.  La^  Orkn^a 
leonaikahle  rencontre  with  the  dv^mm  of  Portsmonth  and  lady  Dorchester  in 
queen  Caroline^aooronation  drawing-room,  aeemB  the  last  public  act  of  her  event* 
Ifal  life.  1  Devonshire  MSS.;  letters  of  lady  HaHfax,  1696. 

*  The  resembbmce  between  the  names  of  "  archbishop  TQIotson  "  and  ''arch* 
bfahop  TennsMm'' baa  led  oar  Sdinboii^  reviewer  into  an  odd  faislerieal  misty^ 
butTenmson  really  was  apcrsonal  stranger  to  both  the  long  andqoeen,  as  Burnet 
eiqnressly  points  oat,  owing  to  the  sodden  death  of  his  predeceniQc  Tlllotson,  tho 
intimatofiiend  ef  both  mgestifis^ 
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in  publie  affins  ^  but  to  pievcmfc  flie  gnitnad  vcawions  of  tzdi- 
Itisbop  TamisoQ  and  the  En^iah  eoart,  tlie  hij  took  the 
trouble  of  meeting  his  nugesty  st  Loa 

Archbishop  Temiison  did  not  confine  his  exerticns  to  tiie 
sqnoof  and  cdnnction  of  the  an,  which  her  late  majcslj 
had  oommissioned  him  to  bring  home  to  her  hosband,  daring' 
tfie  first  coBstemation  occasioned  by  her  loss,  for  bishop 
Kennet  infinrms  ns  that  ^  His  grace  the  new  an^bUiop  of 
Gantarbaxy,  on  this  &Tonrable  opportanity  to  leoanGile  die 
royal  fiosily,  ieprosonted  to  his  majesty  the  pmdent  and  loyal 
condnct  of  her  royal  highness  and  the  prince  cf  Denmaik 
daring  their  recess  firam  court ;  that  they  had  been  so  fur 
firam  giiii^  any  obstruction  to  his  majesty^s  afiEuiSy  that  they* 
woe  always  in  the  same  public  measures  wiHl  han ;  and  thi^ 
those  membere  of  eittier  hooae  of  parliament  who  had  pbcea 
(in  their  honsdiolda]^  had  ahrays  iqppeared  ftrward  in  promot-** 
ing  his  majesty's  interest.^  All  this  the  king  Icnew  to  be 
mere  fiMdess  Terbiagey  althoiigh  archbishop  Tennison  might 
believe  it  to  be  true.  King  WiSiam  was  as  weU  aware  a» 
ttose  who  have  read  onr  transcripts  of  Anne's  letters,  and 
Ihose  of  her  confidanl^  Marlboroogh^  to  St.  Germains,  what 
was  the  real  natmre  of  their  devotion  to  his  interest.  His 
majesty^  hcmewet,  with  his  nsoal  sagacioos  aj^reciation  of 
minds  of  their  cast^  placed  soorer  reliance  on  their  fidelity  to 
thdr  own  interests^  which  were  at  this  jonctore  inextricably 
linked  with  his  own.  The  ardibishop  therefore  offered  the 
fiKgoing  reasons  ''as  comment  on  the  letter  of  the  princess/' 
not  only  without  interruption^  "but  worked  so  effectaaHy  on 
tlie  heart  of  the  king^  that,  as  a  mark  of  his  fiivour  and  affec*- 
tkm,  he  did  immediately  present  her  rofpl  highness  with  most 
of  the  late  queen's  jeweb ;  and  hk  sorrow  fi>r  the  loss  of  so 
good  a  wife  was,  in  some  measore,  alleviated  by  tiie  reoon- 
cilement  of  so  kind  a  sister.'^'  The  bishop  of  Peterboroiigh^ 
who  records  this  remarkable  padfication^  lived  too  near  the 
tme  to  new  events  in  their  tme  light.     According  to  an 

*  BibL  Birch,  vbL  4246,  p»  108. 

*  WUte  Kfloneft^  biabop  d  Peterborougb,  p.  074^  tqL  Si    He  doei  not  men* 
ticn  either  tib»  date  of  the  Yiait  of  AmM^  cr  tiie  Tint  itnU: 
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inedited  authority  of  some  importance/  the  interview  took 
place  the  day  before  the  king  received  the  condolences  of 
parliament  on  the  death  of  the  queen.  Whensoever  -reoon* 
ciliation  between  the  princess  Anne  and  king  William  took 
place,  the  time  was  appointed  through  the  intervention  <^ 
archbishop  Tennison.' 

The  princess  came  to  Campden-house,  and  from  thence 
was  caiiied  in  a  sedan-chair  to  Kensington-palaoe.     It  was 
impossible  for  her  to  walk  a  step;  her  sedan  and  bearers^ 
therefore,  brought  her  into  the  very  presence  of  the  royal 
widower.     Lewis  Jenkins  was  in  waiting  at  that  time  as 
one  of  her  ushers ;  he  walked  by  the  side  of  the  sedan  of  her 
royal  iM'g>iTiA«»^  and  as  she  could  not  move  without  assistance^ 
he  was  perforce  witness  to  the  first  meeting  of  these  kindred 
enemies.    '^  When  the  princess  waited  on  the  king  at  Ken* 
sington-palaoe/'  says  Lewis,  "  her  royal  highness  was  forced 
to  be  carried  up  stairs  in  her  chair  to  the  presence-chamber. 
I,  as  was  my  duty,  opened  the  door  of  her  chair,  and  upon 
her  entering,  the  king  came  and  saluted  her.     She  told  his 
migesty,  in  Mtering  accents,  that '  she  was  tmly  sorry  for  his 
loss.'    The  king  replied,  that  *  he  was  much  concerned  for 
hers.'    Both  were  deeply  affected,  and  could  not  refrain  from 
tears,  or  speak  distinctly.     The  king  then  handed  the  prin- 
cess ill,  who  stayed  with  him  three-quarters  of  an  hour/'* 
The  interview  of  the  bereaved  sister  and  husband  probably 
took  place  in  the  king's  private  sitting-room,  or  closet,  since 
it  was  strictly  private.     Had  it  proceeded  in  the  presence- 
chamber,  many  eyes  and  ears  would  have  been  on  lawful 
duty,  and  the  whole  conference  would  have  been  matter  of 
history;  instead  of  which,  no  particulars  farther  than  the 
simple  detail  of  the  usher,  Lewis,  have  ever  transpired.    But 
the  commonest  capacity  can  divine,  that  then  and  there  the 
widower  king  and  his  sister-cousin  came  to  an  understand- 
ing that  the  island  crowns  could  never  be  transmitted  to  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  without  his  migesty  and  her  royal  high- 
ness suppressed  all  memory  of  the  mutual  injuries  they  had 

^  Jacobite  Portfolio;  Biblioth^nedu  Boi,  Paris. 
*  Lewis  Jenkins :  Tracts^  Brit  Museam.  *  Ibid. 
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inflicted^  and  stifled  the  disgusts  which  each  felt  against  the 
other,  and  combined  thdr  personal  and  political  interests  once 
more  against  Jmnes  II.  and  his  son.  King  William  was  even 
reduced  to  submit  to  an  amnesty  with  the  object  of  his  moral 
contempt  and  loathings  the  earl  of  Marlborough^  who  was 
undoubtedly  in  diplomatic  co-operation  with  his  old  ally, 
Sunderland,  throughout  the  whole  movement,  although  he 
durst  not  appear  ostensibly  in  it,  because  his  imperious  wife 
had  set  her  &ce  against  it. 

There  is  no  inconsistency  in  attributing  to  William  III. 
the  contteipt  he  never  attempted  to  conceal  for  such  deeds  as 
led  Marlborough  and  his  wife  to  the  ascent  of  the  ladder  of 
wealth  and  ambition.  Whether  the  royal  diplomatist  ever 
scanned  his  own  conduct  with  equal  severity,  is  another  ques- 
tion; but  it  was  among  the  peculiarities  of  his  singular  cha- 
racter to  be  minutely  fastidious  regarding  honour,  fidelity, 
truth,  high  spirit,  and  integrity  in  man,  as  well  as  of  virtue, 
beauty,  grace,  and  fine  temper  in  woman.  Perhaps  it  was 
part  of  the  punislmient  of  the  crowned  poUtician,  to  see  him- 
self, before  he  left  this  world,  deprived  of  or  deserted  by  the 
few  he  loved  or  esteemed,  and  aUied  with  aU  he  despised  and 
abhorred.  The  fiiithful  iriend  of  his  youth,  Bentinck  loxd 
Portland,  for  some  mysterious  reasons  withdrew  himself  from 
all  possible  communication  with  his  once-beloved  master,  and 
after  the  peace  of  Ryswick  seldom  visited  him,  excepting  on 
formal  business.  History  teOs  us  that  Bentinck  was  out  of 
fiivour  with  WHliam  III.;  but  the  true  sources  and  well- 
springs  of  biography  will  show,  in  the  course  of  a  few  pages, — 
thanks  to  the  candour  and  liberality  of  one  of  England's 
greatest  nobles,  who  has  thrown  open  to  us  those  in  his  keep- 
ing,— ^that  William  III.  was  out  of  feivour  with  Bentinck,  and 
that  no  courting,  no  solicitation  could  win  this  only  surviv- 
ing firiend  back  to  his  former  habits  of  confidential  affection, 
although,  when  urged,  he  sometimes  held  conferences  with 
him.  Bentinck  was,  at  this  juncture,  consulted  officially  re- 
garding his  opinion  of  the  pacification  between  his  king  and 
the  princess  Anne  and  her  partisans;  his  response  was,  an 
earnest  warning  against  any  trust  being  put  in  the  professions 


of  either  the  princess  or  the  Marlboiongfas.  NevarUieleBs, 
iSbe  &cfc  that  lord  Maiiborougk  was  one  of  the  liigh  contract- 
iiig  powen  of  this  political  reconciliation,  is  pioTed  by  one  of 
the  d«ke  of  Shrewsbury's  letters  to  admical  Eossell.  "  Since^^' 
die  saysy  "the  death  of  Queen  Maiy,  and  the  recandliatioxL 
.between  the  princess  Anne  and  kix^  William,^  the  court  of 
the  latter  is  as  much  crowded  as  it  was  befoie  deserted.  She 
lias  conitted  no  opportunity  to  show  her  zeal  fidr  his  maJeBtp- 
and  his  goyemment,  and  our  friend  Madboniu^  who  has 
no  small  credit  with  her,  seems  very  resolFed  to  contribute  to 
the  continuanoe  of  this  union.  He  has  not  yet  kissed  the 
king's  hand.'''  It  was  not  probable  that  king  William,  op- 
pressed aa  he  was  with  perscMial  grief  and  political  care^  could 
endure  the  intruskai  o£  the  man  for  whom  his  scorn  and  dia- 
like  had  hitherto  proved  uncontrollable;  and  if  William  III. 
liad  heretofore  Mkoaei  Marlborough^  before  he  had  received 
anight  but  benefit  from  him,  purely  for  his  treachery  to  James 
H.,  what  could  have  been  his  feelings  towards  him  after  he 
had  betrvfed  ToUemache  and  his  troops  to  slaughter  at  Cama- 
rat-bay?  However,  time  was  givai  to  the  king  to  stifle  the 
indignation  whidi  his  own  line  of  conduct  scarcely  justified 
him  in  manifesting  and  the  change  of  his  affaiia^  by  the  death 
of  his  queen^  oUiged  his  migesty  to  be  subsequ^tly^  not  ovfy 
tolerant  to  lord  Marlborough,  biif^  if  we  may  trust  printed 
history,  courteous  and  caressing. 

The  house  of  peers  went  in  a  body  to  Kensington-pakce, 
on  Monday,  81st  of  December,  and  presented  his  majesty 
with  an  address,  diylnriug  the  death  of  the  queen:' — 

**  Wc^  your  mtjt^9  sort  dBfafU  md  loyal  mlgods*  tiie  krdu  ipixitiiil  sad 
temporal  Di  iwrliMmpnt  aasembled*  do^  with  ineipKsaihlB  gxie^  humbly  aarare 

>  Hie  dudkeH  of  IfarUMMugk  m^s  the  uitervieNr  took  plue  qpkkfy  after  ilie 
qveen'B  death.  Hacpheraan  does  not  mention  it;  neither  does  White  Eennet 
describe  or  date  the  intenriew.  Barnaxd  rektesit  before  he  quotes  the  addresses^ 
onivlaeh  he  faeatowB  na  date.  Iiewk  Jenhmsaecma  to  imply  that  the  intta-vkw 
between  the  long  and  prinoeaB  took  place  withia  a  tew  hoon  of  the  queen's 
death.  The  ine^ted  paper  in  the  Jacobite  Portfolio,  found  for  us  by  the  kind 
«KHaQndf  M.  OhampdEoo,  Bib.  dn  Bo^  Firis^aays  it  took  plaoe  the  dayhefire 
the  parliamentary  addreaocB,  and  the  natural  entrant  of  cacnmstances  leads  ns 
to  believe  that  tl^  is  the  truth.  In  general  history  the  date  is  not  mentioned : 
finmet  slurs  over  the  whole  ooeoncDoe. 

s  Oon'a  fifaiewdiRuy  Papeia.  '  White  Komef  a  Bat  vol  iiL  p.  674 
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joor  maiettj  of  the  deep  lenae  we  bare  of  the  Ion  your  nuyefty  end  the  whole 
Ungdom  doth  softain  by  the  death  of  that  excellent  princeag,  our  late  sovemgn 
lady  Um  qoeen,  meet  bnmbly  beeeeohing  yonr  nugeety  that  yoa  wtrald  not  indulge 
yoor  grief  on  tliia  aad  oocaaion  to  the  pr4vdioe  of  the  heatth  of  yoor  loyal  pecsQV, 
In  nhoae  presernttaon,  sot  only  the  welfiue  of  your  own  solgecti^  but  all  Eoiope^ 
is  ■>  mncii  cuuoeiued." 

fTo  fhiB  addreBB  Us  mqesty  ivbs  pleased  to  give  this  ^  deceat 
answer  :*' — 

*  I  heartQy  fhank  yon  for  your  VmdneM  to  me,  bat  much  more  for  the  seiifle 
JOB  ahow  of  oar  great  loNf,  wUch  k  above  what  I  can  expreaB." 

The  house  of  oommoiis  arrired  in  person  the  same  after- 
noon at  Kenedngton,  with  an  address  siniilar  to  that  of  the 
lofdSy  bat  longer  and  more  laudatoiy  in  regard  to  the 
queen,  reoommending;  withal,  attention  to  his  own  preserva- 
tion with  greater  earnestness.  To  which  the  royal  widower 
was  j^eased  to  reply, — 

**  Gentlemen,  I  take  Teiy  Idndly  your  care  of  me^espedallyatthiatime^wlifgi 
I  «i  d>l0  to  thii&  of  nothlBg  b«t  <nff  great  loBS.'»i 

Jannary  passed  on,  but  the  royal  widower  remained  still 
inoonsbhble,  for  the  pitying  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  while  be- 
wailing his  own  complication  of  personal  maladies,  wrote  again. 
to  admiral  Rnssdl, — 

*Toa  win  exeoae  me  not  writing  to  yon  wifb  my  own  hand,  wbidh  I  can 
VBBccfy  do  aft  ptcasut*  Oertemiy,  there  never  was  any  one  more  reefly  and 
vahenaDy  kmwitfd  than  the  qllea^  but  the  king  partieBlar|y  has  ben 
dgected  beyond  what  ooold  be  imagined ;  bnt  I  hope  he  begins  to  recover  oat 
«f  his  graat  diaoKder,  and  that  a  little  time  will  restare  him  to  his  fbnner  applica- 
ttoa  tD  boiineBB* 

''Tke  ■HArtmas  cf  niy  owSf  joined  wnh  the  aWictien  Ins  ameaty  haa  beoB 
under,  and  still  expresses  to  a  patwkiaate  degree,  has  hindered  me  ftom  makiQg 
nay  etepa  tpwarfls  wbat  yon  cmnnMmded  me  in  your  late  letters.  Idarenotyet 
fca  teaboM  ia  writing  to  hiBL  * 

The  concourse  of  courtiers  that  flodced  to  Beikeley-honsey  ■ 
far  the  panpoBe  of  worriiipping  the  rising  fortunes  of  the 
jMiueesB  Anne  and  her  son,  excited  the  derision  of  the  party 
that  had  remained  standi  to  their  interests  while  their  pros- 
poots  were  not  so  promising.  A  ludicrous  incident  occurred 
at  one  of  tiiese  levees.  Lord  Caernarvon,  a  nobleman  who 
was  considered  as  half-witted,  £^  some  jealous  astonishment 
when  he  saw  the  crowds  that  filled  the  reception-rooms  of  the 

^  White  Kamel^s  Hiataiy,  vnL  iiL  p.  074^ 
*  Case's  ShrewsboryConespondenoe^  pp.  218^219.  *]hid,p.Sl& 
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princess^  which  occasioned  him  to  say  aloud,  as  he  stood  close 
to  her  in  the  circle,  "  I  hope  your  highness  will  remember,  that 
I  always  came  to  wait  on  you  when  none  of  this  company 
did/'^  This  speech  caused  a  great  deal  of  mirth,  which  was 
not  decreased  by  the  fact,  that  some  of  the  time-servers 
appeared  out  of  countenance. 

The  pacification  between  the  princess  and  the  king  had  not 
occurred  too  soon,  for  the  adversaries  of  the  revolutionary 
government  had  already  begun  to  moot  the  point  of  whether 
Anne  was  not,  at  this  period,  queen  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  de  facto  f  On  this  question,  agitated  by  M.  Benand, 
French  minister  for  Jacobite  affairs,  a  reply  was  made  to  him 
from  the  French  cabinet,  emanating  apparentiy  fix)m  James 
II. :  ''  The  Jdng^  finds  your  refiections  on  the  death  of  the 
princess  of  Orange  well  founded ;  but  it  appears  that,  if  the 
declarations  of  the  lords  and  commons,  assembled  at  West* 
mjnster  February  18,  1689,  are  examined  thoroughly,  one 
cannot  come  to  tiie  same  conclusion  as  you  do;  namely, '  that 
the  princess  Anne  has  been  queen  ever  since  the  7th  of  this 
month,'  the  day  of  the  death  of  her  sister  the  princesn  of 
Orange,  [Mary  II.],  and  that  the  prince  of  Orange,  as  a 
naturalized  Englishman,  is  her  subfect/  since  it  is  said  by  this 
act,  'that  the  exercise  of  the  royal  power  will  be  vested  solely 
in  his  person,  but  in  the  names  of  both  the  prince  and  princess 
of  Orange ;'  and  such  was  during  their  lives.  We  shall  dis* 
cuss  this  matter  more  at  lajrgt  when  we  come  to  Paris,  whidi 
wiU  be  next  week.  I  have  the  idea,  as  well  as  you,  that  there 
is  somewhat  to  be  done,  for  I  cannot  lose  all  hope  of  the  good 
intentions  of  the  English.^' 

The  people  at  large,  in  &ct,  testified  many-symptoms  of 
what  was  called,  by  the  king  over  the  water,  "  good  inten- 
tions.'' Wheresoever  the  terrors  of  the  standing  army  did  not 
extend,  as  in  Norwich,  Warwick,  and  many  other  distant  pro- 
vincial  places,  the  populace  were  agitated  with  the  convulsive 

^  Condiict  of  ibe  DwSbem  of  Harlboroogh,  p.  110. 
9  BiUioth^ue  dn  Boi,  Parii :  inedited  MS. 
^  Kew  ifyle  is  here  reckoned.    Acoording  to  the  oompatation  of  time  then 
Qsed  in  England,  Mary  XL  dkd  December  28,  old  style;  the  despatch  is  dated 
^nnySl,  1606,  V.B. 
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throes  of  civil  war.  Lancashire  was  in  open  revolt.  The 
Jacobites  in  St.  Germains  and  Grreat  Britain  believed  that 
the  English  would  never  practicaUy  suffer  their  sceptre  to 
pass  firom  Anne^  the  next  Protestant  heir,  to  a  king  who  was 
merely  elective.  The  example  of  the  elective  kingdom  of 
Poland,  then  tottering  to  its  fall,  was  not  an  inviting  one  to 
any  part  of  the  people,  who  were  not  likely  to  draw  pecuniary 
profit  from  the  liberty  of  'electing  kings.  The  preceding 
centuries  had  witnessed  in  the  Grermanic  empire  similar  miseries 
to  those  which  were  even  then  desolating  Poland.  These  were 
motives  which  would  have  impelled  many  persons  to  join  the 
party  of  the  princess  Anne,  rather  than  suffer  any  precedent 
to  exist  for  subjecting  England  to  the  frequent  recurrence 
of  the  corrupting  anarchy  which  is  the  constant  scourge  of 
nations  whose  rulers  are  elective.  Many  of  the  Jacobites 
would  have  joined  the  party  of  the  princess  Anne  from  a 
romantic  idea  that  her  first  movement  would  have  been,  if 
placed  on  the  throne,  to  resign  in  favour  of  her  father  and 
brother,  since  her  letters  to  her  father  were  generally  known 
among  the  party.  Such  considerations  may  serve  to  show 
how  formidable  was  the  crisis,  which  passed  favourably  owing 
to  the  prompt  pacification  of  king  William  and  the  daughter 
of  James  II.  Arrests  of  the  most  active  among  the  Jacobite 
agitators  of  the  public  peace  promptly  followed  the  stable  settle- 
ment of  the  revolutionary  government.  Oglethorpe,  the  same 
leader  of  the  party  who  had  reviled  queen  Mi»y  on  the  memo* 
rable  night  of  the  fire  of  Whitehall,  was  as  busy  among  them 
as  the  petrel  in  a  storm,  and,  like  that  bird,  he  still  flew  free 
from  danger  himself.  '^  Mr.  Oglethorpe,^'  wrote  the  indefati- 
gable Benaud,^  ''has  almost  entirely  supported  Crosby  in 
prison,  who  has  confided  to  'him  the  letters  [to  the  Jacobites] 
in  England,  which  have  since  been  destroyed  by  that  gentle- 
man«  Oglethorpe  has  since  aided  the  escape  of  divers  of  our 
peo^ ;  among  others,  of  a  young  lady,  a  relative  of  Mr.  Jones ^ 
who  has  been  employed  in  sundry  political  messages  seldom 
ocmfided  to  persons  of  her  sex.   All  this  became  known  to  the 

'  Inedited  M3.,  Bib.  da  Roi,  Paris;  dated  Jan.  19, 1095,  K.8. 
^  King  Jamaiy  who  is  often  thus  designated  in  ciphered  oorrospondenoo. 
VOL.  VIII.  0 
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prinoe  of  Orange  [Williasn  III.]>  who  gave  orders  to  arrest  her, 
and  she  was  thrown  in  prison." 

The  Ghizette  nowb^an  to  bear  witness  to  the  king's  recog- 
nition of  the  rank  of  the  princess  Anne,  by  the  insertion  of 
snch  notices  as  the  following,  which  were  the  visits  of  con- 
dolence for  the  death  of  her  sister,  queen  Maxy,  paid  her  by 
sdl  the  foreign  ministers  resident  in  London : — ''  January  81st, 
1694.  This  evening  count  Aversberg,  envoy-extraordinary 
from  the  emperor,  had  his  first  andienoe  of  her  royal  highness 
the  princess  of  Denmark,  as  also  of  the  prince,  being  in- 
troduced by  sir  Charles  CottreD,  master  of  the  ceremonies ; 
and  the  viscount  de  Font  Arcada,  envoy-extraordinary  from 
the  king  of  Portugal,  was  conducted  to  his  audience  of  their 
royal  highnesses  in  the  same  manner."* 

The  only  son  of  the  princess  Anne  was  considered  by  the 
world  promising  in  person  as  well  as  intellect;  and  though 
the  princess  knew  his  health  was  fragile,  yet  she  had  seen  too 
many  transitions  from  pining  in&ncy  to  robust  adolescence 
wholly  to  despair  of  one  day  beholding  the  coronal  of  the 
principality  circle  the  brow  of  her  Gloucester.  Such  expec- 
tations once  more  hardened  the  heart  of  the  princess  Anne 
to  its  original  temperature  towards  her  fieither  and  the  rival 
prince  of  Wales.  Her  penitent  letters  to  her  exiled  parent 
having  been  merely  instigated  by  revenge  against  WiUiam  IXI.^ 
her  actions  now  proved  that  she  found  it  more  profitable  to  be 
the  friend  than  the  foe  of  the  monarch  of  the  Revolution. 
The  princess,  nevertheless,  continued  the  correspondence  with 
her  father,  and  even  continued  to  make  promises  which  she 
intended  not  to  fulfil.  James  II.  was  not  deceived  when  this 
second  alliance  with  his  enemy  took  place,  for  he  thus  notes 
the  drcumstanee  in  the  journal  of  his  life:'  ''The  princess 

*  There  an  many  oiber  paragraphs  oomoeniing  andienoe  to  eavoja  who  mated 
OB  the  prinocM  on  this  oocanon;  it  ia  thought  not  worth  while  to  copj  anjmotc^ 
•—the  Spanish,  Danish,  Dutch,  &c 

'  Life  of  James  II.  Maq)henion'B  Stnart  Papers,  toL  i.  p.  244.  It  » 
derirable  to  mention  that  these  notations,  which  descrihed  the  deposed  king's 
inmost  thonghts  and  feelings,  are  of  a  more  personal  nature  than  the  memoir  of 
pahlic  events  edited  hy  the  rev.  Stanier  Clark,  and  published  under  the  patron- 
of  his  late  migesty  George  IV.  His  fidthful  servant,  Naime^  preserved  the 
I  advice  to  his  son  Berwick,  which  is  one  of  his  best  literary  productions, 
I  totally  free  from  any  doctrinal  bigotry.    It  is  a  solemn  warning  **  not  to 
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Anne,  notwitliataiidixig  her  professiciis  mid  kte  repentance, 
i^peared  now  to  be  uMMre  satisfied  that  the  prince  of  Orange 
[William  IIL]  should  remain,  though  he  had  nsed  her  ill 
and  usurped  on  her  rights,  than  that  her  father,  who  had 
always  Ghe»hed  her  beyond  expressiosi  should  be  restored. 
But  his  own  diildren  had  lost  all  bowels  of  compassion  and  duty 
far  him*  He  was  much  afflicted  at  the  manner  of  his  ddert 
danghter's  death."  He  adda,  "thnt  he  made  no  effort  to- 
disturb  the  leYohitbnary  govenmient  when  it  took  place/' 

The  state  fimeral  of  tiie  late  queen  did  not  ooimr  untik  Marcir.. 
5, 1694-5.    No  part  was  taken  in  this  high  ceremonial  by  the 
princess  Anne^  or  even  by  her  hndbaod.'     The  duchess  ef ' 
Somerset  filled  the  place  of  the  former  as  chief  monmer;  thoa 
precedency  devolved  on  the  dudieas  as  the  wife  of  the  duke  of' 
Somerset,  surnamed  the  Proud,  who  was  first  peer  of  the  EngUfliki 
blood-royal,  by  descent  from  lady  Katharine  Gray.     The  priii-- 
cess  Anne  herself,  had  there  been  no  other  reasons^  could  not 
fidlow  as  chief  mourner;  she  was  actually  unabfe  to  walk,  being 
infirm  and  unwiddy  in  person  firom  a  con^fdication  of  dropsical 
maladifn.     Her  sufferings  were,  however,  supported  by  the 
hope  that  she  was  once  more  likely  to  increase  her  fiunily,  m, 
whidi  she  was  finally  deceived.^     The  reasons  of  the  esu^hisioa 
of  prince  Oeoi^  of  Denmark  firom  the  precedence  at  the 
royal  fimeral  which  his  rank  and  affinity  as  a  near  kinsman 
of  Mary  II.  demanded,  (if  only  their  mutual  descent  firoaa 
Frederic  II.  of  Denmark'  be  conatdered,)  has  never  been 

ftllov  his  fifimpln  ia  nnniiig^^  bvt  2&  wptoBASog,"  KiHnio  appeiidsiy  i&  ozplamtian 
«f  the  p^^,  "  It  was  tbe  oonstent  practice  of  my  royal  master,  James  IL»  ever 
rinee  his  first  mppaaed  in  the  world,  to  write  short  notes  from  lime  to  time  of  aD 
ftai  was  remaTlrahie  in  tiie  affiuis  wherein  he  had  any  share;  these  memoirs  oT 
efcnti^  which  OQcmed  hefose  his  last  escape  out  of  Tgnghind,  have  been  happi^ 
pRsenred,  althoogU  writ  on  loose  papers,  and  they  may  possibly  serve  hereafter 
m  BsstsriiilB  ftr  an  aothentic  and  complete  history  of  his  life,  tiiey  being  safdy 
kapl,  bj  his  mitfestj'B  ordar,  in  the  fibiary  of  the  Scotch  eoDege  at  Fhffis.  Bat 
thsae  writ  by  him  since  theBevolntion  axe  of  a  diffisownt  natore  from  the  Ibnnsr* 
In  the  lint,  he  sets  down  what  passed  abroad  in  the  world  wherein  he  was  con^ 
ensed;  in  thMiw  he  describes  what  passed  vrithin  his  own  sooL  Itmaybetmly 
attd  that  his  own  pictore  is  to  be  seen  in  them  drawn  to  the  li^  as  it  waainUn 


^  WUIe  Kenneth  mrtory,ToL13.  p.  682.  '  Lewis  Jenkins; 

'  fMiar  of  Anneof  Denmark,  Ifary  II/s  great-grandmother,  and  of  Christism 
IV,  prince  George's  great-grandihther. 
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explained.  Among  the  banners  carried  round  the  royal 
defunct  which  marked  her  alliance  with  the  royal  blood  of 
Europe^  that  of  Denmark  seems  to  have  been  omitted.^ 
Although  Mary  survived  archbishop  Tillotson  but  a  months 
she  had  faithfolly  redeemed  her  promise  to  him,  by  settling  a 
pension  on  his  widow.'  Mrs.  Tillotson  was  left  but  in  narrow 
circumstances^  for  the  archbishop,  her  husband,  had  possessed 
his  great  preferment  little  more  than  three  years.  In  the 
course  of  this  short  period,  the  example  of  the  great  charity 
of  his  predecessors,  Sheldon  and  Sancroft,  had  been  followed 
as  &r  as  the  actual  maintenance  of  a  wife  and  family  would 
permit ;  therefore  he  left  no  fortunes  for  them  from  the  goods 
of  the  church. 

The  king,  who  had  no  longer  the  partner  of  his  throne  to 
rely  on  as  his  faithful  regent  in  his  absence,  was  forced  to 
submit  to  the  loss  of  most  of  the  power  that  the  Revolution 
had  left  to  the  royal  functions;  nevertheless,  there  was  no 
intention  manifested  of  giving  the  princess  Anne  any  share  in 
the  government,  during  the  long  absences  of  his  majesty  as 
general  of  the  confederated  armies  of  Spain  and  Germany 
against  France.  In  &ct,  the  English  oligarchy,  since  the 
death  of  Mary  II.,  had  attained  the  object  which  the  writings 
of  Marvel,  Shaftesbury,  and  many  other  of  the  minor  political 
pamphleteers  had  long  aimed  at.  The  regal  power  was  vested 
in  a  council  of  nine,  after  the  model  of  the  Venetian  Council 
of  Ten.  Among  the  governing  junta  of  nine  regents  was 
included  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  A  long  lapse  of  years 
had  intervened  since  any  prelate  had  shared  in  the  government 
of  this  country.  The  step  was  probably  taken  in  consideration 
of  the  deep  veneration  testified  by  the  princess  Anne  for  the 
church,  and  on  the  calculation  that  her  royal  highness  was 
not  likely,  during  the  king's  absence,  to  unsettle,  by  the 
agency  of  her  faction,  any  administration  in  which  an  arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury  was  concerned.     That  influential  daas, 

'  White  Kennet  gives  a  minute  acoomit  of  the  ceremoni«l,  hut  makei  no  men* 
tion  of  the  prince  of  Denmark,  or  of  any  allianoe  of  the  qneen  hy  hkwd  with  the 
royal  fiunily  hong  mai^efted  hy  honner  or  hanneinlf-^ToL  iiL  p.  082. 
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the  writere  of  doggerel  lampoons.  Tented  tlieir  spleen  on  this 
occasion,  by  an  abusiire  epigram  to  the  following  effect  :— 

"THX  NiKB  Enras. 

*  Win's  wafted  to  HoBaiid  on  some  state  intris^ne^ 
BenroitB  to  visit  his  Hogaiia  at  Hague; 
Bat  lest  it!  his  abscnoe  Wb  saTjects  repine. 
He  cantoned  his  kingdoms,  and  left  them  to  Nine,-i- 
Eight  ignorant  peers  and  a  blockish  divine."^ 

The  princess  Anne  slowly  recovered  her  health,  and  with  it 
the  use  of  her  limbs  and  power  of  progression  without  assist- 
ance. She  made  efforts  to  suppress,  by  the  violent  exercise 
of  hunting,  and  by  the  practice  of  cold  bathing,  the  tendency 
to  corpulence  whidi  her  habits  of  self-indulgence  had  brought 
upon  her.  Some  traditionary  traces  still  remain  that  such 
was  the  case.  A  bath-house,  in  a  shabby  old  street  between 
Soho-square  and  Long-acre,  named  '  New  Bolton-street,'  has 
lately  been  laid  open  in  the  course  of  the  improvements  in 
St.  Giles's;  it  is  called  by  tradition  'queen  Anne's  bath.' 
The  water  is  considered  very  salubrious,  and  is  brought  by 
pipes  from  Hampstead  to  a  well-constructed  bath  in  the  afore- 
sidd  street^  neatly  finished  with  Dutch  tiles,  and  retaining  the 
traditional  name,  of  '  queen  Anne's  bath'  to  this  hour.  It  is 
nererthdess  improbable  that  Anne  resorted  to  this  place  when 
die  was  in  possession  of  the  palace  of  St.  James  and  all  its 
apportenanoes,  d.ther  before  or  after  her  disgrace  with  king 
'William :  it  was  most  likely  her  occasional  bath-room  when  she 
resided  at  Berkeley-house. 

In  regard  to  exercise,  the  princess  Anne,  whensoever  the 
mnscnlar  infirmity  occasioned  by  access  of  gout  and  dropsy 
did  not  incapacitate  her,  was  as  inde&tigable  a  huntress  as 
queen  Elizabeth.  Anne  had,  from  an  early  period  of  life, 
been  accustomed  to  pursue  this  diversion  with  her  father  in 
the  parka  of  Eichmond  and  Windsor.  After  she  had  been 
barred,  by  the  enmity  of  her  brother-in-law  and  sister,  from 
aD  i^roach  to  Windsor-castle  and  park,  she  purchased  a 
cottage  lodge  not  far  fix>m  the  royal  residence,'  and  every 
hunted  the  sti^  in  Windsor  forest.     There  is  a  noble 

*  MS.  TT^rl^ft?*. 
*  DochcM  of  Marlboraogh'a  MSS.;  Coze  Fkpen^  Britiah  tfofewn. 
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oak  among  its  glades  which  used  to  haye  a  brass  plate  affixed 
to  it,  intimating  that  it  was  called  '  qpeai  Anne's  oak,'  for 
beneath  its  branches  she  was  accustomed  to  mount  her  horse 
for  the  chase,  and  view  her  officials  and  dogs  assembled  for 
the  stag-hunt.^  But  these  equestrian  feats  had  been  disconti- 
nued since  the  birth  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  ber  enormous 
increase  of  size  having  precluded  them.  Anne,  whether  as 
queen  or  princess,  aftor  that  period  followed  the  diase  in  a 
light  one-horse  chair,  constructed  to  hold  only  herself,  and 
built  with  enormously  high  wheels.'  In  this  extraordinary 
and  dangerous  hunting-equipage  she  has  been  known  to  drive 
lier  fine  strong  hackney  forty  or  fifty  miles  on  a  summer's 
afternoon.  It  is  well-known  that  Louis  XIV.  and  his  suoces- 
aors,  during  the  last  century,  were  accustomed  to  hunt  in  the 
forests  of  St.  Germain  and  Fontainebleau  in  phsetons  and 
cabriolets;  how  matters  were  arranged  between  them  and  the 
stag  in  such  cases;,  we  leave  those  more  learned  in  field-sports 
than  ourselves  to  decide.  Notwithstanding  the  straight  avenues 
in  which  the  chases  and  forests  q£  France  are  cut,  likewise 
those  of  Hampton-C!ourt  and  Windsor  to  imitate  them,  the 
chaise-bunting  of  Anne,  and  the  phaeton-hunting  <^  die  Frendx 
kings  and  their  courts,  remain  to  us  historical  mysteries. 

Whilst  the  king  was  absent,  (and  he  never  remained  a  whole 
year  in  England,)  the  case  became  rather  embarrassing  bow 
the  coondl  of  regency  were  to  conduct  themselves,  if  they 
happened  to  be  by  any  chance  altogether  in  the  presence  of 
the  princess  Anne,  and,  as  most  of  them  were  her  particular 
friends,  and  held  the  great  state-offices,  this  was  not  unlikely. 
As  the  whole  together  represented  the  majesty  of  the  "RngHgli 
govenunent  and  sovereignty,  it  was  according  to  etiquette  tar 
them  to  sit,  and  the  princess  to  stand  in  their  presence.  This 
dilemma  was^  however,  successfully  modified,  by  observing 
that  a  quorum  (or  four  members)  of  this  body  nevar  entered 
collectively  the  presence  of  the  princess,  who  was  thus  able  to 
retain  her  seat  at  her  own  reoq>ti0n8,  as  three  persons  of  the 
council  of  regency  yrete  not  ^ititled  to  this  homage.'  Anne^ 

^  Pyne'fl  Palaces. 

'  Swift  notes  this  practioe  only  a  few  months  beibre  ber  death. 

*  Boger  Cok^  p.  126,  toL  iiL 
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who  wms  handf  tlie  most  rigoioiis  obflekrer  of  court  etiqu^te, 
espiessed  her  oUigatiQii  to  the  lord  keeper  for  this  oonwderate 
ansngement. 

It  has  beea  asserted,  that  when  the  princess  paid  her  re- 
jsarkable  visit  of  condolence  to  the  king^  his  majesty  had 
tanoallj  inrited  her  to  take  up  her  residence  at  St.  James's- 
'palace,  the  usual  abode  of  the  h^  to  the  throne  of  Qreat 
Britain.  Yean,  nevertheless,  intervened  before  she  left  Ber« 
kdi^qr-honse,  which  was  but  a  hired  dwelling;  to  take  possession 
of  the  ancient  palace  of  her  ancestors^  when  an  event  occurred 
of  an  extraordinary  nature :  the  princess  had  before  been  plun- 
dered by  highwaymen ;  she  was  now  robbed  by  buiglars.  The 
mysterious  disappearance  of  her  great  silver  cistern,  worth 
750L,  firom  Berkeley-house^  was  advertised  in  'the  Postman' 
in  the  spring  of  1695.  It  was  discovered  in  the  possession  of 
B  distiller  of  some  wealth  at  Twickenham,  who  was  afterwards 
tried  and  convicted  of  the  robbery. 

The  young  duke  of  Gloucester  continued  to  reside  at 
Campden-house,  on  account  of  its  salubrity  and  its  bracing 
air,  whidi  was  withal  so  mild,  that  in  sheltered  spots  in  the 
grounds  the  wild  olive,'  being  planted,  was  seen  growing 
vigorously,  and  enduring  the  severity  of  English  winters  and 
springs.  The  health  of  the  young  prince,  who  was  the  hope 
of  protestant  England^  was  of  so  very  precarious  a  nature, 
that  it  was  desirable  to  keep  him,  not  only  in  the  most 
salubrious  locality,  but  as  much  retired  as  possible  from 
the  view  of  the  people,  whose  attention  had  been,  since  the 
death  of  queen  Maiy,  anxiously  directed  towards  him.  The 
real  cause  of  the  little  prince's  ill  health  was  water  on  the 
fanun«  "  His  head  was  extremely  long  and  large,''  says  his 
Inograpber,  '^  whidi  made  him  very  difficult  to  be  fitted  with 
B  peruke  I"  His  hat,  poor  infiemt  f  at  five  years  old,  was 
large  enough  for  most  men.  It  was  the  tenific  malady  of 
hydrocephalus  that  prevented  him  firom  walking  freely,  long 
after  the  time  when  children  usually  run  alone.  The  com- 
plaint seems  to  have  been  little  understood,  because  when, 
ever  and  anon,  the  suffering  child  craved  the  assistance  of 

1  HiDer^f  Gardeoer'i  Dictknaiy,  fint  editkm;  orL  oka. 
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two  persons  to  lead  him  on  each  side,  especially  when  he  went 
up  and  down  stairs,  his  demand  of  support  was  treated  as 
mere  idle  whim.  Doubtless,  the  movement  of  the  water  at 
such  times  gave  him  vertigo ;  but  the  prince  of  Denmark  was 
either  advised  to  treat  the  child's  caution  of  retaining  assist- 
ance near  him  under  his  agonizing  infirmity  as  an  effeminate 
caprice,  or  he  had  worked  his  temper  up  to  violence.  The 
princess  shut  herself  up  with  her  little  son  for  more  than  an 
hour,  trying  to  reason  with  him  that  it  was  improper  to  be 
led  up  and  down  stairs  at  the  age  of  more  than  five  years. 
She  led  him  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  told  him  "  to 
walk,  as  she  was  sure  he  could  do  so/'^  he  obstinately  re* 
fused  to  stir,  without  being  led  by  at  least  one  person.  The 
princess  then  took  a  birch  rod,  and  gave  it  to  prince  George, 
who  repeatedly  slashed  his  son  with  it  in  vain ;  at  last,  by  dint 
of  severe  strokes,  the  torture  made  him  run  alone.  The  little 
invalid,  who  had  never  before  felt  the  disgrace  and  pain  a£ 
corporal  punishment,  ever  after  walked  up  and  down  stairs 
without  requiring  aid.'  The  whole  circumstance  was  revolt- 
ing, for  the  difficulty  is,  in  general,  to  keep  a  child  of  sudi 
age  fi:t>m  perpetually  firisking,  in  its  exuberance  of  animal 
q>irits.  Great  indeed  must  have  been  the  agony  and  con- 
fusion of  the  young  prince's  head  before  this  natural  vivacity 
could  be  extinguished;  nor  could  the  struggle  induced  hy 
cruelty  have  been  likely  to  strengthen  him,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  would  have  greatly  inflamed  and  aggravated  a  malady 
like  hydrocephalus. 

The  cruelty  in  that  era  regarding  education  was  one  of  its 
most  disgusting  and  demoralizing  features,  too  much  of  which 
is  still  retained  in  public  schools ;  but  such  discipline  exercised 
towards  children  in  health  seems  light  indeed,  when  compared 
to  the  regimen  prescribed  and  administered  by  the  prince  of 
Denmark  to  his  infirm  duld,  in  his  utter  ignorance  of  the 
physiology  of  disease.  The  prince,  probably,  was  stimulated 
by  his  dread  of  the  lampoons  and  caricatures  which  had  become 
efficient  weapons  of  party  attack  in  England.    Since  the  day 

^  Lewii  Jenkini'  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Qloacester :  Brit  Museum. 
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when  Shaftesbniy  promulgated  an  axiom  worthy  of  him,  that 
''ridicule is  the  test  of  truth/^  lampoons  had  be(X)me  positively 
atrocious  at  the  dose  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Every  calamity 
that  poor  frail  human  nature  is  heir  to  was  held  up  to  pubHc 
scorn,  in  the  most  loathsome  language  or  coarsest  limning,  by 
hired  party  scrawlers,  who,  merciless  as  demons,  were  as  active 
in  calumny  at  that  era,  as  persons  of  the  same  fraternity 
were,  subsequently,  in  the  French  revolution.  We  may  be 
proud  of  the  age  we  live  in,  when  the  tone  of  the  periodical 
press  of  the  present  day  is  contrasted  with  the  party  strife 
in  those  centuries,  which,  in  its  malignant  spirit  of  assault, 
spared  no  human  suffering,  and  neither  considered  age  nor 
sex  if  it  could  excite  that  spedes  of  mirth  which  debases  the 
human  face  far  below  the  brutes,  to  whom  laughter  is  denied. 
Prince  Geoi^  of  Denmark  knew  that  the  worst  of  the 
Jacobites  in  England  would  retaliate  on  his  child  all  the 
brutalities  that  were  daily  issued  against  'the  young  Pre- 

discussion. 

The  habits  of  life  of  the  little  duke  of  Gloucester  had  been 
strangely  divided  between  the  feminine  cherishing  and  petting 
that  the  princess,  his  mother,  and  her  ladies  thought  needful 
to  preserve  his  fragile  existence,  and  the  rudeness  and  ferodty 
which  the  prince,  his  father,  considered  ought  to  be  inculcated 
into  the  mind  and  manners  of  the  heir  of  a  kingdom,  where 
the  cry  .of  war  prevailed  over  every  other  sound,  and  where 
brute  strength  and  animal  bravery  were  valued  far  above 
wisdom,  benevolence,  and  even  that  majestic  attribute  of 
royalty, — amoral  courage.  The  father,  it  has  been  seen,  sought 
to  whip  a  dire  disease  out  of  the  young  prince ;  the  princess, 
on  the  contrary,  if  she  only  saw  him  totter  as  he  crossed  the 
room,  expressed  by  the  fading  of  her  colour  and  the  cold  dew 
breaking  on  her  brow,  that  her  maternal  fears  amounted  to 
^;Qny.^  During  the  spring  and  summer  of  the  same  year  when 
prince  6eoi^  had  forced  the  unfortunate  child  to  walk,  and 
go  up  and  down  stairs  without  the  support  his  sad  malady 
cnved,  illness  attacked  him  repeatedly,  owing  to  his  preter-- 

^  Lewis  Jenkim. 
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nuturalexertionB  to  seem  robust  aad  roUicldng,  when  pain 
imd  infirmity  insisted  on  their  due.  His  illnesaes  were 
attributed  to  every  cause  but  the  evident  one;  even  the 
6mell  of  some  harmless  leeks  was  supposed  by  the  sapient 
establishment  of  the  prince  and  princess  to  have  given  him 
a  fever. 

The  princess  Anne,  as  in  old  times,  wore  a  leek  on  St« 
DavidVday,  and  the  little  Gloucester,  to  whom  a  leek  had 
been  given  to  put  in  his  hat,  was  curious  regarding  the  why 
and  wherefore.  He  was  not  content  with  his  artificial  court- 
leek  of  silk  and  silver,  but  insisted  on  seeing  the  plant.  Jen« 
kins,  his  Welch  usher,  was  charmed  at  haviog  an  opportunity 
of  introducing  the  fiunous  edible  of  tiie  principality  to  the 
notice  of  the  future  prince  of  Wales.  The  child  played  with 
the  bundle  of  leeks,  by  tying  them  round  a  toy-ship  he  had^ 
which  was  large  enough  for  his  boys  to  dimb  the  masts :  ha 
then,  being  thoroughly  tired,  threw  himself  down  and  fell  asleep. 
He  awoke  very  ill,  and  the  greatest  alium  prevailed  at  Camp- 
den-house'  among  the  ladies,  that  the  future  prince  of  Wales 
had  been  poisoned  by  the  smell  of  leeks  on  St.  DavidVday. 
Doubtless  the  Jacobites,  of  whom  there  were  more  than  one 
in  the  household,  deemed  it  a  judgment.  Dr.  Baddiffe  was 
sent  for  firom  Oxford,  at  fiery  speed.  The  princess  Anne  was 
terrified ;  she  was  not  then  able  to  walk,  but  was  carried  up 
into  the  chamber  of  her  sick  son  in  her  sedan-chair,  with 
short  poles.  Dr.  Baddiffe,  when  he  came,  dedared  that  the 
young  duke  had  a  fever,  but  he  recovered  in  nine  days.  The 
fever  was,  however,  soon  succeeded  by  a  relapse,  which  again 
confined  the  child  to  his  bed.  The  ladies  sought  to  amu^ 
the  little  invalid  by  presents  of  toys ;  while  the  male  atten- 
dants, who,  with  his  small  soldiers,  were  permitted  to  surround 
his  bed, — ^probably  by  the  desire  of  the  prince  of  Denmark, 
}ns  &ther, — were  of  the  hardening  faction,  and  devised  sports 
of  a  different  nature.  The  boy-soldiers  were  posted  as  sen- 
tinels at  his  door ;  tattoos  were  flourished  on  the  drum,  and 
toy  fortifications  builded  by  his  bed-side.  So  £Eur,  so  well ; 
but  the  zeal  o£  the  ladies  of  the  princess,  in  seeking  &xr  him 

^  Lewis  Jenkins. 
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qmeter  amnsementBy  prodnced  a  aoene  in  oppositi0a  not  re- 
jDwkaUy  edifying.     Mrs.  Bosb,  the  nnne  of  the  princess  his 
mother,  who  had  previously  purchased  all  his  toys,  (fiUing  at 
ihsit  time  the  office  of  privy-pmse  in  the  household  at  Camp- 
den-hoQse,)  thought  proper  to  send  him  by  Wetherby,  one 
of  his  dudrmeD,  an  automaton,  representing  prince  Louis  of 
Baden  fighting  the  Tories.  As  the  young  duke  had  given  up 
toys  nnce  the  preceding  summer,  his  masculine  attendants 
atsrted  the  idea  that  the  present  was  a  great  affixmt,  and  it  was 
fivthwith  sentenced  to  be  torn  to  pieoesi, — an  execution  which 
was  instantly  performed  by  the  side  duke's  small  soldiers. 
The  next  notion  adopted  was,  that  the  messenger  ought  to 
receive  condign  punishment  for  the  crime  of  bringing  a  doll 
to  the  hope  of  En^and.     Wetherby,  the  chairman,  however^ 
taking  warning  by  the  ungradons  reception  of  the  present,  had 
not  waited  for  tUs  determination,  but  decamped,  and  roshing 
down  Campden-hiD,  had  taken  refuge  in  some  hospitable  nook 
in  the  dqths  of  Eeaunngton  town.  In  the  course  of  the  nflber* 
noon  he  was  discovered  and  captured,  and  being  detained  all 
night  in  prison,  the  duke  of  Gloucester^  ordered  him  to  be 
brought  into  his  presence  next  morning  for  sentence,  whidi 
lie  pronoonced.  Wetherby  was  bound  hand  and  foot,  mounted 
en  the  wooden  horse,  and  soused  all  over  with  water  firom 
cnonnoiia  syringes  and  aquirts.     As  four  grown  men,  besides 
the  small  soUiers,  were  engaged  in  this  execution,  resistance 
waa  vain,  and  the  victim  recdved  no  mercy,  because  he  had  been 
the  foremost  in  playing  off  similar  practical  jokes  on  others,  for 
the  amiable  pastime  of  the  heir  to  the  British  throne.    When 
Wetherby  was  half-drowned  with  his  shower-baths,  his  tor- 
mentors drew  him  on  the  horse  into  tiie  bed-room  of  the  tkk. 
doke  of  Okmcester,  who  exceedingly  enjoyed  the  sight  of  the 
man's  woM  condition. 

The  princess  was  extremely  solidtoos  that  her  young  son 
sbould  never  rqpeat  any  vulgar  or  profane  expressions  in  hia 
conversation ;  her  precqits  on  whidi  head,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, were  not  mndi  heeded   while  he  witnessed   similar 

conducted  by  Aofain  Church  and  Dick  Drury, 
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the  drunken  and  swearing  coachmen,  aided  by  the  mnning 
footmen  and  chairm^i  of  the  palace,  such  functionaries  being; 
in  that  era,  many  grades  less  civilized  than  their  class  at  the 
present  day.  The  fruits  of  this  companionship  soon  were 
manifest  by  the  conversation  of  the  in&nt  prince,  which  was 
garnished  with  expressions  very  startling  to  the  ladies  of  the 
household  of  the  princess.  The  duchess  of  Northumberland,^ 
when  one  day  visiting  her  royal  highness,  was  greeted  by  the 
little  duke,  in  return  for  her  caresses,  with  some  expletives^ 
which  were  any  thing  but  appropriate  to  courtly  circles.  The 
princess  Anne  was  roused  by  this  incident  into  strict  inquiry 
as  to  the  persons  that  had  corrupted  the  conversation  of  her 
little  son.  She  was  told  that  he  learned  his  ill  language  by 
hearing  his  small  soldiers  "  becall  one  another.'^-  After  the 
evil  had  taken  root,  the  princess  in  vain  exercised  almost  teas- 
ing vigilance  respecting  its  recurrence ;  but  coarse  and  profane 
language  on  the  lips  of  a  child  in  those  days,  was  considered 
to  give  hopeful  promise  of  a  warlike  manhood.  One  day  her 
royal  highness  was  receiving  a  visit  at  her  toilet  firom  her 
little  son,  when  he  informed  her  that  he  was  ''  confounded 
dry.'' — '^  Who  has  taught  yoa  those  words  ?''  demanded  the 
princess.  ''  K  I  say  Dick  Drury,"'  whispered  the  duke  of 
Gloucester  to  one  of  his  mother's  ladies,  ''he  will  be  sent 
down  stairs.  Mamma,''  added  he  aloud,  ''  I  invented  them 
myself."  Another  time,  at  one  of  these  toilet-visits,  the  young 
prince  made  use  of  the  expletive,  ''  I  vow."  The  princess, 
his  mother,  demanded  ''who  he  had  heard  qpeak  in  that 
manner  ?" — "  Lewis,"  repUed  the  duke.  "  Lewis  Jenkins  shall 
be  turned  out  of  waiting,  then,"  said  the  princess  Anne. 
"Oh,  no,  mamma,"  said  the.  child;  "it  was  I  myself  did 
invent  that  word,  now  I  think  of  it."  Surrounded  as  the 
royal  boy  was  with  attendants,  having  a  preceptor  who  was  a 
clergyman,  likewise  a  chaplain  who  called  himself  his  own,  he 
appears  to  have  learned  the  first  elements  of  the  Christian 
religion  by  mere  accident.  Prayers,  it  is  true,  were  read 
every  day  at  eleven  o'clock  by  his  preceptor,  Mr.  Pratt,  be- 

*  Wife  of  George  Ktzroj.dnke  of  Northmnberknd,  Anne's  ille^ttmatekinflman. 
'  Lewis  Jenkins.  '  The  duke  of  Olonoester's  coachntan. 


fore  lie  took  his  reading  lesson;  but  to  these  the  voung  dake 
positively  refused  to  give  his  attention^  simply  because  he 
could  not  understand  what  they  meant.  That  no  explanation 
had  been  given  to  him,  satis&ctory  to  his  infant  mind,  is  ap- 
parent by  his  docility  when  instructed  by  a  person  who  was 
in  earnest. 

Change  of  air  had  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Baddiffe,  in 
the  sunmier  of  1695.  The  princess  inquired  for  houses  at 
Epsom,  Richmond,  and  Hampstead ;  at  last,  her  own  early 
reminiscences  led  her  to  prefer  Twickenham,  but  she  no 
longer  had  the  oonunand  of  the  old  palace  where  she  was 
nursed.  She  was  offered,  for  her  son's  household  and  her 
own,  a  pleasant  mansion,  an  adjunct  formerly  belonging  to 
the  queen's  manor-house  opposite  to  Twickenham  church, 
held  in  crown-lease  from  Catharine  of  Braganza  by  Mrs. 
Davies,  an  ancient  gentlewoman  of  Charles  I.'s  court,  who 
was  more  than  eighty  years  of  age.  She  was  aunt  to  the 
'old  earl  of  Berkeley,  and  consequenth'  great-aunt  to  the 
governor  of  the  little  prince,  lord  Fitzhcuxling.  She  was  de- 
vout, and  lived  an  ascetic  life  on  herbs  and  finiit,  although  a 
lady  of  family  and  property.  Simple  as  were  her  habits,  she 
enjoyed  a  healthy  and  cheerful  old  age.  All  the  fields  and 
hedgerows  of  the  estate,  consisting  of  sixteen  acres,  she  had 
caused  to  be  planted  with  beautiful  fruit-trees.  The  cherries 
were  richly  ripe  when  the  princess  came  to  Twickenham,  and 
the  hospitable  owner  gave  the  individuals  of  the  princess's 
household  leave  to  gather  as  much  fruit  as  they  pleased,  on 
the  ccmdition  ''that  they  were  not  to  break  or  spoil  her 
trees.''  The  caution  was  not  misplaced,  for  the  young  duke  of 
Gloucester's  regiment  of  boys  followed  him  to  Twickenham; 
but  their  exerdses  were  confined  to  the  ait  in  the  Thames, 
nearly  opposite  the  church.  When  the  princess  had  resided  at 
tfiis  lady's  seat  for  a  month,  she  told  sir  Benjamin  Bathurst  to 
take  a  hundred  guineas,  and  offer  them  to  their  aged  hostess 
in  payment  Sat  rent  and  for  the  trouble  which  she  and  her 
people  had  given,  but  the  old  lady  positively  declared  she  would 
leceive  nothing.  Sir  Benjamin,  nevertheless,  pressed  the 
payment  on  her,  and  put  the  guineas  in  her  lap;  but  Mrs. 
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Davies  persisted  in  her  lefiisal,  and  rismg  np^  let  the  gold 
she  rejected  roll  to  all  comers  of  tiie  room^  leaving  the  comp- 
troller to  gather  it  up  as  he  might.  The  princess  Anne  was 
astonished  at  generosity  she  had  been  little  accustomed  to, 
declaring,  "  that  although  it  would  have  been  pleasure  to  have 
rewarded  this  loyal  gentlewoman  to  the  utmost  of  her  power, 
yet  they  must  abstain  firom  the  further  tender  of  mon^,  since 
her  delicacy  was  hurt  by  it/'^ 

Thei:B  certainly  exists  instinctiye  affection  between  dbildren 
and  aged  persons  who  are  devoted  to  the  practice  of  benefit 
cent  piety.  Mrs.  Davies  and  the  little  duke  of  Gloucester 
soon  became  confidential  firiends.  Many  younger  and  fiurer 
faces  were  around  him,  aU  full  of  flattery  and  indulgence ; 
yet,  peradventnre,  the  princely  infant  saw  expression  beaming 
firom  her  wrinkled  brow  that  was  more  attractiye  to  his  childish 
instinct  From  the  lips  of  this  old  recluse  he  learned  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  several 
prayers  wldch  were  satiafiutory  to  his  intelhgence.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  the  deyout  lady  accompanied  her  tuitioa 
by  explanation  and  instruction  suitable  to  his  infant  mind, 
for  he  never  omitted  repeating  the  aspirations  she  had  taught 
him,  with  great  exactness,  every  night  and  morning/  although 
he  still  remained  utterly  obtuse  to  the  prayers  read  by  his 
preceptor.  These  fiicts  are  detailed  by  Lewis  Jenkins,  without 
the  slightest  perception  of  the  touching  providence  which  led 
the  young  child  to  imbibe  the  knowledge  of  prayer  fix)m  the 
lips  of  this  benevolent  recluse  of  the  church  of  Ihigland.  Her 
religious  influence  over  the  n^lected  mind  of  the  wayward 
Kttle  prince,  who  had  nuaufeated  active  hatred  to  every  sem- 
blauce  of  the  worship  of  God,  must  have  been  effected  by 
conversations  of  vital  interest  to  Christian  civilization. 

The  princess  was,  one  Sunday,  preparing  to  go  to  Twicken^ 
ham  church,  when  her  little  son  came  to  her,  and  preferred  a 
request  to  go  to  church  with  her  for  the  first  time.  When  he 
received  her  permission,  he  ran  to  "  my  lady  goyemess.  Fits- 
harding,  who  was,''  observes  Lewis,  ''  as  witty  and  pleasant  a 
lady  as  any  in  England*''     The  duke  of  Gloucester  told  *hex 

^  Lefwu  Jenkmi.  *  Ibid. 
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fhat  be  was  gcnng  to  Twickenliam  church  with  his  maimna, 
Hj  lady  Fztzharding  asked  him,  ''  If,  when  there,  he  would 
say  the  Psalms  V  for  he  had  made  great  resistance  to  this 
psrt  of  his  religious  exercises.  ''  I  will  eing  them/'  replied 
the  little  prince.  He  became  henceforth,  somewhat  obser- 
Tant  and  critical  regarding  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of 
the  palace,  and  the  tendency  of  his  thoughts  soon  was  appa- 
rent at  his  nsnal  visits  to  his  mother's  toilet.  *'  Mamma,''* 
said  he,  ''why  have  you  two  chaplains,  and  I  but  one?'' 
^  Pray,''  asked  the  princess  Anne,  by  way  of  an  answer, 
^  what  do  you  give  your  one  chaplain  ?"  Now  it  is  well  known 
that  this  o£Sce  in  the  royal  household  is  merely  titular  and 
honorary.  The  little  duke  must  have  heard  the  fact  by  his 
reply,  though  he  was  unconscious  that  it  was  a  repartee. 
"  Mamma,"  said  he,  ''  I  give  him — ^his  liberty."  At  which 
answer  the  princess  laughed  heartily,  and  often  repeated  it  as 
a  good  instance  of  royid  patronage  and  benevolence  to  the 
drarch  of  England.^ 

When  the  household  of  the  princess  Anne  left  Twickenham, 
the  duke  of  Gloucester  was  brought  back  to  Campden-house, 
and  here  he  found  aU  his  small  soldiers  posted  as  sentinels  on 
guard ;  they  received  him,  to  his  great  pleasure,  with  presented 
aims  and  the  honours  of  war.  Their  exercises  were  now 
occasionally  transferred  to  "  Wormwood  Common ;"  perhaps 
Lewis  means  the  place  called  Wormwood  Scrubs,  or  Shrubs. 
Here  the  young  prince  was  walking  one  morning  for  the  air 
with  ''  a  pistol  in  his  hand :"  he  fell  down,  and  hurt  his  fore* 
head  against  it.  When  he  returned  to  Campden-house,  the 
ladies  were  very  full  of  pity  r^arding  his  hurt ;  he  told  them 
*^that  a  bullet  had  grazed  his  forehead,  but  that,  as  a  soldier, 
he  could  not  cry  when  wounded."  Again  he  was  very  earnest 
in  his  desire  to  be  prince  of  Wales,  but  he  was,  as  usual, 
''diecked  by  his  mother." 

The  princess,  finding  that  her  diild  about  this  time  suffered 
with  inflammation  in  tilie  eyes,  became  alarmed  lest  he  should 
be  as  much  subject  to  this  distresmng  complaint  as  she  was, 
and  her  sister  queen  Mary.     The  idea  grieved  her  so  much, 

^  Lewli  JakiDf. 
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that  she  went  in  person  to  Bloomsbuiy,  where  lived  old  Dr. 
Eichley^  who  was,  in  the  language  of  our  narrator^  ^^  famous 
for  bad  eyes.^'  It  is  to  be  feared  that  he  was  a  quack  doctor. 
He  gave  the  princess  a  little  bottle^  and  directed  the  liquid 
therein  to  be  applied  to  the  eyelids  with  a  camels  hair  brush. 
At  that  time  the  duke  of  Gloucester's  eyes  were  almost  closed^ 
so  that  he  could  not  bear  the  light.  He  had  been  prescribed 
diet-drink,  which  he  refused  to  take  until  his  father,  prince 
George  of  Denmark,  had  enforced  obedience  by  another  casti- 
gation ;  but  when  swallowed,  *^  the  diet-drink ''  did  no  good. 
The  princess  Anne,  who  had  been  harassed  and  vexed  by 
these  contentions,  applied  the  nostrum  of  the  oculist  she  had 
sought,  which  effected  an  immediate  cure;  upon  which  her 
royal  highness  sent  the  Bloomsbury  doctor  a  purse  with  fifty 
guineas,  in  token  of  gratitude.^ 

The  faithful  Welch  usher  of  the  young  duke  was  anxious 
to  acquire  the  elements  of  many  sciences,  for  the  purpose  of 
imparting  them  to  his  young  master.  According  to  his  own 
account,  he  gave  him  his  first  ideas  of  fencing,  fortification^ 
geometry,  and  mathematics.  The  child  ran  to  his  mother 
every  day,  to  display  his  new  acquisitions  in  her  dressing- 
room  ;  yet  they  brought  neither  thanks  nor  reward  to  the  un- 
fortunate Welchman,  but  reproofs  for  presumption  from  ene- 
mies on  all  sides,  and  advice  firom  the  princess  *'  to  mind  his 
own  business/'  Mr.  Pratt,  the  tutor,  considered  his  office 
was  invaded,  and  "  my  lady  governess ''  Fitzharding,  was  parti* 
cularly  enraged  at  the  very  idea  of  "  the  mathematics,''  which 
she  evidently  took  for  some  species  of  conjiuration.  The  fol- 
lowing  scene  and  dialogue,  ruefully  related  by  the  poor  Welch- 
man,  is  simple  matter  of  fact,  and  took  place  before  Swift  or 
Goldsmith  had  dashed  at  the  same  incident  in  their  fictitious 
characters.  ''  One  day,  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester  pulled 
a  paper  out  of  my  pocket,"  says  Lewis,  '^  on  which  were  some 
problems  in  geometry.  He  looked  it  over,  and  found  some 
triangles.  '  Lewis,'  said  he,  '  I  can  make  these.' — ^  No  ques- 
tion of  that,'  I  repUed,  not  much  attending  to  what  he  said." 
It  must  have  been  this  unlucky  paper,  carried  off  by  the  Uttle 

*  Lewis  Jenkbu. 


prince  to  the  toilet  of  the  princess  Anne^  that  excited  the  wrath 
of  the  fair  Fitzharding,  who  possibly  mistook  the  geometrical 
figures  for  magic  characters.  The  same  day,  the  kdy  Fitas* 
harding  having  superintended  the  dinner  of  the  young  prince 
her  charge,  sailed  out  of  the  room,  with  Lewis  Jenkins  car- 
rying her  train :  while  they  were  proceeding  thus  down  stairs 
to  the  apartment  of  the  princess,  the  courtly  dame,  turning 
her  head  over  her  shoulder,  said  disdainfully  to  the  obse^ 
quioua  squire  performing  the  office  of  her  train-bearer, ''  Lewis, 
I  find  you  pretend  to  give  the  duke  notions  of  mathematics 
and  9tuffJ*^  Poor  Lewis  Jenkins  answered  widely  enough 
firom  this  accusation,  by  saying,  meekly,  "  I  only  repeated 
stories  from  history,  to  divert  and  assist  the  yoimg  duke  in 
his  plays/'  Another  angry  askance  over  her  shoulder  was 
darted  by  the  lady  governess  on  the  hapless  bearer  of  her 
train.  "  Fray/'  asked  she,  "  where  did  you  get  your  learn- 
ing V*  Such  a  question,  it  appears,  was  unanswerable ;  but  the 
&br  one's  wrath  was  somewhat  appeased  by  her  lord,  who  told 
her  ''  that  Lewis  Jenkins  was  a  good  youth,  had  read  much, 
and  did  not  mean  any  harm."  Lord  Fitzharding,  however, 
was  commissioned  by  the  princess  Anne  to  hinder  Lewis  from 
teaching  her  son  any  thing,  ''  because  it  would  injure  him 
when  he  was  learning  fortification,  geometry,  and  other 
sciences  according  to  the  regular  methods."  The  princess 
had  no  sooner  given  this  prohibition,  than  she  fiaw  her  young 
ion  patting  himself  into  fencing  attitudes.  '^I  thought  I 
had  forbidden  your  people  to  fence  with  you,"  observed  her 
royal  highness.  '^  Oh,  yes,  mamma,"  repUed  the  child ;  **  but 
I  hope  you  will  give  them  leave  to  defend  themselves  when 
I  attack  them." 

The  poor  little  prince,  although  delicate,  was,  when  relieved 
fimn  the  pressure  of  actual  pain,  high-spirited  and  lively. 

'  AH  the  oomic  Utentare  of  that  era  was  taken  from  life,  and  the  above  leema 
to  be  the  original  of  Swift's  satirical  lines, — 

•*  With  their  Oridj  \uA  HtitArchs,  and  Homers  and  Huffs 
Kow,  madasi,  youll  think  it  a  strange  thing  to  say. 
But  the  sight  of  a  book  makes  me  sick  to  this  day." 

GoUBiith  Las  n-edioed  H  in  his  poem  of  *'  BetaliatUm." 
VOL.  Till.  n 
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XTnlike  his  parents,  he  showed  marked  indifference  to  food. 
His  nurse,  Mrs.  Wanley,  was  forced  to  sit  by  him  at  his 
meals,  to  remind  him  that  it  was  needfol  to  eat,  and  even  to 
feed  him  occasionally:  he  would  turn  from  the  food  she  pre- 
sented, and  pick  up  crumbs,  eating  them  in  preference  to  solid 
nourishment.  His  tutor,  Pratt,  passed  through  the  room,  and 
said  reprovingly,  "  You  pick  crumbs  as  if  you  were  a  chicken.'* 
*'  Yes,  yes,"  replied  the  child ;  "  but  Fm  a  chick  o*  the  game, 
though  1"  The  tutor  seems  to  have  been  an  object  of  th^ 
princely  boy^s  aversion,  whose  dislike  to  hear  him  read  prayers 
amoimted  to  antipathy.  He  used  to  beg  Mrs.  Wanley  to 
have  the  prayers  shortened,  yet  he  was  quite  willing  to  repeat 
those  his  old  firiend  at  Twickenham  had  taught  him.  The 
prohibitions  which  the  princess  Anne  gavq  repeatedly  to  the 
historical  narratives  told  by  Lewis  to  her  son,  are  attributed  to 
the  jealousy  that  Mr.  Pratt  manifested,  because  more  than  once 
in  conversation,  the  young  prince  his  pupil  discussed  with  him 
incidents  firom  ancient  history,  which  ^e  tutor  was  fully  aware 
had  not  been  acquired  from  himself.  Mr.  Pratt  complained  to 
lady  Fitzharding,  his  patroness,  who  represented  the  drcum- 
stance  to  the  princess,  so  as  to  excite  her  displeasure. 

The  princess  Anne  enjoyed  during  the  summer,  at  least  in 
the  regard  of  the  people,  the  dignity  of  first  lady  of  England ; 
but  the  return  of  the  king,  her  brother-in-law,  in  October 
1695,  did  not  increase  her  tranquillity  or  happiness.  His 
majesty's  arms  were  more  successfdl  than  usual,  but  many 
symptoms  betokened  that  the  royal  temper  was  in  a  painfiil 
state  of  exasperation.  Namur,  it  is  true,  had  fallen  into  his 
possession,  gained  at  an  awful  cost  of  blood  and  treasure  ; 
but  no  warrior  was  ever  more  ashamed  of  defeat,  than  king 
Wilham  was  at  the  flood  of  congratulatory  addresses  on  this 
victoiy,  which  were  poured  on  him  from  every  town  in 
England.  His  gradous  majesty  distributed  sarcasms  on  all 
sides  by  way  of  answers. 

The  princess  Anne,  considerirg  herself  eminently  successful 
in  her  letter  of  condolence  on  the  death  of  the  queen,  now 
penned  her  royal  brother-in-law  an  adulatory  epistle  on  bis 


eonqaest  of  Namnr/  to  which  his  majesty  had  not  the  civility 
to  retnm  any  answer.  The  mayor  of  Norwich,  or  of  some 
other  distant  city,  brought  him  np  condolences  for  the  death 
of  qaeen  Mary,  and  oongratnlations  for  the  taking  of  Namnr, 
and  presented  them  with  a  speech,  which  was  rather  smart 
and  pithy  for  a  eivic  address,  saying,  ''  I  bring  yomr  majesty 
my  hands  foil  of  joy  and  sorrow.'' — "  Put  both  in  one  hand, 
master  mayor,''^  interrupted  the  king,  in  a  hoarse  voice. 
The  bystanders  stood  aghast;,  unable  to  tell  whether  his  ma- 
jesty meant  to  sneer  or  joke  at  the  condolence  for  his  queen; 
but  William  was  tired  at  the  expression  of  public  sorrow  so 
many  months  after  date,  and  disgusted  with  being  reminded 
of  the  tardy  capture  of  Namur,  which  had  cost  him  the  lives 
of  12,000  men,  and  was,  indeed,  but  a  piece  taken  on  the 
Flemish  chess-board  of  war,  where  he  and  Louis  XIV.  had 
fixr  many  years  amused  themselves  by  playing  away  the  blood, 
treasure,  and  commerce  of  their  subjects.  Among  other  vic- 
tims of  this  dear-bought  capture,  was  the  deputy-governor 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  Mr.  Qodfirey,  who  had  visited  the 
•eat  of  war  r^arding  mon^  transactions  fiom  tiie  bank; 
^being  permitted  by  the  kii^  himself  to  go  into  the  trenches, 
to  witness  the  glory  of  the  confederate  armies,  a  cannon  ball 
Uled  him  by  his  majesty^s  side, — an  odd  chance  of  war, 
which,  taking  the  man  ol  money,  and  leaving  the  man  of 
latUesi,  is  said  to  have  strengthened  more  than  ever  William 
III.'s  belief  in  £EU»lism,  However,  on  the  death  of  the  pow 
banker,  lie  rather  ungraciously  asked, '  What  business  had  he 

tlioe?^ But  after  this  accident,  if  any  one  of  his  own 

boofldiold  servants  came  out  of  curiosity  to  see  the  progress 
of  the  siege,  he  gave  him  a  caning.'" 
The  king  paid  a  state  virit  to  the  princess  Anne,  or  rather 

'  CoBtdnet  of  tlie  DndieM  of  Uirlboraugb.    She  g^ves  tho  letter,  which  li 
ane  nahyige,  aol  worth  qootiiig. 

'  Br  John  Dthymple't  Hiatoty  mj9  it  wm  the  lord  me^or  of, London;  « 
Mke,  for  he  hed  long  before  condoled  on  the  queen's  death.   It  vnm  evidimtly 
Me  of  the  i&elfoeted  dtiei  which  had  njoiced  at  the  death  of  the  queen,  and 
[tar,  hring  aknned  at  the  kins's  anooen  in  Fbnder%  had  rememhered  the 


IVne  and  Secret  History,  &&,  from  the  library  of  his  royal  l^hnett  the  dnke 
p.  S50^  voL  ii« 
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to  her  son,  at  Campden*lioufle ;  the  young  duke  received  hid 
majesty  under  arms^  and  saluted  him  ^th  the  pike^  according 
to  the  mode  then  in  vogue  of  paying  military  honours.  King 
William,  who  was  fond  of  children,  seemed  pleased,  and  begau 
conversing  with  him  by  the  question  of,  "  Whether  he  had 
any  horses  yet  ?" — "  Yes,'^  repUed  the  little  duke;  "  I  have 
one  Uve  horse,  and  two  dead  ones"  The  king  laughed  at 
him  for  keeping  iiead  horses,  in  a  manner  which  exceedingly 
aggravated  the  child ;  he  then  gave  him  the  information,  "  that 
soldiers  always  buried  their  dead  horses  out  of  their  sight.'^ 
The  little  duke  had  designated  his  wooden  horses  as  dead 
ones,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Shetland  pony,  '*  no  bigger 
than  a  mastiff,^^  which  occasionally  carried  him.  He  took 
the  words  of  king  William  in  their  literal  sense,  and  insisted 
on  burying  his  wooden  horses  out  of  his  sight,  directly  the 
)X)yal  visit  was  concluded.  This  he  did  with  great  ceremony, 
and  even  composed  some  lines  as  epitaph,  which,  though 
childish  doggerel,  contradict  the  assertion,  gravely  recorded 
in  histoiy  as  one  of  his  juvenile  virtues,  '^  that  he  showed 
a  marked  aversion  to  verses  and  poetry/'  instead  of  which, 
several  other  instances  are  preserved  of  his  early  propenmtj 
for  rhyming.^ 

Hostility  was,  soon  after  this  visit,  renewed,  on  the  part  of 
king  William^  towards  the  princess  Aime.     The  reason  un- 
doubtedly was,  because  he  guessed  that  it  was  at  her  instiga- 
tion the  house  of  commons  entered  veiy  severely  into  the  sub- 
ject of  the  vested  rights  of  the  princes  of  Wales,  which   the 
childless  Dutch  sovereign  had  thought  proper  to  grant  to   his 
oountiyman  and  favourite,  Bentinck  earl  of  Portland,   aad 
his  heirs  for  ever.     William  had  permitted  the  appanage  be- 
longing to  the  heir-apparent  of  England  to  rest  in  abeyance 
while  his  queen  was  in  existence,  according  to  the  hope  her 
party  continued  to  express  while  she  lived,  that  she  might 
one  day«  have  a  son*    At  her  death,  he  recklessly  made    ^ 
present  of  it  to  his  friend,  and  for  ever,  too !    The  princess 
Anne  and  the  country  viewed  the  measure  much  as  the  people 
of  the  present  century  would  have  done,  if  his  late  majesty 

^  Lewis  Jenkins  j  Biographical  Tracts^  British  Mnseonu 
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George  IV.  had  giveu  away  the  prindpalily  of  Wales  to  one 
of  Mb  friends  after  the  death  of  his  daughter.  Had  lord 
PortLind  been  put  in  as  a  mere  locum  tenens,  the  matter 
might  have  be^i  endurable;  but  in  the  intense  ignorance, 
both  of  master  and  man^  on  the  subject  of  British  histoiy, 
th^  boldly  seized  on  this  inalienable  property.  The  discus- 
aba  in  the  house  of  commons  would  have  covered  them  with 
diggrace^  if  the  speeches  pronounced  therein  had  been  reported 
to  the  public  as  they  are  at  present.  But  this  was  liberty 
vhich  the  revolutionists  had  not  dreamed  of  granting ;  pil« 
lonr,  loss  of  ears,  and  the  lash,  were  castigations  distributed 
by  them  with  great  liberality  among  the  literati  who  reported 
toght  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  house  of  commons  or 
the  house  of  peers,  if  in  either  a  majority  considered  such 
reports  to  be  breach  of  privilege.  Even  so  late  as  the  days 
of  Dr.  Johnson  (the  head  and  precursor  of  that  mighty  band 
of  literary  talent,  the  gentlemen  reporters  of  the  press)  the 
most  absurd  subterfuges  were  resorted  to  when  information 
was  given  to  the  nation  of  the  debates  which  took  place  in 
the  house  of  commons ;  initials,  and  blanks  of  the  members' 
names,  with  the  cant  name  of  '^  the  parliament  of  Lilliput/' 
took  the  places  of  the  present  regular  reports.^ 

The  speech,  however,  of  a  learned  native  of  die  principality. 
Price,' the  member  for  Denbigh,  became  matter  of  history,  for 
he  probably  reported  his  own  oration  on  the  enormity  com- 
flatted  by  the  Dutch  king,  in  his  gift  to  his  favourite  of  the 
qipaoage  England  expected  one  day  to  see  possessed  by  the 
Km  of  her  princess.  When  lord  Portland  endeavoured  to 
obtain  the  revenues  of  this  absurd  grant,  his  demand  was  met 
b?  a  petition  against  his  possession  from  the  country  gentle-' 
flien  of  Denbigh,  presented  by  Price,  whose  speech  on  the 
ooeasion  presents  an  abstract  of  the  immunities  of  princes  of 
Wales,  as  heirs  to  the  English  crown,  "  Give  me  patience 
iod  pardon,^'  said  he,  "  and  I  will  lay  before  you  the  true 
&cts  upon  the  petition,  of  the  manner  of  the  grant,  and  what 

'  In  oopiei  of  MagasdneB  extant,  printed  aboat  the  middle  of  the  hut  ceotaxya 
(Gmtienian'g,  Uiiivenal,  and  Earopcan,)  thu  subterfuge  may  bo  seen. 

'  hi  the  very  lustory  from  which  t\uf  speech  is  transcribed,  the  name  of  Frios 
>ai£cBtodthu%P«-oe.—LifeofWiUiamIIL, printed  1705.  Seepp.440»441« 
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lis  granted.    The  great  lordships  of  Denbig^^  Bromfeld,  and 
Yale  have  been  for  some  centuries  the  revenues  of  the  kings 
of  England  and  princes  of  Wales^  ^here  upwards  of  fifteen 
hundred  tenants  pay  rents  and  other  royal  services.    These 
lordships  are  four  parts  in  five  of  the  whole  country,  and 
thirty  miles  in  extent :  there  are  great  and  profitable  wastes 
of  several  thousand  acres^  rich  and  valuable  mines,  besides 
other  advantages  which  a  mighty  fiitvourite  and  great  courtier 
might  make.    Nor  was  such  grant  for  any  short  term  to  lord 
Portland,  it  being  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  only  leaving^ 
a  reservation  of  Gs.  Sd,  per  annum  to  the  king  and  his  suc- 
cessors.   When  the  long  parliaments  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
H.  passed  the  act  concerning  his  fee-farm  rents,  they  ex- 
cepted these  within  the  principality  of  Wales, — ^a  plain  intinouu 
tion  that  parliament  thought  them  not  fitting  to  be  aliened, 
but  preserved  for  the  support  of  the  future  princes  of  Wales. 
There  is  a  great  duty  lies  upon  the  fireeholders  of  these  lord- 
ships :  on  the  creation  of  the  prince  of  Wales  they  pay  him 
800/.  for  mizes,  [probably  these  were  robes  and  apparel,]  which 
is  a  duty  that  cannot  be  severed,  and  it  will  be  very  difficult 
to  find  how  this  tenure  can  be  recondleable  with  the  lord 
Portland's  grant.    K  we  are  to  pay  these  niizes  to  this  noble 
lord,  then  he  is  quasi  prince  of  Wales,  for  such  duty  was  never 
paid  to  any  other ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  paid  to  the  prince  of 
Wales  and  this  noble  lord  too,  then  are  the  Welch  doubly- 
charged.     But  I  suppose  that  the  grant  of  the  revenues  of 
the  principality  is  the  forerunner  of  the  honour  too !     The 
story  goes,  that  we  were  brought  to  entertain  the  nominee 
of  Edward  I.  by  being  recommended  as  one  who  knew  not 
a  word  of  the  English  tongue:   how  we  were  deceived    is 
known.     I  suppose  Bentinck,  lord  Portland,  does  not  under- 
stand our  language  either ;  nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  he  will 
come  amongst  us  to  learn  it,  nor  shall  we  be  fond  of  learn* 
ing  his'* 

The  strudy  andent  Briton  then  quoted,  with  considerable 
aptness,  various  historical  passages  relative  to  the  indignation, 
the  English  people  had  always  manifested  against  greedjr 
foreign  favourites  of  royalty,  and  concluded  the  most  remark— 


able  historical  speech  of  his  era  with  these  remarkable  words : 
"  By  the  old  htw^  it  was  part  of  the  coronation-oath  of  our 
kings  not  to  alienate  the  ancient  patrimony  of  the  crown  with- 
out the  consent  of  parliament.  But  now^  when  Grod  shall 
please  to  send  us  a  prince  of  Wales,  he  may  have  snch  a  pr^ 
sent  of  a  crown  made  him  as  a  pope  did  to  king  John,  made 
by  his  father  king  of  Ireland,  sumamed  Sans  Terre}  or  Lack-^ 
land;  the  pope  confirmed  the  grant,  but  gave  hima  crown  of 
peacock's  feathers,  in  consideration  of  his  poverty.  I  would 
have  you  consider  we  are  Englishmen,  and  must,  like  patriots, 
stand  by  our  country,  and  not  suffer  it  to  be  tributary  to 
strangers;  and  rejoicing  that  we  have  beat  out  of  this  king* 
dom  popery  and  slavery,  and  now  with  as  great  joy  entertain 
jodnumufM'  and  poverty,  yd;  do  we  see  our  rights  given 
away,  and  our  Uberties  will  soon  fitdlow.  The  remedies  of  our 
fiirdOKthers  are  well  known,  yet  I  desire  not  punishment,  but 
redress.''  King  William  used  all  the  influence  of-his  person 
and  party  to  prevent  the  revocation  of  his  Denbigh  grant  ta 
Bentinck,  but  the  house  of  commons  inexorably  resumed  it. 
Had  the  intentions  of  the  hero  of  Nassau  been  carried  out> 
the  jnresent  hope  of  England  would  have  received  only  an 
income  of  6t.  8J.  yearly  from  his  fair  principality  of  Wides. 

The  insult  offered  to  Anne  in  regard  to  her  neglected  con- 
gratulations, was  not  the  only  one  she  had  to  endure.  When 
in^Diam  found  that  he  remained  on  the  English  throne  not* 
withstanding  the  death  of  his  partner,  he  repented  him  of  the 
oonoeasions  he  had  made  to  his  sister-in-law,  and  treated  her 
with  less  respect  than  if  she  had  been  the  wife  of  a  Dutch 
bm^master.*  His  majesty's  regal  jealousy  of  the  princess 
Anne  particulariy  manifest^  itself  in  matters  connected  with 
the  church  of  England.  All  the  chaplains  and  clergy  who 
preached  before  her  were  still  interdicted  from  making  any 
bows  to  her  before  they  began  their  sermons.  These  bows 
the  princess  (who,  says  our  authority,*  was  remarkably  civil) 

1  The  Englwh  pale  was  of  very  nazrow  limitB  xound  Dublin  oanturieB  after- 


*  Alhiding  to  the  popular  complaint  that  most  of  the  archbishops  and  bishop* 
•ppointed  hjf  William  and  Mary  leant  to  the  royal  creed. 

*  Goodnct  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlboroogh.  *  Hooper  MS. 
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used  alwajrs  to  return  in  a  very  dignified  manner,  even  if  the 
rank  of  the  clergyman  was  the  lowest.  But  Dr.  Hooper,  dean 
of  Canterbury,  and  Dr.  Birch,  rector  of  St.  Jameses  church,  ever 
disregarded  the  prohibitions  of  the  Dutch  king,  and  paid  her 
royal  highness  the  same  respect  which  she  always  received 
at  church  by  the  command  of  her  father,  during  his  reign. 

Since  the  death  of  queen  Mary,  WiUiam  III.  had  become 

more  gloomy  and  misanthropic  than  ever,  and  more  addicted 

to  drinking  schnaps   of  Hollands  gin  in  his  solitary  hours. 

These  potations  had  not  the  effect  of  intoxicating  his  phleg* 

made  temperament,  but  made  him  very  irritable,  and  in  the 

succeeding  mornings  he  was  very  apt  to  cane  his  inferior  ser* 

vants,  if  they  infiinged  in  the  slightest  manner  on  the  severe 

order  he  established.     A  French  servant,  who  had  the  care 

of  his  guns,  and  who  attended  him  in  his  shooting  excur* 

sions  in  Bushy-park,  and  the '  Home-park'  of  Hampton-Court, 

one  day  forgot  to  provide  himself  with  shot,  although  it  was 

his  duty  to  load  his  majesty's  fowling-piece  ,*  he  determined^ 

if  possible,  to  conceal  his  neglect,  and  therefore  repeatedly 

charged  the  king's  gun  merely  with  powder,  and  kept  his 

own  counsel,  exclaiming,  when  his  royal  master  fired,  ^^  I 

did  never, — ^no,  never  see  his  majesty  miss  before  !"^     The 

Banqueting-house  on  the  strand  of  the  Thames,  a  little  to 

the  left  of  the  Trophy  gateway  at  Hampton-Court,  was  the 

&vourite  scene  of  the  evening  potations  of  the  royal  widower. 

There,  away  fix>m  the  irksome  restraint  which  ever  attended 

his  life  in  the  state  apartments  of  an  English  palace,  he  unbent 

his  mind  with  his  Dutchmen,  and  enjoyed,  in  that  isolated 

retreat,  aU  the  freedom  from  courtly  refinement  which  eu* 

deared  his  palace  over  the  water  at  Loo.     The  Banqueting^ 

house  at  Hampton^Court  ib  said  to  have  been  built  by  William,* 

but  in  all  probability  he  only  altered  it.     The  oi^ies  cele-» 

brated  therein,  when  thus  converted  by  William  III.  into  a 

^  Fine's  PlBlaocB ;  likewiie  the  traditionB  of  Hampton-Oomt. 
*  An  engraving  at  the  Britiish  Mnseom,  among  the  King^s  MSS^  from  an 
indent  painting  representing  the  former  state  of  Hampton-Comrt  in  the  time 
of  the  TudorB  and  Stuarte,  before  WiUiam  III/b  alterationa,  shows  the  Banquet** 
ing-house  just  in  the  sqoan  form  it  is,  (and  on  the  same  spot*)  with  gothic  win* 
A,.^^  and  a  fbit  roof,  but  with  a  turret  at  the  western  comer,  and  the  royal 
i  flying. 
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loyal  gm-temple,  produced  such  reniarkable  irritation  in  his 
majesty^s  temper,  that  few  or  none  but  his  lowest  foreign 
menials  chose  to  cross  his  path  on  the  succeeding  mornings  ;^ 
for  the  persons  on  whom  he  was  wont  to  inflict  marks  of  his 
firactious  humour  were  £EU3etiously  called  in  the  royal  house* 
hold,  '*  king  William's  knights  of  the  cane/'* — a  distinction 
by  no  means  endurable  to  the  proud  Norman  blood  of  the 
English  aristocracy  who  held  state  offices  in  his  household* 
And  here  those  who  are  interested  in  the  historical  statistics 
of  civilisation  may  observe,  that  the  example  of  this  monarch's 
manners  made  prevalent  in  England,  throughout  the  last  cen- 
tuxy,  every  species  of  castigation  with  scourges  and  sticks,  not 
only  by  parliamentary  licence  in  the  English  armies  profes« 
sionally,  but  by  all  sorts  of  amateur  performances  from  the 
strong  to  the  weak*  The  national  usages  of  northern  Europe, 
when  emerging  fix>m  barbarism,  seem  to  have  been  imported 
by  him  into  these  islands.  Moreover,  his  contemporary  sove« 
reigns  of  Germany  and  the  far  North,  it  is  notorious,  wielded 
their  canes  with  remarkable  vigour  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  palace  discipline  they  chose  to  be  observed.  The  cudgel* 
lings  bestowed  by  czar  Peter  on  all  ranks  and  conditions  of 
his  loving  Russians,  without  partiaUty  or  regard  to  age  or  sex, 
are  matters  of  history.  The  canings  of  Frederic  I.  of  Prussia, 
(who  was  cousin-german  of  William  III.^  and  to  whom  he 
wished  to  leave  his  empire,)  it  is  well  known  refreshed,  not 
only  his  army  and  household,  but  his  sons,  daughters,  and 
friends,  Frederic  the  Great,  whose  kindred  to  the  hero  of 
Nassau  was  manifested  by  many  points  of  resemblance  in 
mind  and  person,  did  not  forget,  being  brought  up  under  his 
frther's  baton,  to  wield  ''the  cane-sceptre  of  Prussia,^'  as  a 
french  wit  has  aptiy  called  it,  at  certain  times  and  seasons, 
when  he  considered  it  peculiarly  efficacious. 

The  studied  marks  of  disrespect  which  the  princess  Anne 
received  from  her  brother-in-law  on  the  throne,  in  the  autumn 
of  1695^  began  to  excite  the  murmurs  of  the  people :  the 
king^s  conduct  to  her,  on  his  birthday,  completed  the  public 

*  ObaaratkiDi  npon  the  late  Rerolntion  in  England,  in  the  Somen*  Tracts, 
ToL  hr.  p.  4&.  t  Life  of  his  late  majesty  King  William  III. 
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discontent.    It  seems  that  all  the  English  and  Scotch  nobility 
who  were  particularly  interested  in  the  revolutionary  ^vem- 
ment^  hastened  to  London  at  the  end  of  October^  or  in  the 
beginning  of  November,  1695,  that  they  might  pay  their 
respects  to  king  William,  when  he  was  to  hold  his  lonely 
drawing-room  to  receive  congratulations  on  the  anniversary, 
at  once  of  his  birthday  and  of  the  English  revolution  of 
1688.     A  letter  of  lady  Brumlanrig'  (whose  husband,  as 
duke  of  Queensberry,  afterwards  played  such  a  remarkable 
part  ia  the  Scottish  union)  mentions  the  expectation  of  this 
drawing-room  to  her  correspondent,  lady  Hartington,   the 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  lady  Russell,  in  a  letter  dated 
October  27th,  in  which  several  curious  traits  of  the  oostome 
of  the  times  are  comprised.    As  the  father-in-law  of  the  writer 
died  the  same  year,  the  mourning  reception  she  describes  as 
customary  then  in  noble  fiunilies  on  occasions  of  death,  must 
have  been  on  that  account.^   "  I  am  every  day  set  out  in  form 
[to  receive  company]  on  a  dismal  black  bed,'  from  whidi  I 
intend  to  make  my  escape  next  week,  and  be  of  this  world 
again.    My  lady  Hyde  [the  first-cousin  of  the  princess  Anne] 
came  up  to  town  with  very  grave  resolutions  of  not  seeing  a 
play,  but  by  the  instigations  of  the  Evil  one,  and  the  persua- 
sions of  some  friends,  she  has  bin  at  three  within  the  week; 
and  I  hope  to  follow  her  example  the  next,  for  they  act  now 
in  Covent-garden,  and  they  say  they  are  there  very  full.     I 
hear  nothing  yet  of  Cockatoo  and  lady  Betty,  by  which  I 
suppose  they  are  not  come  to  town  yet;  but  all  our  Bath 
acquaintance  are,  almost  as  soon  as  myself.     I  was  in  hopes 
the  birthday  would  have  brought  your  ladyship  to  town ;  if 
you  are  still  at  Wobum,  I  must  beg  leave  to  present  my 
service  to  my  lady  Bussell.'^     The  birthday  reception,  for 

^  Lady  Haiy  Boyle,  grand-dftnghter  of  the  earl  of  Burlington,  was  wifb  to 
Jamea,  seoond  duke  of  Queensbeny,  who  sncoeeded  to  the  title  beforo  the  year  of 
1695  liad  expired. 

^  Although  the  lady  had  just  become  a  duchess,  she  signs  herself  by  her  old 
fiuniliar  name  of  M,  DrumUmrig,  The  letter  is  edited  &om  the  MS.  in  pos- 
session of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Beronshire,  by  permission. 

'  This  ceremony  is  mentioned  in  the  Life  of  Catharine  of  Braganza.  In  aU 
Tiaits  of  condolence,  even  for  the  loss  of  places  under  government^  it  was  etiquette, 
in  this  era,  for  the  redpent  party  to  be  reclining  on  a  couch  or  bed. 


which  the  beaux  and  belles  of  the  English  nobility  were  thus 
flocking  to  town^  was  no  pleasant  ceremonial  for  the  bereaved 
kingj  who  probably  had  forgotten  it^  and^  withal,  did  not 
know  how  to  conduct  himself,  having  always  escaped,  as 
much  as  possible,  from  the  etiquette  of  such  affairs,  and  left 
them  to  the  able  guidance  of  his  regal  partner  and  consort, 
queen  Mary. 

Princesses  of  the  royal  family  who  were  nearest  to  the 
throne,  when  there  happened  to  be  no  queen-consort,  had 
taken  distinguished  parts  in  such  receptions  in  preceding 
reigna;  the  sisters  of  Edward  VT.,  and  themother  of  Charles  II., 
had  received  the  female  nobility  in  the  royal  withdrawing- 
loom.  The  princess  Anne,  in  addition  to  her  birth-rank,  (far 
higher  than  that  of  the  king,)  was,  withal,  the  apparent  suc- 
cessor to  the  British  crown,  and  therefore  she  ought,  according 
to  all  precedents,  to  have  had  a  distinguished  place  near  the 
throne  of  her  brother-in-law,  even  if  she  had  not  been  deputed 
by  him  to  have  received  the  female  nobility  as  his  nearest 
relative.  But  so  far  was  the  Dutch  sovereign  from  according 
the  usual  marks  of  respect  due  to  her  as  the  heiress  of  the 
Britannic  empire,  and  as  the  sister  of  his  late  consort,  that  he 
outraged,  not  only  royal  etiquette,  but  common  courtesy,  by 
causing  her  to  wait  nearly  two  hours  in  his  ante-chamber 
without  the  slightest  distinction  between  her  and  the  wives 
of  the  aldermen  and  deputies  of  the  common-councilmen  who 
attended  his  court  receptions  at  Kensington-palace.^  The 
princess  was  subject  to  similar  insult  every  reception-day, 
during  the  winter  at  least,  until  the  murmurs  of  the  people 
reminding  the  king  that  her  royal  highness  was  the  object  of 
their  warmest  affections,  were  re-echoed  by  those  of  his  own 
English  officials  who  had  access  to  his  person.  Indeed,  they 
were  forced  to  convince  him  that  he  was  showing  more  contempt 
to  their  princess  than  the  nation  at  large  would  bear,  and  then 
his  majesty  found  it  necessary  to  alter  his  system.  When  the 
princess  came  for  the  future,  lord  Jersey,  the  lord  chamber- 
lain, was  despatched  to  usher  her  in  due  form  into  the  pre- 
sence.    Yet  cause  of  complaint  still  existed,  that  no  one  waf 

^  Condact  of  the  Duchess  of  Morlborongh,  p.  110. 
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sent  to  receive  her,  when  alighting,  of  higher  rank  than  ft 
court  page, — a  grievance  which  is  peculiarly  noticed  by  lady 
Marlborough,  who  affirms  that  such  neglect  constituted  the 
discourse  of  the  town  whenever  it  happened  It  is  very  evi- 
dent that  trial  was  made  by  his  majesty,  on  his  return  from 
his  successM  campaign,  of  how  &r  the  English  people  would 
permit  their  princess  to  be  treated  with  the  species  of  con- 
tumely she  formerly  suffered  dmnng  the  life  of  the  queen;  but 
he  found  that  such  proceedings  were  not  advisable,  especially 
as  he  redeved  some  indications  that  conspiracies  were  organ- 
ized against  his  person  by  Jacobites  among  his  own  guards, — 
intelligence  which  quickly  produced  amelioration  of  the  royal 
manners  towards  the  princess ;  likewise  a  very  general  pacifi- 
cation and  reconciliation  was  extended  to  her  party  as  well  as 
to  herself,  of  which  the  chief  was  considered  to  be  the  young 
duke  of  Ormonde.  The  particulars  are  preserved  in  a  letter 
of  the  daughter  of  the  illustrious  Rachel  lady  BusseU,  then 
lady  Hartington,  addressed  to  her  husband,^  with  other  amus- 
ing gossip  of  the  close  of  the  year  1695 : — 

"  The  Duke  of  Ormonde  is  onoe  more  reconciled  to  the  oonrt,  and  all  mattecs 
happily  composed,  and  the  king  h&ng  willing  to  make  peace  on  all  sides^  is  goings 
to  Windsor,  as  some  persons  say,  on  purpose  to  visit  Lord  Portland,  sedag  he 
would  not  he  so  gracious  as  to  come  to  him.  My  lord  Exeter'  is  gone  out  of 
town,  though  the  match,  I  think,  goes  on ;  stall  most  terrihle  disorders  huppea 

upon  the  aoxmnt  of  Miss  Al ,'  for  my  lord  Burldgh  was  so  highly  displeased 

at  the  character  they  had  given  'him  and  his  lady,  that  he  was  even  provoked 
to  speech,  and  that  very  harsh  and  rude.  I  suppose  you  have  heard  of  the  dis- 
orders that  have  lately  happened  between  my  lord  Inchiquin  and  his  lady,  [Maiy 
ViUiers]." 

111  ■  ■■-_,  ■■,^_. 

^  Signed  R.  H.,  (Rachel  Hartington.)  Family  correspondence  of  his  grace 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  transcribed  by  permission  from  the  original  M.S. 

'  The  kindred  peers  of  the  house  of  Cedl  had,  strange  to  say,  both  turned 
Boman-catholics,  out  of  affection  to  James  II.  From  some  passages  in  the 
despatches  of  Christian  Cole,  it  appears  that  lords  Exeter  and  Salisbmry  were 
among  the  portion  of  the  English  nobility  who  held  themselves  haughtily  aloof 
from  the  courts,  not  only  of  William  IIL,  but  of  the  princess  Anne.  Neverthe* 
less,  few  years  had  elapsed  since  James  II.,  his  queen,  and  his  daughter  Anne^ 
had  been  refused  hospitality  at  Hatfield,  although  it  was  originally  a  demesne 
of  the  crown,  and  in  sudi  cases  hospitality  was  always  considered  a  condition  of 
the  tenxure, 

*  This  is,  perhaps,  Jane  Allington,  the  Dorinda  to  whom  this  lady,  imder  the 
name  of  Sylvia^  addressed  historical  letters,  descriptive  of  the  accession  of  William 
and  Mary.  She  was  second  daughter  to  Lord  Allington ;  her  mother  was  daughter 
to  the  first  duke  of  Bedford. — Faulkner's  Hammersmith, 
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The  singular  influence  wlueh  the  family  of  Villiers  had  on 
the  destiny  of  the  royal  sisters^  Mary  II.  and  Anne^  makes 
any  mention  of  them  matter  of  curiosity.  In  the  same  series 
of  letters  is  noted^  the  astonishment  of  Elizabeth  Villiers  that 
she  never  saw  the  king  after  the  death  of  queen  Mary.  But 
there  exists  documentary  evidence  that^  although  apparently 
estranged  firom  him  in  England,  yet  after  the  year  1696,  she 
always  spent  the  time  in  his  majesty's  company  which  he 
passed  at  Loo. 

The  new  year,  1696,  was  marked  by  a  thorough  change  in 
fhe  conduct  of  king  William  towards  the  princess  Anne,  in 
which  change  might  be  plainly  seen  that  his  worldly  wisdom 
as  diplomatist  had  successfully  overcome  the  venom  of  his 
temper. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


Princess  Axme  receives  the  conciliatory  risit  of  William  III. — She  is  invited  by 
him  to  take  posaesdon  of  St.  Jameses-palace — Her  son  invested  with  the 
Qarter — The  prinoeas  given  aoooont  of  his  behaviour — Her  prospects  for  the 
fhtore — Princess  permitted  to  reside  at  Windsor- castle — Her  domestic  lifb  in 
the  summer  of  1696 — Princess  presides  over  her  son's  high  festivals  at  Wind- 
sor— Her  wedtog-day — Congratolated  by  her  son — Grand  court-day  held  by 
the  princess — Introduces  her  son  to  the  English  nobility — Dialogue  between 
William  III.  and  the  princess— She  is  spitefriUy  reviled  by  him  in  private^ 
Princess  receives  marks  of  homage  from  foreign  states — She  visits  Tunbridge 
Wells,  accompanied  by  her  son — Fears  lest  he  should  be  taken  from  her  for 
tmtion — Her  aversion  to  Dr.  Bumct  being  appointed  his  preceptor — Princess 
wronged  by  the  king  of  three  parts  of  tLe  grant  for  ber  son's  education— 
Submits  to  all,  rather  than  lose  his  company — The  princess  condliated  by  the 
appointment  of  lord  Marlborough  as  his  governor — First  introduction  of 
Abigail  Hill  (lady  Masham)  in  the  princess's  service — The  princess's  accouche* 
ment — Her  infant  dead — Burial — Anecdotes  of  the  princess's  life  at  St. 
James's — Leaves  London  for  Windsor-castle — Illness  and  death  of  her  only 
child,  the  duke  of  Gloucester — Conduct  of  the  princess — She  rises  from  his 
death-bed  to  write  to  her  &ther,  (James  II.) 

The  princess  Anne  was  passing  the  Christmas  recess  with  her 
husband  and  little  son  at  Campden-house^  Kensington^  when 
they  were  surprised  by  a  visit  from  king  William,  who  was 
then  residing  at  the  adjacent  palace.  His  majesty  chose  ta 
make  in  person  the  gracious  announcement  that  the  princess 
and  her  household  could  take  possession  of  the  palace  of  St. 
James's  whensoever  it  pleased  her ;  and  that,  by  the  death  of 
lord  Strafford,  a.  Garter  being  at  his  disposal,  he  intended  to 
bestow  it  on  his  nephew,  the  duke  of  Gloucester.'  This  was 
probably  a  New-year's  visit,  for,  on  the  4th  of  January, 
Burnet,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  was  the  prelate  connected 
with  the  order  of  the  Garter,  came  to  announce  to  the  princess 

^  Lewis  Jenkins;  Tracts,  Brit.  Museum. 
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tliat  a  diapter  would  be  held  on  the  6th  of  Jannary  for  the 
admission  of  the  young  prince.  The  bishop  asked  the  child 
if  the  thoughts  of  it  did  not  make  him  glad  ?  '^  I  am  gladder 
of  the  king's  &your/'  was  the  discreet  answer  of  the  httle 
prince. 

One  of  the  grand  objects  of  the  princess's  ambition  in  her 
son's  behalf  was  duly  accomplished  by  this  investment,  for 
which  the  prince  of  Denmark  took  the  child  in  state  to  Ken- 
sington-palaoe  on  the  appointed  day.  The  proceedings  were 
chronided  in  the  Gfazette  of  that  week.  WiUiam  III.  buckled 
on  the  Garter  with  his  own  hands^  an  o£Gice  which  is  com- 
monly performed  by  one  of  the  knights-companions,  at  the 
mandate  of  the  soverdgn.^  ''When  the  little  duke  came  home 
to  Campden-hottsey  he  was  not/'  bbljs  his  fidthful  Wdch 
dironider, ''  in  the  least  puffed  up  with  pride ;  ndther  did  he 
giye  himsdf  any  consequential  airs  on  account  of  his  star  and 
garter,  which  were  from  henceforward  to  be  worn  daily  by 
him.  When  he  had  rested  himsdf  a  shorttime  in  his  mother's 
withdrawing-room^  he  went  to  his  usual  playing-place,  the 
presence-chamber  in  Campden-house,  where  he  found  Harry 
Scully  one  of  his  fayourite  boys,  whose  merit  consisted  in 
beating  the  drum  with  unusual  noise  and  vigour.  'Now, 
Harry/  said  the  duke,  'your  dream  is  out  /  for  Harry  Scull 
had  very  recently  thought  proper  to  dream  that  he  saw  his 
young  master  adorned  with  a  star  and  garter." 

The  marquess  of  Normanby  (who  was  the  same  person  as 
Sheffidd  earl  of  Mulgrave,  the  first  lover  of  Anne)  paid  her 
royal  highness  a  visit  of  congratulation  the  next  day  on  the 
installation  of  her  son.  His  ostensible  object  seems  to  have 
been,  to  give  an  account  of  the  young  child's  behaviour  at  the 
ceremony  to  the  anxious  mother,  since  he  was  himself  one  of 
the  knights  present.  He  told  her  "  that  the  duke  could  not  have 
conducted  himsdf  better,  if  he  had  been  thirty-six  instead  of 
ax  years  old."  The  princess  must  have  recommended  her  son 
to  the  friendly  attention  of  her  former  lover,  since  this  is  not 
the  only  instance  recorded  of  the  warm  interest  taken  by  lord 
Normanby  in  the  well-doing  of  this  little  prince^  over  whose 

^  Lcwto  Jenkuis ;  Tnct%  Brit.  Haseam. 
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edacation  he  watched  with  a  solicitude  that  was  not  prompted 
by  any  regard  to  king  William  or  the  revolationary  govern- 
ment. At  this  period  the  prmcess  had  great  hopes  of  seeing 
her  child  attain  health  and  vigour.  He  was  then  six  years  bf 
age  and  six  months^  he  measured  three  feet  eight  inches  and 
a  half^  he  was  fiesh-coloured  and  hrely^  and  as  well-shaped  as 
was  consistent  with  the  unusual  size  of  his  head  and  brain. 
Like  many  other  children  remarkable  for  precocious  abilities 
as  infent  prodigies^  the  brain  seems  to  have  been  stimulated 
by  the  hydrocephalous  affliction. 

The  frequent  interruptions  of  the  education  of  the  duke  of 
Gloucester  made  it  proceed  in  a  somewhat  desultory  manner, 
but  he  could  read  well  and  write  respectably  for  his  age,  and 
even  read  writing.  These  seem  the  principal  attainments  he 
derived  from  his  tutor,  but  his  stores  of  information  wer^ 
chiefly  obtained  from  his  Welch  attendant ;  nevertheless,  the 
wrath  of  the  prince's  govern^  lady  Fitzharding,  on  the 
memorable  day  of  the  train-bearing  dialogue,  had  considerably 
abated  the  zeal  of  Lewis.  Subsequently,  the  jealousy  of  the 
lady,  and  of  Mr.  Pratt,  the  tutor,  extorted  a  positive  prohibi- 
tion  from  the  princess  against  any  knowledge  being  imparted 
by  the  Welch  usher,  as  contraband  and  irregular;  but,  as  the 
princess  had  expressed  formerly  the  utmost  satisfaction  that 
her  son,  when  he  was  much  younger,  should  be  told  by  Lewis 
incidents  from  Plutarch  and  other  historians,  he  was  not  a 
little  astonished  wL^n  her  royal  highness  in  person  forbad 
him  to  relate  to  her  son  any  historical  narratives  whatsoever. 
Perhaps  the  princess  was  alarmed  lest  her  son  should  hear  the 
names  of  her  unfortunate  father  and  brother;  she  might 
suppose  that  Lewis  would  overpass  the  prescribed  bounds  in 
the  warmth  of  nairation,  when  English  history  was  discussed. 

Notwithstanding  the  intimidation  under  which  Lewis  Jen- 
kins laboured,  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester  was  eager  to 
extract  from  him  all  sorts  of  information,  for  the  child  pos- 
sessed the  early  love  of  science  for  which  the  line  of  Stuart 
was  remarkable,  and  he  languished  even  at  his  tender  years 
for  intellectual  communication.  When  he  found  that  dread 
of  his  mother's  anger  restrained  Lewis  from  giving  him  in- 
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stmction,  he  craved  for  it  tinder  promise  of  secrecy.  Tlie 
diild  was  puzzled  to  know  why  there  are  two  round  figures  of 
the  earth  placed  side  by  side  on  the  map  of  the  world.  He 
showed  Lewis  Jenkins  a  map^  and  requested  to  know  "  if  the 
earth  consisted  of  two  globes  placed  in  that  position  ?^^  He 
Implied  to  his  friend  for  explanation^  adding,  ''that  if  he 
woold,  nobody  should. know  that  he  had  done  so"  It  is  a 
geographical  enigma  which  has  puzzled  many  an  infant  mind, 
nor  did  Lewis's  definition  make  the  matter  much  plainer. 
"  I  could  not  refrain/'  says  the  faithful  Welchman,  "  from 
telling  him,  that  if  he  looked  on  one  of  these  globes  de- 
lineated on  paper,  he  could  see  that  only,  and  not  the  other 
at  the  same  time ;  therefore  geographers  had  divided  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  world  into  two  equal  parts,  and  he  saw  in  those 
parts  the  two  hemispheres,  which  really  formed  one  globe.'' ^ 
The  young  duke  expressed  himself  well  pleased  with  this 
mformation. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  princess  Anne,  accord- 
ing to  the  gracious  invitation  of  the  king,  took  possession  of 
St.  Jamesi's-palace  early  in  the  spring  of  1696 ;  although  no 
date  of  the  actual  circumstance  occurs  in  the  Gazette  or  other 
newspapers  of  the  period,  yet  that  she  was  actually  hving 
there,  is  noticed  by  '  the  Postman,'  a  newspaper  of  the  era.' 
The  spring  and  summer  of  that  year  proved  to  be  the  most 
hopeful  and  prosperous  period  of  the  existence  of  the  princess 
Anne,  if  not  the  happiest.  For  the  first  time  she  appeared  to 
enjoy,  with  prospect  of  permanence,  the  fruits  of  her  struggles 
against  her  father  at  the  epoch  of  the  Revolution.  The  palace 
of  her  ancestors  was  now  her  residence ;  her  rank  was  recog- 
nised by  the  king  and  his  government,  who  dared  no  longer 
derive  her  of  her  subsistence,  as  they  did  during  the  two 
years  after  her  father's  deposition ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  she 
was  the  mistress  of  an  ample  and  regular  income.  Above  all, 
the  princess  had  reason  to  hope  that  her  only  surviving  child 
would  grow  up,  and  add  security  to  her  final  succession  to 
the  crowns  of  his  ancestors,  which  would,  in  due  time,  be 
transmitted  to  him.     Over  this  bright  aspect  of  her  fortunes 

^  Lewis  Jenldiw'  Lift  of  the  Dnke  of  Gloaccster.  *  British  ICuseom. 
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a  few  specks  appeared^  arising  from  reports  raised  by  the  dis- 
appointed Jacobites,  which  were,  that  the  king  meant  to  bring 
home  a  high-Dutch  bride  when  hlb  returned  from  his  summer 
campaign,  and  that  he  intended,  in  consequence,  to  contest 
the  clause  in  the  settlement  of  the  succession,  by  bringing  a 
bill  into  parliament  for  making  Anne's  children  giye  place  to 
his  possible  issue  by  a  second  marriage. 

While  the  princess  Anne  and  her  husband  were  enjoying 
all  the  homage  and  pleasures  of  their  fully-attended  courts 
at  St.  JamesVpakce,  their  son  remained  at  Campden-house, 
where  some  attention  was  now  thought  fit  to  be  paid  to  his 
religiouB  education.  On  Sunday  evenings  the  princess  ordered 
that  her  son  and  the  boys  of  his  small  regiment  were  to  attend 
Mr.  Pratt,  the  tutor,  for  the  purpose  of  being  catechised  and 
examined  respecting  their  knowledge  of  Scripture.  The  young 
duke  of  Gloucester  was,  on  these  occasions,  exalted  on  a  chair 
above  the  rest  of  the  catechumens,  with  a  desk  before  him ; 
his  boys  were  ranged  on  benches  below :  those  of  them  who 
answered  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  tutor  w^re  rewarded  with 
a  new  shilling,  by  way  of  medal.  "  At  one  of  these  lectures 
in  my  hearing,^'  says  Lewis  Jenkinsi,  who  was  then  in  wait- 
ing, 'Mr.  Pratt  put  the  following  question  to  the  young 
duke :  ''  How  can  you,  being  bom  a  prince,  keep  yourself 
from  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  world  ?*  The  princely 
catechumen  answered, '  I  will  keep  God's  commandments,  and 
do  all  I  can  to  walk  in  his  ways.^''^ 

The  possession  of  St.  JamesVpalace  did  not  constitute  the 
only  reward  that  the  princess  Anne  received  for  her  pacifica- 
tion with  William  III.  The  regal  fortress  of  Windsor  was 
appointed  for  her  summer  abode.  One  of  the  newspaperaP 
announced  her  departure  from  town,  for  Windsor-castle,  soon 
after  the  king's  arrival  in  Holland.  The  royal  residences  were 
thus  shared  between  the  princess  and  her  brother-in-law.  The 
king  retained  exclusive  possession  of  Kensington-palace  and 
Hampton-Court :  he  had  no  palace  in  the  metropolis,  although 
his  despatches  retained  the  official  date  of  Whitehall,  some 

^  Lewis  Jenkini^  Memoin  of  the  Duke  of  Gkooester;  Biographical  Tracts, 
Brit  Musewn.  <  British  Museum. 
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portion  of  which  still  remained  on  the  site  of  Downing-street, 
and  about  the  Cockpit.  St.  Jameses-palace  and  Windsor- 
castle  mate  allotted  to  the  princess  Anne  and  h^  son,  and 
were  certainly  the  best  portion  among  the  royal  dwellings. 
Canonbnry-palaoe^  at  Islington/  and  Hammersmith,  with 
Samenet-honse,  were  the  appanages  of  the  absent  queen- 
dowager,  Catharine  of  Braganza.  They  all  fell  to  decay  while 
in  her  occapation,  or  rather  in  that  of  her  officials,  and  were 
disased  as  palatial  residences  ever  after.  Marylebone-palace 
was  still  in  existence,  and  its  demesnes,  park,  and  gardens 
(now  Regenfs-park)  were  public  promenades  and  places  of 
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The  young  duke  of  Gloucester  had  never  beheld  Windsor 
before :  on  his  arrival,  his  mother  ordered  him  to  be  led  ta 
his  own  suite  of  apartments,  where  he  looked  about  him,  but 
complained  that  his  presence-chamber  was  not  large  enough 
to  exerdae  his  soldiers  in.  It  seems  that  the  presence-chamber 
at  Campden-house,  which  is  yet  entire,  with  its  carved  oak* 
panelling,  was  laiger  than  the  third  or  fourth-rate  suites  of  the 
legal  fortress.  The  housekeeper  of  the  castle,  Mrs.  Bandee^ 
attended  the  young  duke,  to  show  him  the  royal  apartmenta 
in  the  castle,  and  give  him  the  description  of  the  pictures. 
He  was  pleased  with  the  ''  historical  picture  of  the  Triumph 
in  St.  George's-hall,''  and  affirmed  that  this  noble  apartment 
was  fit  to  fight  his  battles  in.  The  next  day  the  princess  sent 
to  Eton  school  for  four  boys,  to  be  her  son's  companions : 
young  lord  Churchill,  the  only  son  of  her  favourites,  lord 
and  lady  Marlborough,  was  one;  he  was  a  few  years  older 
than  the  young  prince,  and  was  mild  and  good-natured,  with 
▼ery  pleasing  manners.  The  other  Eton  scholarB  were  two 
Bathursts  and  Peter  Boscawen.  The  young  duke,  when 
these  playfellows  arrived,  eagerly  proposed  that  a  battle 
should  forthwith  be  fought  in  St.  Gteorge's-hall,  and  s^it 
for  his  collection  of  small  pikes,  muskets,  and  swords.  The 
mnsic-galleiy  and  its  stairs  were  to  represent  a  castle,  which 

*  See  letters  of  qneen  Mary  IL,  vdL  viL,  in  which  the  queen  diaciiBseg  the 
prabelnUty  of  the  qneen-dowager  going  finr  the  rammer  elUier  to  Ldington  or 
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lie  meant  to  besiege  and  take.  Mrs.  Atkinson  and  Lewis 
Jenkins  were  in  waiting,  and  both  were  expected  to  take  part 
in  the  fray.  They  begged  young  Boscawen  to  be  the  enemy, 
as  he  was  a  very  discreet  youth,  and  would  take  care  not  to 
hurt  the  duke  with  the  pikes  and  other  warlike  implements. 
JPeter  Sathurst  was  not  quite  so  considerate,  for  the  sheath 
having  shpped  oS  his  sword,  he  gave  the  duke  of  Gloucester 
a  wound  in  the  neck  with  it  that  bled.  The  child  said 
nothing  of  the  accident  in  the  heat  of  the  onslaught^  and 
when  Lewis  stopped  the  battle  to  inquire  whether  the  duke 
was  hurt,  he  repUed,  " No"  and  continued  to  pursue  the 
enemy  up  the  stairs  into  their  garrison,  leaving  the  floor  of 
St.  GeorgeVhall  strewed  with  make-bdieve  dying  and  dead. 
When  all  was  over^  he  asked  ''  ma'm  Atkinson  "  if  she  had  a 
surgeon  at  hand.  "  Oh,  yes,  sir,'^  said  she,  as  usual,  for  the 
dead  were  revived  in  the  young  prince's  sham-fights  by  blow- 
ing wind  into  them  with  a  pair  of  bellows.  ^'  Pray  make  no 
jest  of  it,''  said  the  young  duke,  ^'  for  Peter  Sathurst  haa 
really  wounded  me  in  the  battle!"  There  was  no  serious  hurt 
inflicted  by  young  Bathurst,  but  sufficient  to  have  made  a  less 
high-spirited  child  of  seven  years  old  stop  the  whole  sport. 
The  young  duke  was  taken  in  the  afternoon  to  see  the  Round- 
tower  ;  but  he  was  not  satisfied  with  it,  because  it  had  neither 
parapet  nor  bastion. 

The  young  prince  had  the  first  sight  of  practical  slaughter 
given  him  at  Windsor-castle,  in  the  usual  mode  of  the  hunter's 
mimic  war,  by  the  death  of  the  deer.  Sir  Fleetwood  Shep« 
herd,  the  ranger  of  Windsor-park,  gave  his  little  highness  a 
buck,  to  kill  as  he  pleased;  he  would  have  had  the  animal 
hunted,  but  those  about  him  did  not  consider  that  regular 
hunting  was  sufficiently  convenient  for  his  recreation.  Ac- 
cording to  their  management  the  deer-slaughter  became  like 
murder,  and  a  very  disgusting  scene  it  was  for  the  tender  boy 
to  witness.  The  poor  deer  had  no  '^fiedr  play,"  which,  we 
snmuse,  means  chance  of  escape,  for  he  was  disabled  and 
wounded  before  being  turned  out  by  the  keeper;  the  duke 
followed  the  chase  in  his  coach,  and  young  Boscawen,  mounted 
on  horseback,  managed  to  direct  the  bleeding  deer  and  the 
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hunt  to  the  coach.  Boscawen  and  the  keeper  then  cut  the 
poor  animal's  throat  in  the  young  duke's  presence,  that  he 
might  have  ''say''  on  the  first  sight  of  the  death  of  a  buck. 
Mr.  Maasam,  [MashamJ^his  page,  dipped  his  hand  in  the 
blood,  and  coming  sideways,  besmeared  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester's £Eu;e  all  over.  At  first  he  was  startled,  but  on  the 
explanation  that  such  was  the  usual  custom  at  first  seeing  a 
deer  slain,  **  he  besmeared  me,"  says  his  usher,  Lewis  Jenkins, 
''  and  afterwards  all  his  boys."  Then,  in  high  triumph,  he 
desired  the  whole  hunting-party  to  take  the  way  home  under 
the  windows  of  his  mother's  apartments,  and  greeted  her  with 
the  haUoo  of  the  chase :  he  was  very  anxious  to  give  the 
''  say ''  to  those  of  her  ladies  who  had  not  seen  deer  slaughter. 
Hey  did  not  approve  of  such  painting  of  their  faces.  The 
princess  advised  him  to  send  presents  of  his  venison,  which  he 
did,  but  unfortunately  forgot  his  governess,  lady  Fitzharding, 
who  did  not  bear  the  alight  without  lively  remonstrance. 

The  princess  Anne  usually  walked  in  Windsor-park  with 
her  husband,  and  the  little  prince  her  son,  before  the  child 
went  to  his  tutor  for  Ins  reading  and  other  lessons.  On  one  of 
these  occasions,  the  boy  alarmed  her  by  insisting  on  rolling 
down  the  slope  of  the  diy  ditch  of  one  of  the  castle  fortifica- 
tions, declaring  that  when  he  was  engaged  in  battles  and 
meges,  he  must  use  himself  to  descend  such  places.  His 
fiither,  prince  Geoi^,  prevented  the  exploit  in  consideration 
of  the  alarm  of  the  princess,  but  permitted  the  child  to  divert 
himself  by  the  performance  of  this  gymnastic  next  day.'  It 
was  always  the  idea  of  the  prince  of  Denmark,  that  by  violoit 
and  hardening  exercises  his  child's  tendency  to  iuvahdism 
(which  he  considered  was  nurtured  by  the  over-fondness  of 
the  princess,  and  the  petting  and  spoiling  of  her  ladies)  might 
be  overcome. 

Two  anniversary  festivals  awaited  the  princess,  her  husband 
and  child,  which  were  to  be  celebrated  at  Windsor-castle  that ' 
year,  with  splendour  that  had  never  attended  them  on  any 

'  The  name  of  this  penon,  after  his  mairifige  with  Abigafl  Hill,  the  cousin' 
genua  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborongh,  took  its  phce  in  history. 

*  Lewis  Jenkins ;  Tracts^  Brit  Mnseom. 
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previous  occasion.  Tlie  first  was  on  the  24tli  of  Jvly,  the 
duke  of  Gloucester's  birthday,  when  a  chapter  of  the  knights 
of  the  Garter  was  to  be  held  in  St.  Greorge's-hall  for  the 
admission  of  the  young  duke  at  their  feast  and  procession. 
Four  days  afterwards  occurred  the  thirteenth  anniversary  of 
the  wedding-day  of  "  Anne  of  York/'  and  ''  George  of  Den- 
mark/' which  was  likewise  the  name-day  of  the  princess^  the 
day  of  St.  Anne  :  it  was  to  be  kept  as  high  holiday  at  royal 
Windsor,  from  which  the  princess  had  been  banished  for  years. 
She  was  present  at  the  feast  in  St.  George's^hall  on  her  son's 
birthday,  and  saw  him  walk  in  procession  with  the  other 
knights,  in  his  plumes  and  robes^  &om  St.  George's-chapd 
to  the  hall,  where  the  tables  were  spread  for  a  grand  banquet^ 
which  the  king  had  ordered  to  be  provided  at  his  expense  for 
the  princess  and  her  company :  the  dinner  for  the  knights- 
companions  was  laid  out  in  the  king's  guard-chamber.*  The 
juvenile  knight  of  the  Garter  comported  himself  during  the 
whole  ceremonial  of  being  installed  in  his  proper  place  in  the 
chapel,  at  the  service,  and  the  procession,  with  exemplary 
gravity  and  dignity.  His  noble  knights-companions  were,  his 
own  father,  with  the  dukes  of  Norfolk^  Northumberland^ 
Southampton,  Shrewsbury,  and  Devonshire,  and  the  earls  of 
Dorset  and  Bochester.  All  the  knights  of  the  Garter  dined 
in  their  robes  and  fiill  costume,  and  the  little  duke  of  Glou- 
cester sat  down  among  them ;  but  after  the  child  had  been 
at  table  a  little  while;,  and  sUghtly  partaken  of  the  feast,  he 
be^ed  leave  to  be  excused  for  retiring.  His  anxious  mother 
then  ordered  him  to  be  laid  to  repos^  and  when  he  had 
rested  from  his  fEdagues  for  two  or  three  hours,  she  took  him 
out  for  the  air  in  her  carriage.  In  the  evening  the  princess 
received  and  entertained  the  nobility,  many  of  whom  came 
from  a  great  distance  to  the  magnificent  ball  she  gave  at  the 
castle.  The  town  of  Windsor  was  illuminated,  bells  rang 
from  all  the  adjacent  steeples^,  and  the  country  round  the 
keep  biased  with  bonfires.  There  were  fireworks  on  Windsor- 
terrace,  in  which  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester  particularly 
delighted;  and  the  part  of  the  entertainment  witnessed  by 

^  Lewis  Jenkms ;  Tncts^  Brit.  Museum. 
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hmi  oondaded  with  a  new  ode  written  in  celebration  of  his 
birthday,  and  set  to  music. 

A  few  days  afterwards  the  other  festival  occurred,  of  the 
celebration  of  the  wedding-day  of  the  princess.  Her  health 
had  improved,  or  at  least  her  powers  of  progression,  within 
that  year,  for  frequent  mention  is  made  of  her  walks  in 
Windsor-park,  and  visits  paid  to  her  son  without  being  carried 
to  his  suite  of  apartments  in  her  sedan.  It  was  her  custom 
to  come  to  see  him  every  morning,  when  at  Windsor,  with 
bis  father.  On  the  anniversary  of  their  wedding-day  her 
Toyal  highness  came  with  her  consort  prince  (xeorge  earlier 
than  umial,  and  foimd  her  son  very  lively  and  full  of  spirits^ 
superintending  the  firing  of  his  little  cannon  in  honour  of  the 
day.  He  had  four  pieces,  which  had  been  made  for  him  in 
the  life-time  of  his  aunt,  queen  Mary ;  one  of  these  was  de* 
fective,  one  had  burst,  the  loss  of  which  he  had  lamented  to 
king  William,  who  promised  hima  new  one, — a  promise  which 
he  never  performed.  Of  course  the  king  totally  foi^ot  the 
circumstance,  but  the  child  did  not.  At  Windsor,  however^ 
there  was  found  a  beautiful  little  model  cannon,  which  had 
1)een  made  by  prince  Rupert;  of  this  the  young  duke  of 
Oloucester  took  possession,  with  infinite  satis£Eu^on.  The 
princess  was  saluted  by  the  discharge  of  these  toy  cannons 
when  she  entered  the  room;  but  as  her  son  indulged  her  with 
three  rounds,  her  maternal  fears  were  greatly  awakened  by 
seeing  so  much,  gunpowder  at  his  command,  and  she  privately 
determined  that  the  case  should  be  altered  for  the  future. 
When  the  firing  was  over,  the  young  duke  addressed  his 
&ther  and  mother  of  his  own  accord,  saying,  "  Papa,  I  wish 
joa  and  mamma  unity,  peace,  and  concord,  not  for  a  time, 
but  for  ever."  The  princely  pair  were  delighted  with  the 
vivacity  of  their  darling,  and  looked  forward  to  the  future  with 
livelier  hope  than  ever.  *^  You  made  a  fine  complimoit  to  their 
royal  highnesses  to-day,  sir,"  observed  Lewis  Jenkins,  who  was 
in  waiting  in  his  apartment.  ''  Lewis,"  replied  the  child, 
**  it  was  no  compliment ;  it  was  sincere." — **  He  now,"  adds 
the  usher,  ''  though  he  had  but  completed  his  seventh  year, 
b^an  to  be  more  wary  in  what  he  said,  and  would  not  talk 
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and  chatter  just  what  came  into  his  head^  but  now  and  then 
would  utter  shrewd  expressions,  with  some  archness/' 

The  great  satisfaction  that  the  princess  Anne  enjoyed  at 
tibis  time,  both  as  the  recognised  heiress^apparent  of  the  Bri- 
tish islands,  and  the  mother  of  a  child  who  began  to  be 
looked  on  with  hope  by  all  parties  in  the  realm  excepting  the 
Boman-catholics,  suffered  some  counterbalance  by  the  revival 
of  reports  that  William  III.  was  actually  betrothed  to  a  Ger- 
man bride.  The  news  certainly  emanated  from  the  Jaco- 
bites, who  were  in  downright  despair  at  the  strength  that  the 
government  of  William  III.  had  gained  by  his  alliance,  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  with  Anne  and  her  partisans.  The  enemy 
hoped  to  discompose  the  serenity  of  the  princess  by  alarms, 
lest  her  settlement  should  be  disturbed  by  any  succeeding 
parliament  strong  in  the  interest  of  her  brother-in-law.  Nor 
were  rumours  to  that  effect  wanting ;  they  were  sufficiently 
prevalent  in  London  to  cause  the  following  mention  of  them 
by  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  in  a  letter  to  lord  Portland,  the 
king's  chief  confidential  adviser,  though  no  longer  his  favourite. 
''  The  town  makes  itself  sure  that  the  king  will  return,  not 
only  with  peace,  but  a  queen.''  To  this  remark  Portland 
wrote  from  Flanders,  '^  We  [that  was  William  III.  and  him- 
self] retmned  yesterday  morning  from  Cleves,  without  any 
appearance  of  bringmg  back  a  queen,  if  it  is  from  thence  she 
is  to  come."^  These  letters  occurred  September  1696;  but 
either  the  princesses  who  were  descended  from  the  house  of 
Cleves  looked  on  England  as  an  ominous  land  for  queens,  or 
king  William  had  no  inclination  for  second  nuptials.  The 
reports  of  his  wooing  died  away,  yet  it  is  certain  they  had 
been  strong  enough  to  induce  queries  from  the  prime-minister. 

Peace,  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  actually  was  ratified,  but  no 
queen  arrived.  This  pacification  has  heea  already  discussed  ;* 
it  was  little  more  than  a  breathing  time,  while  taxable  people 
iu  England  and  France  gathered  together  more  money,  and  a 
few  hundred  thousand  boys  in  either  country  reached  th^ 
sage  age  of  sixteen,  when  their  blood  was  destined  to  enrich 

^  Coxe't  ShrewBbniy  Correspcmdenoe,  pp.  140^  142. 
'  V6L  Ti,  Life  of  Maiy  Beatrice. 
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the  fertile  fields  of  Flanders  or  Low  Germany^ — tHe  fight- 
ing grounds  of  the  regimental  sovereigns^  William  III.  and 
Louis  XIV. 

The  princess^  with  her  spouse  and  son^  left  Windsor  for 
Campden-house  in  October.  They  received  an  early  visit 
there  firom  king  William  within  a  few  days  of  his  arrival  from 
Flanders.  The  continuation  of  Jacobite  machinations  and 
intrigues  in  England  obtained  for  the  princess  Anne  a  double 
portion  of  the  favour  of  her  astute  brother-in-law ;  he  even 
condescended  to  be  present  at  balls  and  entertainments^  be- 
came her  guest  at  his  own  birthday^  and  paid  her  all  due 
attention  on  the  anniversary  of  her  own.  The  Gazette^  told 
the  London  world  of  these  unusual  gaieties  on  the  part  of  the 
hero  of  Nassau^  and  his  English  subjects  could  scarcely  be 
persuaded  that  the  disconsolate  royal  widower  was  not  prac- 
tising such  unwonted  urbanities  to  render  himself  acceptable 
to  some  second  Anne  of  Clevea^  according  to  the  reports  preva- 
lent during  the  preceding  summer  and  autumn.  His  majesty's 
birthday^  November  4th^  1696,  was  celebrated  with  great  de- 
monstrations of  duty  and  affection  for  his  royal  person  and 
government.  In  the  evening,  the  court  was  entertained  at 
St.  James's  by  the  princess  Anne  with  a  concert  of  music^ 
tocal  and  instrumental.  His  majesty  supped  with  their  royal 
highnesses,  and  there  was  afterwards  a  ball  at  Whitehall.  In 
London  and  Westminster  the  night  concluded  with  illu- 
minations and  bonfires,  and  other  public  rejoicings  suitable  to 
the  occasion. 

Simultaneously  with  the  new  year  of  1697,  the  public  atten- 
tion was  engaged  with  the  attainder  of  sir  John  Fenwick, 
for  a  plot  against  the  life  of  his  majesty.  The  ramifications 
of  this  conspiracy  were  very  wide.  Sir  John  Fenwick  found 
that  the  king  was  determined  to  take  his  life  on  account  of 
M.  grudges,  which  first  arose  when  that  gentleman  served  in 
Holland  with  the  English  troops,  furnished  by  Charles  11. 
and  James  II.  to  keep  William  in  the  station  of  hereditary 
■tadtholder;  and  above  all,  on  account  of  the  bitter  tirade  he 
addressed  to  queen  Mary  in  the  park,  when  she  fled  from  the 

*  Gazette,  Oct  22  and  Nor.  6, 1696. 
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fire  at  WhitehalL^  When  the  prisoner  ascertained  that  he 
was  condemned  by  attainder,  and  that^  despite  of  the  law  esta* 
blished  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  at  the  Revolution^  without  regular 
trials  and  without  the  requisite  two  witnesses  for  an  act  of 
overt-treason,  he  forthwith  unfolded  such  evidence  of  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  nobility  (including  most  of  William's  mi 
nisters)  with  James  II.,  tbat,  if  half  of  them  had  been  im-* 
peachedy  there  would  have  been  scarcdy  enough  unconcerned 
in  the  treason  to  have  "  hanged  or  beheaded  the  rest/'  Marl- 
borough was  particularly  aimed  at,  nor  can  there  exist  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  princess  Anne's  former  commu- 
nications with  her  &ther  formed  prominent  points  of  the 
Fenwick  confessions.  Of  these  it  has  already  been  shown^ 
that  king  William  had  had  in  the  lifetime  of  his  late  consort 
as  full  proof  as  could  ever  be  afforded  him  by  Fenwick;  yet 
he  very  coolly  continued  to  trust  to  the  tender  regard  which 
the  princess  and  her  favourites  had  for  their  own  interests  in 
the  reversionary  advancement  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  to 
keep  them,  for  the  time  to  come,  patriotic  supporters  of  the 
glorious  Revolution,  when  the  course  of  events  rendered  the 
future  prospect  of  the  succession  of  Anne  and  her  son  inevit- 
able, if  th^  survived  the  incumbent  on  the  throne.  Fenwick 
was  accordingly  doomed,  and  all  his  revelations  treated  by 
mutual  consent  as  false  and  malicious.  He  was  beheaded  on 
Tower-hill,' January  28, 1696-7.  King  William  took  possession 
of  all  the  personal  effects  of  sir  John  Fenwick;  among  others^ 
in  evil  hour  for  himself,  of  a  remarkable  sorrel  shooting-pony, 
which  creature  was  connected  with  his  future  histoxy. 

^  Saxnpaon't  Diaiy,  MS.,  Britash  Museiutt;  previously  quoted  in  the  Life  of 
liaiy  II.9  ToL  Tu. 

^  Every  writer  has  considered  that  some  mystery,  never  properly  developed, 
rests  under  the  oondact  of  William  III.  to  Fenwick.  The  king  was  heard  to  Bay, 
that  Fenwick  had  once  spoken  to  him  in  a  manner,  when  he  was  in  Holland^ 
that  "  if  he  had  heen  his  equal,  ha  mnst  have  cat  his  throat."-Bamet.  voL  iv. 
p.  824.  Perhaps  this  was  when  Fenwick  resisted  the  temptation  to  betray  his 
own  sovereign,  which  his  feUow-soldier,  captain  Bemardi,  (see  his  Memoin,) 
declares  the  prince  oflbrod  to  all  the  officers  in  the  English  regiments  lent  him 
by  his  micles :  he  says  Fenwick  saved  the  prince's  life  more  than  once  in  Holland. 
Among  other  passages  of  false  history,  it  has  been  asserted  that  William  III., 
when  prince  of  Orange,  threw  imputations  on  the  courage  of  Fenwick  while  that 
officer  was  fighting  for  hinL    The  utter  fidaehood  of  this  assertion  is  proved  by 
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Twehre  gentlemeQ  were  executed^  at  different  times  the 
same  year,  for  having  plotted  to  waylay  William  III.,  and  kill 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  guards  on  his  return  from  hunting  at 
Hampton.  Sir  George  Barclay,  who  held  a  command  in  die 
gnazds  of  William  III.,  and  who  had  been,  like  Fei^uson, 
Montgomery,  and  Boss,  eager  promoters  of  the  fievolution, 
vas  the  leader  of  this  conspiracy.  He  was  leagued  with  sir 
John  Fenwick,  with  colonel  Oglethorpe,  and  many  other  per- 
ioos  of  the  most  opposite  principles,  republicans  as.  well  as 
Jacobites;  and  above  all,  with  three  spies  and  informers,  who 
woe  regular  plot-makers  for  diplomatic  purposes,  paid  by 
the  government.  The  trials  and  executions  of  the  various 
victims  of  these  informers  of  course  caused  much  excitement 
among  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  the  people.  Associations 
were  formed  for  the  loyal  protection  of  the  king's  person; 
pledges  were  taken,  and  addresses  of  all  kinds  signed  and 
sent  up  from  corporations,  &c.  to  Kensington-palace.  Among 
others,  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester  displayed  his  loyal 
bleeding  in  the  principles  of  the  ilevolution,  by  causing  one 
of  his  young  soldiers  to  write  out  the  following  address  to  his 
majesty^,  to  which  he  fixed  his  boyish  signature : — 

"],  jour  majesty's  most  datifol  8algect»  had  rather  lose  my  £fe  in  your 
mqesty's  cause  than  in  any  man's  else;  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  long  ere  you 

Another  address  was  likewise  dictated  by  him,  which  he 
cansed  hiaboy^soldiers  and  all  his  household  to  sign : — 

"  We^  joar  miyesty's  saljecti^  will  stand  by  yon  while  we  have  a  drop  of 
Wood." 

However  puerile  these  proceedings  might  seem  in  the  eyes  of 
William  ILL,  they  at  least  brought  to  him  the  conviction  that 
the  princess  was  bringing  up  her  son  as  his  partisan,  and 

•  irsy  pnilal  history  of  William  m^  printed  by  Toq]dq»  Fleet-street,  1705. 
The  b^aTioiir  of  the  three  oolonels  flighting  for  William  so  late  in  the  war  as 
1676,  is  thns  mentioned  in  that  part  of  the  history  which  enters  into  fiE^cts;  viz. 
hsfive  the  prince  came  to  the  tlirane  of  Qreat  Britain :  ^^  In  the  desperate  storm* 
ii^  of  Maettridit,  the  English,  nnder  three  colonels,  Fenwick,  Widdrington,  and 
Iflhhy,  desired  their  oonntryraen  might  he  commanded  apart,  that  if  they  behaved 
Ske  vafisnt  men  they  might  have  the  gkny ;  if  not,  the  shame.  To  this  the 
prines  agreed;  eolonel  FenwidE,  as  the  eldest  colonel,  took  the  command,  and  hia 
bnve  and  dei^erate  attacks  were  remarkable  while  the  siege  lasted.*' 
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without  any  romantic  predilections  or  ideas  of  duly  towards 
the  former  possessor  of  the  throne. 

The  pubhc  attention  was  diverted  &om  the  illegal  execu- 
tion of  sir  John  FenTiick  and  all  his  malapropos  revelations^ 
by  the  great  splendour  and  unwonted  festivity  which  marked 
the  preparations  for  celebrating  the  birthday  of  the  princess 
Anne^  when  her  son^  the  parliamentary  heir,  was  to  be  intro- 
duced to  the  court  with  die  utmost  magnificence.'     It  may  be 
remembered,  that  king  William  had  presented  the  princess 
with  the  jewels  of  the  late  queen,  her  sister.     Anne,  who  was 
always  remarkable  for  her  moderation  regarding  these  spark- 
ling baubles,  did  not  choose  to  adorn  her  own  person  with 
them,  but  lavished  the  whole  on  that  of  her  boy.     The  wisdom 
might  be  questioned  of  exciting  in  the  young  prince  ''  tastes 
for  finery,  which  are  still  less  becoming  to  men  and  boys  than 
to  women  and  girls.''     Howsoever,  her  royal  highness  amused 
herself  by  ordering  and  devismg  for  her  young  son  a  most 
marvellous  suit  of  clothes  to  appear  in  at  court  on  her  birthday. 
The  coat  was  azure-blue  velvet,  then  the  colour  of  the  mantle 
of  the  Garter.*     All  the  button-holes  of  this  garment  were 
encrusted  with  diamonds,  and  the  buttons  were  composed  of 
great  brilliants.     The  king  himself  had  given  his  aid  towards 
the  magnificence  of  this  grand  costume.     His  majesty  had, 
in  honour  of  the  princely  boy's  installation  as  knight  of  the 
Garter,  presented  him  with  a  jewel  of  St.  Geoi^e  on  horse- 
back, the  order  for  which,  to  the  royal  jeweller,  amounted  to 
800/.     Thus  ornamented,  and  equipped  withal  in  a  flowing 
white  periwig,  the  prince  of  seven  siunmers  made  his  bow  in 
his  mother's  circle  at  St.  James's,  to  congratulate  her  on  her 
birthday,  and  receive  himself  the  adorations  of  the  sparkling 
crowd  of  peers  and  beauties  who  flocked  to  her  royal  high- 
ness's  drawing-room.'     In  such  costume  the  yoimg  duke  is 
depicted  by  Kneller,  at  Hampton-Court.     Notwithstanding 
the  owlish  periwig  with  which  his  little  highness  is  oppressed^ 

>  Gazette  Feb.  1696-7. 

'  George  I.  changed  it  to  a  darker  vhade,  that  his  knighti  of  the  Garter  might 
aot  bo  oonfonnded  with  thoM  nominated  by  the  titolar  king  at  St. 

*  Lewis  Jenkins ;  Biographical  Tracts,  Brit.  Museum. 
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be  ia  really  pretty :  his  complexion  is  of  pearly  fidmess^  his 
eyes  very  blue^  with  that  touching  expression  of  reflectiveness 
which  often  pertains  to  those  destined  to  an  early  grave. 
The  features  of  the  heir  of  the  princess  Anne  were  ISlg  those 
of  her  Stuart  ancestors;  he  as  nearly  resembled  his  unfor- 
tunate uncle  and  rival,  the  exiled  prince  of  Wales,  as  if  he 
had  been  his  brother,  excepting  that  he  had  the  blonde  Danish 
complexion. 

The  ladies  and  courtiers  of  the  princess  Anne  had  scarcely 
<^nlallAi^  admiring  the  splendid  dress  of  her  idolized  boy,  when 
king  William  himself  arrived  to  offer  his  congratulations  on 
her  birth-night.  When  the  ceremonial  wad  concluded,  the 
young  duke  of  Gloucester  was  led  by  his  proud  mother  to 
claim  the  attention  of  majesty.  It  does  not  seem  that  the 
king  exactly  approved  of  the  display  of  jewels  on  the  person 
of  the  child,  for  he  said  to  him,  with  his  usual  sarcastic  abrupt- 
nesBy  "  You  are  very  fine.'^ — "  All  the  finer  for  you,  sir,"  was 
the  undignified  reply  of  the  princess,  alluding  to  the  present 
of  the  Qeorge  that  her  son  had  received  from  the  king,  and 
the  donation  of  queen  Mary's  jewels  to  herself,  of  the  value 
of  40,000/.,  with  which  the  child  stood  loaded  before  them. 
The  princess  then  urged  the  duke  of  Gloucester  to  return 
thanks  to  his  majesty :  but  the  boy,  albeit  so  fluent  on  all 
olher  occasions,  contented  himself  by  making  a  low  bow  to  the 
king,  nor  could  his  mother  prevail  on  him  to  speak ;  '^  which,'' 
adds  Lewis  Jenkins,^  ^^he  probably  would  have  done  if  left  to 
himself,  without  being  prompted  to  it."  It  is  more  probable 
that  the  young  prince  had  been  disconcerted  by  the  tone  and 
expression  of  the  king's  above-quoted  remark,  and  instinc- 
tively felt  that  the  least  said  on  the  subject  was  the  best  way 
of  proceeding. 

The  unusual  attentions  of  the  crowned  diplomatist,  by  mak- 
ing visits  to  Us  "  sister  Anna"  when  the  etiquette  of  birth- 
days and  wedding-days  demanded  them,  were,  after  all,  but 
the  £ur  seeming  of  the  politician;  just  at  this  time  the 
royal  spleen  and  gall  rose  so  irrepressibly  against  her,  that 
he  could  not  help  expressing  to  his  confidant  and  chamber- 

*  Lewis  Jankiiisi  Biognphical  Tme^  Brit  Hoieiim. 
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lain  (the  brother  of  his  mistress^  Elizabeth  Yilliers)  how  much 
he  detested  his  aister-inJaw^  addiog^  "  that  if  he  had  married 
the  princess  Anne^  he  should  have  been  the  most  miserable 
man  on  earth/'^  Lord  Yilliers  himself  reported  tUs  agree- 
able remark  to  lord  Dartmouth^  nor  could  it  be  doubted  that 
the  king  meant  that  it  should  meet  the  ear  of  Anne  through 
his  chamberlain's  other  sister^  lady  Fitzharding^  in  order  that 
mortification  felt  by  the  princess  in  private^  might  counter- 
balance the  consideration  with  which  inexorable  destiny  obliged 
him  to  treat  her  in  public. 

Notwithstanding  her  exclusion  from  political  power  in  the 
government  of  England,  the  strong  partiality  of  the  people 
at  large  to  their  native  princess  still  forced  on  William  IIL 
the  necessity  of  treating  her  with  the  outward  and  visible 
signs  of  respect  consonant  with  her  station.  Foreign  states 
did  not  foi^t  her  rank:  for  instance^  the  doge  and  republic  of 
Venice^  however  popular  the  model  of  their  government  might 
be  among  the  English  revolutionists,  very  ungratefully  refused 
to  own  WiUiam  III.  as  king  until  the  peace  of  Byswick  was 
nearly  public.  They  likewise  refused  to  grant  any  requests 
of  his  ambassador  before  they  received  letters  of  compliment 
(in  reply  to  some  they  had  sent)  fit>m  the  princess  Anne  and 
her  husband.  These  had  to  be  sent  for ;  and  when  they  came, 
the  English  ambassador,  lord  Manchester,  in  his  despatdhes, 
complains  of  his  embarrassnient,  because  these  letters  had 
been  forwarded  to  him  by  the  secretary  of  the  princess  sealed 
up  without  any  copies.' 

The  princess  passed  the  autumn  at  Tnnbridge  Wells,  to 
which  salubrious  place  she  was  accompanied  by  her  son. 
Here  the  young  duke,  under  the  care  of  his  clerical  tutor, 
Pratt,  studied  fortification  with  great  assiduity.  The  tutor 
had  been  given  a  doctor  of  divinity's  degree  at  Oxford^ 
wholly  and  solely,  observes  Lewis  Jenkins,  by  the  favour  and 
influence  of  the  princess  Anne,  the  advancement  not  being 
due  to  his  learning.  Indeed,  the  employment  of  the  duke 
of  Gloucester's  tutor  at  Tunbridge  did  not  savour  much  of 

'  Lord  Dnrtmoath's  Notes  to  Burnet. 
*  State-Plpen  of  Christian  Cole,  pp.  20-28. 
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matters  divine;  for,  by  the  leave  of  the  princess,  he  made  ''  a 
pentagon/'  with  all  the  outworks  according  to  the  rules  of 
fortification,  in  a  wood  near  the  Wells,  for  his  princely  pupil's 
improvement  and  entertainment ;  "  which  answered  so  wel V 
adds  Lewis  Jenkins,  ''  as  to  gain  Dr.  Pratt  much  credit,  by 
doing,  in  fiict,  what  did  not  properly  belong  to  his  doth  or  his 
oflBce,  and  thereby  depriving  another  of  being  employed,  who, 
irom  his  long  and  fiEdthful  attention  to  the  young  duke's  per- 
mm,  wonld  have  ventured  his  life  in  his  service." 

The  princess  and  her  son   removed  from  Tunbridge  to 
Windsor-castle  till  the  king's  letum  to  England;  at  the  same 
time^  Ijewis  Jenkins,  in  high  dudgeon  at  the  aforesaid  pen- 
tagon made  in  the  wood  at  Tunbridge  Wells  by  the  beUicose 
divine.  Dr.  Pratt,  and,  ^'from  some  such  like  discouragements,'^ 
leaigned  his  appointment  in  the  service  of  the  princess.     The 
fiaee   of  his  retreat  was  rather  a  suspicious  one,  being  to 
Booen,  the  very  head-quarters  of  the  English  Jacobites.     He 
wenty  according  to  his  own  account,  into  trade  there  with  a 
French  merchant,  *^  as  it  were,"  he  pursues,  *'  to  begin  the 
woild  again,  having  stronger  inclinations  for  business  than  for 
a  court  life,  which  I  could  not  leave  without  some  regret,  as 
I  had  the  highest  respect  for  the  princess  that  I  had  the 
honour  to  serve,  as  well  as  friendship  for  some  persons  about 
the  ooortof  the  princess,  of  which  I  took  my  final  leave."  Thus 
did  the  quaint  and  simple-minded  narrator  of  domestic  events 
in  the  royal  fiunily  withdraw  himself  from  Us  post,  and  at  the 
time  shut  out  the  view  afforded  to  his  readers  of  the  palace- 
of  the  princess  and  her  son.    Assuredly,  the  tuition  of  the 
young  prince,  according  to  his  account,  was  in  its  outset  con- 
ducted somewhat  by  the  rules  of  contradiction.   The  doctor  of 
divinity  provided  by  her  royal  highness  to  inculcate  devotional 
proo^ts,  was  only  successful  in  imparting  to  him,  not  things 
divine,  but  matters  mihtant.     An  old  lady,  whose  concern 
with  the  princess  was  only  to  let  her  a  house,  instructed  her 
duld  in  an  he  practically  knew  of  religion,  while  lus  door- 
keeper gave  him  notions  of  "  history,  mathematics  and  stuff," 
according  to  the  erudite  classification  of  his  governess;  to 
may  be  added,  that  from  his  mother's  chairmen  and 


his  father's  coachmen  hie  imbibed  the  vulgar  tongae^  and  tiiejr 
taught  him^  withal^  to  box.  Such  was  the  under-current 
of  affairs^  while,  on  the  surface  other  statements  have  passed 
down  the  stream  of  history^  as  illustrative  of  the  young 
duke's  propensities  and  praiseworthy  predilections  to  battles 
and  sieges^  his  aversion  to  poetry  and  to  all  the  fine  arts 
being  lauded  by  right-reverend  historians'  with  as  much  unc- 
tion^ as  if  sovereigns  and  their  heirs^  apparent  or  presumptive, 
were  sent  into  the  world  for  the  sole  purpose  of  slaughtering 
the  human  species. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  flatterers  of  William  III.  to 
make  out  that  his  successor  would  prove  the  very  mirror  and 
model  of  himself,  and  that  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester 
would  surpass  that  monarch  in  his  hatred  to  poetry,  music, 
painting,  and  dancing.  The  evidence  of  the  child's  dislike  to 
the  latter  had  no  better  foundation  than  the  trifling  fact,  that 
when  the  princess  Anne  found  him  a  httle  recovered  &om  the 
woful  afSiction  in  his  head,  which  caused  unsteadiness  to  his 
footsteps,  she  ordered  him  to  be  taught  regularly  to  walk  and 
dance,  and  appointed  for  this  purpose  Mr.  Gorey,  who,  as  he 
is  designated  as  '^  an  old  rich  dancing-master,''  had  probably 
instructed  her  royal  highness  in  her  childhood ;  but  with  this 
aged  dandng-master  her  Httle  son  fell  out,  and  bestowed  on. 
him  the  epithet  of  "  old  dog,"  because  he  strained  his  limbs  in 
some  gymnastic  or  other.  As  for  the  dishke  of  the  young 
duke  to  poetry,  it  is  utterly  contrary  to  truth,  for  he  fre- 
quently endeavoured  to  make  rhymes.  The  love  of  a  child 
for  the  fine  arts  can  only  be  shown  by  the  interest  he  takes 
in  pictm*e-books  and  puppet-shows,  and  of  these  little  Glou- 
cester was  more  than  commonly  fond.  He  demanded  to  see 
"  cuts"  or  engravings  of  every  historical  tale  he  heard ;  more- 
over, the  princess,  his  mother,  established  for  him  a  puppet- 
theatre  at  Campden-house ;  nor  must  this  excite  astonishment, 
since  Steele  and  Addison  devote  many  papers  of  their  im- 
mortal Spectator  to  discussion  of  the  puppet-shows  which 
were  the  favourite  morning  amusement  of  the  belles  and  beaux 

*  In  White  Kennet,  bishop  of  Peterhorough's  Perfect  History,  voL  iii.  j  hkt* 
y/fise,  Bumet'i  Own  Times. 
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years  subsequently,  vheu  the  princess  was  on  tlie  throne  as 
queen  Anne.  As  if  every  thing  asserted  on  the  subject  of  this 
young  prince's  education^  howerer  trifling,  was  to  prove  the 
exact  reverse  of  &ct,  it  appears  that  the  princess  had  had 
some  little  rhymes,  hammered  out  between  the  child  and  his 
faithful  Lewis,  set  to  music,  to  indulge  her  son's  tastes,  by 
John  Church,  who  was  one  of  the  choristers  of  the  king's 
chapel  and  of  Westminster-abbey,  a  pupil  of  the  illustrious 
Henry  Puroell.  **  The  music  of  John  Church  gave  very  great 
satisfiekction  to  the  princess ;  and  as  for  the  duke  of  Gloucester^ 
he  was  delighted  with  it."  Such  are  the  words  of  an  eye* 
witness.'  It  is  to  be  feared  that,  in  the  courseof  the  princely 
child's  subsequent  education,  all  which  was  innocently  amus- 
ing and  dviliadng  in  the  arts,  the  cultivation  of  whidi  forms 
the  glory  of  the  most  glorious  of  rulers,  a  great  peace  sove* 
reign^  was  sedulously  eradicated  and  discouraged^  in  com« 
pliance  with  the  tastes  of  those  in  power. 

While  the  princess  Anne  remained  at  Windsor  in  1697| 
the  marquess  of  Normanby'  paid  her  another  visit.  It  seems 
that,  on  account  of  his  learning,  accomplishments,  and  literary 
acquirements,  he  had  been  deputed  by  the  junta  of  nine  to 
eauunine  into  the  mind  and  capacity  of  her  son.  The  result 
was,  that  the  marquess  pronounced  ''  the  young  duke  of  Gloo* 
csster  capable  of  learning  any  thing."'  From  this  time  it 
was  considered  requisite  that  the  education  of  the  princely 
child  should  regularly  commence,  and  that  he  should  be  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  his  mother's  ladies.  The  delicacy  of  his 
health  and  constitution,  and  the  extreme  anxiety  of  his  mother 
lest  she  should  not  be  able  to  rear  him,  had  caused  the  child 
to  remain  a  nursling,  cherished  by  female  tenderness,  until 
after  his  eighth  birthday, — ^a  year  longer  than  any  of  his  line 
had  ever  been.  Even  the  princess  hersdf  now  became  de« 
Bioos  that  his  regular  education  should  commence. 

In  one  of  the  visits  of  the  princess  to  London  the  same 

1  \jemM  Jenldiii.    The  notes  and  ammgement  of  John  Church's  mtisie  art 
prisM,  and  appended  to  Lewis  Jenkins*  Tnct ;  Brit.  Hnseun. 

*  Her  fimner  lover,  Sheffield  earl  of  Hulgrave. 

'  Lewis  Jenkins  |  Biographical  Tracts,  Brit.  Huseani. 
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satmnB,  she  went  with  h«r  husbaad  to  view  the  rifling  glovfes 
of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's^  then  approaching  its  completion. 
**  They  exppessed  themsdves  extremely  pleased  with  that  noble 
building,  and  gave  money  very  liberally  to  the  workmen.'^ 
There  was  another  person  to  whom  their  liberality  ought  to 
have  be^i  extended,  even  to  the  venerable  architect  of  thia 
glorious  masterpiece,  sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  had  been 
deprived  by  William  6t  his  modest  stipend  of  200/.  per 
annmn,  under  pretence  that  he  had  not  finished  the  cathedral  I 
Strange  to  say,  the  venerable  sage  lived  to  finish  the  mighty 
structure,  and  reclaimed  the  niggard  bounty  of  his  countiy  in 
llis  ninety-second  year. 

The  education  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  became  now  m 
matter  of  great  anxiety  to  his  mother,  and  the  whole  of  the 
spring  of  1608  was  spent  in  agitating  expectations  ccmceming 
it.  The  result  of  events  proves,  that  the  princess  Anne  waa 
ready  to  submit  to  any  pecuniary  loss  rather  than  to  have  her 
child  torn  from  her  home  and  heart.  He  parliament  had 
voted  the  magnificent  sum  of  50,000/.  per  annum  for  the  ex* 
penses  of  the  education  and  establishment  of  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  but  the  king  appears  to  have  been  ^ven  unlimited 
power  in  the  disposal  of  the  child.  All  former  precedents, 
both  in  Enghmd  and  Scotland,  prove  that  royal  children  were 
^aced  in  charge  of  some  great  noble  or  ecclesiastic  or  other 
during  the  period  (^  their  regular  education;  nor  had  the  prin* 
eess  Anne  any  reason  to  suppose  that  she  should  be  su£Rnred 
to  keep  her  child  near  her,  any  more  than  her  ancestress  Anne 
of  Denmark  had  retained  her  sons  or  daughters  during  their 
tutelage.  The  children  of  Henry  YII.  and  Henry  YIII.,  as 
well  as  those  of  James  I.,  Charles  I.,  and  James  II.,  had 
been  taken  from  the  matttmal  superintendence,  and  brought 
up  at  a  distance  from  their  parents.  Anne  herself  had  been 
removed  from  her  fiither,  who,  similar  to  herself  in  1698, 
then  only  oocufrfed  the  station  of  a  subject. 

The  piinceaa  felt  that  the  king  had  much  in  his  power  to 
annoy  her,  if  he  took  from  her  maternal  care  this  delicate  and 
sickly  child,  whom  she  had  reared  with  extreme  difficulty* 
Fortunately  for  her,  the  king  was  only  sedulous  on  two  points : 
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tiie  fint  was,  how  little  of  the  SOflOOl.  per  annum  allowed  by 
the  nation  for  the  use  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  need  be  paid 
for  his  education  and  establishment;  the  other  was^  that  die 
boy  should  have  no  other  preceptor  than  Dr.  Burnet^  bishop 
of  Salisbury.     This  last  was  a  bitter  sorrow  to  Anne^  who 
had  the  lowest  opinion  of  that  person^s  character  and  disposi* 
tkm ;  she  earnestly  entreated  the  king^  and  prince  George  of 
Denmark  joined  in  the  petiticm^  that  the  instruction  of  her 
diild  might  be  consigned  to  Dr.  Hooper^  dean  of  Canterbury.^ 
The  readers  of  ike  lifb  of  Mary  II.  are  fiilly  aware,  that  in 
whatsoever  esteem  Dr.  Hooper  might  have  been  held  by  such 
icns  of  the  church  of  England  as  archbishops  Sheldon  and 
Sancrofty  Isaac  Barrow,  or  Sherlock,  or  Ken,  he  was  not 
quite  so  much  beloTed  by  the  Dutch  king.     In  truth,  Dr. 
Hotter,  like  Dr.  Ken,  had  shut  up  doors  with  him  when  only 
piiQce  of  Orange,  and  the  horror  they  felt  hi  the  contemphk 
tioQ  of  his  mond  qualities,  some  contemporary  letters  regard-* 
iag  the  one,  and  the  diary  of  the  other,  hare  already  shown.' 
The  prinoesa  Anne  coidd  not  endure  patiently  the  appoint«> 
ment  of  biahop  Burnet  as  her  son's  preceptor.     Her  royal 
highness  waa  heard  to  complain,  '^that  she  considered  such 
qipointment  as  the  greatest  hardship  ever  put  upon  her  by 
the  king,  who  well  knew  how  she  disliked  Burnet,  and  that 
she  was  sure  that  the  king  made  ehoioe  of  him  for  that  very 
reason."*     Burnet  was  himself  conscious  of  the  aversion  of 
tiie  prinoeasy  but  the  king  insisted  upon  the  measure.^   The 
biahop  was  exceedingly  out  of  humour  at  this  time,  ''having 
heen  disappointed  of  the  great  see  of  Winchester,'^  says  lord 
Birtmoudi,  ''  which  preferment  the  king  had  put  at  the  dis* 
possl  of  one  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury.     To  the  sorrow 

*  Hooper  H&,  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  Trevor's  WinismllL;  likewiae  the 
life  of  that  king,  printed  1705,  and  Bio.  Britannica. 

s  In  both  iTOrtanoeB  edited  by  friends  and  partisaQB  of  William.  Kr.  Trevor^s 
VQtk  is  a  panegyrio  on  T^^iam,  from  the  6mt  word  to  the  last  yet  he  is  the 
sifitar  of  Dr.  Hooper's  Diaiy,  in  his  Appendix.  Sidney,  earl  of  Bomney,  to 
vhom  William  IIL  granted  at  one  sweep  the  enormous  bribe  of  17,000/.  per 
mom,  is  the  inibrmant  regarding  the  moral  horror  Dr.  Ken  had  of  that  prince* 
if  the  friends  of  William  left  sach  docoments  for  the  instmction  of  Uographenv 
*iat,  may  we  ask,  woold  enemies  have  done  f 

'  Lord  Dartmouth's  Notes  to  Bnmef  s  History  of  His  Own  Timer,  toU  ir. 
P^ns.  «Ibid. 
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of  the  princess  Anne^  Burnet  was  given  the  education  of 
the  heir  of  the  kingdom^  in  hopes  of  satisfying  his  dis- 
content."* 

The  manner  in  which  the  bishop  mentions  his  appoint* 
ment  is  remarkable,  as  well  for  the  information,  as  for  the 
composition, — ^perhaps  it  is  the  most  extraordinary  specimen 
of  egotism  ever  printed  by  any  author  in  our  language :'  "  I 
was  named  by  the  king  to  be  the  duke  of  Gloucester's  pre- 
ceptor, /used  all  possible  endeavours- to  excuse  myself.  I 
had  hitherto  no  share  in  the  princess's  favour  or  confidence. 
I  had  also  become  very  uneasy  at  many  things  in  the  king's 
conduct.  I  considered  him  as  a  glorious  instrument  raised 
up  by  God,  who  had  done  great  things  by  him.  /  had  also 
such  obligations  to  him,  that  I  had  resolved,  on  public  as  well 
as  on  private  accounts^  never  to  engage  in  any  opposition  to 
biTTi  •  yet  I  could  not  help  thinking  he  might  have  carried 
matters  further  than  he  did,  and  that  he  was  giving  his  ene- 
mies handles  to  weaken  his  government.  /  had  tried,  but 
with  little  success,  to  use  all  due  freedom  with  him ;  he  did 
not  love  to  be  found  fault  with,  and  either  discouraged  me 
with  silence,  or  answered  in  such  general  expressions  that  they 
signified  little."  Lord  Dartmouth,  his  contemporary,  illus- 
trates this  passage  by  observing,  that  the  king  ''had  com- 
plained of  bishop  Burnet  breaking  in  upon  him,  whether  he 
would  or  no,  and  asking  him  questions  that  he  did  not  know 

^  Lord  Dartmoath'B  Xotes  to  Bornef  b  Histoiy  of  his  Own  Times,  voL  ir. 
p.  376. 

*  If  the  mighty  mind  of  Ck>lcridge  had  made  itself  more  fiuniliar  with  what 
hmnan  heinga  actually  did,  rather  than  how  they  thought,  he  would  have  hit  oa 
this  historical  passage  as  a  thorough  instance  of  practical  egotism,  &r  more  real, 
and  nearly  as  concise,  as  the  clever  satire  he  has  improved  from  the  German.  In 
his  delineation  of  an  egotist,  he  declares  of  his  hero, 

"  A  pronoun,  verb-imperative,  he  shon^" 

and  describes  him  thus  holing  forth : — 

^  Here,  on  this  market  cross,  aloud  I  cry, 
1,1,11  litselfll 
The  form,  the  substance,  the  what  and  the  why. 
The  when  and  the  where,  and  the  low  and  the  high. 
The  inside^  the  outside,  the  earth  and  the  sky, 
I,  you,  and  he-— and  he,  you,  and  I, 
AU  souls  and  all  bodies  are  I  itself  I! 

All  I  itself  1 1" 
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haw  to  answer  without  tnistmg  him  more  than  he  was  willing 
to  do^  having  a  very  bad  opinion  of  his  retentive  faculties.''^ 
The  bishop  mentioned  his  own  reluctance  to  undertake  the 
ofiice  of  preceptor  to  the  young  prince,  and  describes  how  it 
was  finally  arranged.  "  The  young  duke  of  Gloucester  was 
to  Hve  at  Windsor,  because  it  was  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury; 
and  the  bishop  was  allowed  ten  weeks  in  the  princely  pupil^s 
vacations,  to  attend  to  the  rest  of  his  episcopal  duties/'  He 
affirms,  that  all  his  endeavours  to  decline  this  advancement 
were  unavailing,  for  the  king  said,  ''  he  could  only  trust  that 
care  to  him/'  It  is  certain  that  no  other  prelate  was  bound 
to  identify  himself  so  thoroughly  with  the  revolutionary  govem- 
meat  as  Burnet,  and  that,  as  his  fortune  and  station  wholly 
depended  on  its  stability,  king  William  was  as  certain  that 
Bomet  would  bring  up  the  boy  in  as  utter  hatred  to  his 
grandfather  James  IL,  as  the  regent  Murray  was,  when  he 
placed  Buchanan  as  tutor,  that  he  would  inculcate  in  the 
io&nt  mind  of  king  James  every  foul  stigma  against  his 
mother,  Mary  queen  of  Scots.  The  motives  of  each  appoint- 
ment were  omilar. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  king  had  appropriated  to  his 
own  use  an  enormous  share  of  the  50,000/.  per  annum  added 
by  parliament  to  the  civil  list  for  the  purpose  of  the  education 
of  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  He  had,  indeed,  retained  the 
whde  ance  the  peace  of  Byswick.^  Nor  could  any  en« 
treaties  of  the  princess  induce  his  majesty  to  allow  more  than 
15,000JL,'  scarcely  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  sum  he  received 
Cor  the  establishment  of  the  hdr  to  the  British  empire.  From 
tbis  fingment  the  princess  solicited  that  a  small  part  might 
be  advanced,  that  she  might  purchase  plate  and  furniture, 
oeedfal  for  the  extension  of  her  son's  establishment.  But 
William  III.,  whose  character  never  appears  less  attractive 
than  when  he  is  seen  in  history  in  the  act  of  grasping  some 
ill-gotten  pelf  or  other,  positively  refused  to  advance  her  a 

*  Lord  Otttmoiith's  Notes  to  Burnef  ■  Own  Thnes,  voL  hr.  p.  37^ 
'  Hm  additioii  Toted  by  {Mrliament  wif  100^0002^  hiOf  of  which  the  EngUsh 
luliaiiieiit  had  allotted  fat  the  payment  of  the  dowry  of  Jamoa  IL*a  qoeen,  the 
flthg  aoicty  for  the  education  of  the  dake  of  Gloocerter. 

'  Conduct  of  the  Dnchen  of  Marlborough. 
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doit;^  yet  the  princess  Atme  was  prepared  to  submit  to  all 
losses^  so  that  her  boy  was  not  witiidranii  firom  her  personal 
society :  besides^  to  smooth  the  other  hardships^  the  earl  of 
Marlborough  was  appointed  his  chief  governor.  At  the  first 
Tiew^  this  measure  may  appear  rather  extraordinary^  when  tiie 
indignities  are  remembered  whidi  had  been  heaped  on  the 
princess  Anne  only  for  her  priyate  regard  for  Marlborough 
and  his  wife ;  but  king  Wilham^s  antipathy  to  Maiiboiou^ 
had  become  modified  since  the  death  of  queen  Mary.  Most 
of  the  real  kingly  functions  were  executed  by  the  junta  of  the 
oligarchy^  resembling  the  Venetian  Council  of  Ten :  a  majoritj 
of  these  persons  were  Marlborough's  old  colleagues,  who  had 
aided  him  in  efiecting  the  Bevolution.  The  junta  treated 
with  him  as  a  power  who  had,  among  other  advantages,  pas* 
session  of  the  mind  and  will  of  the  princess  Anne^  the  heiress 
of  the  crown. 

If  king  William  could  draw  firom  the  English  house  of 
commons  sufficient  supplies,  he  cared  litde  how  the  English 
junta  arranged  for  the  fiiture.  He  had  been  heard  to  say, 
**  Let  all  remain  according  to  my  wish  now,  and  those  may 
have  the  crown  who  can  catch  it  when  I  am  gone.''  A. 
cynic  might  have  laughed,  and  doubtless  many  did,  at  liie 
utter  absence  of  all  apprehension  by  king  William  and  the 
junta,  that  Marlborough  and  the  princess  Anne  would  act  on 
their  vowed  contrition  U>  king  James.  On  the  contrary, 
William  calculated  to  a  nicety  that  Marlborough  would 
renounce  and  betray  the  distant  lineal  heir,  and  cleave  to  tlie 
rival  duke  of  Gloucester,  over  whose  mind  an  empire  would 
have  been  established,  commenced  in  early  youth.  Such  was 
the  secret  spring  of  a  measure  which  se^ns,  at  die  finrt  view, 
extremely  inconsistent  with  the  previous  occurrences  in  the 
lives  of  both  the  royal  sisters,  Mary  and  Anne. 

The  earl  of  Marlborough  was  permitted  by  king  William 
to  attend  his  levee,  June  19,  1698,  and  kiss  his  hand,'  on  his 
appointment  as  governor  to  the  duke  of  Gloucest^.  The 
king,  who   was   certainly  no  composer  of  compliments  in 

>  Conduct  of  the  Dubhess  of  Marlborough. 
*  Haq>h6noti'3  History  of  Great  Britaiti»  toL  ii.  p.  141. 
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gnend,  is  said  to  have  addressed  to  die  oljedt  of  his  former 
eoatempt  the  following  fine  eologjr  on  this  occasion :  ''  My 
lordy  make  the  duke  of  Gloncester  like  jroorselfj  and  I  desire 
no  more."^  King  William  likewise  nominated  the  new 
gcnremor  one  of  the  jnnta  of  nine,  called  hy  the  people  ''  thd 
nme  kings/^  and  bjr  the  parliament  ''the  nine  lords-justices/^ 
Lord  Morlboroagh  had  previously  been  appointed  to  a  omilar 
plaoey  when  William  and  Maiy  first  ascended  the  throne. 

William  III.  did  not  leave  England  for  the  delights  of  his 
Loo-pelace  that  year  until  July  20 ;  neither  was  the  establish- 
ment for  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester's  household  and  edu- 
cstion  settled  even  then,  since  lady  Marlborough  expressly 
nys  ''that  the  king  took  with  him  a  list  of  the  young  duke's 
intended  officials,  which  he  had,  in  an  access  of  unwonted 
gracionsness,  told  the  princess  Anne  to  draw  out  for  his 
SpprovaL'^  These  are  the  words  of  Sarah  of  Marlborough : 
Ae  had  eveiy  reason  to  know  the  truth,  with  all  its  minutise^ 
if  she  chose  to  relate  it  accurately,  and  in  this  instance  her 
narrative  is  corroborated  by  other  contemporaries.  "The 
big,"  dhe  saysky  "influenced  by  lord  Sunderland,  sent  the 
princess  word,  '  That  though  he  intended  to  put  in  all  the 
pmsptors,  he  would  leave  it  to  her  to  choose  the  rest  of  the 
servants,  except  one,  which  was  to  be  Mr.  Sayers/^  The 
princess  received  this  message  with  extreme  pleasure,  for  it 
WIS  more  humane,  and  of  a  different  air,  from  aught  that 
Ae  had  been  used  to.  She  immediately  set  herself  to  pro- 
tide  proper  persons  of  the  most  consideration  for  the  several 
piaoes.  Mr.  Boscawen*  and  the  son  of  Mr.  secretary  Vernon 
were  chosen  by  her  royal  highness  to  be  the  grooms  of  her 
nn's  bedchamber,  and  the  sons  of  the  earls  of  Bridgewater 
and  Berkdey  were  to  be  his  pages  of  honour.  Meantime 
kmg  William  was  in  no  hurry  to  finish  the  affair  of  the  duke 
of  Gloucester's  establishment.    He  let  lord  Marlborough  know 

*  Cne,  and  all  the  biographers  of  the  duke  of  Marlboroagh,  repeat  this  speech* 
Bad  it  ever  been  uttered,  the  dnchesi  would  nerer  haye  omitted  It  inber  Oondoct. 

'  Itwfll  be  remembered.  In  the  Life  of  queen  Maiy,  that  she  was,  in  lier  noted 
^Ut  to  Ganteibary  in  1008,  esoorted  by  a  vioe-chamberlain,  quoted  as  Mr.  Sayen. 

'  PkobaUy  the  Eton  boy  who  was  sent  for  from  the  ooll^  by  the  princess  to 
f/i^  with  hsraon,  on  hb  flnt  Tiait  to  Windsor-castle. 
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'that  lie  would  sead  a  list  from  abroad  of  the  sezrants  he 
chose  to  have  in  the  young  duke's  family ;  but  he  regarded 
not  in  the  least  the  message  he  had  previously  sent  to  the 
princess.'  It  was  then  represented  to  his  majesty,  '  that  the 
princess,  upon  the  credit  of  his  first  gradous  message,  had 
engaged  her  promise  to  several  persona;  and  it  was  to  be 
hoped  his  majesty  would  not  give  her  mortification  at  a  time 
when  any  trouble  of  mind  might  do  her  great  prejudicei  as 
she  soon  expected  the  birth  of  another  child.'  "^ 

The  intelligence  that  his  sister  Anne  was  in  the  hopeful 
situation  which  might  strengthen  the  Protestant  interest,  far 
from  obtaining  for  her  the  sUghtest  indulgence,  appeared  to 
aggravate  the  acerbity  of  the  royal  temper ;  instead  of  sending 
the  complimentary  congratulations  customary  on  such  occa* 
sions,  his  majesty  angrily  exclaimed, — ^'Anne  shall  not  be 
queen  before  her  time,  and  I  will  make  the  Ust  of  what  set* 
Tants  her  son  shall  have  I'' — "  The  king  remained  so  peremp- 
toiy,''  continues  the  Marlborough, "  that  all  my  husband  could 
do  was,  to  get  youn^  Eeppel  to  try  to  bring  him  to  reason/'* 
The  £Bivourite  took  possession  of  the  list  drawn  up  by  the 
princess,  and  promised  that  she  should  receive  from  Holland 
a  more  satisfiEu^ory  account  of  the  appointments.  He  ex- 
erted himself  so  zealously  in  the  cause  of  the  princess,  that 
her  own  list  was  returned  to  her  with  but  few  alterations. 
The  king  made  lord  Baby's  brother  an  equerry,  and  sqppointed 
to  be  '^  gentlemen  waiters "  two  or  three  persons  who  had 
served  queen  Maiy  II.  in  like  stations,  and  had  pensions  on 
that  account ;  '^  but,"  adds  lady  Marlborough,'  "  it  was  to 
make  savings  in  regard  to  such  pensions,  that  king  William 
did  so  ungentlemanlike  a  thing  as  to  force  the  princess  to  fail 
in  such  engagements."  The  king  had  evidently,  on  second 
thoughts,  repented  him  of  the  leave  he  had  given  the  princess 
Anne  to  choose  the  attendants  of  her  son,  and  thought  that 
he  could  save  all  the  pensions  he  most  unwillingly  had  to  pay 
to  his  late  queen's  servants,  by  giving  them  ful}  pay  in  the 
service  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  thus  he  should  be 
able  to  "  cut  off  another  cantle  "  out  of  the  15,000/,    Keppel 

*  Conduct  of  the  Dachess  of  Harlborongfa.  <  Ibid.  *Ibid. 
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Terjr  sagadonsly  proved  to  his  master,  that  bymakiiig  enemies 
of  all  the  persons  to  whom  the  princess  wonld  be  forced  to 
break  her  promise,  his  saving  would  at  the  end  .prove  a  very 
dear  one. 

The  poor  princess  Anne,  while  these  disputes  were  in  the 
comae  of  settlement  and  progress,  was  forced  to  leave  her 
grasping  brother-in-law  in  full  possession,  for  at  least  a  year, 
of  the  income  voted  by  parliament  for  the  use  of  the  duke  of 
Gkucester,  being  unable  to  settle  her  son's  establishment 
until  the  return  of  the  king.  The  Flying  Post  announced 
the  important  £Eicts,  ''that  his  majesty  had  paid  tiieir  royal 
iugimesses,  since  his  return,  a  visit  on  December  17,  1698^ 
and  that  his  highness  the  duke  of  Gloucester  hath  had  more 
domestics  engaged  in  his  service/'  The  king,  therefore^ 
realty  obtained  a  whole  year  and  a  half's  income  of  50,000/.^ 
almost  dear  of  incumbrances,  of  this  allowance,  since  the 
inincess  was  unable  to  wrest  it  out  of  his  unrighteous  grasp. 
Tet  the  temper  of  the  times  did  not  authorize  William  IIL 
in  putting  any  very  remarkable  slight  on  the  princess.  Since 
the  peace  of  Byswick,  king  William  and  his  English  subjects 
had  not  been  on  those  terms  which  rendered  it  very  safe  policy. 
His  principal  vexation  was,  that  the  English  parliament  in- 
sisted on  his  standing  army  being  disbanded,  and  his  Dutch 
guards  sent  out  ot  the  country.  William  pleaded  in  person 
for  the  retention  of  his  guards;  but  finding  the  parliament 
inexorable^  he  was  forced  to  yidd,  being  more  than  once  re- 
minded that  this  was  partly  the  cause  why  his  fiither-in-law 
was  exiled.  William  remained  in  a  black  sullen  fit  for  many 
hours,  without  speaking  to  any  one;  at  last  he  broke  into  this 
exdamation:  ''By  heavens!  if  I  had  a  son,  these  Dutdi  guards 
of  mineahould  not  go.''  This  was  the  only  time  he  ever  was 
heard  to  regret  his  want  of  ofbpring;  yet,  notwithstanding  all 
his  satnmine  gloom,  he  was  fond  of  little  diildren.  An  anec- 
dote  is  extant  of  him,  whidi  places  this  propensity  in  a  veiy 
pleasing  hght.  One  of  his  secretaries  was  rather  later  than 
usual  in  his  private  doset  at  Kensington,  when  a  tap  was 
heard  at  the  door.  ''Who  is  there  ?"  asked  the  king.  "Lord 
Buck,"  was  the  answer.     The  king  rose^  opened  the  door. 
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•ad  there  wiis  clii4)]Ayed  to  view  a  little  diild  of  four  Tears 
cdd) — young  lord  BaddLurst,  the  heir  of  lord  Doraety  his  lord 
high-chambeiiain.  '^  And  what  does  lord  Buck  want  ?''  asked 
the  king.  '^  You  to  be  a  horse  to  mj  coach.  Pve  wanted 
70U  a  long  time/^'  With  a  more  amiable  smile  than  the 
secretary  had  ever  supposed  king  William  could  wear,  lus 
majesty  looked  down  on  his  little  noble,  and  taking  the  string 
of  the  toy^  dragged  it  up  And  down  the  long  gidleiy  till  his 
playfellow  was  satisfied.  It  was  supposed  that  this  was  not 
the  first  game  of  play  he  had  had  with  little  lord  Buckhurst. 

Anotiher  personal  anecdote  of  William  is  connected  with 
his  lord  treasurer,  Gk>dolphin.  This  minister,  who  had  ever 
been  personally  attadied  to  king  James,  had  entered  into  a 
plot  for  his  former  master's  restoration.  By  one  of  those 
accidents  that  often  befall  persons  who  are  in  the  receipt  of  a 
great  many  papers,  Godolphin  unwittingly  put  into  the  king's 
hands  a  packet  of  letters  which  most  fiilly  criminated  himself 
The  king  read  them,  and  the  next  day  placed  them  in  the 
hands  of  lord  Godolphin,  who  stood  aghast  at  seeing  what  he 
had  done.  The  king  then  said, — ^'  My  lord  Ghodolphin,  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  I  am  the  only  person  who  knows  of  this 
trrason;  give  me  your  honour  that  you  will  put  an  end  to  it. 
I  think  after  this  I  may  trust  you.'^' 

The  first  edition  of  Diyden's  translation  of  the  ^neid  is 
somewhat  oddly  connected  with  the  memory  of  William  III. 
Jacob  Tonson,  the  celebrated  publisher^  designed  that  the 
work  should  be  dedicated  to  William  III.  Dryden,  who  had 
been  deprived  of  his  pension  and  laureateship  by  queen  Mary, 
swore  that  he  would  rather  commit  his  manuscript  to  the 
flames,  than  submit  to  pay  that  compliment  to  the  Dutdi 
sovereign.  He  insisted  on  dedicating  every  canto  to  a  sepa« 
rate  Mecsenas  of  Ids  own  among  the  aristocracy.  The  exten- 
aive  patronage  thus  obtained  for  the  work,  induced  the 
publisher  to  let  the  poet  have  his  own  way.  Old  Jacob, 
though  baffled,  was  not  foiled,  having  devised  a  notable  plan 
for  outwitting  Dryden,  and  flattering  William  at  the  same 

*  Horeoe  Walpole. 
'  Sir  John  Dahyinpkrf  Hutorj  of  the  Bevolmtioii  in  Qreht  Britun,  &c 
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time;  for  he  directed  the  artist  whom  he  employed  to  ilins- 
tmte  the  iEneid,  to  represent  a  lively  portraiture  of  his 
majesty  for  Uie  beau^iMal  of  the  person  of  the  pious  ^neas. 
As  the  features  of  the  hero  of  Nassau  oannot  possibly  be 
mistaken  wherever  they  are  seen,  the  likeness  was  staring, 
and  the  bookseller  rejoiced  in  the  success  of  his  scheme.  As 
for  William  himself^  he  no  more  cared  for  dedications  by  an 
English  poet,  than  he  did  for  compliments  in  Chinese ;  either 
way,  it  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  him.  Not  so  to 
Dryden,  whose  intense  displeasure  at  the  sight  of  the  features 
of  the  pious  JSneas'  vented  itself  in  the  following  bitter 
epigram,  the  more  bitter  because  founded  on  truth : — 

**  Old  Jacob,  in  his  wotidrons  mood 
To  please  the  wise  beholders. 
Has  placed  old  Nassau's  hook-noeed  head 
On  poor  iEneas'  shoolden. 

To  mnke  the  parallel  hold  tack, 

Methinks  there's  something  lacking; 

One  took  his  father  pick-a-badc. 
The  other  sent  his  packing." 

In  the  course  of  three  or  four  years  after  the  death  oi 
queen  Mary,  the  health  of  king  William,  Which  had  been 
infim  from  Ma  infancy,  teemed  anking  under  a  complicatioa 
of  diseases.  Dr.  Badcliffe,  his  maj^ty's  physician,  being  one 
day  in  attendance  on  him,  the  king  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  a  complaint  which  had  attacked  his  legs  ?  '^  That 
I  would  not  have  your  majesty's  two  1^  for  your  three  king, 
doms,''  was  the  startling  rejoinder.  Eang  William  thenceforUi 
baniflbed  Rtiddiffe  firom  court,  but  as  the  great  physician  was 
a  Jacobite,  this  was  no  punishment. 

The  national  songs  of  Scotland  at  this  period  began  to 
assume  the  tendency  which  gare  them  the  designation  of 
Jacobite  lyrics.  Bitter  satire  was  the  leading  chfuracteristic 
of  this  poetry,  which  conveys  much  information  on  the  man* 
ners  of  the  era :  many,  indeed^  are  the  facts  to  be  gathered 

'  In  the  library  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Devonshire^  at  Chiswick,  is  a  niagni« 
iosnt  oopy  of  tne  flrst  edition,  the  snbscriptiou  foUo^  adorned  with  all  the  luxury 
d  tjpe  mid  engravings.  On  examination,  this  carious  anecdote  is  folly  verified 
bj  tile  fiict,  that  every  plate  in  which  the  pious  JEdmm  figurei^  presents  a  studied 
and  sUrii^  nsences  ii  king  William. 
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from  it^  which  are  well  confirmed  on  inquiry,  though  utterly 
passed  over  in  general  history.  The  following  popular  song 
of  that  century  shows  that  the  accidents  of  the  seasonsj^  a^^ra* 
vating  public  misery  caused  by  war,  increased  the  unpopu- 
larity of  William  III.  in  North  Britain.  It  is  part  of  the 
liistorical  ballad  of  "  O  whurry  Whigs  awa/'  in  the  course  of 
which  the  princess  Anne  is  not  forgotten : — 

*'Nezt  we  gat  owre  an  Orange  king, 

Tliat  played  with  parties  baith^  mfln, 
A  Hogan  Mogan'  foreign  thingp 

That  wrought  a  world  of  skaith,  man* 
"When  he  came  owre,  our  rights  to  aavv^ 

His  father,  friend,  and  a',  man. 
By  his  Dutch  guards  he  drove  to  iCi* 

Then  swore  he  ran  awa,  man* 

The  fifth  day  of  November,  he 

Did  land  upon  our  coasts,  man  ; 
But  those  who  lived  his  reign  to  soe^ 

Of  that  they  did  not  boast,  man. 
Seven  years  of  famine  did  prevail, 

Tlie  people  hopeless  grew,  man ; 
But  dearth  and  death  did  us  assail. 

And  thousands  overthrew,  man. 

But  AVillie's  latter  end  did  oome^ 

He  broke  his  collar-bone,  man ; 
We  chose  another,  couthy  Anne, 

And  set  ber  on  the  throne,  man. 
0  then  we  had  baith  meal  and  malt» 

And  plenty  over  all,  man; 
We  had  no  scant  of  idn  or  saint^ 

O  whmrry^  whigs  awa,  man." 

Another  popular  historical  ballad  alludes  covertly  and  sar- 
castically to  the  reverse  of  the  episcopal  church  in  Scotland; 
its  title  is  "  Willie  the  Wag/' — so  it  was  printed,  but  it  was 
sung  "  Willie  the  Whig." 

<«0h!  I  had  a  wee  bit  mailin,* 

And  I  had  a  good  grey  mare,  # 

And  I  had  a  braw  bit  dwelling, 

TIU  Willie  the  Whig  came  here. 
He  whiggit  me  out  of  my  mailin. 

He  whiggit  me  out  of  my  gear. 
And  out  of  my  bonny  blaek  gowniff 

That  ne'er  was  worse  for  the  wear. 

^  A  favourite  epithet  of  reproach  in  Jacobite  longa^  a  oorruptaon  of  the  Dotcb 
title  of  honour, '  high  mightiness.'  '  AVeary. 

'  The  provision  for  the  episcopalian  clergy,  ^  The  canonical  dren. 
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He  fiiwned  and  waggit  his  tail. 

Till  he  pcnaoned  the  true  well  ee, 
And  ¥rith  the  wagging  of  his  fiiuso  tongpie. 

He  gart  the  hrave  Monmouth  die.^ 
He  whiggit  ns  oat  of  oar  rights, 

And  he  whiggit  us  oat  of  oar  laws. 
And  he  whiggit  as  oat  of  oar  king, 

O !  that  grieres  me  worst  of  a'. 

The  tod*  rules  over  the  lion. 

The  midden's  ahoon  the  moon. 
And  Scotland  maon  cower  and  cring<^ 

To  a  false  and  a  fofr&ga  loon. 
0 1  waly  fa'  fiill  the  piper. 

That  sells  his  wind  sae  dear. 
And  waly  fti'  is  the  time 

When  Willie  the  whig  came  here/ 


w 


These  popular  songs  plainly  show  the  unbroken  spirit  of  Scot- 
land; despite  of  the  deep  wounds  of  Glencoe  and  Darien^ 
the  Scottisli  lion  was  foaming  at  the  bit^  and  ramping  to  break 
the  reins  that  lield  him.  A  spirit  of  the  strongest  personal 
sarcasm  pervades  the  lyric  productions  of  the  Scottish  poets 
at  that  time,  and  the  most  magnificent  of  their  national 
melodies  were  made  to  forget  their  plaintive  character,  to 
accord  witli  the  rallying  songs  of  the  Jacobites. 

In  tlie  spring  of  1698  occurred  an  event,  apparently  of 
HtUe  consequence  to  the  princess  Anne,  but  which  subse- 
quently shook  the  throne  to  which  she  succeeded.  Yet  it 
was  nothing  more  than  the  appointment  of  a  destitute  servant- 
maid,  a  daughter  of  lady  Marlborough's  aunt  to  a  humble 
post  in  the  palace  of  the  princess.  Abigail  Hill'  was  the 
name  of  this  kinswoman  of  the  haughty  favourite,  who  had 
been  a  servant-maid  in  the  house  of  lady  Rivers,  of  Chafibrd, 
in  Kent.  When  lady  Marlborough  was  first  established  at 
the  Cockpit,  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  of  the  princess,  a 
lady  represented  to  her  that  she  had  near  relations  who  were 
in  the  most  abject  misery.  At  first  the  favourite  denied  that 
she  had  ever  heard  of  such  persons, — ^a  singular  circumstance^ 
far  most  persons  in  fimiilies,  either  high  or  low,  have  heard 
their  aunts  mentioned.     She  was,  however,  successfully  re- 

'  This  aQiisioii  was  tmyeiled  in  the  publication  of  the  Stuart  Papers,  by  order 
«f  Oeoige  IV.  *  The  fox. 

*  Her  serritiide  to  Lady  Bivers  is  mentioned  by  Coxe»  JAh  of  ]tf  arlhoroagh» 
tQLiLp.857. 
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minded  that  her  father's  sister  had  married  an  anabaptist,  in 
trade  in  the  city^  who  had  become  bankrupt ;  that  this  aunt 
was  starving,  with  her  husband ;  that  her  two  young  sons 
were  in  rags,  and  her  daughters  were  servant-maids.     The 
whole  of  this  mortifying  detail  had,  perhaps,  been  laid  before 
the  proud  favourite  as  a  rebuke  to  her  arrogance ;  fortunately 
for  the  afflicted  persons,  it  impelled  her  to  draw  forth  ten 
guineas  from  her  purse  for  the  relief  of  her  wretched  aunt, 
who  expired,  as  did  her  husband,  directly  after  the  assis- 
tance arrived.     The  appeal  had  not  been  made,  it  seems,  till 
their  last  extremity.    Lady  Marlborough  began  to  consider, . 
that  to  canton  the  orphans  on  the  public  would  be  more 
gratifying  to  her  self-esteem,  than  leaving  them  in  the  degree 
of  house-maids   and  chamber-maids.     Abigail  Hill  was  with- 
drawn by  her  fortunate  kinswoman  from  servitude  with  lady 
Bivers,  and  given  bitter  bread  as  her  own  nursery-maid.^ 
Bitter  indeed  it  must  have  been,  if  oondusions  may  be  drawn 
from  a  very  pert  letter  of  one  of  her  young  charges,  Anne 
Churchill,  in  which  that  vulgar  term  of  reviHng,  "  creature," 
as  applied  to  her  cousin,  most  odiously  oocurs.     Abigail  Hill, 
silent  and  suffering,  became,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  repre- 
sentation of  Lady  Marlborough,  morose,  misanthropic,  close, 
and  designing,  being  likewise  of  a  temper  so  miserable,  that 
it  preyed  inwardly  on  her  health,  so  that  no  change  of  far^ 
tune  could  cheer  her  melancholy.     What  an  auto-biography 
could  have  been  written  by  this  wcmianl  who  appears  to  have 
possessed  the  shy,  proud  disposition  often  noted  in  peraons 
who  have  seen  better  days,  and  yet  have  sunk  to  the  last 
wretchedness  to  which  a  virtuous  person  can  fidl, — that  of 
common  servitude. 

Meantime  her  brothers,  the  ragged  boys — ^lady  Marl* 
borough  especially  points  out  their  rags — ^were  caught  from 
the  street,  clothed  and  provided  for  from  the  rich  harvest  of 
patronage  at  the  Marlborough  command  which  opened  at 
the  Revolution.     The  elder  HiQ  was  placed  in  the  customs ; 

^  The  DaciheM  of  Marllxyrouigh,  in  her  reviHiig  letters,  frequently  speaks  of  her 
coasin  as  her  nnrsery-niaid,  as  in  her  Oorrespondenoe,  (vol.  L  p.  257,)  wher^ 
though  she  has  hlundered  in  the  use  of  the  reUtive,  she  means  Abigail  HUL 
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ilie  younger.  Jade  Hill,  at  a  page  to  prince  Qeorge  of  Den« 
mark.  When  the  houaehold  of  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester 
irai  eataUished,  lady  Marlborough  dipped  her  cousin,  Mary 
Hill^  into  the  snug  place  of  laundress,  with  200/.  per  annum ; 
but  for  her  white  slave,  the  melancholy  superintendent  of  her 
nursery,  Abigail,  abe  reserved  the  place  of  bedchamber  woman 
to  the  princess  Anne,  and  thus  was  enabled  to  have  a  deputy 
who  oould  perform  all  her  own  offices  when  she  chose  to  absent 
benelf,  apprehending  no  danger  of  being  supplanted  by  a 
person  so  reserved  and  unattractive.  Abigafl  had  another 
conneiion  at  court,  a  elimbiDg  poHtiQian.  This  was  Eobert 
Harky.  A/MX»ding  to  lady  Marlborough's  statement,  the 
&tliar  of  Abigail  Hill  was  in  the  same  dq^ree  of  relationship 
to  Haiiey,  that  his  wife  was  to  her.  She  adds  '^  that  Harley 
never  did  any  thing  for  his  unde  or  his  distressed  family,  or 
owned  the  kindred,*  till  Abigail  was  likdy  to  become  a  pros* 
perons  gentlewoman.'' 

Since  the  advajmement  of  lord  Marlborough  to  the  high 
ofiee  of  governor  to  the  duke  of  Olouoester,  his  lady  had 
b^gun  to  lose  the  oareasing  devotion  she  had  hitherto  mani<i 
ferted  6xr  the  princess  Anne,  and  now  and  then  permitted  her 
to  teste  a  qiiee  of  that  audacious  and  overbearing  arrogance 
with  which  she  treated  the  rest  of  her  contemporaries.  Some- 
times  the  aggrieved  princess  would  let  fidl  a  word  or  two  of 
eomplaint  before  the  sympathising  and  silent  substitute  of  her 
baoghty  fiivourite.  When  the  princess  found  no  evil  cons&« 
quences  ensued,  that  no  tale  was  carried  to  Abigail's  principal, 
and  above  all,  that  no  gossip  story  was  raised  in  the  court, 
tlie  oonfidenee  was  extended,  and  some  condolences  regarding 
the  fiery  temper  of  the  ^^  dear  Mrs.  Freeman,"  were  received 
Statafelly,  and  agreed  upon  by  both  with  impunity.      Such 


'  Tbere  it  aopietihing  wrong  in  this  statement  of  lady  Marlboroogh,  for  Robert 
IMcjr^  aother.wM  iio4  Ak^imlMm,hat  AMgaU  8t«pheiw;  neither  had  he  an 
sai  whole  naidcB  nana  was  HiU.  Thaon^tvaoeofaunilyoonnexiGa  with  the 
dBTilreHjue  pedigree  of  Harley,  ii  the  fiunily  name  of  Abigail,  with  which  some 
^  Hs  htA^  were  aiMcted  in  the  seventeenth  century.  We  should  believe  aU 
<— nerion  of  the  Harlegn  with  the  tnabaptist  Hill»  who  married  lady  Mart- 
^wmgh's  anntk  the  pure  invention  of  that  person*  were  it  not  for  the  abuse 
vlorh  tlie  hunpoons  of  that  time  level  at  Robert  Harley's  father,  as  a  fanalie 
^  iHd  t«ateci  the  good  things  of  Cromwell's  outrageous  taxation. 
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was  the  commencement  of  the  intimacy  between  the  princess 
Anne  and  the  humble  Abigail  Hill^  and  such  the  domestic 
politics  of  the  palace  of  St.  James.  Her  royal  highness  con« 
tinned  to  keep  court  that  year  with  some  degree  of  splendour. 
She  frequently  bestowed  patronage  on  the  theatres.  Among 
other  entertainments  of  the  kind^  she  approved  of  the  English 
opera.  The  Postboy^  announces,  'Hhat  her  royal  highness 
was  pleased  to  see,  this  day,  April  27,  1690,  the  opera  called 
The  Island  Princess,  which  was  performed  by  her  command^ 
at  the  theatre-royal.'^ 

The  education  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  had  proceeded 
formally  under  the  surveillance  of  his  preceptor  Burnet, 
according  to  the  account  of  the  latter,  since  his  highness's 
ninth  birthday.  As  usual  the  princess  and  her  consort, took 
their  son  to  Windsor-castle,  July  1699 :  the  birthday  of  the 
young  prince,  and  the  wedding-day  of  the  princess,  were  cele- 
brated with  balls  and  great  splendour ;  the  whole  concluded 
with  fireworks  for  the  duke  of  Gloucester, — ^a  circumstance 
which  is  never  omitted  in  any  pubUc  announcement  of  these 
rejoicings.'  The  course  of  study  which  Dr.  Burnet  thought 
best  for  the  little  prince  of  ten  years  old,  is  remarkable  for  its 
dry  and  abstract  nature ;  the  child's  docility  was  greatly  com* 
mended,  but  the  lively  spirit  that  carried  him  through  many 
severe  attacks  of  illness,  supported  him  no  longer.  Two 
years'  attention  to  the  studies  described  by  his  right-reverend 
preceptor,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  subdue  the  petulance 
and  break  the  health  of  a  stronger  individual  than  the  little 
heir  of  Great  Britain.  No  more  of  his  lively  sallies  are  re- 
ported after  he  was  consigned  to  the  tuition  of  Burnet.  There 
is  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  prince,  at  this  period  of  his  exist- 
ence, at  Hampton-Court :  '^  melancholy  seems  to  have  marked 
him  for  her  own."  He  looks  like  a  young  man  of  seventeen, 
too  sensitive  and  delicate  for  this  work-a-day  world :  the  blue 
veins  on  the  fair  high  temples,  the  pearly  complexion,  the 
moiunofiil  regard  of  the  mild  blue  eyes,  and  the  expressiou 
of  premature  care  and  thoughtfulness  are  altogether  unlike 
the  merry  sprite  described  by  his  faithful  Lewis  Jenkins. 

1  CoUectioDi,  Brit.  Miueun.  *  The  Foitboy,  ibid.,  July  24^  1699. 


The  princess  gave  receptions  and  held  her  court  at  Windsor* 
cssde  daring  the  summer  of  1699^  to  which  the  nobility  occa* 
sionallj  travelled  from  London  to  present  themselves.  The 
month  of  August  brought  her  a  visitor  of  no  very  reputable 
cast,  being  the  notorious  lady  Dorchester^  the  unworthy  rival 
of  her  hated  step-mother,  Mary  Beatrice.  As  this  person 
posted  to  Windsor  to  make  her  obeisance  at  the  court  of 
Anne^  when  she  thought  proper  to  own  her  marriage  with  sir 
David  Collier,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  princess  kept  up 
some  intimacy  with  her,  either  as  acquaintance  or  partisan. 
The  incident  is  thus  sarcastically  mentioned  by  the  marchio- 
ness of  HahfSuc.^  ''  I  see  marriage  is  stiU  honourable,  by 
yoor  cousin  Savill  in  the  country,  and  my  lady  Dorchester 
in  this  town,  who  now  owns  hers  to  sir  David  Collier,  and 
hath  been  at  Windsor  cm  purpose  to  kiss  the  princess  Anne's 
hand  \xpoa  iV 

The  consort  of  the  princess  Anne  continued  to  live  an  easy 
and  faixniious  life  with  her,  neither  causing  nor  conceiving 
jeakmsies:  either  as  prince  or  husband,  had  he  displayed  the 
sligfatest  tendency  to  ambition,  all  parties  would  have  hastened 
to  attack  him  with  envenomed  libels.  Inoffensive  as  he  was, 
they  would  not  permit  him  to  remain  at  peace>  but  satirized 
his  veiy  peacefulness.  One  wicked  wit'  thus  mentions  him: 
^  They  perceived  another  king'  hard  by,  in  the  same  quarter, 
mad*  concerned  for  the  loss  of  a  brother,  whom,  many  years 
ago,  he  had  disposed  of  extremely  well,  yet  nobody  since  ever 
heard  one  word  of  him.  Momus,  laughing,  said,  '  The  good 
prince  was  tot  quite  dead,  though  forced  to  breathe  hard  to 
prevent  being  buried,  because  nobody  perceived  any  other 
sign  of  life  in  him.'  Some  of  the  gods  smiled,  and  said,  *  It 
were  well  for  the  good  of  mankind,  if  all  other  princes  were 

'  Letter,  in  Devonihire  Collection,  from  the  marchioness  of  Hali&x,  dated 
A^gwt  2S»  1699.  Copied  by  permiasion.  In  the  same  aeries  of  lettoa,  the 
waatkaaogm  mentkna  as  news,  that  the  first  duke  of  DevonaMre  had  purchased 
Hsricdej'bonse*  so  loQg  the  residence  of  the  princess  Annei,  and  tlut  he  had  paid 
His  llr«t  inatahnent  Angost  8,  1699.  This  inddent  sbvngthens  the  tradition 
in  Knig^f  a  London,  that  Berkeley-hoiise  occupied  the  present  site  of 


*  Sheflleld  duke  of  Buddngham's  V^Torks,  voL  iL  p.  189. 
'  The  king  of  Panmark,  brother  of  prince  George. 
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fls  quiet  aa  he  -was/  '^  This  picture  was  drai^n  by  a  rival, 
the  marquess  of  Normanby.  It  was  well  that  the  harmless 
prince  had  not  afforded  reason  for  seyerer  satire.  The  bro- 
ther alluded  to  was  the  king  of  Denmark,  whose  death  in  1699 
gave  prince  Geoi^  some  share  in  the  troubles  of  this  world, 
by  phmging  him  into  the  deepest  affliction.  Christiem  Y. 
had  been  loved  by  him  with  enduring  affection,  which  had 
caused  him  to  perfimn,  when  fighting  by  his  side,  acts  of 
generous  and  romantic  valour,  worthy  of  Bayard  or  Philip 
Sidney.  Probably  it  was  the  esteem  the  Danish  prince  ob- 
tained in  Europe  {or  rescuing  his  royal  brother  from  captivity 
by  a  desperate  charge,  when  taken  by  the  Swedes  at  the  lost 
battle  of  Yama,  that  obtained  for  him  the  hand  of  the  heiress 
in  reversion  of  the  British  empire,  which  the  princess  Anne 
then  was.  Prince  George  had,  since  his  settlement  in  Eng- 
land, frequently  visited  his  brother  at  Copenhagen,  therefore 
the  lore  between  them  had  not  iGuled  from  entire  absence. 
The  king  of  Denmark  died'  September  the  4th,  1699.  Prince 
Geoi^  of  Denmark  was  in  the  depth  of  his  mourning  habifi- 
ments,  and  had  not  mastered  his  sorrow,  when  the  birthday  of 
William  III.  occmrred,  Nov.  4th ;  on  this  account,  the  prince 
expressed  his  wish  that  his  majesty  would  permit  the  prin« 
eess  and  himself  to  congratulate  him  without  doffing  their 
sable  weeds,  fiancying  that  liberty  might  be  taken,  ^'  because 
the  late  kings,  Chaiies  II.  and  James  II.,  never  wished  any 
persons  in  recent  mourning  for  their  relatives  to  change  ik 
tot  coloured  clothes  on  such  occasions/'  King  William's  idea% 
cxn  the  subject  of  death  and  ''mourning  doole,''  were  more 
consonant  with  those  of  Henry  YIII.  His  Dutdi  mqesty^ 
although  king  Christiem  was  a  relative  of  his  own,  and  an 
ally  withal,  signified  his  ]^easure  that  their  royal  highnesses 
were  to  visit  him  in  gay  court  dresses,  or  to  keep  away.^ 
The  prince  of  Denmark  was  both  angiy  and  a£3icted  at  this 
message. 

Other  causes  of  disquiet  relative  to  the  death  of  the  king 
of  Denmark  were  felt  by  Anne  and  her  spouse.     The  sue* 

I  Calamy'8  Lifb  and  Diaiy,  toL  i.  p.  418. 
'  Condoct  <xf  the  Duchew  of  Marlbarough. 


eessor  of  Chmtiem  V.,  his  son  Frederic  IV.,  had^  in  th6 
ooime  of  bis  tmrels  in  France^  visited  St.  Gtermains^  and  had, 
despite  of  the  rival  interests  of  his  nncle^s  consort^  professed 
bimsdf  deeply  interested  in  ihe  exiled  qneen  and  her  children, 
and,  withal^  mightily  disposed  to  espouse  their  qnarrel  against 
Ae  advanoement  of  his  yonng  cousin  Gloucester.  An  absurd 
ioMpate  with  Louis  XIV.  put  a  stop  to  his  enthusiasm.  That 
nuniarcli  would  only  address  his  despatches  to  the  king  of 
Denmark  as  '^serenity/'  and  not  '' majesty/'  in  retaliation, 
king  Chrifltiem  directed  his  papers  to  the  high  and  mighty 
majestp'  of  France  only  as  '^  serenity  -"  which  proceeding  did 
not  produce  much  sacenity  in  the  tempers  of  either  royal  cor- 
respondent, for  the  king  of  France,  in  a  great  rage,  bade  hia 
aiinisters  address  Frederic  lY.  only  as  vous?  Such  were  the 
daldish  mattera  that  occupied  the  attention  of  sovereigns  at 
the  dose  of  the  seventeenth  century;  nor  were  they  much 
amended  in  the  commencement  of  the  ^hteenth,  for  we  shall 
see  that  the  princess  Anne,  when  queen,  was  insulted  by  the 
emperor  in  the  same  manner,  after  millions  of  treasure  and 
ooeaua  of  blood  had  been  wasted  by  England  in  the  cause  of 
las  son. 

Notwithstanding  the  verbal  skirmish  with  the  grand  fno- 
narque  regarding  the  dignity  of  Denmark,  the  princess  Anne 
■nd  her  consort  had  the  vexation  of  finding  that  their  ne* 
phew,  Frederic  lY.,  did  his  utmost  against  the  government  of 
Great  Britain,  and  consequently  against  the  succession  of 
Anne  and  her  son.  Sir  QeoaegQ  Rooke  forthwith  bombarded 
Copenhagen  with  the  Enghsh  fleet ;  but  the  king  of  Den- 
mark, after  the  loverscs  he  sustained  from  the  young  Swedish 
hero,  Charies  XII.,  was  compelled  to  make  peace.  William  111.^ 
when  the  early  successes  of  Charles  were  described  to  him  by 
Keppel,  was  heard  to  say,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  "  Ah,  youth  is 
a  fine  thing  r  > 

These  fimuly  griefs  and  troubles  detained  the  princess  and 
her  consort  later  than  usual,  in  the  autumn  of  1699,  at 
Windsor.     There  is  no  notice  in  the  Gazette  or  Postboy  of 

>  Despatchtti  of  the  eoil  of  Uanehefter,  e^ted  bj  Chnstiaa  Cole,  addressed  to 
fbe  cttl  of  Jefsqr,  p.  64.  *  Wlute  Sflonefs  Pteiftot  History,  yoL  iiL 
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their  attendance  at  the  king's  birthday  that  year^  1699; 
t;herefore  the  prince  and  princess  probably  took  his  majesty  at 
his  word^  and  kept  themselves  and  their  mourning  firom  the 
royal  presence.  The  princess  did  not  arrive  at  St.  James's 
for  the  winter  until  December^  when  her  cortige  is  thus  de-> 
scribed  in  one  of  the  newspapers  of  the  day  :^  "  1699,  Dec.  2. 
Thursday,  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  their  royal  highnesses 
the  prince  and  princess  of  Denmark,  with  his  highneiw  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  came  to  the  palace  of  St.  James's  fixnn 
Windsor,  having  eleven  coaches  with  six  horses  each,  besides 
some  others  that  attended  tiiem.  Yesterday  they  were  com* 
phmented  by  the  nobihty  on  their  arrival.  A  curious  ode  is 
prepared,^  to  be  sung,  as  usual,  this  morning,  and  there^s  to 
be  a  ball  at  St.  James's,  to  conclude  the  solemnity  of  the 
day."  The  princess  expected  another  accouchement  in  the 
spring  of  1700:  she  was  again  destined  to  disappointment; 
her  infant  did  not  live  to  be  baptized.  During  its  private 
burial,  in  the  night  of  January  27th,  in  the  vault  of  Heniy 
VII.'s  chapel,  an  odd  dreumstance  took  place :  some  robben 
stole  into  Westminster-abbey,  and  lurking  among  the  recesses 
of  Henry  YII.'s  chapel,  contrived  to  break  open  the  tomb  of 
Charles  II.,  and  rob  his  wax  efSgy  of  its  regal  array,  and 
succeeded  in.  canying  off  all  the  ornaments.  So  fiir  the 
information  of  the  Fljring  Post ;  but  it  requires  a  little  ex* 
planatioUi  Charles  II.  had  no  tomb,  but  probably  something 
of  a  hearse  was  placed  on  the  spot  where  he  was  buried,  on 
which  was  extended  his  wax  effigy,  in  the  same  dress  in  which 
it  was  carried  at  his  funeral.  For  want  of  a  better,  the 
people  called  this  his  tomb ;  thousands  went  to  see  it,  and  an 
additional  charge  was  made  for  the  sight.  Since  the  robbery, 
Charles's  wax  statue  has  been  dressed  in  a  dark  velvet  costume, 
which  was  probably  one  of  his  old  court  dresses. 

Among  the  few  incidents  which  remain  of  the  residence  of 
fhe  princess  Anne  at  the  palace  of  St.  James,  is  the  memoiy 
of  a  freak  of  bishop  Burnet,  who,  it  appears,  united  the  office 
of  almoner  to  the  princess  with  that  of  preceptor  to  her  soni 

>  Flying  Posty  Dec  1699:  CoUeetioiM,  Brit  ICnseimu 
*  Written  If  Huglie0»  author  of  the  Siege  of  Damafcofb 
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moe  he  nsaally  preached  at  St.  James's  chapel.  Here  he 
peroeiTed,  or  fimcied,  that  the  ladies  of  the  princess's  esta- 
blishment did  not  look  at  him  while  preaching  hia  sermons^ — 
^his  thondering  long  sermons/'  as  queen  Maiy  called  them ; 
JttLj,  bishop  Burnet  suspected  that  the  ladies  preferred  looking 
at  any  other  person.  He  therefore,  after  much  remonstrance^ 
prevailed  on  the  princess  Anne  to  order  all  the  pews  in  St. 
James's  chapel  to  be  raised  so  high,  that  the  fair  delinquents 
could  see  nothing  but  himself  when  he  was  in  the  pulpit. 
The  princess  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  complaint,  but  she 
complied  when  Burnet  represented  that  the  interests  of  the 
church  were  in  danger.  All  traces  of  these  high  panelled 
pews  have  long  disappeared  from  the  royal  chapel ;  but  the 
whim  of  bishop  Burnet  was  imitated  in  many  churches,  which 
bad  not  been  until  then  divided  into  pews.^  The  bishops  and 
clergy  of  our  church  at  the  present  day  are,  we  have  heard, 
by  no  means  partial  to  these  high  boxes  as  inducements  to 
pious  demeanour.  As  for  the  damsels  for  whose  edification 
the  lofty  pews  in  St.  James's  chapel  were  first  devised,  they 
wen  transported  with  the  utmost  indignation,  which  was  only 
surpassed  by  the  rage  of  the  cavaliers  of  the  court  and  house- 
bold  of  the  princess.  One  of  the  courtiers,  supposed  to  be 
bad  Mordaunt,  yented  his  wrath  by  the  composition  of  a 
Mtirical  ballad  on  the  intermeddling  of  Burnet,  the  gist  of 
wfaidi  was^— tiiat  if  the  ladies  of  the  princess  had  no  better 
reason  to  restrain  their  ^es  from  wandering  at  church  than 
a  pew  higgler  than  their  heads,  their  forced  attention  would 
do  little  good.  This  sqnib^  has  some  historical  utility,  because 
it  pieaeives  the  description  of  the  principal  ladies  domesticated 
vith  the  princess  Anne  :— 

**  When  Burnet  peroeiTed  that  the  beaotiM  damei 
Who  flocked  to  the  chepel  of  holj  St  James, 
On  their  loven  alone  their  kind  looks  did  hettow. 
And  imiled  not  at  him  when  he  bellowed  helow» 

'  fkanm  chiireli,  in  Kent,  ie,  or  was,  aa  instance  of  Bnmetf s  alterations.  A 
h^nrast  be  tim,  even  to  see  over  the  side  of  a  pew  when  standing.  Q^ie  whole 
fifths  dundk  is  paroeDed  out  into  these  high  boxes. 

*The  earl  of  Ozfixd's  MS.  Cdlleetion  of  Tory  end  Jacobite  Y«nes^Lan»» 
ime  Fq^flc%  8tt^  p.  280. 
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To  the  princess  he  went^ 

With  a  pious  intent. 
This  dangeroos  ill  in  the  chnrcb  to  prevent. 
*  Oh,  madaoBa,*  he  said, '  our  religion  is  lQ«t> 
If  the  ladies  thus  ogle  the  knights  of  the  toast,^ 

Tour  highness  obserres  how  I  labour  and  sweaty 
Their  affections  to  raise  and  attention  to  get ; 
And  sore  when  I  preach  all  the  world  will  agi«e» 
That  their  eyes  and  their  ears  should  he  pointed  at  mei 

But  now  I  con  find 

No  beanty  so  kind. 
My  parts  to  x^egard  or  my  person  to  mind; 
Nay,  I  scarce  have  the  sight  of  one  feminine  £ao^ 
Bat  those  of  old  Oxford  or  ngly  Arglass. 

Those  sorrowfhl  matrons  with  hearts  fbll  of  rafh» 
Bepent  for  the  manifold  sina  of  their  yoaUi; 
The  rest  with  their  tattle  my  harmony  spoil. 
And  Burlington,  Anglesey,  Kingston,  and  Boyle^ 

^nieir  minds  entertain 

With  fimciea  paro6ne» 
That  not  even  at  church  their  tongues  they  restrain  | 
E'en  Henningham's  shape  their  glances  entice, 
And  rather  than  me  th^y  will  ogle  the  vice ." 

These  practioe^  madam,  my  preaohing  disgrace; 
Shall  laymen  enjoy  the  just  rights  of  my  place  ? 
Then  all  may  lament  my  conctition  so  hard. 
Who  thrash  in  the  pulpit  without »  reward. 

Therefore,  pray  condescend 

Such  dis(ffder8  to  end. 
And  to  the  ripe  vineyard  the  lahoorers  tend 
To  build  iip  the  seats,  that  the  beauties  mi^  sea 
The  foce  of  no  brawling  pretender  but  me/ 

The  princess,  by  the  man's  importunity  prest. 
Though  she  kngh'd  at  his  reasons,  allowed  his  reqoert. 
And  now  Briti^'a  nymphs,  in  a  Protestant  reign. 
Are  lock'd  up  at  prayers  like  the  virgins  in  Spain.' 
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It  was  provided,  among  the  other  regalations  of  the  dnk6 
of  OloQcester's  education,  that  four  of  the  goreming  junta 
should  examine  his  progress  in  learning  every  quarter.  Hie 
child  had  gone  through  this  somewhat  arduous  ordeal  in  the 
summer  of  1700  with  great  credit.'  He  was  considered  a 
prodigy  of  juvenile  atta^mient,  and  surely  the  mind  of  the 
poor  child  must  have  been  crammed  with  extraordinary  mental 

^  So  written ;  bnt  perhaps  it  means  the  oonrtiers  who  hrongfat  boaptiea  into 
oelebrity  by  toaetittg  them  at  ^is»r  drinkmgivgiea.   Montague,  kcd  Halifia,  had 
the  names  of  the  court-beautieB  written  on  drinking-glsesce,  accompanied  hgf 
qaaint  descriptive  rhymes,  which  were  repeated  when  i£e  heaKh  wat  drunk. 
'  The  princess's  vioe-chamberlain.  '  Bqger  Coke. 


diet,  tar  bis  answen  on  jnrispradenoe,  the  Gothic  laws,  and 
the  feadal  ajBtem,  perfectly  astonishied  the  four  deputies  firom 
the  goyemixig  junta.  Nefertheless^  all  that  the  young  boy 
ansirered  on  tfaiese  abstract  subjects  must  have  been  on  the 
psnot  aystem  of  education,  painfully  committed  to  memory, 
sod  pronounced  without  a  concomitant  idea.  CSear  and  lumi* 
nous  ideas  on  jurisprudence,  and  the  diterse  laws  which  the 
conununities  of  mantind  hsTS  agreed  to  observe,  can  only  be 
obtained  by  the  exertions  of  riper  intellect,  as  in&reoices 
drawn  from  the  histoiy  and  statistics  of  Tarious  nations,  aided 
by  the  study  of  their  customs  and  manners.  A  Teiy  small 
ihare  of  such  in&tmation  appertained  to  the  preceptor;  the 
pqpil  was  more  to  be  pitied,  into  whose  tender  mind  sapleaa 
and  ineonyrehfgiaible  verbiage  was  unwholesome^  thntat. 
The  kognages  and  sciences  to  which  young  Edward  VL  fell  a 
victim  were  infinite^  prefierable,  because  they  were  connected 
with  &ets  and  ideas.  The  young  duke  of  Gloucester's  mind 
was  chiefly  occupied  by  this  abstruse  pedantiy;  added  to 
which,  were  thow  branches  of  tiie  mathematics  of  use  in  si^es 
and  fortification,  together  witii  the  manceuvres  of  fidd-daysi,— * 
d  tending  to  train  him  for  that  nquzious  ruler  to  England,  % 


1-   «  t . r    ^  I  1  » 


A  drenmstanoe  happened,  just  before  the  princess  and  her 
hwaehoM  left  St.  James^palace  for  Windsorv^sastkt,  which 
was  an^oaed  to  hove  ultimately  occasioned  very  injurious 
eflJBcts  on  the  duke  of  Gloucester's  health,  by  removing  from 
him  the  pkyaician  who  had  soccessfblly  studied  his  constitu* 
tion  fitom  Ids  infimcy.  The  princess  Anne  had  always  been 
reaiaAed  for  her  devotion  to  the  pleasures  of  the  taUe,  but  as 
Kfe  advanced,  her  digestion  weakened,  and  very  often  she 
■ifaed  under  the  re-action  of  the  stimulants  she  took  to 
inprove  it ;  she  then  became  low-sprited,  and  apprdiensive 
npsrding  her  healtlu  One  evening  she  sent  for  the  cele« 
knted  Dr.  Baddiife,  at  an  inccmvenient  time,  just  as  he  had 
opened  his  second  bottie  ci  sack.  He  afFected  disbelief  c(m. 
ceming  the  illness  of  the  princess,  and  positively  refused  to 
pRscribe  any  medicine  for  ber,  but  made  her  attendants  pufr 
her  to  bed,  declsring  that  she  would  be  well  in  the  morning. 
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In  a  few  days,  he  was  again  summoned,  at  the  same  incon* 
yenient  hour,  but  he  reftised  to  leave  his  bottle,  ^^Pooh, 
pooh  V*  said  he.  ^^  Tell  her  royal  highness  nothing  ails  her 
but  vapours ;  she  needs  neither  physic  nor  physician,''  The 
princess  was,  of  course,  very  angry,  and  struck  him  off  her 
list  of  physidans/  with  which  Dr.  Baddiffe  was  much  de* 
lighted ;  for,  as  he  said,  ^^he  hated  the  whig  sovereigns  so  im«» 
feignedly,  that  he  should  certainly  have  the  credit  of  poisoning 
them;  tiierefore  he  wanted  none  of  their  custom,  not  he  1" 
BadcUffe  had  been  appointed  medical  attendant  to  the  princess 
Anne,  by  the  king  her  father,  in  1686  -*  in  fact,  the  hostility 
between  the  princess  and  her  physician  had  commenced  as 
early  as  her  flight  from  her  father  in  1688,  when  the  bishop 
of  London  sent  for  him  to  come  to  Nottingham,  to  see  after 
the  health  of  the  princess,  which  showed  some  dangerous 
symptoms.  Baddiffe  indulged  in  much  coarse  vituperation  oa 
her  conduct,  and  finished  by  assuring  her  messenger  *'  that 
he  would  not  come." 

The  princess  Anne  and  her  household  removed  with  the 
duke  of  Gloucester  to  Windsor  before  the  expiration  of  the 
month  of  May,  The  following  intelligence  heralded  their 
preparations  for  departure  from  St.  James's  that  summer; 
*^  May  21. — ^We  hear  theur  royal  highnesses  and  the  duke 
design  for  Windsor  next  week.  Her  royal  highness  Jias  difr* 
tributed  a  great  deal  of  money  among  the  poor  of  St.  James's, 
St.  Ann's,  this  Whitsuntide,  according  to  her  annual  custom."' 
The  hmguiafaing  health  of  king  William  occasioned  all  pcdi* 
tidans  to  be  on  the  alert.  The  earl  of  Marlborough  and  his 
lady,  although  reckoned  among  the  leading  toiies  of  the  day, 
were  perfectly  certain  that  their  political  power  would  be 
limited  to  the  mere  personal  influence  they  had  over  the 
princess,  in  case  of  her  accession,  if  they  remained  in  the  tory 
ranks.  On  the  accession  of  Anne,  it  was  antidpated  that  sudi 
men  as  her  unde,  her  mother's  younger  brotiier  Bochester, 
the  duke  of  Ormonde,  and  other  personal  Mends  of  her  fiEither,, 

>  This  is  one  of  Horaoe  Walpole's  anecdotes;  it  is,  bendes^  relatod  by  tli» 
biogmphers  of  Raddiffe. 

*  Bio.  Brit.:  art^  BadeMe.  ^  jiyigg  p^^  Brit.Mi»eiinu 
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woold  gonrem  the  ootoitry  under  her  reigu^  aooordmg  to  the 
economical  plans  of  an  earlier  day.  Well  did  the  MarU 
boroogfasy  husband  and  wife,  know  that  such  statesmen  would 
shrink  from  co-operation  with  them^  for  most  of  them  were 
aware  of  the  reiterated  treacheries  of  their  renewed  corre- 
spondence with  the  court  of  St.  Germains,  and  the  second 
betrayal  of  its  interests  when  the  coahtion  with  the  party  of 
king  WiUiam  took  place  after  the  death  of  queen  Mary.  But 
the  Marlboroughs  had  planned  a  great  family  alHanoe,  which 
diey  truly  foresaw  would  render  them  too  strong  for  the  old-* 
ftshioned  statesmen  who  scrupled  the  daring  anticipation  of 
the  funds  of  the  country,  according  to  the  Dutch  mode  of 
finance  introduced  by  king  William.  Lord  Marlborough  and 
Ills  lady,  therefore,  asked  a  long  leave  of  absence  from  the 
princess,  and  hastened  to  hold  a  conyentioa  at  Althorpe  with 
tiie  old,  serpent-like  politician,  Sunderland,  They  were  joined 
in  the  organization  of  their  family  scheme  by  lord  Grodolphi% 
whose  only  son  had,  the  year  before,  married  their  eldest 
dao^ter,  Henrietta.  The  hatred  lady  Marlborough  had 
borne  to  loord  Sunderland  (which,  it  may  be  observed,  flamed 
through  the  despatches  of  Anne  to  her  sister  Mary  in  1688) 
when  they  were  driving  on  the  Eevolution,  vanished,  and  the 
who  had  joined  with  her  mistress  in  denouncing 
to  the  late  queen  as  "  the  subtlest^  workingeit  viUain  oa 
earth,''  now  gave  her  second  daughter  in  marriage  to  his 
eldest  son.  The  princess  Anne  had  previously  portioned  the 
eldest  daughter,  having  humbly  craved  permission  in  the  foU 
knring  letter  :— 

na  FUKOB88  Ahns  to  Iadt  UjjtLBOBOiras. 

*I  bttvs  ft  reqoert  to  make  to  my  dear  Mrs.  Freeman;  it  ia,  thai  whenever 
dnr  lady  Hariote  [Henrietta]  marries,  yon  would  give  me  leave  to  give  her 
■mietlimg  to  keep  me  in  her  thoughts.  I  heg  my  poor  mite  may  he  accepted, 
being  offered  from  a  heart  that  is  without  any  reserve,  with  more  passion  and 
iineulijj  my  dear  Mrs.  Freeman,  than  any  other  can  he  eufMe  ot"^ 

The  mite  was  5000/. ;  the  same  was  now  given  to  Anne 
CluDdulL'     Thusdid  the  princess  rivet  the  chains,  the  weight 

*  Coodnet  of  the  Bnchess  of  Harlborongh,  pp.  286,  287. 
*  The  prineewoibred  ten  thousand  poonda  to  each  bride;  if  bdy  ICarlboroo^ 
^  te  be  bdiered,  ahe  only  aooepted  five  tfaoosand  fir  each  danghter* 
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of  which  was  to  cnuh  her  very  soul  dming  her  remaiwiny 
years. 

The  prinoeas  Anne  kept  the  eleventh  birthday  of  har  son^ 
the  duke  of  Gloncestw,  'with  great  rejoicings^  litde  antidpat* 
ing  the  result.  The  boy  reviewed  his  juvenile  regiment,  ex« 
nlted  in  the  discharge  of  cannon  and  erackersy  and  presided 
over  a  grand  banquet.  He  was  very  much  heated  and 
Atigued^  and  probably  had  been  induced  to  intrench  on  hia 
natural  abstemiouaness.  The  next  day  he  complained  of  sick- 
nesS;  headacbet,  and  a  sore  throat;  towards  night,  he  became 
delirioust  The  fsanily  physician  of  the  princess  sought  to  re« 
Beve  him  by  bleeding,  but  this  operation  did  not  do  him  any 
good.  Thc»re  was  a  general  outcry  and  lamentation  in  the 
young  duke's  honsehokl  that  he  would  be  lost,  because  Dr. 
Badchffe  was  not  in  atteudanoe  on  him,  owing  to  the  affiront 
the  princess  Anne  had  taken.  Dr.  Baddiffe  was,  however, 
sent  for  by  express,  and  though  unwilling,  he  was  prevailed  oa 
to  come.  When  he  arrived  at  Windsar-casde  and  saw  his 
po(Nr  little  patient,  he  declared  the  malady  to  be  the  scarlefe 
lever.  He  demanded  ''who  had  bled  him?''  The  physidaa 
in  attendance  owned  the  duke  had  been  bled  by  his  (»der. 
^  Thai,''  said  Baddifle,  "yon  have  destroyed  him;  and  you 
may  finish  him,  for  I  will  not  prescribe.'^  The  event  justified 
the  prediction  of  the  most  skilful  physician  of  the  age,  but  he 
was  as  much  abused  by  the  people,  who  dung  to  the  last  sdoii 
ci  their  native  princes,  as  if  he  had  wilfully  refoaed  to  save 
the  child. 

The  unfortunate  princess  attended  on  her  dying  child 
tenderly^  but  with  a  resigned  and  grave  composure  which 
astonished  every  one.^  She  gave  way  to  no  violent  bursts  of 
agony,  never  wept,  but  seemed  occupied  with  high  and  awful 
thoughts.  In  truth,  she  was  debating,  with  an  awakened 
consdence,  on  the  past,  and  meditating  on  the  retributive 
justice  of  God. 

Lord  Marlborough  was  summoned  firom  Althorpe  to  the 
sick-bed  of  his  young  charge,  but  arrived  only  in  time  to  see 
him  expire.     The  death  of  the  young  duke  took  place  Juty 

1  Bnrnef  8  EBft.  of  His  Own  limes. 
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SOth,  1700^  five  days  after  fais  birthday.  The  thoughts  of 
Anne  tt ere,  at  this  crisis  of  her  utter  maternal  bereavement, 
wholly  and  soldy  fixed  on  her  father.  All  she  felt  as  a 
parent  reminded  her  of  her  crimes  towards  him.  She  rose 
from  the  bed,  where  was  extended  the  corpse  of  her  only 
chQd,  with  an  expression  of  awe  and  resignation  on  her  fea- 
tores  whiek  made  a  solemn  impression  on  the  minds  of  all 
who  saw  her,  and  sat  down  to  write  to  her  Mher,  pouring  out 
in  her  letter  her  whole  heart  in  penitence,  and  declaring  her 
conviction  that  her  bereavement  was  sent  as  a  visible  punish- 
ment firom  heaven  for  her  cruelty  to  him.  It  does  not 
ifpear  that  Anne  had  ever  felt  the  slightest  touch  of  real 
penitenoe  at  any  {ffevious  period.^ 

'  JSaeghaaaa*s  Stuart  "Ptpen,  toL  iL  p.  228.  Hier  letter,  which  seemfl  to 
bm  been  dictated  bj  amoere  fbelings  at  the  tiiiiei»  has  not  yet  oome  to  light*  yet 
iti  tenor  ie  dearly  to  be  asoertained  in  docomenta  connected  with  the  era.  The 
|irineen  porfttrely  promised,  moreover^  "  that  she  would  nae  her  utmost  power  to 
cftct  the  restoration  of  her  brother  if  ever  she  came  to  the  throne,  and  that  she 
woaHA  only  accept  that  dignity  in  trust  for  him.'*  Lamherty  and  Carta  affinn 
dia,  althoogli  neither  had  the  slightest  connexion  with  each  other. 


ANNE, 

QUEEN-BEQKANT  OF  OBEAT  BBITAIK  AND  IBELAKD. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Hie  pfrinoeat  Anne's  oondiict  and  feelingt  on  the  death  of  her  only  child,  the  duke 
of  Gbuoester — She  remahis  at  Windsor  during  his  ftineral--She  exasperates 
William  III.  hy  her  letter  to  her  fiUiher — ^The  princess  receives  no  oondoLeiioei 
ftom  WiUiam — Her  mortifieation  at  this  neglect— Annoyed  at  his  omisrion  to 
notify  her  son's  death  to  Loois  XTV. — IMsgnsted  hy  his  meanness  in  regard  to 
her  son's  attendants — Continues  their  sahuries  herself— The  princess  orerhean 
lady  Marlborough  reviling  her — Keeps  secret  her  knowledge  of  it — ^It  forms 
the  foundation  of  the  princess's  dislike  to  her — ^Princess  reoelTes  news  of  her 
fiither's  death— Goes  in  deep  mourning  for  him — Conscious  of  the  fiuling 
health  of  king  William — Supposes  that  her  own  reign  approaches  Com* 
mences  the  study  of  history— -Soon  tired  of  it — Plot  to  hinder  her  accesnon  to 
the  throne — King  William's  &tal  accident — Princess  Anne  visits  him  with  her 
consort — ^Attainder  of  her  hrother— The  princess  is  denied  access  to  king 
ll^lliam's  side-chamber— She  reoeiveB  hourly  hnlletms  of  his  fiuling  breath— 
Death  of  William  IIL — ^Is  succeeded  by  the  princess  Anne, 

Those  who  judged  merely  by  tlie  princess  Anne's  outward 
demeanour,  said  that  she  bore  the  death  of  her  son,  the  duke 
of  Gloucester,  with  the  characteristic  apathy  of  her  nature,— 
a  nature  supposed  to  have  been  devoid  of  the  tenderer  emo- 
tions of  the  female  heart.  She  gave,  however,  one  proof  of 
sensibility,  which  affords  indubitable  evidence  that  feelings 
of  a  still  more  agonizing  nature  than  maternal  grief  were 
awakened  in  her  heart  by  the  unexpected  blow  that  had  made 
her  house  desolate.  Temporal  judgments  were  according  to 
the  spirit  of  the  theology  of  that  century,  and  the  conscience 
of  Anne  Stuart  brought  them  home  to  herself.  The  daughter 
who  had  assisted  in  dethroning  and  driving  her  king  and 
father  into  exile  for  the  sake  of  aggrandizing  her  own  offspring 
and  supplanting  her  brother,  was  rendered  childless.  Her 
sin  was  called  to  remembrance  by  the  death  of  her  son.  He, 
the  desire  of  her  eyes,  had  been  taken  from  her  by  a  stroke. 
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In  that  dark  moment,  when  the  obj^  of  all  her  sinuous 
poliiy  was  in  the  dust,  the  princess  Anne  felt  a  yearning  and 
desire  for  the  sympathy  of  that  injured  parent  who  had  so 
often  mourned  with  her  oyer  her  blighted  maternal  hopes  on 
former  occasions/  and  she  despatched  an  express,  but  very 
secretly,  to  St.  Germains  with  her  letter,  to  inform  king 
James  of  the  calamity  that  had  befallen  her  in  the  untimely 
death  of  her  son  and  his  grandchild,  the  duke  of  Gloucester.' 
.  Upon  lord  Marlborough,  the  duke  of  Gloucester's  governor^ 
had  devolved  the  duty  of  announcing  to  the  king  the  death 
of  his  near  relative.  The  demise  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester 
took  ^aoe  in  July,  and  the  information  to  king  William  was 
sent  as  soon  as  it  occurred:  his  majesty  condescended  no 
reply.  The  princess  Anne  pertinaciously  remained  at  Windsor* 
casOe,  although  the  body  of  her  only  child  lay  in  state  in  the 
suite  of  apartments  which  had  been  devoted  to  his  use  there. 
On  the  4tli  of  August,  the  earl  of  Marlborough  and  Mr.  Sayers 
escorted  the  corpse  firom  thence  by  torch-light,  through  the 
Little-park  and  Old  Windsor,  and  by  Staines  and  Brentford, 
to  Westminster.  The  body  of  the  young  prince  arrived  at 
the  place  of  destination,  being  Westmbister-hall,  at  two  o'clock 
the  same  morning.  It  was  conveyed  to  the  antique  chamber 
called  'the  prince's  robing-room,'  where  it  lay  in  state  until 
the  night  of  solemn  interment,  in  the  vault  near  Henry  VII.'s 
AtfA,  August  9th.' 

The  reason  of  king  William's  unexampled  neg}ect  of  the 
communication  announcing  the  death  of  his  heir  was,  beyond 
all  diqfrute,  because  the  princess  Anne  had  written,  in  her 

^  Lunbert/s  ICemcto  tor  tbe  Seventeenth  Century,  voL  L  p.  121. 

'  Qiriilkn  Cole,  the  rathor  of  ICemoin  of  AiBdn  of  State,  endeavoiin  to  oon* 
tiomt  this  MM  If  MM  I,  which  he  sffiBcte  to  coneider  highly  derogatory  to  Anne's 
^  to  her  hrother-in-Uw,  William  III.  He  e?en  aayt  that  the  oontraiy  is 
fn^  hj  the  earl  of  Manchester's  letters,  which  he  edited.  He  ooold  neither 
hn  read  the  work  he  edited  hhnself,  nor  eoold  he  ever  have  ezpeeted  any  other 
parson  lo  to  dci^  for  the  earl  of  Manchester  aays  positively,  "  that  his  first  intelli- 
gcnee  of  the  death  of  the  dnke  of  Qbooester  came  from  St.  Germains."  These 
an  Us  wtsds :  ''Yesterday  mornings  ikey  [James  II.  and  Ids  fiunHy]  had  a» 
•qprwt  at  8L  Qermaimtfiim  EngUmA,  with  news  that  the  dnke  of  QkNioester 
hdeal  I  &ar  it  is  too  tnie.  My  letters  are  not  yet  come."— Letter  of  ths 
wl  of  Maadiefter  to  Mr.  Bkthwayte,  in  Christian  Cole's  Affiurs  of  States  p.  laS. 

>  Soger  Cokfl^  and  Toone's  Chronology. 
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grief,  to  her  £Etifaer.  As  some  historians  have  bestowed  great 
pains  in  clearing  the  princess  of  this  crime,  it  is  only  proper 
to  verify  the  feu^t  from  documentary  sources.  Lamberty> 
whose  evidenoe  is  indisputable,  as  he  had  been  the  oonfi* 
dential  secretary  of  Portland  and  William  III.,  thus  dedaies 
his  knowledge  on  the  subject  :^  ^^  The  duke  of  Gloucester, 
who  was  the  hope  of  the  English,  happening  unfcrtunatdy  to 
die,  the  princess  Anne,  his  mother,  sent  very  clandestinely  an 
express  to  the  court  of  St.  Gemudns,  to  notify  his  death  there. 
The  earl  of  Manchester,  who  was  ambassador  from  Knglani! 
at  Paris,  and  who  watched  that  court,  was  advised  at  it.  He 
despatched  his  secretary,  Chetwynd,  under  other  pretences,  to 
Loo,  to  inform  the  king  of  it.''  The  pretences  here  mentioned 
en  which  this  parson  was  ostensibly  sent  to  Loo,  were  accord* 
ing  to  the  spirit  of  the  two  preceding  centuries^  in  which  plots 
of  assassinatiini,  sometimes  real,  but  oftener  fictitious,  were 
the  master^sprix^  of  state  machinery.  Lord  Manchester 
pretended  to  have  found  out  at  Paris,  that  two  Lishmen  were 
plotting  to  poison  king  William.  This  ambassador,  Ttt^Ving 
loud  demonstrations  of  indignation  at  the  French  courts  sent 
off  his  secretary  to  Loo,  ostensibly  with  warnings  of  the  poison 
plot,  but  his  real  object  was  to  communicate  to  kix^  William 
the  dereliction  of  the  princess  Anne.*  ^It  was  because,'' 
pursues  Lamberty,  '^  such  a  sort  of  stqp— -so  contrary  to  what 
the  princess  Anne  had  always  shown — ^made  it  appear  that  sha 
had  ill  designs ;  we  shall  see  it  by  a  secret  writing,  which  was 
found  when  she  was  dead.''^  William's  coldness  and  con* 
tempt  to  the  feelings  of  the  princess  Anne  and  her  consort, 
in  r^ard  to  the  mourning  for  the  young  prince,  their  son, 
though  he  had  always  professed  affection  for  him,  afford  con- 
firmation of  this  statement.  In  £eu^,  his  conduct  on  that 
occasion  was  not  commonly  humane,  considering  the  nearness 
of  the  rehitionship  of  the  boy  to  himself  indq)endently  of  his 

'  Lnmberty's  Bliemoin  for  the  History  of  Seventeenth  Centiuy. 

*  Lord  Manchestor's  letters  in  C.  OMb  Kemoin  are  in  complete  cotnddeBO» 
with  Lamberty's  words. 

'  Lamberty's  Historieal  Memoirs,  voL  viii.    Mudi  eorioos  inibrmation  has  been 
M  regarding  Anne  in  these  Memous  of  Lamberty,  bnt  not  the  paper  ben 
^to. 


being  the  nephefw  of  queen  Mary.  Court  mournings  a^ 
bghtly  passed  over  in  these  days  of  utQitananism ;  but  the 
state  of  feeling  in  that  age  was  difPerent^ — every  thing  being 
then  r^olated  accolrding  to  the  solenm  r^ffime  of  state  eti- 
ijuette  on  ftmereal  matters. 

Yemon,  one  of  William's  secretaries  of  state,  writes  on  the 
sabject  of  young  Gloucester's  death, — "  We  have  very  little 
news  at  presoit,  after  having  had  too  much  last  week.  The 
prince  and  princess  are  as  wdl  as  can  be  expected  under  thdr 
great  affliction."     This  letter  is  dated  August  5. 

"  AngQst  18. 
*  I  sappoMb"  wrote  the  perplexed  ambamdor,  lord  Mandiester,  "  I  shall  eooo 
liare  orders  how  I  am  to  act,  which,  I  fear,  if  from  Loo,  will  not  be  so  full  as  I . 
could  wish.  First,  if  my  coaches  and  servants  must  be  in  momning,  in  what 
■anner  I  must  1101%  the  duke  of  Qlouoester's  death  P  whether  in  a  private 
audience  of  the  king  [of  France]*  or  public^  of  the  whole  court  ?  If  so,  I  must 
hare  letters  to  them,  as  I  had  at  my  first  coming.  I  am  told,  for  certain,  that 
the  eoort  of  SL  Qermains  will  go  into  monrmng,  and  that  they  are  already  pre- 
paring. I  need  not  say  how  pleased  th^  are>  and  confident  of  being  soon  in 
England.  Yesterday,'*  pursues  his  excellency,  "  I  was  at  Versailles,  where  the 
king  [Lonis  XIV.]  asked  me  privately,  if  the  news  of  the  duke  of  Gloxloestcr^^ 
death  was  true  F**^ 

No  one  could  be  placed  in  a  more  embarrassing  position, 
as  i^garded  royal  etiqaette,  than  was  William  IIL's  unlucky 
rqnesoitatiye  at  the  court  of  the  most  ceremonious  monardi 
in  the  woild,  by  the  p^versity  of  his  royal  master  in  giving 
him  no  intimation  in  what  manner  he  was  to  announce  the 
demise  of  his  heir.  In  £RCt,  William  III.  was  in  one  of  his 
kng-laating  fits  of  silent  rage,  occasioned  by  the  certainty  of 
the  renewed  oonmmnication  between  the  princess  Anne  and 
her  £Ekther,  nor  did  he  perceive  any  possible  way  of  awakening 
in  her  mind  a  contrary  interest  to  that  of  her  nearest  rebitives. 
As  fiur  as  was  apparent  to  his  perception,  his  sister-in-law  had 
no  oh^ed  of  affection  likely  to  stand  between  the  yearning  of 
her  heart  towards  her  lather,  brother,  and  sister  in  France. 
In  this  he  w«%  perhaps,  deceived.  Quiet  and  retiring  as  he 
was,  prince  Qeoq;e  of  Denmark  had  exercised,  firom  the  firs^ 
the  most  unbounded  political  influence  over  his  wife  of  any 
person  in  the  world.  His  religious  feelings  were  fisir  more 
than  those  of  the  king,  although  he  made  litUe  show 

*  Letten  of  tiw  earl  of  HiiDchMter,  in  Cole* 
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of  them^  and  had  long  ceased  raising  any  political  ay  oon- 
ceming  his  protestantism.  He  by  no  means  despaired  of 
future  offspring,  since  his  princess  had,  within  the  last  few 
months,  been  the  mother  of  an  infant.  While  prince  George 
lived,  king  William  need  have  had  little  apprehension  of  the 
feelings  of  Anne  towards  her  own  fieunily  being  other  than 
evanescent ;  unfortunately,  William  hated  and  loathed  Anne 
much,  but  Greorge  still  more,  and  he  could  only  endure  the 
least  communication  with  them  while  he  looked  upon  .them  as 
the  passive  and  submissive  tools  of  his  despotic  will.  There 
was,  assuredly,  as  shown  on  a  particular  occasion  soon  after,  an 
involuntaxy  yearning  of  remorse,  and  even  of  unconscious 
affection,  in  the  recesses  of  his  heart  towards  his  uncle  James; 
but  no  circumstances,  however  calamitous  they  might  be, 
could  awaken  the  slightest  feeling  of  sympathy  in  him  for  the 
bereaved  parents  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  although  they  had 
repeatedly  proved  his  most  efficient  allies  in  the  attainment 
of  his  desires. 

According  to  the  foregoing  despatch  of  the  Enghah  am- 
bassador in  France,  the  exiled  king,  James  II.,  and  his  whole 
court  of  St.  Germains,  waB  actually  paying  the  external  matk 
of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  princely  child  who  waa  the 
hope  of  protestant  England,  and  whose  birth  had  been  partly 
the  cause  of  keeping  his  young  unde  in  a  state  of  expatriation, 
before  king  William  could  be  induced  to  acknowledge,  either 
to  his  own  or  to  foreign  courts,  that  he  had  ever  heard  of  his 
demise.  Yet  the  injured  son  of  James  II«  had  put  off  his 
sports  out  of  respect  for  the  death  of  his  nephew,  while 
William  III.  refused  to  show  the  least  token  of  concern/ 

In  token  of  his  own  near  kindred  to  the^  princess  Anne, 
]joms  XIV.  professed*  himself  ready  to  order  his  court  to  put 
on  mourning,  and  to  assume  it  hiinself,  for  his  youthful  cousin, 
her  son,  as  soon  as  the  notification  of  his  decease  should  have 
been  formally  announced  to  him  by  the  British  ambassador. 
That  unfortunate  diplomatist,  meantime,  fretted  himself  into 
a  fever  from  the  awkward  predicament  in  which  he  stood 
between  William  and  his  successor  Anne,  to  say  nothing  of 

}  Gole'f  Memoin  of  Al&irs  of  States  p.  199* 
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lus  old  sovereign^  king  James.  Not  only  was  he  unable  to 
signify  the  demise  of  the  young  prince  to  the  king  of  France, 
bat  he  was  left  in  uncertainty  what  he  and  his  suite  were  to 
do  about  their  own  mourning  till  the  22nd  of  August^  when 
Mr.  Blothwayte,  William^s  secretary  at  Loo,  communicated 
his  royal  master's  gracious  pleasure  in  the  following  pithy 
terms,  brought  in  at  the  end  of  various  poHtical  notices  about 
foreign  affairs :  '^  Your  lordship  will  have  foimd  the  news  of 
the  duke  of  Gloucester's  death  too  true.  His  majesty  thinks 
that  mourning  for  your  person,  and  such  as  are  near  you  out 
of  livery,  for  three  months,  all  that  need  be  on  this  mehm- 
dioly  occasion."*  Not  a  word,  however,  touching  the  im* 
portant  question  of  how  the  demise  of  the  duke  was  to  be 
communicated  to  his  French  majesty.  More  than  a  month 
had  elapsed  since  his  death.  Anne  and  her  husband  had 
written  letters  themselves  of  formal  announcement  of  their 
loss  to  Louis  XIV.,  after  long  waiting  for  William  to  do  so ; 
but  this  only  added  to  the  dilemma  of  the  ambassador. 

"  Lart  mglit,'*  writes  he  to  secretaiy  Vemou,'  "  I  receired  letters  {h>m  their 
nytl  highncissHi  for  this  ooort,  which  will  not  he  received  here,  unless  there  is  a 
ktusr  at  the  same  time  from  his  majesty;  neither  can  I  offer  them  without  heing 
•npowered  to  do  it,  either  hy  yon  or  Mr.  Blathwayt,  as  you  see  hy  the  enclosed. 
I  frody  ten  Mr.  Griffith,  whom  I  have  desired  to  consult  with  you  and  my  lord 
ICarlboroagh  upon  this  matter,  there  is  so  much  time  already  past,  that  I  wait 
with  some  impatience  fbr  your  directions  in  what  manner  the  duke  of  Glouces* 
tor's  death  is  to  he  notified,  the  rather  that  I  may  prevent  the  discourses  of  some 
people^  who  would  have  it  believed  that  this  court  is  backward  in  paying  us  the 
lapeet  of  going  into  mourning  on  this  occasion." 

The  same  day  the  ambassador  writes  in  more  explicit 
terms  on  this  embarrassing  topic  to  Mr.  Griffith. 

•*  Sm,  "  Paris,  Sept.  8, 1700. 

**  I  have  received  yours,  with  the  letters  of  her  royal  highneas  the  princess 
Anneand  his  royal  highness  the  prince,  and  I  shall  be  always  ready  to  obey  their 
commands^  though  in  this  case,  upon  inquiry,  I  cannot  deUver  the  letters  unless 
I  had  also  one  from  the  king  to  the  French  king.  This  court  says, '  that  it  is 
nmal  upon  these  occasions  that  the  prince  and  princess  send  a  person  on  purpose, 
with  a  character,  who  would  be  received  as  if  he  came  from  a  crowned  head,  as 
they  tiunk  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  duke  of  Cambridge."  If  the  prince  and 
princess  would  avoid  this,  then  a  letter  from  the  king,  tobe  delivered  l^  me  with 
those  of  their  royal  highnesses,  will  be  sufficient  to  make  this  court  go  into 
axNnnzng.  And  as  for  the  other  letters  to  the  rest  of  the  princes^  they  need  not 
lie  delivmd.    This  wiU  avoid  one  inconvenience,  as  there  is  none  fbr  the 

1  Cole's  Memoirs  of  Affiurs  of  State,  p.  206.  '  Ibid.,  p.  207. 

'  Son  of  James  IL,  when  duke  of  York,  deceased  hi  the  rdgn  of  Charles  XL   ' 
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dttophiBu  I  am  seiinble  of  the  reason  why  tliere  10  sot ;  and  I  think  it  conve- 
nient not  to  make  that  matter  bo  pahlic  as  by  oonsequenoe  it  would  be,  andcanse 
various  disoomses. 

"  I  desire  yon  would  aasore  tlieir  royal  highneasas  of  my  most  humble  doty. 
It  will  be  convenient  that  yon  should  inform  my  brd  Marlborough  and  1&. 
secretary  Vernon  of  this  whole  matter,  since  I  have  recdved  from  Loo  no  OfdMr 
orders  than  to  pot  myself  and  ftmily  in  mooming,  which  I  have  alreaid^  done. 
I  hope  I  may  know  as  soon  as  possihle  what  measures  are  taken.    I  am,  &c. 

As  late  as  the  15  th  of  September  the  poor  ambassador 
was  still  fretting  in  spirit,  and  writing  to  one  or  other  of  the 
English  cabinet  to  complain  that  he  had  received  no  definite 
orders  from  king  William,  who  certainly  must  have  taken  an 
ill-natured  pleasure  in  the  perplexity  of  his  English  officers  of 
state  on  this  occasion.  Anne,  piqued  at  the  Uttle  respect  that 
was  paid  to  the  memoiy  of  her  only  son,  caused  secretary 
Vernon  to  write  to  lord  Manchester,  to  ask  ''why  her  letters 
to  the  king  of  France  had  not  been  delivered  ?  and  that  court 
not  in  mourning?'' — "Since  my  illness,"  writes  the  ambas- 
sador, in  reply,  "  my  secretary  has  wrote  to  Mr.  Cardonnd,^ 
to  explain  whether  any  notice  is  to  be  given  this  court.'' 

LOBD  MaJICMJBTJIK  to  Ub.  8BCBBXABT  YbBVOV. 

"Paris,  Sept  15, 1700. 
"  M.  Caidomad  derives  my  secretary  to  acquaint  me,  that  there  are  no  oiden 
ghren  to  notify  the  dnke  of  Gkmoester's  deatli  to  any  eomt  whatsoever.  So  yoa 
see  how  this  matter  stands.  I  most  tell  yon,  to  remove  any  soqncions  that  tlna 
eoort  might  seem  not  indined  to  go  into  momning,  that  they  are  ready  to  do  it 
Whenever  it  is  notified  to  them  in  fbnn,  bat  they  do  not  take  it  to  be  regular 
that  I  should  deliver  the  princess's  letters  without  any  from  the  king;  for  yoa 
know,  in  all  andienoes  that  I  have,  my  discourse  is  always  in  the  name  of  tiie 
king,  and  cannot  be  otherwiaey  thoogh  I  can  at  iha  same  time  make  a  oompli- 
ment  from  their  royal  highnesses.  They  do  still  say  here,  that  if  this  was  the 
case  of  any  of  the  children  of  Ifonsienr,  he  would  send,  ud  not  the  king.  80^ 
likewise^  tiiey  conceive  their  royal  highnesses  ought  to  do.  I  am  apt  to  think 
the  princess  had  not  sent  these  letter^  had  she  not  thought  that  I  had  orders 
also  from  Loo.  I  shall  readily  obey  what  directions  yoa  give  me,  but  I  conieas 
it  is  my  ofMnion  that»  since  there  has  been  so  much  tixne  kst^  ud  unless  it  ia 
generally  notified  in  all  courts,  that  it  is  better  to  let  this  matter  rest  Besides^ 
this  coort  goes  to-morrow  se'night  to  Fontaineblean,  and  in  a  few  days  after, 
ike  UtU  kimg  and  q%$e%*  go.  How  long  they  are  to  be  there  b  nnryrtain,  bat 
whilst  they  stay,  I  know  not  well  how  I  can  go  thither.  I  most  aoquiunt  yoa 
that  the  mbrodaetor  of  ambaasadors  has  bean  with  me,  and  has  sent  me  some 
precedentsy — those  the  duke  of  York'  had  sent  to  this  court  I  have  endosed  a 
copy  of  his  letter,  that  yoa  may  judge  of  it** 

.    '  Secretary  to  lord  Marlborough.        '  James  11.  and  his  queen,  Mary  Beatrice. 
'  This  must  have  been  James  II.  before  his  accession,  and  the  precedents  relate 
ttothedeathaofhisinfiuatchildreuby  his  first  and  by  his  second  dncheas. 
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**  September  17. 
<*  I  do  noi  dflobt  Imt  job  ksve  heard  that  the  prinoeeB  haa  sent  me  letters  fiv 
this  ooort;  to  notify  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Olonoester.  Unlem  I  have  ako 
htlen  fiom  the  king  |_  William  III.]  himself,  Icamiot  present  them,  nor  will  they 
bereoemd,  as  I  am  informed.  I  ahoold  think  the  princess  shoald  hftve  known  the 
kiag^  pleasure  in  this  matter.  Then  Is  ao  mn^  tone  ket,  Oaadb,  in  my  opinkn^ 
it  IB  nmch  better  to  let  it  akme^  for  though  they  shonld  go  into  monming^  it 
woold  be  for  so  little  a  time,  that  it  might  not  be  weQ  taken." 

It  was  not  tOl  the  1st  of  October,  upwards  of  two  m(9ithB 
after  the  death  of  the  young  duke^  that  William  condescended 
to  empower  his  representatiye  to  annoonce  his  demise  to  the 
king  of  France,  although  tiie  nearest  male  relatiye  he  had 
in  the  world,  excepting  his  nnde  James  II.  and  the  disowned 
prince  of  Wales.  A  fortnight's  mouming  was  ordered  by  that 
monarchy  a  result  scarcdy  oommensarate  with  the  Toluminous- 
neas  of  the  correspondence  it  occasioned.  The  death  of  the 
kii^  of  Spain  occurring  soon  affcer,  William  promptly  ordered 
the  utmost  respect  to  be  paid  to  his  memory :  his  ambaft- 
sadoTB  had  even  their  coaches  covered  with  Uack.  The  court 
of  fiance  went  into  a  three  months'  mouming  for  that  po- 
tentate, bat  no  regard  was  paid  by  William  to  the  feelings 
of  his  sister-in-law  on  account  of  the  death  of  her  only  child. 

*  I  can  vam  soqoahit  yon,**  wrote  kvd  Matndiester,  October  9,  "thai  yesterday 
I  had  an  awdiencff  of  the  king,  at  Fontaineblean,  when  I  notafled  to  hhn  the  death 
ef  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  deUvered  their  royal  highnesses*  letters.  Theking 
eipreHed  hiaaaelf '  as  eztrandy  sensible  of  the  great  loss,'&Ci»  as  is  nsoal  on  sndi 
oecasioBa.  A»  to  what  ichited  to  their  royal  highnesses^  he  conchided  with  s^- 
mg  'that  he  wodd  take  an  oocaoon  of  letting  them  Imow  the  great  ahare  he 
took  in  their  caoeenJ  In  short,  all  things  went  as  could  be  desired,  and  on 
Wednesday  aoi  the  court  goes  into  mooming,  which  win  be  the  day  after  the 
l&te  khff  [  Jaaaea  IL]  leaves  Fontainebkan.  I  have  some  reason  to  think  that 
lay  going  tUther,  widlst  they  were  there,  may  have  a  good  effect ;  for  of  late  the 
St  Gcnnaina  people  are  ao  high,  that  they  think  it  is  now  oar  time  to  oonrt 
ttem.  I  iady  that  though  they  heard  a  week  belbie  that  I  waa  to  oomei,  yet 
they  coold  not  belie««  it.  I  carried  myself  as  if  I  thought  there  were  no  audi 
PotBona,  and  my  coach  came  to*tlie  great  stairs,  whidi  is  under  the  late  Mn^t 
[Jsmes  II.3  apsotment  there.  Those  that  belong  to  them  were  ooomns,  farooght 
teaeeme;  hot  it  waa  alao^  I  bdiere^  no  httle  mortiScation  to  than  to  see  wImto 
I  went,  all  the  French  making  me  all  the  compliments  imaginable.  I  waa  a 
coDtiderahle  time  with  IC.  de  Torcy,  and  satisfied  him,  both  in  relation  to  the 
driay  and  the  long^i  not  writing.  I  wag  forced  to  lay  the  occruion  cfU  on  lie 
kHsjmtticef,^  who  (I  said)  the  king  thought  woold  have  aent  me  orders^  wludi 


>Thia  canooB  paasage  pnivca  that  the  ambasaailnr  knewthtf  fimlt  did  net 
nit  with  the  lonh  jutiicu,  (meaning  by  them  the  English  xegenqr,)  bat  with 
HViiliam  IIL  The  apology  Manchester  makes  for  inventing  tins  fidsehood,  and 
ftibering  the  finlt  of  hia  royal  maater's  bmtafity  ^on  the  nine  hings,"  is  almost 
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WBB  the  rewon  I  had  them  not  eooner  from  Loo.  This,  I  hope,  ihej^  [the  lords 
juBticeB  or  English  regents]  will  pardon ;  bui  wh&n  fhiingi  an  mam^ed  im  mek  a 
way,  one  must  make  tUe  moetplaunble  exeuee  <me  eon" 

A  few  days  afterwards  lord  Manchester  completed  the  for- 
malities^ which  even  assume  a  tendency  to  absurdity,  as  com* 
municated  in  his  despatch  of  October  11: — 

«  I  have  obeyed  hit  miyesty's  commands  in  noticing  the  duke  of  Qlonoerter'a 
death.  The  king  [Louis  XIV.]  received  it  with  great  concern,  and  bid  me  assure 
the  king,  my  master, '  that  even  at  the  time  he  first  heard  of  it  he  took  share  in 
the  loss,  beoiuse  he  knew  it  would  be  a  great  trouble  to  his  nujestj/  'With  the 
other  he  sent  compliments  on  such  an  occasion.  I  delivered  the  prince  [George] 
and  princess  [Anne's]  letters.  To  that  he  said, '  he  would  take  an  occasion  of 
letting  them  know  ^e  great  share  he  took  in  their  loss.'  In  short,  all  things 
went  as  well  as  could  he  desired,  and  I  hope  his  miyesty  will  approve  of  what  I 
have  done.  The  French  court  will  go  into  mourning  on  Friday  next.  They 
were  willing  to  have  the  court  of  St.  Qennains  gone  away  first,  which  win  be 
to-monow." 

About  the  same  time  arrived  the  long-delayed  answer  from 
his  gracious  Britannic  majesty  to  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  his  young  kinsman  and  heir  to  his  dominions.  Many 
historians  have  quoted  king  William's  letter;  not  one  has 
pointed  out  the  astounding  circumstance^  that  although  the 
death  of  the  child  took  place  as  &r  back  as  July,  yet  the 
royal  missiye  is  dated  in  October !  Months  had  elapsed  since 
the  death,  and  several  weeks  since  the  burial,  of  Gloucester, 
before  the  king  condescended  to  notice  that  his  heir  was  no 
longer  in  existence.  No  word  of  human  sympathy,  it  may 
be  observed,  is  vouchsafed  to  the  wretched  mother.  The 
original  is  in  Frendi,  and  is  addressed  to  lord  Marlborough : — 

«  Loo,  October,  1700. 
"  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  employ  many  words  in  expressing  my  surprise 
and  grief  at  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester.    It  is  so  great  a  loss  to  me,  as 
wall  as  to  all  England,  that  it  pierces  my  heart  with  affliction."  > 

The  afOiiction  of  king  William  Sid  not,  however,  hinder 
him  from  sending,  by  the  same  post,  a  peremptory  order  that 
care  should  be  taken  to  cut  off  all  the  salaries  of  the  duke's 
servants,  to  the  very  day  of  his  death.  It  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  tiie  king's  favourite,  Eeppel,  prevailed 
on  him  to  allow  the  payments  up  to  the  Michaelmas  quarter- 
day;'  nor  can  there  be  a  doubt  but  that  the  sole  consideration 

^  Coze's  Life  of  Marlborough,  ihmi  theori^nal  French. 
'  Conduct  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  p.  220. 
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of  the  approach  of  that  pay-day  induced  his  gracious  majesty 
to  write  his  condolence,  for  he  could  not  cut  off  the  salaries 
without  appearing  conscious  that  the  princess's  son  was  dead. 
The  princess  Anne,  shocked  at  the  disgusting  contest  which 
ensued  concerning  the  payment  of  her  lost  child^s  servants^ 
determined  to  distress  herself  rather  than  cashier  one  of  them. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  parliament  allowed  William  III. 
a  som  for  the  duke  of  Gloucester's  establishment  more  than 
thrice  as  much  as  he  disbursed,  his  conduct  appears  the  more 
rerolting.  It  is  said  by  the  same  authority,  that  he  mur* 
mwed  not  a  little  at  the  pensions  he  allowed  to  the  old  ser* 
Tants  of  his  late  queen. 

Once  more  there  was  some  movement  among  the  lower 
class  of  coffee-house  politicians,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
long's  habits  of  life,  to  persuade  him  into  matrimony;  they 
got  up  an  address,  on  tlie  death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
earnestly  petitioning  him  to  marry,  for  the  good  of  the  nation. 
The  story  was  revived,  which  was  current  in  1697,  that,  while 
staying  at  Brussels,  the  king  had  "  coquetted"  so  much  with 
a  German  princess,  as  to  induce  hopes  of  his  serious  inten* 
tion  of  taking  a  second  queen :  a  princess  of  Denmark  was 
likewise  mentioned  as  a  candidate  for  his  hand.^ .  The  king 
lemained,  howevor,  without  any  sudi  intentions,  rick  and  very 
sullen  in  his  retirement  at  Loo.  Towards  the  winter,  his 
kinswoman,  the  electress  Sophia,  visited  him  at  Loo,  accom* 
panied  by  her  daughter,  the  electress  of  Brandenburgh,  for 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  seeking  his  assistance  in  elevating 
the  coimtry  of  Brandenbui^h  into  the  kingdom  of  Prussia :  of 
course  the  people  of  England  supposed  that  the  visit  was  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  the  reversion  of  the  crowns  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  on  the  next  Protestant  heir.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  king  William  had  urged  some  steps  to  be  taken  on 
her  part,  for  a  letter  bom  the  electress  Sophia  is  existing^ 
evidently  in  reply  to  a  proposition  of  the  kind.  Her  disin* 
terestedness  is  manifest  therein,  since  she  earnestly  recom- 
mended to  the  consideration  of  the  king  and  country  the  ex- 
patriated prince  of  Wales.     As  her  letter  is  addressed  to  Mr. 

^  Biograpbical  AneodoVeiy  MS.  fol.  58^  vol  ir.  p.  224. 
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Stepney^  who  had  been  envoy  to  Hanoyer^  and  was  one  of  the 
imder-secretaries  of  state^  this  letter  may  be  considaed  as 
official.^  It  had  the  effect  of  incensing  king  WiUiam^  who 
showed  his  displeasure  by  paying  the  electress  only  one  formal 
public  visit  on  her  arrival  at  Loo,  and  departed  for  England 
the  next  day, — ^not  very  courteously  leaving  her  directly  she 
had  conunenced  her  visit  to  him.  • 

Many  weeks  after  the  funeral  of  her  only  child,  the  princess 
Anne  continued  still  to  reside  at  Windsor-castle,  the  place 
where  she  had  seen  him  expire.  She  had  left  St.  James's- 
palace,  the  previous  May,  a  happy  and  proud  mother ;  she 
returned  to  it  with  her  bereaved  consort,  in  mourning,  child- 
less and  desolate,  November  25,'  1700.  Her  grief  vras  deep 
tCnd  enduring.  Bishop  White  Rennet  observes,  with  more 
feeling  than  usual,  in  his  narrative,  ''  But  grief  upon  this  sad 
occasion  seemed  to  be  confined  to  within  the  palace  of  St 
James,  and  to  centre  in  a  more  sensible  manner  in  the  breasts 
of  the  prince  and  princess  of  Denmark,  who  mourned,  not 
only  for  themselves,  but  for  the  whole  nation;  for  never  was 
so  great  a  loss  so  little  lamented,  which  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  different  parties  then  dividing  England,  two  of  which,  I 
mean  the  Jacobites  and  the  republicans,  looked  upon  that 
hopeM  young  prince  as  an  obstacle  to  thdr  future  designs. 
The  duke  of  Gloucester  was  a  prince  whose  tender  constitu- 
tion bended  under  the  weight  of  his  manly  soul,  and  was  too 
much  harassed  by  the  vivacity  of  his  genius  to  be  of  long 
duration,'^ — an  acknowledgment  that  the  species  of  tuition  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected  had  injured  his  health.  '*  He 
had,'^  continues  bishop  White  Kennet,  describing  the  boy 
according  to  what  he  considered  a  proper  pattern  rather  than 
fipom  fact,  "  early  sucked  in  his  mother^s  piety,  was  always 
very  attentive  to  prayers,  but  he  had  a  particular  averseness  to 
dancing  and  aU  womanish  exercises :  in  a  word,  he  was  too 
forward  to  arrive  at  maturity/'*  Formal  visits  were  exchanged 
between  the  princess  and  William  III.  after  his  return  U^ 

^  Hardwicke  State-Papers* 

'  Plying  Port  newspaper,  Nov.  1700 :  Brit.  Mnsemn. 

'  White  Kennef  8  Hirtoiy,  yoL  liL  p.  784. 
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En^and  in  the  irinter  of  1700-1:^  they  merelj  observed  the 
terms  of  OQDTentiQiial  dTility  in  their  intercourse. 

Scarcdy  had  the  bereaved  mother  recovered  from  the  teas-* 
mg  and  irritating  series  of  vexations  which  her  crael  brother* 
in-law  contrived  to  mingle  with  her  cap  of  sorrow,  than  she 
began  to  experience  how  mnch  the  death  of  Gloucester  had 
changed  her  worldly  importance,  even  in  her  own  household. 
It  will  ezdte  no  surprise  in  those  who  havefoUowed  the  cur* 
rent  of  her  biography  from  the  first  rise  of  her  fiivourit^  when 
the  fiust  is  shown  that  this  change  was  first  manifested  to  her 
by  the  intolerable  insolence  of  that  most  ungrateful  woman. 
Lady  Marlborough  had  just  formed  the  strcmgest  nllianceSj 
had  strengthened  her  hands,  and  prepared  herself  to  rule  im- 
periously over  a  monarch /otn^oii^,  as  did  the  ''  mayors  of  the 
palace^'oversomekingoftheCarlovingian  dynasty  in  France; 
she  was  an  erulting  mother,  glorying  in  a  promising  heir,  and 
she  had  just  married  her  two  beautiful  giris  to  the  heirs  of 
two  statesmen  of  the  ancient  blood  of  England.    In  the  con- 
templation of  her  boundless  prospects,   lady  Marlborou^ 
wholly  forgot  what  was  due  to  her  who  had  raised  her. 
Anne's  manner  had  become  more  humble  than  ever  to  her 
imperious  ruler,  her  style  in  writing  lower  in  its  prostration. 
When  the  fieivourite  was  absent,  her  royal  highness  wrote  to 
her  fi>iir  or  five  times  every  day.     ''  Tour  poor,  vttfortunate, 
fidthful  Morley,''  was  now   her  form   of  signature,  having 
adopted  the  two  first  epithets  to  mark  her  own  sense  of  her 
ibrlom  and  helpless  state  since  Gloucester's  death.'    What- 
soever wrong  the  princess  Anne  might  have  done,  nothing  but 
unboonded  kindness  and  indulgence  had  ever  been  shown  hf 
her  to  Sarah  of  Marlborough  and  her  fiunily;  therefore  8 
heart  of  marble  must  that  person  have  borne,  when  she  added 
her  insults  to  the  other  sorrows  of  the  princess.     From  no 
person  did  Anne  receive  such  visible  indications  that  the  death 
of  her  son  had  indeed  reduced  her  to  the  state  of  a  ''  poor, 
unfortunate,''  helpless  shadow  of  reversionary  royalty,  than 
from  the  graceless  parvenue  whom  she  had  puffed  up  by  her 

}  Hying  Poit  newspaper;  CoHeetiODs  of  Brit.  Haaeam. 
*  Cftie  MSS.;  Brit.  MoMiim. 
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own  absnrd  condesoensions.  In  fact,  lady  Marlboroogh's 
arrogance  became  absolutely  nt&niacal,  after  the  princess  lost 
all  prospect  of  bdng  otherwise  than  a  queen  without  heirs. 
If  she  had  gloves,  or  handkerchiefs,  or  napkins  to  present,  in 
the  course  of  her  official  duty,  lady  Marlborough  was  often 
seen  to  turn  up  her  nose  as  she  presented  them,  and  avert  her 
face  as  if  there  was  something  inexpressibly  disgusting  in  the 
person  of  her  too-indulgent  friend*  Such  proceedings  could 
not  long  continue  unobserved,  even  by  Anne's  dense  percep- 
tion, and  it  was  well  known,  by  those  skiUed  in  the  pohtics  of 
the  backstairs,  that  the  bonds  which  held  her  and  lady  Marl- 
borough stiQ  imited,  were  only  those  of  early  intercourse.^ 

It  was  mere  accident,  however,  joined  to  lady  Marlborough's 
extreme  recklessness  in  regard  to  the  terms  of  insult  which 
she  used  when  not  immediately  in  the  presence  of  the  prin- 
cess, which  revealed  to  her  royal  higlmess  the  real  nature 
of  her  favourite's  feelings  towards  her.  The  story  is  but 
traditionary,  and  though  generally  known  among  all  ranks 
of  the  people,  has,  perhaps,  never  before  been  circumstan- 
tially related,  which  it  now  is  from  the  reminiscences  of  a  vene- 
rable countess,  who  had  passed  half  a  century  at  the  court  of 
her  late  majesty  queen  Charlotte.  The  £Eunily  of  this  lady 
had  been  on  terms  of  private  friendship  with  the  expa- 
triated royal  Stuarts,  holding  intercourse  as  well  with  those 
individuals  on  whom  the  crown  had  devolved ;  the  tradition 
certainly  came  from  Abigail  Hill  herself.  ''  One  afternoon, 
not  many  weeks  after  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
the  princess  Anne  noticed  that  she  had  no  gloves  on;  she 
therefore  told  Abigail  HiU,  who  was  in  attendance  on  her 
toilet,  to  fetch  them  from  the  next  room,  as  she  remembered 
that  she  had  left  them  on  the  table.  Mrs.  Hill  obeyed  her 
royal  higlmess,  and  passed  into  the  next  room,  where  she 
found  tliat  lady  Marlborough  was  seated,  reading  a  letter ;  but 
the  gloves  of  the  princess  were  not  on  the  table,  for  lady 
Marlborough  had  taken  them  up  by  accident,  and  put  them 
on.  Abigail  most  submissively  mentioned  to  her  '  that  she 
had  put  on,  by  mistake,  her  royal  highness's  gloves.' — '  Ah  I' 

^  8wift»  ObBenrations,  &c 
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exclaimed  lady  Marlborotigh,  '  have  I  pnt  on  any  thing  that 
has  touched  tiie  odious  hands  of  that  disagreeable  woman  ?' 
Then  puUing  them  off,  she  threw  the  gloves  on  the  ground^ 
and  exclaimed,  violently,  '  Take  them  away!'  Abigail  obeyed 
sQently,  and  retired  with  her  usoal  stealthy  quietude,  carefully 
doong  the  door  after  her,  which  she  had  previously  left  ajar. 
When  she  entered  the  room  where  she  had  left  the  princess, 
ahe  plainly  perceived  that  her  royal  highness  had  heard  every 
word  of  the  dialogue;  but  neither  discussed  the  matter  at 
that  time,  and  the  incident  rested  a  profoimd  secret  between 
them,  for  it  so  happened  that  the  princess  had  had  no  one 
hot  Mrs.  Abigail  HSl  in  the  room  with  her.  Lady  Marl- 
horough  soon  left  the  adjoining  saloon,  and  certainly  remained 
for  ever  unconscious  of  what  her  mistress  had  overheard.^' 

Anne  had  hitherto  borne  daily  insults  with  patient  humi* 
Ktf,  when  they  had  only  cast  contempt  on  her  mental  capa- 
city, but  this  unprovoked  manifestation  of  personal  disgust 
and  ill-will  she  never  foi^t  or  forgave.  The  whole  story  is 
completely  in  keeping  with  lady  Marlborough's  own  descrip- 
tions of  her  usual  sayings  and  doings;  it  is  withal,  in  some 
degree,  corroborated  by  the  incertitude  perceptible  in  all  her 
nibaeqiuent  contests  with  Anne,  in  which  she  seems,  in  a 
pozded  manner,  to  seek  for  the  original  cause  of  offence  she 
had  given,  without  ever  finding  it/  Late  in  life,  she  received 
ytigae  hints  that  the  whole  was  connected  with  some  story 
aboQt  gloves;  yet  it  is  evident  that  she  had  not  the  least  due 
to  the  troth,  as  the  foUowiiig  passage  appears  in  one  of  her 
letters,  dated  nearly  half  a  century  subsequently:'  ''Mr« 
Doddridge  writes  a  good  deal  to  me,  and  expresses  his  satis- 
Action  at  reading  the  book ;'  but  wishes  I  had  added  more  to 

An  emotooB  ven&on  of  this  incideiit  wm  corrent  in  Fmioey  and  is  thni 
Aoordod  bj  that  canrtic  historical  essayisty  Voltaize.  After  speaking  of  the  in- 
Klmee  of  the  dncheu  dt  Marlboroagh  to  her  royal  benefiictress,  be  says,  **  A 
par  of  gloves  cf  a  particiilar  ftshion,  which  she  refhsed  the  qneen,  and  a  jaSr  of 
*sia>  that  she  let  fiJl  on  lady  Maaham's  gown  by  an  affected  mistake^  changed 
tk  dertiniea  of  Europe."— Voltaire's  Age  of  Louis  XTV^  Smolletf  s  translation, 

'  private  Carrespondenfle  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  tqL  ii.  p.  458»  April 
17a. 

'  Goodnci  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  printed  in  1742.    By  the  "book," 
I>Dddiidge  means  "the  Condnct." 
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the  clearing  of  my  character^  as  the  king  of  Prussia  has  writ- 
ten a  book^  in  which  he  imputes  the  min  of  Europe  to  have 
happened  from  a  quarrel  between  queen  Anne  and  me  about 
a  pair  of  gloves.  I  did  once  hear  there  was  such  a  book 
printed,  and  that  his  majesty  said  '  that  the  queen  would  have 
her  gloves  made  before  mine,  which  I  would  not  suffer  the 
glover  to  do/  '^  Sarah  of  Marlborough  proceeds  to  deny  the 
story  entirely,  but  the  very  passage  shows  that  there  was 
some  tale  circulating  in  Europe,  that  the  division  between  her 
royal  mistress  and  herself  originated  with  some  trifling  occur- 
rence regarding  a  pair  of  gloves.  It  may  be  believed  that  she 
was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  real  incident,  having  foi^tten  her 
petulant  and  injurious  words  as  soon  as  uttered,  at  the  same 
time  being  totally  unconscious  that  Anne  had  been  within 
hearing  of  them.  Her  royal  highness,  contented  with  the 
insight  she  had  gained  by  this  slight  incident^  into  lady  Marl- 
borough's real  feelings  towards  her,  never  brought  the  matter 
to  discussion.  As  for  Abigail  Hill,  she  was  the  most  silent 
and  secretive  of  human  ci*eatures,  and  in  aU  probability  never 
detailed  the  anecdote  until  her  courtly  life  and  all  concerning 
it  had  for  ever  passed  away.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  to  mention, 
that  lady  Marlborough's  disgust  and  loathing  at  having 
touched  the  gloves  of  the  princess  Anne  had  no  rational  foun- 
dation, excepting,  perhaps,  some  degree  of  feminine  envy  of 
the  chief  beauty  her  royal  highness  possessed.  *  The  hands  and 
arms  of  Anne  were,  like  those  of  her  mother,  very  fine,  and 
considered  the  most  perfect  in  Europe,  in  regard  to  delicacy 
and  form. 

At  this  period  was  renewed  the  extraordinary  offer  of 
adoption  of  the  son  of  James  II.  by  William  III.,  which  had 
formed  one  of  the  secret  articles  of  the  peace  of  Byswick  -,  it 
is  well  enough  known  to  be  mentioned  in  all  histories,  even 
in  those  which  asserted  the  most  strenuously  the  fiction  that 
this  unfortunate  prince  of  Wales  was  not  the  son  of  his  own 
mother.     Perhaps  the  justice  of  the  step  had  been  urged  to 

'  This  ooart  tn^tkm  has  been  preserved  orally  from  the  nsmtiTe  of  the  late 
oounteis  of  Harcoxirt,  of  the  elder  line,  the  widow  of  Simon  earl  of  Harcoort. 
This  noble  lady  was  nearly  a  oentegenarian,  and  had  every  means  of  knowing 
correctly  the  internal  history  of  the  Enghah  court  nnee  the  era  under  discussioa 
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the  Orange  king  in  the  letters  of  the  noble-minded  Plotestant 
heireas  of  the  crown  of  Oreat  Britain^  Sophia^  electress  of 
HanoTer^  a^  the  period  of  her  recent  vidt  at  Loo^  which  has 
been  mentioned.  There  is  everyreason  to  suppose  that  Sophia 
would  write  to  the  king,  concerning  the  exiled  prince/  at  least 
as  Mty  and  fireely  as  she  did  to  his  ministers,  for  she  had 
known  William  from  his  youth  upwards,  had  carried  him  in 
her  arms  in  his  infancy^  and  seen  him  daily  in  his  boyhood, 
when  she  lived  with  her  mother,  the  queen  of  Bohemia^  at 
the  Hague.  Many  circumstances  combined  to  sway  the 
mind  of  William  towards  his  unfortunate  kinsman ;  his  fail- 
ing health,  likewise  the  movements  of  an  awakened  conscience, 
which  firom  time  to  time  are  seen  to  glimmer  through  the  anec- 
dotes his  contemporaries  have  preserved  of  him^  and  above  all, 
his  abhorrence  of  the  princess  Anne,  his  hatred  to  her  hus* 
band,  and  his  ardent  wish  to  exclude  her  from  the  succession. 
Notwithstanding  her  recent  profession  of  penitence  in  the 
letter  she  wrote  to  her  fietther  at  the  death  of  Gloucester,  it 
IS  not  probable  that  the  princess  Anne  would  have  approved 
of  William's  determination  in  behalf  of  her  brother,  for  her 
&dings  of  compunction  seldom  lasted  longer  than  a  few 
weeks.  In  &ct,  neither  herself  nor  her  husband  despaired  of 
becoming  the  parents  of  a  numerous  &mi]y.  Either  the 
''Jacobite  letters/'  as  they  are  called,  of  the  high-minded 
electress,  or  some  opinion  of  hers  that  had  transpired  about 
the  period  of  her  visit  to  Loo,  had  inspired  Anne  with  the 
greatest  apprehension  concerning  her,  and  had  exasperated 
lady  Marlborough  into  excessive  enmity,  which  exhaled  in 
unlimited  abuse.'  Sophia  openly  avowed  that  the  young  son 
of  James  II.  had  been  atrociously  injured  by  the  calumnies 
on  his  birth,  and  that,  deeming  him,  as  she  did,  a  true  repre« 
aentative  of  the  elder  line  of  her  illustrious  ancestors,  she 
nobly  considered  that  he  had  a  right,  as  a  free  agent,  to  re- 
nounce at  once  the  crowns  of  his  kingdoms,  and  the  liturgy 

'  YoL  TL,  Life  of  Mary  Beatrice,  where  the  evidences  are  diacoHBed.  See,  like- 
vise,  Dalrjmple's  Appendix,  and  lord  Dartmcmth's  Notes  to  Burnet's  Own 
Times,  voLvL 

'  See  many  passages  in  the  Correspondenee  of  the  Dnchess  of  Karlborongh, 
pobUshed  by  Colborn,  1836;  and  numy  mor^  yet  in  M3^  in  Ooze's  OoUection, 
Brit.  MhsshuIi 
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of  tHe  churcli  of  England  as  a  Boman-catholic^  before  he 
ought  to  be  superseded  by  her  son  or  grandson.  Now,  while 
young  James  was  branded  as  a  spurious  child,  he  could  not 
exercise  that  free  will.  It  is  probable  that  the  electress  knew 
that  this  stigma  was  thrown  upon  him  by  the  instigation  and 
connivance  of  the  princess  Aone  and  her  favourite,  Sarah  of 
Marlborough, — a  fkct  that  is  undeniable  from  the  letters  of 
the  princess  Anne. 

The  renewal  of  William's  offered  adoption  of  the  exiled 
prince  occurred  directly  after  the  visit  of  the  electress  to  him 
at  Loo,  but  no  little  difficulty  presented  itself  as  to  how  the 
EngUsh  people  were  to  be  induced  to  forego  the  prejudices 
which  had  been  so  carefully  inculcated  concerning  tins  prince. 
As  the  father  had  been  driven  out  of  the  country  partly  by 
the  agency  of  the  ribald  ballad  of  "  Lillabulero,''  so  the 
people  were  to  be  reconciled  to  the  son  by  similar  means  j 
the  public  pulse  was  felt,  and  preparation  was  made  for  the 
change,  by  songs  written  to  the  old  English  tunes  prevalent 
firom  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets.  The  venal  pen  of  the 
song-poet,  D'Urfey,  (a  very  remarkable  character,  who  had 
been  an  active  writer  of  political  ballads  during  the  r^encies 
of  Mary  II.,)  was  put  into  requisition  by  the  ministry  of 
William  III.  in  1701. 

Just  at  the  period  when  the  reports  were  popular  and  pre- 
valent that  king  Wilham  meant  to  adopt  the  son  of  his  unde, 
the  whig  songster  favoured  the  pubhc  with  the  following  lay 
of  his  own  devising,  adapted  to  the  metre  and  tune  of  the 
popular  old  English  melody  of  'Gillian  of  Croydon,'  the 
original  of  which,  perhaps,  dates  as  far  back  as  the  frohcsome 
days  of  prince  Hal.  As  many  Jacobite  lyrics  have  been 
quoted,  it  is  but  fair  to  give  a  specimen  of  the  poetic  powers 
of  the  opposite  party : — 

*'  Strange  newF^  strange  news  the  Jaek*^  of  tbe  dty 
Have  got,"  cried  Joan,  "but  we  mind  not  tales, 
That  our  good  king,  through  wonderful  pity, 
Will  leave  his  crown  to  the  prince  of  Walesa 
That  peace  may  be  the  stronger  still. 
And  that  they  no  longer  may  rebel. 


**  The  Jacobites  are  always  called  *'  Jacks  "  in  the  political  shmg-of  that  day. 
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<Pish !  'tis  a  jest/  cried  GOHan  of  Croydon,^ 

Qillian,  fidr  Gillian,  bright  Gillian  of  Croydon* 
'Take  off  your  glass  \'  cries  Gillian  of  Croydon,-— 
'Here's  a  health  to  oar  master  ^lUI'  "^ 

Some  hints  had  actually  transpired  among  the  people  of 
the  adoption  offered  by  'William  III.  at  the  peace  of  Byswick ; 
that  such  proposal  was  made^  is  equally  mentioned  by  the 
royal  historiographer  of  his  own  times^  (James  11.^)  and  the 
whig  writers.  Tindal^  who  is  rather  an  important  authority^ 
being  a  contemporary  controversial  author  much  connected 
with  the  revolutionary  government^  thus  marks  the  date  of 
the  last  proposal:  ''The  earl  of  Jersey  avowed  to  king 
William  III.  his  attachment  to  James  11.^  and  on  that  ac« 
ooont  was  sent  ambassador  to  France,  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
Tandug  a  reconciliation  with  the  exiled  king,  who  was,  by 
lord  Jersey,  entreated  to  listen  to  king  William's  overtures  to 
make  his  son  successor  to  the  crown.  This  was  after  the  death 
of  the  duke  of  Gloucester.^'  Tindal  adds,  that  king  William 
''renounced  all  these  errors  before  he  died.''  He  did  so;  but 
not  until  king  James  had  positively  refused  to  confide  his  son 
to  him,  as  he  himself  records  in  his  auto-biography,'  which  is 
in  complete  coincidence  with  Tindal's  printed  history*  It  is 
likewise  remarkable,  that  king  Jame^  dwells  as  much  on  the 
impossibility  of  trusting  the  life  of  his  child  with  William  IIL^ 
as  he  does  on  difference  of  religion. 

The  vengeance  of  William,  for  his  uncle's  contemptuous 
rejectbn  of  his  offered  adoption  of  young  James,  occupied  his 
last  hours ;  but,  in  the  intermediate  time,  he  was  forced  to  be 
content  with  leaving  his  hated  sister-in-law  in  possession  of 
all  the  hopes  which  parliament  had  authorized.  It  has  been 
strongly  asserted  that  king  William  meant  to  supersede  Anne, 
hy  using  his  influence  to  place  Sophia  or  her  son,  Geoi^  of 
Hanover,  as  his  inmiediate  successor  to  the  throne.  He  might 
wish  to  do  so,  but  all  events  prove  that  neither  Sophia  nor 
George  considered  the  advantages  offered  worth  engaging  in 
a  course  of  base  intrigues.     It  is  certain  that  neither  the 

^  Wmiam  ni.  Gillian  was  a  fair  hostess  of  Croydon  in  ancient  times.  D'Uifegr 
las  toother  of  these  Qillian  parocBes  on  Anne's  accession,  the  refrain  of  which  is^ 
"Here's  a  health  to  oar  mistress  Nan." 

*  Tindal's  Continnation  of  Bapin,  p.  610,  date  1701-8. 
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mother  nor  son  esteemed  Anne^  althoagh  thejr  nerer  took 
any  step  against  her  prior  claims  to  the  succession. 

The  princess  Anne  had  scarcely  laid  aside  her  monming^ 
for  her  only  child^  when  the  death  of  her  father  caused  her 
to  resume  it.  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena,  the  widow  of  her 
£Etther,  wrote  to  her^  in  oompfiaiice  with  his  death-bed  injunc- 
tion, communicating  his  paternal  forgiveness  to  her  for  her 
conduct,  and  charging  her,  on  his  blessing,  to  make  repara* 
tion  to  her  brother  for  the  injury  she  had  done  him.  If  Anne 
ever  replied  to  this  letter,  her  answer  will  be  found  among 
the  sealed  documents  of  the  royal  Stuarts  in  her  majesty's 
collection  at  Windsor.  It  was  probably  the  letter  of  the 
royal  widow  of  James  II.  which  is  mysteriously  alluded  to  in 
the  following  passage  :^ — *^  It  was  commonly  reported  at  this 
juncture,'^  says  a  contemporaiy,' ''  that,  on  his  death-bed,  king 
James  charged  his  daughter  not  to  accept  the  crown  at  the 
death  of  WilUam,  but,  as  she  was  childless,  to  make  way  for 
her  brother;  and  that  king  T^ilham  demanded  to  see  this 
letter,  which  Anne  refosing  to  show  him,  he  vowed  that  he 
would  do  the  utmost  to  exclude  her  from  the  succession.  It 
was  averred  that  papers  to  this  effect  were  found  in  king 
William's  closet.  The  house  of  lords  thought  proper  to 
inquire  into  this  report,  and  pronounced  it  unfounded,  and 
that  its  repetition  was  scandalum  magnahan?  Nevertheless^ 
anch  discovery  was  in  the  strongest  coincidence  with  the  fore- 
going passageai,  with  the  course  of  events  during  the  decline 
of  William,  and  with  those  of  the  first  two  or  three  years  of 
the  reign  of  Anne,  when  it  appears  most  apparent  that  a 
jealous  rivalry  had  succeeded  to  the  remorse  that  touched  her 
mind  at  the  death-bed  of  Gloucester.  To  her  husband's 
powerful  but  quiet  influence  may  be  attributed  her  change* 
The  demise  of  her  father  gave  her  no  apparent  sorrow,  or  her 
feehngs  would  not  have  been  made  a  question  by  a  contem- 
porary who  narrowly  watched  her,  and  who  had,  at  the  same 

*  Hacphenon's  Stoazt  Papers.    Camiingliam,  the  whig  historian,  atronglj 
authenticates  the  proposed  adoption,  bat  excmea  it,  as  done  to  deceive. 

3  Boger  Coke,  vdL  iiL  p.  182. 

'  See  Life  a(  Maiy  Beatrice  of  Modensi  yoL  vl. 
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time,  a  xelatiTe  domesticated  near  her  peraon«^  ''  How  far 
the  death  of  her  father,  king  James,  affected  the  princess/' 
says  Boger  Coke,  "  I  never  could  tell/'  He  thought  it  need- 
fid,  however,  in  his  histoiy,  to  make  an  apology  for  her  going 
in  Uack  for  her  unfortunate  fiither,  by  saying,  "  that  decenqr 
and  custom  obliged  her  to  do  so/'  and  adds,  ''that  she  was 
actually  in  mourning  for  him  when  she  ascended  the  throne/' 
As  a  piepeiation  for  that  event,  which  the  feiiing  health  of 
king  William  showed  could  not  be  veiy  distant,  the  princess 
Amie  oommenoed  the  study  of  history, — ^a  science  inconsistent 
with  a  brain  pre-occupied  with  cards,  court  gossip,  and  trifling 
fisnnalities  of  etiquette.  The  princess  soon  became  &tigued 
vith  her  new  studies,  and  reverted  to  her  fonner  occupations. 
When  the  news  of  the  death  of  James  II.  arrived  in  Lon* 
don,  public  curiosity  was  greatly  excited  regarding  the  a^ni« 
amce  whidi  would  be  taken  of  it  by  his  nephew  and  daughter. 
King  William  was  absent  at  Ixx>,  entertaining  as  his  guests 
the  duke  of  Zell  and  his  young  grandson,'  (afterwards  George 
n.)  Since  the  firm  refusal  of  James  II.  to  let  him  have  the 
young  prince  of  Wales  for  his  heir,  William  had  ostentatiously 
patronised  the  young  Grerman  prince  as  the  reversionary  heir 
tf  Great  Britidn,  being  the  son  of  the  hereditary  prince  of 
Hanover,  (Greorge  I.,)  and  the  wretched  daughter  of  the  duke 
of  Zell,  Sophia  Dorothea.  They  were  present  when  the  news 
vas  brought  to  William  of  the  demise  of  his  long-suffering 
unde,  James  II.  It  seemed  as  if  the  message  of  forgiveness 
sent  by  James  II.  to  ''  his  son,''  William  of  Orange,  had  been 
4me  of  those  awfiil  summonses  from  the  injured,  of  which 
such  wondrous  tales  are  told  in  the  histories  of  the  middle 
ages.  William  heard  it  at  his  dinner-table  at  Loo,  with  flushing 
dieek  and  down-cast  eyes;  then  pulled  his  hat  over  his  brows, 
and  sat  in  moody  silence  the  livelong  day.'  If  he  were 
wrestling  with  a  yearning  heart,  which  told  him  that  his 
earliest  firiend  and  nearest  relative  was  gone  where  treachery 
oould  never  find  him  more,  he  won  the  victory,  as  the  sub* 

'  Thamw  Coke^  who  wis  in  the  hootehold  of  the  princeai  Axme.  We  ahaH 
ftfterwurds  find  him  in  the  important  office  of  her  vioe-chamberlain. 

'  Cocmpondenoe  of  lawxenoe  earl  of  Bochester ;  letter  dated  Sept  IS,  (o.  8.) 
1701.  *  Dangeao. 
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seqaent  attainder  of  his  young  cousin^  a  boy  of  twelve  years 
old^  fiilly  proved ;  but  from  the  afternoon  when  he  heard 
of  his  uncle's  deaths  William  of  Orange  never  looked  like  a 
man  long  for  this  world.  Tet  he  was  fuU  of  schemes  for  new- 
wars  and  slaughters^  luckless  as  he  ever  was  in  battle  when 
opposed  by  any  species  of  equal  force :  he  only  seemed  to  live 
when  homicide  was  around  him. 

Among  other  embarrassments  to  the  mind  of  William  III., 
was  whedier  he  should  go  in  mourning  for  his  uncle:  this 
was  not  decided  when  his  minister^  Auverquerque^  wrote  to 
England  concerning  the  news^  "  forbidding  new  clothes  to  the 
royal  livery-servants  at  Hampton-Court  until  the  king's  plea- 
sure was  known.^  As  James  II.  had  worn  no  mourning  for 
the  death  of  his  daughter  Mary^  and  prevented  a  court- 
mourning  for  her  in  France^  it  was  a  matter  of  siurprise 
when  it  was  foimd  that  king  William  assumed  sables  for  his 
uncle^  not  only  on  his  own  person^  but  his  footmen  and  coaches 
were  dad  in  the  same  hue.  He  intimated  that  he  did  not 
expect  the  nobles  and  court  of  England  to  do  the  same.' 
Fashion^  however,  made  his  subjects  imitate  the  proceedings 
of  himself  and  his  ^'  sister  Anne ;''  therefore  thjs  outward  token 
of  respect  was  almost  universally  paid  by  all  ranks  of  the 
people  to  the  memory  of  king  James,  for  the  princess  Anne 
went  through  all  the  pageantry  of  sable,  as  if  she  had  meapt 
to  be  considered  as  a  modem  Cordelia.  Her  intention  of 
going  into  mourning  was  announced  in  the  Gazette  of  Sep- 
tember 13.  St.  James's  chapel  and  palace  were  hung  with 
black.  Anne  appeared  in  all  the  insignia  of  filial  woe  at 
chapel  the  Sunday  after  the  news  of  her  father's  death  reached 
London.  The  establishment  of  the  queen-dowager,  Catharine 
of  Braganza,  (still  retained  at  Somerset-house,)  and  all  the 
individuals  in  her  service,  assumed  mourning,  by  the  orders 
of  the  dowager's  chamberlain,  lord  Feversham.  In  shorty  the 
mourning  in  England  for  the  exiled  sovereign  was  a  genera 
fashion. 

^  Correspondeiice  of  Lawrence  earl  of  Rochester ;  letter  dated  Sept.  16,  (o.  8.) 
1701. 

^  lUd.,  p.  288.  Dangeaa  and  the  duke  de  St.  Simon  dedare  that  WiUiam 
wore  violet  as  mourning  for  his  micle. 
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The  career  of  William  III.  was  yeiy  brief  after  this  event. 
His  asthma  increased :  he  felt  the  decay  of  the  feeble  body, 
which  the  active  mind  disavowed.  He  consulted,  under  feigned 
names,  all  the  most  noted  physicians  in  Europe,  and  among 
the  rest  the  celebrated  Fagon,  assuming  the  character  of  a 
citri,  Fagon,  who  was  the  favourite  physician  of  Louis  XIV.^ 
seems  to  have  suspected  the  real  rank  of  his  patient ;  he  in- 
exorably sent  word  to  the  cttri,  '^  that  he  must  prepare  himself 
for  death/'  The  bad  news  augmented  the  malady.  William 
m.  consulted  him  afresh,  under  a  new  name.  The  skilful 
Fftgon  recognised  the  case  of  the  pretended  ctsri:  he  changed 
not  his  opinion,  but  conveyed  it  in  more  considerate  terms. 
He  prescribed  for  him  medicines  likely  to  alleviate,  if  not  to 
core.  The  remedies  were  followed,  and  some  relief  experienced ; 
but  the  time  had  arrived  when  William  was  compelled  to  feel 
the  nothingness  of  this  world,  in  the  midst  of  his  new  pro- 
jects for  a  general  war.  He  came  to  England  as  usual  at  the 
end  of  October,  his  first  care  being  to  open  Ins  parliament  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  measures  for  attidnting  his  uncle's  orphan 
child,  the  young  hapless  James  Stuart,  and  his  widowed  mother 
fikewise,  and  to  set  every  means  in  agitation  to  induce  the 
English  nation  to  enter  into  a  new  war. 

Hie  newspapers  of  the  period  were  replete  with  their 
observations  on  the  bountiful  distribution  of  alms  afforded 
by  the  princess  Anne,  the  same  Christmas,  to  impoverished 
housekeepers  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Mai^ret,  Westminster, 
St  James,  and  St.  Anne,  and  elsewhere  in  London.  The  peo« 
pie  at  large  looked  forward  to  change,  with  some  anticipa- 
tion that  their  cruel  burthens  would  be  ameliorated  at  the 
accession  of  the  princess,  who  was  indeed  their  idol.  Mean- 
time, the  Orange  party  were  agitating  a  scheme  for  her  ex- 
dosion  from  the  throne.  Some  declared  that  king  William 
meant  to  imprison  the  princess  for  life,'  and  send  for  the  heir 
of  the  house  of  Hanover  as  his  successor;  coffee-houses 
swarmed  with  hireling  orators,  who  made  the  most  disrespect- 
fid  mention  of  her  royal  highness.  Some  politicians  of  the 
opposite  party  affected  to  believe  that  she  would  refuse  to 

1  Lizard's  Life  of  the  Ihike  of  Knlboioiigh,  toL  I  p.  14a 
^OL.  VIII.  I 
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sanction  the  coming  war^  out  of  regard  to  her  father^s  last 
injunction;  others^  with  more  probability^  aaseverated  that 
the  extraordinary  measures  then  filling  the  senate  with  stormy 
debates  on  the  expediency  of  attainting  a  child  not  yet  out  <^ 
his  legal  infBincy^  and  his  mother^  (who  ^Aras  forced  to  protect 
and  do  her  best  for  him^)  were  whoUy  at  the  instigation  of 
Anne.  It  was  further  affirmed  that  she  had  said,  "  that  she 
dared  not  mount  the  throne  xmtil  these  biUs  were  passed/'  It 
is  possible  that  one  clause  was  inserted  on  accoxmt  of  her 
alarms^  which  was,  an  act  to  make  conspirators,  endeavouring 
to  injure  or  destroy  her,  hable  to  the  same  penalties  as 
against  the  heir-apparent.^  In  r^ard  to  the  attainder  of 
her  young  brother,  and  of  her  step-mother,  Mary  Beatrice, 
there  is  no  other  evidence  that  the  measures  originated  with 
the  princess  Anne  than  the  positive  assertion  of  one  of  Louia 
XIV.'s  ministers,  Dangeau,^  corroborated  by  the  &ct,  that  her 
friends  were  among  the  most  persevering  in  the  house  of  lords 
in  their  persecuting  bills  against  the  unfortunate  widow  of 
James  II.,  which  the  house  of  oon^jnons  threw  out  as  in- 
de&tigably  as  they  were  presented  under  new  forms.'  The 
same  house  of  commons  was  then  employed  in  tearing  from 
WilUam  III.'s  favourites  the  enormous  grants  with  which  he 
had  invested  them.  Lady  Orkney  (Elizabeth  Yilhers)  entered 
into  treaty  with  the  friends  of  the  princess  Anne,  and  promised, 
that  if  she  might  be  permitted  to  keep  her  spoil,  she  would^ 
by  her  infiuence  with  the  king,^  obtain  the  expulsion  of  their 
great  enemy,  lord  Somers.  There  was  no  need  of  making 
so  dear  a  bai^ain  for  this  lady's  offices,  for  lord  Somers  was 
too  deep  in  the  corruptions  and  misgovemment  relative  to  the 
infamous  partnership  with  captain  E^dd,'  the  pirate,  to  be  able 
to  look  the  pubHc  in  the  face  as  a  minister  of  state  just  then. 
King  William  seldom  came  to  London  during  the  winter  of 
1701.    He  felt  convinced  that  death  was  at  hand ;  yet  he  still 

^  White  Eexmef  8  History,  Jan.  22, 1701,  vol  iiL  p.  850. 

'  Dangeaa's  Memoin. 
'  Balpb'i  History,  last  pages  of  rol.  iii. 
^  Bibl.  Birch.  4224.    MS.  Biographical  Anecdotes. 
'  See  Si^ewshary  Papers ;  although  edited  by  a  most  partial  historian,  Ooxe^ 
—  'me  can  read  than  withoat  indignation. 
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mounted  his  hone  for  his  jfiBtYOurite  divendon  of  huntings  or 
nther^  what  we  should  call  in  the  present  day  coursing.  The 
following  extract  firom  an  official  letter  of  his  to  lord  Portland^ 
dated  from  Windsor^  displays  the  keen  relish  he  derived  fiom 
the  pursuit  of  his  fiivourite  amusement : — 

"I  am  hoDtiDg  the  hare  eveiy  day  in  the  park  with  your  dogs  and  mine.  The 
nbbitf  are  ahnost  all  killed,  and  their  hnrrowa  will  loan  he  stopped  up.  The 
day  hefi>re  yesterday  I  took  a  stag  in  the  forest  with  the  prince  of  Dounark's 
hoiaidii»  and  had  a  pretty  good  nm  as  fiur  as  this  vIDanoas  country  permits.''' 

King  William's  epithets  touching  England  and  the  Eng- 
lish contrast  somewhat  forcibly  with  the  adoration  with  which 
the  poUtical  literati  of  his  day  affected  to  regard  him.  His 
abhorrence  of  the  land  he  ruled  was  not^  however^  founded 
on  moral  detestation  of  its  vilest  diversions,  in  the  worst  of 
which  he  partook  with  relish.  His  own  letters  convict  him 
as  the  desperate  gambler  Lamberty  has  described  him  to  be ; 
and  count  Tallard,  the  French  ambassador,  thus  mentions 
some  of  his  doings :  *^  On  leaving  the  palace,  king  William 
went  to  the  cock-fight,  whither  I  accompanied  him.  He 
made  me  sit  beside  him.''  One  of  the  remarkable  points 
of  his  correspondence  is,  that  he  uses  ivgent  language  to 
induce  his  ambassador  to  have  his  unfortunate  unde  driven 
from  France  and  deprived  of  the  title  of  king,  while  all  the 
time  he  calls  him  '^  king  James  "  in  his  own  letters. 

The  king  came  but  on  council-days  to  Kensington-palace, 
and  kept  himself  as  much  as  possible  in  retirement  at  Hamp- 
ton-Court, where  his  time  was  spent  superintending  the  dig- 
ging of  the  ugly  longitudinal  canals  with  which  he  was  cutting 
up  the  beautiM  lime-tree  glades  planted  by  his  grandsire, 
Charles  I.,  in  the  Home-park,  rendering  Hampton-Court  as 
like  a  Dutch  hqf  as  possible,  both  in  aspect  and  atmosphere* 
It  was  in  the  gardens  of  Hampton-Court  that  he  confided  to 
lord  Portland  his  positive  conviction  that  he  should  not  sur- 
vire  till  the  end  of  1701;  but  he  charged  him  ^'  not  to  mention 
it  to  any  one,  lest  the  war  should  be  prevented.'"  When 
in  London  for  a  few  hours^  the  king  usually  dined  with 

1  OfisUofs  Letten  of  William  IIL  ^  toL  L  pp.  827-427. 
a  White  Kennefs  History,  toL  iiL  p.  820* 
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favourite^  Eeppel^  at  liis  lodgings  in  Whiteliall^  the  Cockpi^ 
where  the  business  of  government  was  carried  on. 

It  is  necessary  to  mention^  as  briefly  as  possible^  the  drcum- 
stance  which  plunged  Europe  into  a  war  that  was  deeply  con* 
nected  with  the  future  disquiet  of  the  princess  Anne.  Don 
Carlos  11.^  the  imbecile  and  invalid  king  ''  of  Spain  and  the 
Indies/'  had  sunk  into  a  premature  grave^  leaving  no  children 
to  inherit  his  dominions.  The  lineal  heir  was  the  dauphin 
duke  of  Burgundy^  the  young  grandson  of  Louis  XIY.^  by 
his  queen-consort  the  infanta  of  Spain^  Maria  Teresa.  It  is 
true  that^  by  the  marriage-treaty  of  this  princess^  she  had 
relinquished  all  claims  on  the  Spanish  succession  for  herself 
and  her  heirs, — a  renunciation  treated  as  a  mere  formula  by 
the  partisans  of  her  grandson  in  Spain.  William  III.,  as  the 
generalissimo  of  the  emperor  and  the  confederated  princes  of 
Germany,  determined  to  oppose  this  inheritance ;  and  under 
the  plea  that  Louis  XIY.  would  become  too  powerful  by  his 
influence  over  his  grandson,  they  formed  a  coahtion  to  divide 
the  dominions  of  Spain  in  three  parts,  of  which  England  was 
to  take  one  share,  Austria  another,  and  HoUand  a  third.' 
Such  was  the  precursor  and  precedent  of  the  partition  of 
Poland^  which  was  actually  effected  at  the  end  of  the  same 
century. 

As  soon  as  the  design  of  the  Spanish  partition  was  known, 
the  English  parliament  strongly  opposed  it,  expressed  horror 
at  the  iniquity,  and  wanted  to  impeach  the  contrivers.  Another 
plan  had  to  be  formed  in  order  to  raise  effectually  the  tocsin 
of  war,  and  this  was  to  place  Charles  of  Austria,  the  brother 
of  the  emperor,  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  as  the  next  male  heir. 
The  Austrian  prince  was  about  twenty-three,  while  young 
Philip  of  France  was  a  minor.  Moreover,  as  in  the  present 
day,  the  northern  half  of  Spain,  the  Basques,  the  Catalans, 
and  Arragonese/  were  loath  to  acknowledge  the  line  of  the 

1  This  scheme  was  pecnliarly  nmighteoos  in  regard  to  William  III.  He  had 
l>een,  firom  his  yoath  upwards,  the  hired  general  of  Spain ;  and  now  to  turn  and 
md  the  vitals  of  the  realm  that  had  so  long  paid  him  with  her  tieaBare^  seemed 
scarcely  consistent  with  moral  jnstioo. 

'  This  is  according  to  the  ancient  constitation  of  Anagoo,  towhich  the  pimid 
Armgonese  still  ding. 
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female,  till  every  male  heir  failed.  The  allies,  therefore,  took 
adrantage  of  internal  division  to  foster  a  civil  war  in  Spain ; 
the  north  declaring  for  the  heir-male  of  Ferdinand  of  Arragon, 
Charles  of  Austria,  while  the  south  of  Spain  remained  lojvl  to 
the  next  heir  of  Isabel  of  Castile,'  Philip  of  France.  The 
valuable  prize  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  was  situated  con- 
veniently to  be  fought  for,  between  the  confederated  armies 
of  England  and  Germany  and  the  mihtary  power  of  France : 
it  had  been  the  object  of  all  William^s  battles  and  sieges  for 
nearly  thirty  years.  It  was  to  prove  the  fighting-ground  of 
Marlborough's  subsequent  victories.  After  WiUiam  III.'s 
partition-scheme  had  sunk  amid  the  execrations  of  all  who 
were  expected  to  be  concerned  in  it,  th^  object  for  which  Eng- 
land was  to  be  induced  to  enter  into  war  seems  indistinct. 
A  rich  shce  of  the  Netherlands,  howsoever  dishonest  the 
acquisition  might  have  been,  was  something  tangible ;  but  to 
win  the  Netherlands  for  Charles  of  Austria,  if  more  morally 
honest,  was  a  very  Quixotic  excuse  for  manslaughter  by  whole- 
sale. As  for  the  aggravation  given  by  Louis  XIY.,  by  his 
acknowledgment  of  the  son  of  James  II.  as  king  of  England, 
France,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  dejure,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
prove  what  made  it  a  greater  injury  than  recognising  the  title 
of  the  fitther,  which  was  done  even  at  the  peace  of  Ryswick* 
A  real  historian  must  repudiate  with  scorn  the  false  plea  of 
leUgious  warfare,  the  alleged  support  of  the  Protestant  cause 
i^nst  Boman-cathoHc  cruelty,  clearly  because,  with  all  his 
faigotry,  Louis  XIV.  was  a  less  culpable  bigot  than  any  prince 
of  the  Spanish- Austrian  line;  and  the  worst  persecutions  of 
Protestants  in  France  had  not,  in  the  worst  of  times,  equalled 
the  common  proceedings  every  year  of  the  Inquisition  in 
Spain.  As  there  is  no  intention  of  suffocating  the  biography 
of  queen  Anne  with  her  continental  warfare,  our  readers 
must  be  contented  with  reference  to  this  rapid  statement  of 
its  original  causes. 

'  The  tntth  is,  that  the  ancient  lawi  of  Arragon  and  the  north  of  Spain  mili- 
tate itrongl J  against  female  Eoeasmaaa,  while  Castile  has,  from  the  earliest  times, 
■dmowledged  feminine  heirship.  Arragon  was»  as  now,  always  in  a  state  of 
Knit  daring  the  reign  of  Joanna,  (the  mother  of  Charles  V.,)  although  her  son, 
the  most  powerfiil  mind  among  the  royalty  of  Europe^  reigned  as  regent. 
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WiUiam  III.  had  amused  and  gratified  his  departing  spirit 
by  laying  the  train  for  this  European  conflagration,  which  only 
waited  the  usual  campaigning  season  to  burst  into  a  blaze. 
The  king  had  (perhaps  to  keep  him  out  of  poUtical  mischief  at 
home)  given  the  earl  of  Marlborough  the  command  of  his 
mihtary  preparations  in  Holland^  and^  in  case  of  his  own 
death,  had  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  talents  in  war  of  that 
general  ought  to  entitle  him  to  command  the  allied  forces. 
Thus,  without  the  least  belUcose  propensities  on  her  own 
part,  every  circumstance  tended  to  make  foreign  warGEure  and 
the  reign  of  Anne  commence  simultaneously. 

It  had  been  well  known  in  Europe  that  king  William  had 
been  dangerously  ill  at  Loo  the  preceding  autumn  of  1701^ 
but  his  state  of  health  was  carefully  concealed  from  the  Eng- 
lish public.  He  rode  into  the  Home-park  at  Hampton-Court, 
the  morning  of  February  21,  to  look  at  the  excavation  making; 
under  his  directions,  for  a  new  canal,  which  was  to  run  in 
another  longitudinal  stripe,  by  the  side  of  that  which  now  de- 
forms the  vista  and  injures  the  air  of  Hampton-Ciourt  gardens. 
His  majesty  was  mounted  on  sir  John  Fenwick's  ecxnrel  pony, 
when,  just  as  he  came  by  the  head  of  the  two  canals,  opposite 
to  the  Banger's-park  pales,  the  sorrel  pony  happened  to  tread 
in  a  mole-hill,  and  feU.  Such  is  the  tradition  of  the  palace,  and 
it  must  be  owned,  that  after  a  careful  examination  of  the 
spot,  the  author  prefers  its  adoption  to  the  usual  assertion  of 
historians,  '^  that  the  king's  pony  stumbled  when  he  was  re- 
turning from  hunting,'^  especially  when  the  mischievous  effects 
of  the  subterranean  works  of  moles  in  that  soil  are  remem- 
bered; for  an  officer  of  rank,  who  resides  in  the  vicinity,  as- 
serted that  he  had  twice  met  with  accidents  which  threatened 
to  be  dangerous,  owing  to  his  horse  having  plunged  his  fore- 
foot to  the  depth  of  more  than  fif  te^i  inches  in  mole-hills  at 
Bushy-park  and  the  Home-park.  There,  too,  may  be  seen 
the  half-excavated  canal,  which  has  remained  without  water, 
and  in  an  unfinished  state.  None  of  William  III.'s  succes- 
sors beiog  Dutch,  all  taste  for  straight  stripes  of  still  water 
ceased  to  be  fiishionable  with  the  life  of  the  crowned  Hol- 
iQTi4ler.    The  account  that  the  king  himself  gave  of  his  acd- 
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dent  agrees  with  the  Hampton-Court  tradition.  ''  Biding  in 
the  park  at  noon/'  he  said  to  Dr.  Bidloo,  "  whQe  I  was  making 
my  horse  change  his  walk  into  a  gallop,  he  fell  upon  his  knees. 
Upon  that  I  meant  to  raise  him  with  the  bridle,  but  he  fell 
forwards  to  one  side ;  so  I  fell  with  my  right  shoulder  on  the 
ground.  Tis  a  stamge  thing/'  added  his  majesty,  musingly, 
^for  it  happened  on  smooth  level  ground*''' 

King  William  thus  took  his  death-hurt  within  sight  of  the 
entrance  of  Hampton-Court  palace.  From  the  first  weeks  of 
Ids  arrival  in  England,  he  had  always  had  plans  in  agitation 
to  make  that  favourite  seat  of  his  royalty  as  different  in  out- 
ward semblance  as  possible  to  its  aspect  when,  in  his  youth, 
he  had  visited  his  uncles  there.  He  was  occupied  in  the  same 
object  when  the  accident  he  thought  so  utterly  unaccountable 
befell  him.  The  workmen  employed  on  the  neighbouring  ex- 
cavation raised  the  overthrown  monarch,  and  assisted  him  to 
the  palace.  He  affirmed  that  he  was  very  slightly  hurt;  but 
Bonjat,  his  surgeon,  who  was  there,  found  he  had  broken  his 
T^ht  collar-bone.  On  what  trifles  do  human  plans  and  pro- 
jects depend!  What  mean  agency  is  sufficient  to  tumble  the 
amlntiouB  schemes  of  mihtary  pride  and  glory  literally  in  the 
very  dust  I  The  purblind  mole,  that  was  obeying  the  first  call 
of  spring  to  repair  his  fortification  and  set  his  subterranean 
house  in  order,  did  what  Louis  XIY.  and  all  his  engineers 
never  could  ^ect:  he  prevented  William  III.  from  heading 
Europe  in  battle-array  against  France. 

The  angry  Jacobites  found  more  than  one  circumstance  of 
exultation  in  this  accident,  which  proved  so  fatal  to  William 
ni.  '^  The  Kttle  gentleman  in  black  velvet "  became  one  of 
their  party  toasts,  and  they  wrote  many  eulogies  on  the  saga- 
dty  of '  Sorrd/  who  had  been  the  favourite  pony  of  the  un- 
fortunate sir  John  Fenwick,  and  had  taken  an  opportunity  of 
thus  revenging  the  illegal  death  of  his  master.  Pope  has  fol- 
lowed this  example  in  the  contrast  he  drew  between  the  pre- 
servation of  Charles  at  Boscobel,  and  the  accident  at  Bushy : 

'  W1uteKeniiefsHistory»¥oL  iu.  p.881;  and  Lamberty,  who  likewise  speaks 
tt  from  tlie  king's  lipa. 
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"  Angels,  who  watched  the  guardian  oak  so  well. 
How  chanced  ye  slept  when  luckless  Sorrel  fell  f*  ^ 

When  Bonjat  had  set  the  fractured  collar-bone  of  the  king^ 
he  earnestly  recommended  to  him  rest  and  medical  regimen. 
William  refused  to  submit  to  any  such  discipline :  he  made 
light  of  the  accident^  declared  the  injury  was  nothings  that  he 
must  go  to  Kensington  that  nighty  and  go  he  would,  despite 
of  all  remonstrance.  On  the  journey,  the  jolting  of  the  car- 
riage  displaced  the  fractured  bones,  and  he  was  in  a  state  of 
great  pain  and  exhaustion  when  he  arrived  at  his  palace  of 
Kensington.  Bidloo,  his  household  physician,  received  him 
there,  and  making  many  remonstrances  regarding  the  wilful- 
ness of  royal  patients,  the  injured  collar-bone  was  re-set  b> 
Bonjat,  under  the  physician's  superintendence. 

The  public  papers  announced  the  accident  imder  which  the 
king  was  suffering  in  their  own  pecuhar  manner;  likewise^ 
they  record  the  movements  of  the  prince  and  princess  of  Den- 
mark during  the  important  week  while  the  recovery  of  his 
majesty  hung  in  suspense.  ^'As  the  king  was  taking  the 
divertisement  of  hunting  a  deer^  near  Hampton  town,  on  Satur- 
day last,'  (21  Feb.,)  his  horse  sUpt,  so  that  his  majesty  fell, 
and  had  the  misfortune  to  hurt  his  collar-bone  j  after  which 
he  dined  at  Hampton-Court,  and  at  night  came  in  his  coach 
to  Kensington,  where  he  rested  well  that  night,  as  he  did  on 
Sunday  morning.  Their  royal  highnesses  princess  Anne  and 
George  of  Denmark  have  been  to  Kensington  to  visit  his 
majesty,  who  is,  blessed  be  God!  in  a  very  good  state  of 
health,  and  in  no  manner  of  danger  from  the  accident.'  The 
princess  and  her  consort,  on  February  24,  paid  a  visit  at  Ken- 
sington to  his  majesty,  who,  God  be  thanked,  is  in  perfect 
health :  their  highnesses  went  on  to  Windsor.^  His  majesty 
is  very  well,  notwithstanding  the  fall  he  got  on  Saturday  a 

*  This  couplet  was  among  the  passages  suppressed  until  the  editions  after 
Pope's  death.  It  is  to  he  found  in  Dr.  Knox's  Elegant  Extracts^  and  in  Or. 
Valpy's  edition  of  Pope's  VTorks. 

'  The  Posthoy,  Saturday,  Feh.  21  to  Feh.  24^  1701-2 :  Brit  Museum. 

>  The  Flying  Post,  ibid. 

^  The  English  Post,  Monday,  Feb.  23  to  Feb.  25. 
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bunting.    Testerday^  (Feb.  26^)  their  royal  Uglinesses  paid 
the  king  a  Tisit^  on  their  return  from  Windsor.''^ 

The  king  sent  a  message  to  the  houses  of  parliament  (28th 
of  February)  for  promoting  the  union  with  Scotland^  in  which 
he  mentioned  the  mishap  of  breaking  the  collar-bone  ''  as  an 
unhappy  accident;^'  meantime^  he  advised  expedition  in  pass- 
ing the  bill  for  the  attainder  of  young  James  Stuart^  which  had 
been  in  agitation  in  parUament  since  the  preceding  January. 
It  is  just  possible^  that  when  the  act  passed  parliament^  March 
Ist,  against  a  child^  who  was  his  nearest  male  relative,  some 
agitation  might  take  place  in  the  mind  of  the  invalid  king,  for 
that  self-same  hour  he  was  struck  with  his  mortal  malady, 
which  appeared  in  the  shape  of  spasmodic  cramp.  He  reco- 
vered a  little  by  the  use  of  stimulants,  and,  on  the  6th  of 
March,  walked  for  exercise  in  the  gallery  of  Kensington- 
palace.  He  felt  £Eitigned,  and  sat  down  on  a  couch  near  an 
open  window,  and  fell  fast  asleep :  he  slept  two  hours.  No  one 
dared  to  disturb  him,  for  his  pages  and  personal  attendants 
dreaded  the  effects  of  his  positiveness  and  peevishness.  Shiver- 
ings  and  spasms  seized  him  when  he  awoke  from  this  un- 
healthy slumber :  he  was  carried  to  bed  in  great  misery.  Sir 
Bichard  Blackmore,  the  poetaster  physician,  attended  him, 
hat  did  him  no  good.  It  may  be  judged  how  little  the  public 
papers  knew  of  his  majesty's  malady,  or  were  permitted  to 
oommunicate  concerning  it,  by  these  passages:  '^The  king 
omtinues  veiy  well;  but  it  not  being  advisable  that  his  ma- 
jesty should  yet  go  abroad,  the  act  for  attainting  the  pre- 
tended prince  of  Wales,  and  the  act  for  further  punishing 
deserters  and  mutineers,  received  the  royal  assent.^'*    Not- 

1  Postman,  Feb.  26. 
'  Portown  newspaper,  March  S,  1702,  which  contained,  in  the  same  week,  the 
ftOowing  advertisement :  "  The  tme  effigies  of  Georgias  Augostus,  (and  not 
Onlielmas  Eraestns,  as  was  by  mistake  mentioned  in  a  previous  Postman,)  prince 
of  Hanover,  grandson  to  the  most  iUustrioos  princess  Sophia,  duchess-dowager, 
dsnghter  to  Elizabeth  qneen  of  Bohemia,  sister  of  Charles  1.,  declared  to  snooeed 
t»  the  crown  of  Engknd,  Ac,  by  the  late  act  for  settling  the  snccesnon  in  the 
ftotestant  line.  IXme  from  the  original  bropght  over  by  the  earl  of  Macclesfield, 
nd  hmnbly  dedicated  to  the  lord  Mohun.  Sold  by  £.  Cooper,  at  the  Three 
^Ugeou^  in  Bedford-street,  price  1«.  6d.^  This  was  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
tinei  on  the  attainder  of  the  unfortunate  James  Stuart.  The  prince  represented 
W  afterwards  Qeorge  11^  then  a  boy  about  the  same  age  with  his  cousin,  the 
<K|istriated  prince  of  Wales. 
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inthstaading  the  afisertion  of  the  public  prints^  the  attainder 
of  the  young  prince,  James  Stuart^  had  not  received  the  royal 
ratification,  for  the  king  fell  into  fits  whenever  he  attempted 
to  sign  the  act/  which  was  finally  stamped  by  his  ministen 
with  his  initials  on  the  Saturday  afternoon,  when  his  dealh 
was  approaching.^  Utter  silence  was  maintained  in  the  news- 
papers regarding  the  state  of  William  during  the  last  days  of 
his  existence ;  but  stocks  fell  every  day,  and  from  this  occult 
bulletin  the  moneyed  world  formed  accurate  inferences  on 
the  subject. 

All  this  time  the  king's  breath  became  more  and  more 
oppressed, — ^a  fatal  symptom,  which  was  soon  observed  by  lord 
Jersey,  the  lord  chamberlain  of  his  household.  This  courtier 
immediately  despatched  a  trusty  messenger  with  the  news  to 
the  princess  Anne,  at  St.  James's-palace.  Likewise,  ever  and 
anon,  during  the  agony  of  king  William,  did  lord  Jersey  de- 
spatch intelligence  to  the  expectant  heiress  that  the  breath  of 
the  royal  patient  "  grew  shorter  every  half-hour.^'  The  prin- 
cess had  sent,  in  the  course  of  that  day,  to  Kensington-palaoe 
a  dutiful  message  to  the  king,  entreating  permission  to  see 
him  in  his  bedchamber.  It  was  answered  by  the  dying  king 
himself,  who  collected  his  strength  sufficiently  to  pronounce  a 
short  and  rude  "  No !'''  The  prince  of  Denmark  actually 
made  many  attempts  to  enter  the  king's  chamber,  but  met 
with  as  many  downright  repulses.  The  newspapers  of  the 
day  affirm,  that  the  king  was  kept  alive  all  the  Saturday  night 
by  the  use  of  "  sir  Walter  Ealeigh's  cordial."  Lamberty,  who 
was  in  the  palace  with  his  patron,  lord  Portland,  that  night, 
and  therefore  is  indisputable  evidence,  declares  ''that  the 
king  was  supported  entirely  by  spirituous  liquors."  Sir  Walter 
Baleigh's  cordial  was  a  strong  spirituous  compound. 

His  majesty  had  desired  to  see  his  old  fiiend,  Bentinck  lord 
Portland,  who,  it  is  well  known,  never  came  to  court  after 
the  period  of  the  peace  of  Byswick,  excepting  on  a  special 
message.  This  nobleman  was  sent  for,  and  was  momentarily 
expected  during  the  Saturday  evening.     The  king  was  like- 

*  Coxe's  Walpole  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  17. 
•  See  voL  vL,  Life  of  Mary  Beatrice.  •  Balph's  History,  voL  ii.  p.  1628. 
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Wise  anxbady  looking  for  the  amTal  of  Ms  yomig  £eiyotirite, 
Keppd  earl  of  Albemarle^  from  a  mission  on  which  he  had 
aent  Um  to  Holland ;  he  aniyed  jnst  before  the  ting  lost  his 
speech,  and  was  in  his  travelling  boots  when  he  came  to  his 
majesty's  bed-side.  The  king  was  very  desirous  of  saying 
something  in  confidence  to  Keppel.  He  gave  him  the  keys  of 
his  escritoir,  and  bade  him  take  possession,  for  his  private  tise^ 
of  20,000  goineaSy — all  the  private  property  his  majesty  had 
at  command*  He  likewise  directed  him  to  destroy  all  the 
letters  that  would  be  found  in  a  cabinet  which  he  named.^ 
Eeppd  was  extremely  eager  to  give  his  royal  master  informa- 
tkm  of  the  rapid  progress  of  his  martial  preparations  for  the 
commencement  of  war  in  the  Low  Countries,  but,  for  the 
first  time,  the  departing  warrior  listened  to  the  anticipations 
of  battle  with  a  cold  dull  ear.  All  the  comment  he  made  was 
comprised  in  these  impressive  words,  the  last  he  uttered  dis- 
tinctly: ''/e  tire  vera  ma  fin/' — 'I  draw  towards  my  end.' 

The  earl  of  Portland  entered  the  chamber  of  death  early  on 
the  Sunday  morning;  the  king  was  speechless,  but  had  not 
then  lost  memory  or  consciousness.  He  took  the  hand  of  his 
old  friend,  pressed  it  to  his  heart,  and  held  it  there  while  the 
pangs  of  death  were  dealing  with  him.  Lamberty,  the  secre- 
tuy  of  Bentinck  earl  of  Portland,  expressly  declares  that  no 
English  lord  was  admitted  into  the  royal  chamber  until  the 
bug  had  lost  all  consciousness.  Burnet  and  others  give  an 
aocomit  of  the  king's  devout  reception  of  the  sacrament,  as 
administered  by  archbishop  Tennison,  a  fact  which  Lamberty 
pontively  denies. 

Jost  as  the  clock  struck  eight,  WiUiam  III.  drew  his  last 
breath ;  he  expired  very  gently  in  the  arms  of  his  page,  Sewel, 
who  sat  behind  his  pillow  supporting  him.  The  lords  in  wait- 
ing, the  earls  of  Scarborough  and  Lexington,  no  sooner  per- 
ceived that  the  spirit  had  departed,  than  they  told  Bonjat,  the 
surgeon,  to  unbind  irom  the  wrist  of  the  royal  corpse  a  black 
libboD,  which  fiutened  a  bracelet  of  queen  Mary's  hair  dose 
m  the  pulse.'   It  was  an  outrage  to  tear  from  the  arm  of  the 

*  Uacpheraon,  voL  iL  p.  207.    The  hiBtorian  oonBiders  that  these  papers,  if 
pttuied,  would  have  thrown  very  important  lights  on  his  Inography. 

'  Canmngham's  Histoxy  of  Great  Britain. 
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breathless  warrior  this  memorial^  so  long  cherished  and  80 
secretly  kept.  If  William  had  not  through  life  scorned  ibe 
language  of  poetry^  his  newly  separated  spirit  might  have 
sympathized  with  the  exquisite  lines  of  that  true  poet^  Cra- 

shaw: — 

"  WhoeTer  oomes  to  Bhroud  me,  do  not  harm 
Or  question  much 
The  subtile  wreath  of  hair  about  mine  arm : 
The  mysteiy,  the  sign,  thoa  must  not  toodt." 

William  III.  was  fifty-one  years,  four  months,  and  four 
days  old  when  he  died;  he  had  reigned  thirteen  years,  three 
weeks,  and  two  days.  More  than  one  prelate,  with  other  per- 
sons of  rank,  were  waiting,  either  in  Kensington-palace  or  in 
the  environs,  to  carry  the  news  of  her  royalty  to  the  princesB^ 
now  queen  Anne. 


ANNE, 

QUEEN-BE GK ANT  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


AoewBoa  of  queen  Anne— BuhopBiirnet  annonnoee  to  her  the  deathof  long  William 
—She  dedines  an  audience  to  her  nnde  Clarendon — He  reftues  to  take  the 
Oith  of  aDegiano&— Compliments  of  her  coortiers — Queen'a  first  coonci] — Visit 
to  houes  of  parliament,  Ac. — ^Takea  ponncwrion  of  Eensington-palaoe— Negotia- 
tani  with  hiahop  Ken  to  crown  her,  and  resume  his  prelacy — He  refuses,  to 
tdke  the  oaths,  or  to  crown  her — Qneen  Anne  procliUmed  at  Edinborgh  queen 
of  Scotland — Singular  abnegation  of  the  prince-consort — Queen  sits  to  Kneller 
ht  her  Windsor  portrait,  (teefixmtispieee) — Her  coronation — Queen's  infirmity 
cf  hmwroas — Her  proteetant  coronation-oath,  ceremonial,  &c — ^Aneodoto  of  the 
queen  and  her  consort — Anne  declares  war  with  France — Queen's  letter  for 
BMfcy  to  deserters — Ghreat  power  of  Jady  Marlborough  as  misbress  of  her  robes^ 
A&— Queen's  enmity  to  lord  Brandon — ^The  queen  abolishes  sale  of  places  at 
eovt — Is  alarmed  at  the  illness  of  her  consort — ^Accompanies  him  to  Bath — 
Her  royal  reception  at  Oxford — Curious  adventure  of  prince  Qeoige  at  Bristol 
—He  dines  with  John  Duddlestone,  the  bodice-maker — Queen  Anne  invites 
John  Duddlestone  and  his  wife  to  Windsor-castle  —  Queen  knights  John 
DmMlwtone,  and  gives  her  gold  watch  to  his  wife— The  queen's  name- 
cnildicn* 

Ainaous  vigils  had  been  held  at  St.  JamesVpalace  since  the 
Ittt  rade  repulse  had  been  given  by  the  dying  king  to  the 
Hat  of  his  heiress-expectant  and  her  husband^  when  they 
ome  to  see  him^  during  his  last  illness,  at  Kensington;  agents 
in  their  interest  were,  however,  veiy  busy  about  his  death- 
bed. Throughout  the  preceding  Saturday  night  and  early 
moniing  of  Sunday,  March  8th,  the  princess  Anne  and  her 
&TOQrite,  Sarah  of  Marlborough,  sat  in  momentaiy  expectation 
<f  the  dawn  of  the  n^alty  of  the  one  and  the  dictatorship 
cf  the  other,  receiving  firequently  hurried  notes  from  lord 
^cn^,  the  king's  lord  chamberlain,  describing  ^'how  the 
Weath  of  William  III.  grew  shorter  and  shorter.'^'  The  lady 
Httlbaroogh,   according  to  her  own   account,  was  seized 

>  Coodnct  of  the  DodMW  of  Marnwrongh,  p.  120. 
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with  a  qualm  of  horror  while  these  half-hourly  bulletins  were 
coming  in.  She  thus  mentions  the  drcumstanee  to  lord  Chol- 
mondeley^  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  person  to  whom  the 
duchess  addressed  her  "  Conduct/'  to  the  exaltation  of  her 
own  sensibility^  and  the  depreciation  of  every  one  else  con- 
cerned in  the  matter : — '^  And  now^  after  all  I  have  related 
of  the  king^  and  after  so  much  dislike  as  I  have  expressed  of 
his  character  and  conduct^  I  shall  be  hardly  believed  in  what 
I  am  going  to  say.  Yes,  your  lordship  toill  believe  me,  for 
you  will  judge  of  my  heart  by  your  own.  When  king 
William  came  to  die,  I  felt  nothing  of  that  satis£ftction  whidi 
I  once  thought  I  should  have  had  on  this  occasion ;  and  my 
lord  and  lady  Jersey's  writing  and  sending  perp^mlly  to 
give  account  as  his  breath  grew  shorter,  filled  me  with  horror. 
I  thought  I  would  lose  the  best  employment  at  court,  sooner 
than  act  so  odious  a  part.'' 

But  there  was  another  personage  who  had  likewise  sta- 
tioned himself  as  a  watcher  of  the  failing  respiration  of  king 
William, — a  volunteer  in  that  service,  who  meant  to  nm  a 
race  with  Anne's  chosen  agents,  and  be  the  first  in  with  the 
inteUigence  of  death.  He  did  so,  and  won  it  too,  for  he 
brought  the  queen  the  earliest  tidings  of  her  royalty.  *'  As 
soon  as  the  breath  was  out  of  king  William,"  says  lord  Dart- 
mouth, "  by  which  event  all  expectations  firom  him  were  for 
ever  at  an  end,  off  set  Dr.  Burnet,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and 
drove  hard  to  bring  the  first  tidings  of  the  king's  demise  to 
St.  James's-palace,  where  he  prostrated  himself  at  the  new 
queen's  feet,  full  of  joy  and  duty;  but  he  obtained  no 
advantage  over  the  earl  of  Essex,  [the  lord  of  the  bedchamber 
then  in  waiting,  whose  proper  office  it  was  to  communicate 
the  event,]  besides  being  universaQy  laughed  at  for'  his  offici* 
ousness."^  Burnet  must  have' received  some  signal  scorn  on 
this  occasion  from  her  majesty,  which  hurt  his  self-love  too 
much  to  permit  him  to  dwell  on  it,  since  he  omits  to  record 
that  he  was  the  first  voice  that  hailed  Anne  queen  of  the 
British  empire.  But  the  fact  is  undeniable,  since  it  is  told 
by  friend  as  well  as  foe.     ''  On  the  queen's  accession  to  tbe 

^  Lord  DntmoaWfl  Notee  to  Buxoef  s  Own  Times^  voU  ▼.  p.  909. 
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thronei^'  wrote  the  spy  Mackey,  '^  the  bishop  was  the  first 
that  faianght  her  the  news  of  king  William's  death ;  jet  he 
was  turned  oat  of  his  lodgings  at  court,  and  met  with  seyeral 
affironts.''^ 

Eveiy  soooeeding  minnte  of  that  memorable  Sunday  mom.  , 
ing  brought  some  other  applicant  for  audience  with  the  queen 
firom  her  intimate  Mends  or  near  relations.  All  was  business 
and  bustle ;  the  sun  was  as  bright  and  glaring  as  ever  shone 
on  a  clear  March  morning;  tiie  bells  called  firom  all  the 
steeples  in  London  and  Westminster  to  morning-prayer :  few 
heeded  the  summons.  The  queen  was  receiving  those,  among 
the  crowds  of  pohticians  besi^ng  her  presence-chamber  at 
St  James's,  whom  she  considered  entitled  to  an  interview  at 
the  private  levee  she  held  before  the  important  pubhc  busi- 
ness began  of  her  recognition  by  the  privy  council.  Among 
others,  her  imcle,  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  was  seen  pressing 
through  the  throngs  in  the  ante-chamber  that  besi^ed  the 
cabinet  of  newly-ascended  majesty.  The  queen  guessed  lus 
CRand  only  too  truly.  He  desired  of  the  lord  in  waiting 
'admittance  to  his  niece.''  The  message  was  delivered  to 
her  majesty,  who  sent  word  to  him,  '^  that  if  he  would  go 
and  qualify  himself  to  enter  her  presence,  she  would  be  very 
g^  to  see  him.''  Her  meaning  was,  "  that  if  he  chose  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  her,  as  his  legitimate  sovereign, 
die  was  willing  to  admit  him."     In  fiict,  her  lord  in  waiting 

*  Mftdkflj's  Ctmneien,  p.  140.  Hub  man,  who  possod  the  prindpal  pert  of 
bit  fife  as  a  paid  spy,  haa  left  a  corioos  ooUection  of  written  characters  of  the 
nbfaifity  oompoong  the  oonrt  and  Henate  of  WiDiain  and  Maiy,  and  Anne.  He 
VIS  a  particular  friend  of  Inshop  Bnmet,  and  appointed  his  execator,  which  office 
hs  fidfiUed;  hot  his  own  standard  of  moral  rectitode  was  so  low,  that  he  printed 
Mne  remains  of  Bomet  which  scandalized  all  Christendom.  Lcvd  Dartmouth  is 
ftoi  described  by  the  spy  Hackey,  who  drew  the  characters  of  the  ooort  of  qneen 
iane  rather  aooorcBng  to  their  polttics  than  theur  qualifications.  The  diaracters 
•n  retouched  bj  the  remarks  of  Swift.  Lord  Dartmouth,  neither  being  a 
Jaeotxte  nor  a  republican,  met  with  the  approbation  of  neither.  So  much  the 
Wttar  fer  our  purposes,  because  the  truth  of  the  statements  of  that  nobleman  can 
W  the  better  reiied  upon.  ^'LordDartmooAh,"  says  Mackey,  "sets  up  for  a  critie 
BeoDTenatioo,  makes  jests,  and  lores  to  laugh  at  them ;  takes  a  deal  of  pains  in 
b  oOoe^  and  is  in  a  fidr  way  of  rising  at  court ;  is  a  short  thick  man,  turned  of 
ttnty4bar  yean."— «•  2M  u  fmr  mttrngh  wrU,"  commenta  Swift,  "  hut  lord 
I>9fimoutk  hat  Utile  Hneerify,"  That  is,  he  was  not  prepared  to  go  all  lengths 
iD  liring  in  the  chevalier  St.  George  as  James  IILy  on  the  death  of  Anne,  as  that 
Iriaos  renyuned  inflexibly  a  Roman-catholic. 
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demanded^  ''  if  he  was  willing  to  take  the  oath  to  qaeen 
Anne  ?" — ''  No/'  replied  Clarendon ;  ''  I  come  to  talk  to  my 
niece.     I  shall  take  no  other  oaths  than  I  have  taken/' 

How  this  uncompromising  relative  meant  to  talk  to  her, 
may  be  judged  by  his  conversations  with  her  at  the  period  of 
the  Revolution.  Queen  Anne  refused  to  see  her  unde  with- 
out he  took  the  oaths  whereby  he  recognised  her  as  his 
sovereign;  "and/'  observes  our  authority,  Roger  Coke,  ''that 
wretched  man  remained  a  non-juror  to  the  day  of  his 
death."  ^  Queen  Anne  was  thus  obliged  to  begin  her  reign 
with  an  act  of  hostiUty  to  her  nearest  relative  in  England. 
Clarendon's  errand  was  evidently  to  recall  the  promises  the 
queen  had  made  to  her  father  after  the  death  of  her  son. 
Her  other  unde,  lord  Rochester,  was  more  complying;  he 
had  been  one  of  the  state-ministers  of  her  sister,  queen  Maiy, 
and  was  destined  by  queen  Anne  to  have  the  chief  share  in 
the  government  of  her  empire. 

Scarcdy  was  her  unde,  lord  Clarendon,  exduded  on  ac- 
count of  still  persisting  in  his  nonjuring  prindples,  when  the 
queen's  former  lover,  the  marquess  of  Normanby,  presented 
himself.  With  the  same  Jacobite  affections  as  lord  Clarendon, 
the  marquess  possessed  that  perfect  indifference  to  religion 
which  permitted  him  to  take  as  many  contradictory  oaths 
as  were,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  considered  needful  for 
the  public  weal.  When  this  elegant  courtier  had  made  his 
homage  to  the  new  soverdgn,  her  majesty,  who  was  a  person 
of  very  few  words,  and  of  still  fewer  ideas,  had  recourse  to 
her  usual  theme^  of  conversation,  by  remarking,  ''  that  it  was 
a  very  fine  day." — '^  Your  majesty  must  allow  me  to  declare, 
that  it  is  the  finest  day  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  1" — ^a  speech 
which  obtained  for  him  from  the  court  the  laudations  due  to 
a  bon-mot,  as  well  as  to  a  neatly-turned  compliment,  in  whicli 
happy  allusion  was  made  to  the  beautiful  weather.  In  fact, 
superstition  is  never  more  active  than  in  remarks  relative 
to  the  serenity  or  tempestuousness  of  the  air,  at  a  period 
when  any  remarkable  event  happens :  there  are  few  of  the 

'  Detection,  by  Bogcr  Coke,  voL  iii.  p.  830. 
*  SwifVs  Joimal  to  Stella. 
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€{  the  rdgn  of  Anne  that  did  not  comment  on  the 
bright  day  of  her  accession,  on  the  glorious  shining  forth  of 
the  snn^  and  predict  a  happy  reign  firom  the  pleasantness  of 
the  weather.  The  contrast  was  the  greater  from  the  long 
years  of  inclemency  which  had  marked  the  reign  of  William 
and  Mary^  and  had  continued  during  the  solitary  reign  of  tho 
foimer,  adding  famine  to  the  evils  of  his  interminable  wars. 

Another  early  courtier,  at  this  royal  leree,  was  lord  Dart^ 
month,  who  affected  no  grimace  of  sorrow  for  the  decease  of 
the  queen^s  predecessor.     He  had  not  foi^otten  or  forgiven 
the  death  of  hi.,  fiither  in  the  grim  fortress  of  the  Tower, 
where  he  had  been  immured  on  the  mere  warrant  of  queea 
Maiy^  who  suspected  him  of  attachment  to  his  old  admiralj 
her  deposed  fiither,  although  he  had  given  greater  proof  of  liis 
love  to  his  religion  and  country,  by  surrendering  the  fleet 
without  bloodshed  when  the  English  nation  declared  againstr 
James  II.     Lord  Dartmouth,  the  son,  was  certainly  not  a 
partisan  cl  James^  for  he  has  not  spared  him,  although  he, 
exposed  the  falsehoods  told  by  his  enemies.     He  recognised 
queen  Anne  as  constitutional  sovereign,  by  telling  her  "  his 
joy  at  her  accession  was  indeed  without  the  least  alloy.''    The 
queen  replied^  ''that  she  did  sincerely  believe  him.''*     All 
tliese  vints  to  royalty  took  place  while  the  privy  council  wat 
collecting,  in  which  the  new  queen  was  solemnly  recognised^ 
and  at  which  she  presided,  about  noon  the  same  day,  her 
majesty  being  dressed  in  deep  mourning  for  the  demise  of  her 
bther,  James  II. 

The  members  of  both  houses  of  parliament  met  that  mom* 
ing,  although  it  was  Sunday,  and  Mr.  secretary  Vernon  noti* 
fied  the  death  of  William  III.  to  the  house  of  commons. 
Mr.  Granville  rose^  after  the  secretary  had  finished  his  an* 
iMmnoement,  and  commenced  what  Anne's  opponents  called  a 
toy  gratuladonj  beginning  with — ''  Sir,  we  have  lost  a  great 
Hng,  and  we  have  got  a  most  gracious  queen."'  When  all 
tte  qieecfaes  proper  for  the  occasion  were  spoken^  the  houses 

1  Dvtmoath'tf  Koia  to  BurAef s  Own  Timtt,  toL  r.  p.  11. 
'  Speaker  OnslQw'f  Notes  on  Burnet'*  Own  Tuam,  voL  t.  p.  2. 
VOL,  nil.  K 
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of  lords  and  commons  went  up  wibh  addresses  of  congratola* 
tion  to  the  queen  cm  her  accession.^ 

Anne  received  these  august  assemblies  with  much  grace 
and  dignity,  and  her  greatest  acoomfdy^hment  was  displayed 
in  the  answers  she  gave.  As  constitutional  queen,  of  course^ 
the  matter  she  spoke  was  in  the  words  of  her  ministers ;  her 
manner  and  tone  of  roice  were  her  own.  The  sweetness  of 
her  voice  in  utterance  had,  when  a  girl,  so  much  pleased  her 
uncle,  Charles  II.,  that  he  ordered  Mrs.  Bett^rton,  the  fiftmoos 
actress,  to  teach  her  to  speak ;  '^  whidi  had  been  done,''  says 
lord  Dartmouth,  ''with  such  success,  that  even  on  this  oe« 
easion  it  was  a  real  pleasure  to  hear  her,  though  she  bad  a 
bashfulness  that  made  it  very  uneaqr  to  herself  to  say  mudi 
in  public/' — **  I  have  heard  the  queen  speak  from  the  throne/' 
observes  speaker  Onslow,  (long  after  she  had  passed  away, 
therefore  the  commendation  could  not  be  flattery,)  "  and  A» 
had  all  that  bishop  Burnet  aud  others  have  noticed  of  the 
ilweetness  of  her  voice  and  manner.  I  never  saw  an  audience 
iiore  affected :  it  was  a  sort  of  chann."'  There  was  no  littld 
tact  in  king  Charles's  directions  to  have  the  sweet  voice  of 
the  princess,  his  niece,  cultivated  fiur  the  science  of  elocutifia 
rather  than  for  song,  since  a  royal  personage  sways  more  hearU 
by  speaking  than  by  singing. 

>  Notwithstanding  the  multifiurious  employmaats  and  agita* 
fions  of  that  memorable  Sunday  of  her  aocessioni  the  queen 
attended  divine  service  at  St.  James's  chapel,  and  heard  a 
long  sermon  preached  by  Burnet.'  Her  msyesty  was,  in  the 
afternoon,  proclaimed  before  the  gates  of  St.  James'a-palacey 
at  Temple-bar,  and  in  Cheapside.^ 

•  The  day  of  the  queen's  accession  would  have  been  one  of 
great  trial  to  a  woman  of  a  more  sensitive  nature,  for  she  had 
tb  retire  to*  the  suite  of  apartments  once  occupied  by  her  son, 
ike  young  duke  of  Gloucester,  at  St.  James's-palaoe,  while 
hsr  private  apartments  were  hung  with  black,  as  decent  moum* 
ing  for  king  William.     A  general  monrmng  was  ordered  by 

1  AoootdiBg  to  the  Postboy  newspapert  (Brit.  Masenm,}  these  addreeseB  were 
ofBared  the  evening  of  Anne's  accession. 

*Bp€aker  Onslow's  Kotes  to  Burnetts  Own  Times,  ifoL  v.  p.  S» 
*  Gazette.  « Ibid. 
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her  priyy  ooiindl  far  the  recently  deceaaed  kiBg.^  To  mark  the 
difference  between  the  black  she  wore  for  her  parent,  and  the 
court-mourning  ahe  assumed  for  her  brother-in-law,  the  qneea 
ehoae  to  monm  for  her  predecessor  in  purple;'  and  she  aocord-» 
ingly  asKOTned  a  dress  of  that  hue  on  the  day  after  his  decease. 

The  queen  went  in  sotemn  state  to  the  house  of  lords 
March  11 :  she  was  attended  in  her  coach  by  the  countess  of 
Marlborough  and  two  other  ladies.  Her  migesty  wore  a  star 
en  her  breast,  and  seated  herself  on  the  throne  in  her  royal 
robes :  it  is  said,  by  the  prints  of  the  day,  that  she  wore  the 
erown  of  St.  Edward  on  her  head,  but  this  was  a  mistake.* 
The  commons  were  sent  for,  and  the  queen  addressed  them 
in  that  sweet,  thrilling  voice  which  has  before  been  described. 
Her  speedi  being  the  composition  of  her  ministers,  there  ia 
no  occasion  to  load  her  personal  life  with  the  whole  substance. 
The  only  remarkable  points  in  it  were,  that  it  did  dexterously 
past  all  mention  of  her  brother,  and  earnestly  reoommended 
tiie  attainment  of  union  between  England  and  Scotland.  She 
eonduded  with  theae  words : '' As  I  know  my  own  heart  to  be 
entirely  English,  I  can  veiy  sincerely  assure  you  there  is  not  any 
diiiig  you  can  expect  or  desire  from  me  which  I  shall  not  be 
ready  to  do  for  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  England,  and 
you  shall  always  find  me  a  strict  and  religious  observer  of  my 
wotd/'* 

There  is,  in  the  carridor  gallery  at  Windsor-castle,  a  pic^ 
tore  of  queen  Anne  opening  her  first  parliament.  Lady  Marl* 
borough  stands  nearly  behind  her  migesty,  and  the  great 
effioefs  of  state  are,  as  now,  ranged  round  the  throne;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  custom  had  begun  of  admitting- 
huiies  into  the  body  of  the  house  to  view  the  pageant, — at 
least,  none  appear  to  gracethe  scene.  Her  migesty  returned 
B  her  coach,  accompanied  by  his  royal  highness  prince  Geo]q;e^ 
to  her  palace  of  St.  James ;  the  sword  was  carried  before  her 
by  the  earl  ci  MariborougL  The  queen,  out  of  respect  to 
flie  memory  of  her  predecessor  and  the  season  of  Lent,  ordered 

'  Boger  Coke's  Detedaon,  vol.  iU. 
'  Bogcr  Coke's  Detoctson,  tqL  iiU  and  liOndoQ  Gazette  and  Ftetbogr. 
»  iMlx7,  HaMh  12, 1701-8.  ^Ibid. 
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the  theatres  to  be  shut  till  after  her  coronation.^  It  wa^ 
not  until  March  14  that  an  order  was  issued  hj  council  to 
change  the  royal  names  in  the  Prayer-book^  and  instead  of 
*'  our  sovereign  lord  king  William/'  to  insert  "  our  sovereigii. 
lady  queen  Anne"  Scotland  was  still  a  separate  kingdom* 
Anne  was  proclaimed  queen  of  Scotland  by  the  lord  Lyon, 
king-at-arms^  as  Anne  I. 

The  queen  retired  to  Windsor*  while  St.  James's-palace  was 
completely  hung  with  black.' — She  announced  her  corona* 
tion  for  April  23,  the  anniyersary  of  that  of  her  unfortonate 
father;  commanding,  at  the  same  time,  ''that  the  very  deep 
mourning  was  to  cease  after  that  ceremony.''^  ''  For  the  en« 
couragement  of  our  English  silks,  called  a-la-modea,"  says  a 
periodical  of  the  day,  ''  his  royal  highness  the  prince  of  Den- 
mark and  the  nobility  appear  in  mourning  hat-bands  made  of 
that  sUk,  to  bring  the  same  in  fashion  in  the  place  of  crapesii 
which  are  made  in  the  pope's  conntryi  whither  we  send  our 
money  for  them.''*  Before  the  first  week  of  queen  Anne's 
reign  had  expired,  her  majesty  took  the  opportunity  of  fiil« 
filling  her  oft-bafled  intention  of  causing  the  earl  of  Marl- 
borough to  be  elected  a  knight  of  the  Garter.  The  commons 
Toted  her  majesty  the  same  revenue  that  had  been  granted 
^  to  king  William^  of  blessed  memory ;"  and  the  speaker  and 
the  members  of  the  house  of  commons  took  the  oath  to  her^ 
repudiating  the  hopes  of  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales,  for 
the  security  of  her  majesty's  person,  and  that  of  the  crown, 
in  the  Protestant  line.  The  queen  went  to  the  house  of  lords 
March  30,  with  the  usual  ceremonies,  and  gave  her  assent  to 
the  bills  for  her  household^  revenue,  and  coin.  In  her  speech^ 
she  relinquished  100^000/.  of  the  income  granted  to  her.* 

The  queen  and  prince  George  of  Denmark  took  immediate 
possession  of  the  royal  apartments  at  Kensington.^  The 
body  of  king  William  had  been^  in  the  mean  time^  privately 
removed  from  that  palace,  where  he  breathed  his  last^  to  '  thuo 
prince's  chamber'  at  Westminster^  where  it  was  embalmed 

'  Boyer't  Aunals  of  Queen  Anne,  1702.  '  Postboy.  *  Ibid. 

^  London  Poet.  *  The  Postman,  March,  19, 1701-2. 

*  Beyer's  Annab  of  Queen  Anne^l702«         '  line's  Flalaoes*  (Eenauigton.) 
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■nd  laid  in  state.  The  measure  was  murmured  at  by  the 
houaehold  of  William ;  there  certainly  was  something  repug* 
nant  to  delicacy  in  the  proceeding.  The  room  where  the  king 
died  was,  however,  left  just  in  the  same  state  as  when  he 
expired,  for  many  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  All  the 
Dutch  colony  at  Kensington-palace  were  in  a  state  of  high 
diaoontent,  ahnost  amounting  to  mutiny ;  they  were  ex- 
eeniTely  displeased  at  eveiy  thing  done  in  regard  to  their 
king's  remains,  in  which  bishop  Burnet  entirely  concurred. 
Although,  in  his  history,  he  threw  disgusting  scandals  and  re« 
proodies  on  the  character  of  the  royal  defunct,  he,  too,  vented 
his  discontent  at  the  accession  of  Anne  by  grumbling  at 
William  UI.'s  funeral :  in  his  usual  phrase,  "  ^twas  scarce 
decent/'  Perhaps  the  ire  of  the  defmrted  monarch,  could 
he  hare  expressed  an  opinion  on  his  own  obsequies,  would 
have  been  chiefly  excited  at  the  tad,  that  his  despised  and 
detested  kinsman,  Geoi^  of  Denmark,  thought  proper  to 
officiate  as  chief  mourner, — ^from  which  o£Soe,  although  his 
light,  he  had  been  sedulously  debaned  by  king  William  at 
the  funeral  of  queen  Mary.  Great  debates  had  previously 
taken  place  in  the  privy  council,  whether  the  late  king  should 
be  publicly  or  privately  buried :  the  latter  was  decided  on« 
The  burial  took  place  on  Sunday,  April  12,  at  midnight.  The 
procession  began  from  Kensington,  as  if  the  royal  corpse  had 
ictually  been  there;  the  funeral  train  followed  an  open 
chariot,  with  the  wax  effigy  (still  in  Westminster-abbey)  seated 
ts  if  over  the  coffin.  The  king's  corpse,  contained  within  the 
inuer  coffin,  was  introduced  when  the  mourners  arrived  at 
Westminster-palace.  The  pall  was  borne  by  six  dukes :  his 
royal  highness  Oeorge  of  Denmark  was  chief  mourner,  sup- 
ported by  two  dukes.  The  body  was  deposited  in  Henry 
VII.'s  chapel  while  the  service  was  performed,  and  afterwards 
inteiied  in  the  same  vault  with  his  late  consort,  queen  Mary 
n.,  near  the  coffin  of  their  unde,  Charles  11.^ 

Queen  Anne,  when  the  great  officers  of  her  predecessor's 
household  brought  their  white  sticks  to  surrender  to  her,  re« 
tamed  them  very  courteously,  requesting  them  to  hold  o&x^ 

I  Lift  of  King  Wmiam  in. 
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at  least  for  the  present ;  but  she  took  lord  Wharton's  whit^ 
fltoflf  of  the  honsehold  from  him,  and  handed  it  to  sir  Edward 
Seymom*  before  his  face,' — a  mariced  affiront,  which  incensed 
Wharton  into  muttering  some  threats  of  vengeance,  which  he 
had  opportunities  of  realizing  at  various  times  during  her 
reign.  The  queen,  two  days  afterwards,  appointed  the  duke 
of  Devonshire  her  lord  steward  of  the  household,  an  office  ha 
had  held  in  her  sister^s  reign ;  the  earl  of  Jersey,  lord  cham-^ 
berlain;  sir  Edward  Seymour,  comptroller;  and  Peregrine 
Bertie,  vice-chamberlain  of  her  household.  To  her  consort 
she  gave  the  high  office  of  generalissimo  of  all  her  forces  by 
sea  and  land.  Her  majesty  did  not  forget  her  old  grudge  to 
Bentinck  earl  of  Portland.  By  the  instigation  of  Sarah  of 
Marlborough,  who  instantly  stepped  into  his  place,  she  expelled 
him  from  his  appointment  as  keeper  of  her  paik  at  Windsor. 
Among  the  palace-appointments  which  took  place  at  diis  petiod^ 
great  inter^  was  made  with  the  queen  by  lord  Gk)dolph]n^ 
''that  she  would  be  pleased  to  reinstate  Dr.  Badchffe  as  her 
physician  i^'  but  her  majesty  manifested  lively  remembranoo 
iaf  his  former  delinquencies  by  replying,  '^  No ;  Baddiffe  shall 
never  send  me  word  again,  when  I  am  ill,  that  my  ailments 
are  only  vapours/'  Her  ministers,  nevertheless,  often  had 
Baddiffe  privily  consulted  respecting  the  health  of  their  royal 
mistress,  and  for  his  prescriptions  th^  paid,  without  her  k&ow« 
ledge,  vast  sums.' 

It  may  be  very  wdl  believed,  from  the  specimens  printed 
in'the  coune  of  tiiese  biographies,  that  when  the  contents  of 
the  king's  letter-box,  left  by  him  at  Kensington,  were  looked 
into,  strange  rumours  arose  throughout  the  empire,  raised  by 
those  who  read  the  royal  correspondence.  Among  other  st(»ie8^ 
one  gained  ground  so  far,  that  the  prosperous  accession  of  her 
majesty  was  made  the  subject  of  congratulation  in  various 
addresses,  because  a  plan  of  William  III.'s  for  her  exdusioii 
had  been  discovered.  Perhaps  this  report  was  founded  on  the 
proffered  adoption  of  the  prince  of  Wales  by  William  III.  at  the 
peace  of  Byswick;  it  was,  however,  generally  supposed  that  an 
invitation  for  the  electress  of  Hanover  and  her  son  to  take 

'  Cunmiigham's  Hut.  of  Overt  Britiii^  yd.  i  pbSSS.  *  Bio.  Brit. 


direct  poMeasMm  of  the  thrcme  at  his  death  was  meant.  Dr* 
Drake  was  called  before  the  house  of  lords,  to  answer  ''for 
haying  written  a  pamphlet  defending  the  right  of  die  queen  to 
the  crown,  as  if  tiie  late  king  had  endeavoured  to  deprive  her 
of  it  j  such  assertion  being  a  libd  on  his  memory/'  Dr. 
Drake,  on  being  ipiestioiied ''why  he  wrote  the  book?''  re- 
plied, "  He  considered  that  he  had  just  reason  to  write  what 
he  had  written,  since  he  heard  her  bigness  talked  of  disrespect- 
fully in  every  coffee-house."  The  lords  declared  that  the  report 
of  the  intended  exclusion  was  false  and  groundless,  and  that 
her  majesty's  attorney-general  should  forthwith  prosecute  Dr. 
Drake  for  writing  a  certain  paragraph  in  the  pamphlet.' 

It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Jacobite  party  to  wear 
moaming  for  William  HI.,  but  they  were  already,  as  well  as 
the  queen,  in  the  deepest  weeds  of  sable  for  the  death  of  James 
n.  Those  among  the  whigs  who  had  hitherto  flaunted  in  the 
gayest  colours,  now  followed  the  lord  chamberlain's  mandate, 
and  assumed  mourning  for  William  III.  as  if  for  a  father; 
black,  therefore,  was  the  universal  hue,  the  mourning  either  for 
a  king  or  queen  in  England  being,  until  the  present  century, 
worn  for  a  whole  year,  as  if  for  a  parent.  Some  Jacobite  poet, 
angiy  at  the  general  garb  of  woe,  directly  after  the  funeral  of 
the  whig  king  wrote  the  following  address  to  the  mourners, 
which  being  transcribed,  various  copies  were  found  scattered 
in  the  streets  a  few  days  after  Anne's  accession.  It  presents 
a  pictmre  of  the  state  of  the  times,  but  not  charged  to  the 
utmost,  for  scarcely  half  of  William's  imposts*  are  mentioned 
not  even  the  cruel  taxes  on  burials,  wills,  and  property  at  death 
— ^inflictions  which  were  imported  fix)m  Holland,  and  which 

>  Beyer's  Anoali.  1902.    Dr.  Bnke  died  focn  after  thk  threat. 

'Among  the  other  more  famfliar  taxei of  this  en^  the  parliament  of  Idnff 
Wiuam,  in  1096,  hud  the  following  extraorJinarf  property-tax  on  all  eonditionii 
of  the  people :  **  They  taxed  all  posBeaNra  of  property  aceording  to  the  tme  value 
ef  their  real  and  perK>nal  estates,  thdr  stock  in  trade  or  upon  land,  and  their 
iaciNne  npon  oiBees  and  profenions.  Bat  the  most  ringnlar  part  of  this  cruel 
iaipost  was  adnty  of  one  penny  per  week  paid  hy  all  persons  fM^^  receiving  alms  ; 
likewise  one  farthing  per  week  in  the  pound  of  aU  eervante  receiving  wages 
SB>omtfaig  to  4^.  per  annum.  Those  who  received  from  8^.  to  IBl.  paid  onD 
bslQ^enny  in  the  pound  per  week."— -Smolletf  s  History  of  England,  voL  ix« 
h^9. 
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it  is  said^  give  the  govenunent  nearly  one  quarter  of  thepro« 
perty  of  every  defunct  who  has  aught  to  leave  >-* 

*  In  sable  weeds  your  beaux  and  belles  appear. 
And  dond  the  coming  beauties  of  the  year* 
Mourn  on,  ye  foolish  fiisbionable  things. 
Mourn  for  your  own  misfortnnes,  not  the  king's  | 
Mourn  for  the  mighty  mass  of  coin  misspent^— 
Most  prodigally  given,  and  idly  spent ; 
Mourn  for  your  tapestry,  and  your  statues  too. 
Our  Windsor  guMed  to  adorn  kit  Loo} 
Mourn  for  the  mitre  long  ftom  Scotland  gone^ 
And  much  more  mourn  your  Union  coming  on* 
Mourn  for  a  ten  years'  war  and  dismal  weather. 
And  taxes,  strung  like  necklaces  together. 
On  salt,  maU,  paper,  cyder,  UgkU?  and  leather. 
Much  for  the  dvil  list  need  not  be  said. 
They  truly  mourn  who  are  fifteen  months  unpaid. 
WcU,  then,  my  friends,  since  things  you  see  are  so^ 
Lef  s  e'en  mourn  on  ;  'twould  lessen  much  our  woc^ 
Had  Sorrel  stumbled  thirteen  years  ago ! 
Your  sea  has  oft  run  purple  to  the  shore. 
And  Flanders  been  manured  with  Englidi  gore." 

The  muster-roll  of  wits  and  poets  who  were  to  combine  for 
the  support  of  the  whig  junta^  was  described  in  an  anonymous 
satirical  poem  of  Pamdl.  These  political  lampoons  were  the 
oracles  of  that  day,  and  filled  the  places  of  the  ''leading 
article '^  in  the  modem  newspapers,  and  the  political  sermons 
of  the  preceding  century.  The  subsequent  retirement  from 
the  ministry  of  the  queen's  unde,  lord  Bochester,  is  predicted 
by  Pamell,  who  describes  the  whig  oligarchy  as  mustering 
their  forces  on  the  night  of  the  death  of  William.  After 
sketching  Sunderland  under  the  name  of  Cethego,  he  makes 
Montague,  lord  Halifax,  boast  of  his  literary  influence  in  a 
speech,  which  marks  the  position  of  most  of  the  authors  of 
Anne's  reign  at  the  commencement : — 

**  Congrere,  for  m^  Pastora's  death  did  mourn. 
And  her  white  name  with  sable  verse  adorn." 

^  It  to  a  corroborating  inddent,  that  the  histories  of  Framlingham-casUe  pre- 
serve the  fact  that  its  beautiful  tapestry,  once  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk* 
condemned  to  death  by  Henry  VIII^  was  seized  for  the  use  of  Edward  YI^  and 
after  reuuuning  in  one  of  the  royal  residences  till  this  rdgn,  was  carried  off  by 
William  III.  for  the  adornment  of  Loo.  Other  antiquities  of  ftimiture  and 
ornament,  in  which  the  ancient  apartments  of  Windsor-castle  are  so  strangely  de- 
^  '  "''«re  abstracted  by  the  same  king  for  the  same  purpose,  and  may  be  found 
"h  pleasure-palace. 
III.'s  window-taxes^ — usually  supposed  to  have  been  invented  by  Pitt. 
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This  was  a  mawkkh  eiegj,  which  Congreve  wrote  on  the  death 
of  Mary  II.,  whom  he  panegyrized  under  the  affected  name  of 
P&stora.  Authors  of  coarse  worldly  comedies  are  poor  hands 
at  elegies, 

*'  Howe,  too,  k  mine;  and  of  the  wlugguih  train, 
Twas  he  that  sang  immortal  'Tamerlane." 

This  is  Howe,  the  author  of  Jane  Shore,  and  the  Fair  Peni- 
tent. Inunortal  '  Tamerlane/  in  whom  the  revolutionists 
affected  to  recognise  William  III.,  is  a  ranting  tragedy  long 
defimct. 

**  I  helped  to  polish  Qarth's  rough  awkward  layBi 

Taught  him  in  tmiefhl  lines  to  somid  our  party's  praise." 

» 

Samuel  Oarth  was  a  poUtical  physician,  who  was  more  re- 
nowned for  poems  than  pills :  his  name  is  still  in  the  public 
memory,  although  his  poems  are  utterly  forgotten.^  He  was 
personally  abusive  to  queen  Anne  during  the  whole  of  her 
reign. 

"  Walsh  votes  for  us,  who,  though  he  never  writ» 
Yet  passes  for  a  jioet  and  a  wit." 

The  memory  of  Walsh  chiefly  survives  in  Pope's  and  Swiff  s 
letters :  he  was  a  member  of  parliament,  with  literary  tastes. 

"Van's  vulgar  plotleM  plays  were  onoe  my  hoas(» 
But  now  the  poet's  in  the  huilder  lost." 

Vanbmgh  is  here  indicated,  the  author  of  the  Provoked 
Husband,  and  the  architect  of  Blenheim, 

f*  On  Addison  we  saibly  may  depend, 
A  pennon  never  fails  to  gain  a  ftiend; 
Through  Alpine  hills  he  shall  my  name  resound. 
And  inake  his  patron  known  in  dasstc  ground." 

Addison  was  then  making  a  classic  tour,  being  enabled  to 
travel  by  a  pension  allowed  him  by  HalifiEUC.  His  publication 
on  that  tour  is  one  of  his  earliest  works.  He  afterwards  re- 
turned the  obligation,  by  supporting,  with  his  own  pen  and 
that  of  his  ally,  Steele,  tiie  ministiy  that  had  patronised  him. 
Steele  is  not  named  in  this  list,  which  is  surprising,  since  he 
ns  the  most  headlong  of  their  party-writers. 

'  Garth  has  fiur  better  daims  to  immortaHiy  than  his  verses  eould  give.  H« 
*ii  the  fint  phyaktan  of  his  age  who  suggested  the  idea  of  dispensaries,  where 
Met  was  given  gratis  to  the  poor.  He  may  be  considered  the  fimnder  of  thoee 
Ittevolent  institutions,  at  least  in  moderm  times.  His  poem  of  The  Dispensary 
ns  a  satire  on  the  interested  quadcs  and  ftpothecaries  who  opposed  the  charity. 
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demanded,  "  if  be  was  willing  to  take  the  oath  to  qaeen 
Anne  ?" — '*  No/'  repUed  Clarendon ;  *'  I  come  to  talk  to  my 
niece.     I  shall  take  no  other  oaths  than  I  have  taken/' 

How  this  uncompromising  relative  meant  to  talk  to  her, 
may  be  judged  by  his  conversations  with  her  at  the  period  of 
the  Kevolution.  Queen  Anne  refused  to  see  her  unde  widi- 
out  he  took  the  oaths  whereby  he  recognised  h^  as  his 
sovereign;  ''and/'  observes  our  authority,  Roger  Coke,  "that 
wretched  man  remained  a  non-juror  to  the  day  of  his 
death."  ^  Queen  Anne  was  thus  obUged  to  begin  her  reigil 
with  an  act  of  hostility  to  her  nearest  relative  in  England. 
Clarendon's  errand  was  evidently  to  recall  the  promises  the 
queen  had  made  to  her  father  after  the  death  of  her  son. 
Her  other  unde^  lord  Rochester,  was  more  complying;  he 
had  been  one  of  the  state-ministers  of  her  sister,  queen  Mary, 
and  was  destined  by  queen  Anne  to  have  the  chief  share  in 
the  government  of  her  empire. 

Scarcdy  was  her  uncle,  lord  Clarendon,  excluded  on  ac* 
count  of  still  persisting  in  his  nonjuring  prindples,  when  the 
queen's  former  lover,  the  marquess  of  Normanby,  presented 
himself.  With  the  same  Jacobite  affections  as  lord  Qarendon, 
the  marquess  possessed  that  perfect  indifference  to  religion, 
which  permitted  him  to  take  as  many  contradictory  oaths 
as  were^  in  the  seventeenth  century,  considered  ne^UFiil  for 
the  public  weal.  When  this  el^ant  courtier  had  made  his 
homage  to  the  new  sovereign,  her  majesty,  who  was  a  person 
of  very  few  words,  and  of  still  fewer  ideas,  had  recourse  to 
her  usual  theme^  of  conversation,  by  remarking,  ''  that  it  was 
a  very  fine  day." — "  Your  majesty  must  allow  me  to  declare, 
that  it  is  the  finest  day  I  ever  saw  in  my  life !" — a  speech 
which  obtained  for  him  from  the  court  the  laudations  due  to 
a  bon-mot,  as  well  as  to  a  neatly-turned  compliment,  in  which 
happy  allusion  was  made  to  the  beautiful  weather.  In  fact, 
superstition  is  never  more  active  than  in  remarks  relative 
to  the  serenity  or  tempestuousness  of  the  air,  at  a  period 
when  any  remarkable  event  happens :  there  are  few  of  the 

^  Detection,  by  Roger  Coke,  vol.  iiL  p.  880. 
-  SwifVe  Journal  to  Stella. 
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annaliflts  of  the  reign  of  Anne  that  did  not  comment  on  the 
bright  day  of  her  accession^  on  the  glorious  shining  forth  of 
the  son,  and  predict  a  happy  reign  from  the  pleasantness  of 
the  ireather.  The  contrast  was  the  greater  from  the  long 
years  of  inclemency  which  had  marked  the  reign  of  William 
and  Mary,  and  had  oontinned  during  the  solitaiy  reign  of  the 
fonner,  adding  famine  to  the  evils  of  his  interminable  wars. 

Another  early  courtier^  at  this  royal  levee^  was  lord  Dart-» 
month,  who  affected  no  grimace  of  sorrow  for  the  decease  of 
the  queen's  predecessor.     He  had  not  forgotten  or  forgiven 
the  death  of  his  father  in  the  grim  fortress  of  the  Tower^ 
where  he  had  been  immured  on  the  mere  warrant  of  queea 
Maiy,  who  suspected  him  of  attachment  to  his  old  admiral, 
her  deposed  father,  although  he  had  given  greater  proof  of  his 
love  to  his  religion  and  country,  by  surrendering  the  fleet 
without  bloodsh^  when  the  English  nation  declared  against 
James  II.     Lord  Dartmouth,  the  son,  was  certainly  not  a 
partisan  of  James,  for  he  has  not  spared  him,  although  ho. 
exposed  the  falsehoods  told  by  his  enemies.     He  recognised 
queen  Anne  as  c(»i8titutional  sovereign,  by  telling  her  ''  his 
joy  at  her  accession  was  indeed  without  the  least  aUoy.''    The 
queen  replied,  ''that  she  did  sincerely  believe  him.'''     All 
these  visits  to  royalty  took  place  while  the  privy  council  waii 
odlecting,  in  which  the  new  queen  was  solemnly  recognised, 
and  at  which  she  presided,  about  noon  the  same  day,  her 
majesty  being  dressed  in  deep  mourning  for  the  demise  of  her 
&ther,  James  II. 

The  members  of  both  houses  of  parliament  met  that  mom* 
ing,  although  it  was  Sunday,  and  Mr.  secretary  Vernon  noti« 
fied  the  death  of  William  III.  to  the  house  of  commons* 
Hr.  Granville  roset^  after  the  secretary  had  finished  his  an* 
uooncement,  and  commenced  what  Anne's  opponents  called  a 
tory  gratulation,  b^inning  with — ''  Sir,  we  have  lost  a  great 
kii^  and  we  have  got  a  most  gracious  queen."'  When  all 
the  speeches  proper  for  the  occasion  were  spoken,  the  houses 

*  Dvtmonth'i  Noioi  to  BorAePi  Own  Tunes,  toL  r.  p.  11. 
*  Spetker  Omlow't  Notes  on  Bumef  s  Own  Times,  voL  v.  p.  2. 
VOL.  Till.  K 
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of  lords  and  commons  went  up  with  addresses  of  congratab* 
tion  to  the  queen  oa  her  accession.^ 

Anne  received  these  august  assembUes  with  much  grace 
and  dignity^  and  her  greatest  aooomfdishment  was  displayed 
in  the  answers  she  gave.  As  constitutional  queen^  of  coarse^ 
the  matter  she  spoke  was  in  the  words  of  her  ministers ;  her 
manner  and  tone  of  voice  were  her  own«  The  sweetness  of 
her  Yoice  in  utterance  had,  when  a  girii,  so  mnch  pleased  her 

4  

unde^  Charles  11.^  that  he  ordered  Mrs.  Bettarton,  the  fitmous 
actress^  to  teach  her  to  speak ;  ''  which  had  been  done/'  says 
lord  Dartmouth^  ''with  such  success,  that  even  on  this  oc* 
easion  it  was  a  real  pleasure  to  hear  her,  though  she  had  a 
bashfulness  that  made  it  v&ry  uneaqr  to  herself  to  say  mudi 
in  pubhc/' — *'  I  have  heard  the  queen  speak  from  the  throne^'' 
observes  speaker  Onslow,  (long  after  she  had  passed  away, 
therefore  the  commendation  could  not  be  flattery,)  ^'  and  she 
liad  all  that  bishop  Burnet  and  others  have  noticed  of  the 
ilweetness  of  her  voice  and  manner.  I  never  saw  an  audioice 
ikore  affected :  it  was  a  sort  of  charm/'*  There  was  no  littla 
tact  in  king  Charles's  directions  to  have  the  sweet  voice  of 
the  princess,  his  niece,  cultivated  for  the  sdence  of  elocutioa 
rather  than  for  song,  since  a  royal  personage  sways  more  hearu 
by  speaking  than  by  singing. 

«  Notwithstanding  the  multifimous  enqiloyments  and  a^ta- 
tions  of  that  memorable  Sunday  of  her  accession,  the  queen 
^ittended  divine  service  at  St.  James's  diapdl,  and  heard  a 
long  sermon  preached  by  Burnet.'  Her  majesty  waSp  in  the 
afternoon,  proclaimed  before  the  gates  of  St.  James'a-palace, 
at  Temple-bar,  and  in  Cheapeide.^ 

•  The  day  of  the  queen's  accession  would  have  been  one  of 
great  trial  to  a  woman  of  a  more  sensitive  nature,  for  she  had 
tb  retire  to*  the  suite  of  apartments  once  occupied  by  her  8on» 
the  young  didce  of  Gloucester,  at  St.  Jamea's-palace,  while 
her  private  apartments  were  hung  with  Uaok,  as  decent  mourn* 
ing  for  king  William.     A  general  mourning  was  ordered  by 

1  Aooording  to  the  Postboy  new^operA  (Brit.  Moaeonii}  the«e  addreases  werd 
offered  the  evening  of  Anne's  aooession. 

'Bpeaker  Onidow^  Kotee  to  Btmiet'i  Own  TSmei,  voL  v.  p,  S» 
•Gazette.  MWd. 
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Imt  privy  ooQDcfl  for  the  reoentiy  deceased  king.^  To  mark  the 
differeoce  between  the  black  she  wore  for  her  parent,  and  the 
conrt-moumiiig  she  aasumed  for  her  brother-ia-hiw,  the  queeii 
ehose  to  moiim  for  her  predecessor  in  purple;'  and  she  accord-^ 
ingly  atwimed  a  dress  of  that  hue  on  the  day  after  his  decease. 

The  queen  went  in  solenm  state  to  the  house  of  lords 
March  11 :  she  was  attended  in  her  coach  by  the  countess  of 
Marlborough  and  two  other  ladies.  Her  majesty  wore  a  star 
en  her  breast,  and  seated  herself  on  the  throne  in  her  royal 
robes :  it  is  said,  by  the  prints  of  the  day,  that  she  wore  the 
crown  of  St.  Edward  on  her  head,  but  this  was  a  mistake.* 
The  commons  were  sent  for,  and  the  queen  addressed  them 
in  diat  sweet,  thrilling  voice  which  has  before  been  described* 
Her  speech  being  the  composition  of  her  ministers,  there  ia 
no  occasion  to  load  her  personal  life  with  the  whole  substance. 
The  only  remarkable  points  in  it  were,  that  it  slid  dexterously 
past  all  memtion  of  her  brother,  and  earnestly  recommended 
the  attainment  of  union  between  England  and  Scotland.  She 
concluded  with  these  words : '' As  I  know  my  own  heart  to  be 
entirely  English,  I  can  very  sincerely  assure  you  there  is  not  any 
tiiiag  you  can  expect  or  desire  £r(»n  me  which  I  shall  not  be 
ready  to  do  for  the  hapianess  and  prosperity  of  England,  and 
you  shall  always  find  me  a  strict  and  religious  observer  of  my 
wwd."* 

There  is,  in  the  corridor  gallery  at  Windsor-castle,  a  pic^ 
tore  of  queen  Anne  opening  her  first  parliament.  Lady  MarU 
boioogh  stands  nearly  behind  her  migesty,  and  the  great 
officers  of  state  are,  as  now,  ranged  round  Uie  throne;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  custom  had  b^un  of  admitting- 
ladies  into  the  body  of  the  house  to  view  the  pageant, — at 
least,  none  appear  to  gracethe  scene.  Her  majesty  returned 
IB  her  coach,  aooompanied  by  his  royal  highness  prince  (xeoi^^ 
to  her  palace  of  St.  James ;  the  sword  was  carried  before  her 
by  the  earl  ci  Mariborou^  The  queen,  out  of  respect  to 
the  memofy  of  her  predecessor  and  the  season  of  Lent,  ordered 

'  Boger  Coke*!  Deteetioii,  voL  liL 
'  Xogcr  Coke*!  Drteetioii,  yqL  iil,  tnd  J^mdaa  Q«zette  and  Portliof  . 
*  PciOm^,  HaMh  12, 1701-1,  *  lUd. 
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nt  the  corooatkmy  to  perform  the  ofiioes  therein  pertaining  to 
that  prelacy.  Dr.  Ken  was  permitted  by  the  queen  to  with- 
draw himself  once  more  into  his  poverty^  and  pursue  his  usual 
routine  of  life^  unscathed  by  any  political  persecutioa  for  re* 
fusing  the  oath  of  abjuration.  Instead  of  prosecuting  hiiUy 
she  had  the  generosity  to  offer  him  the  sums  he  alluded  to, 
which  he  pertinaciously  refused  while  the  man  whose  religions 
principles  he  deprecated  held  his  see^  and  he  persisted  in 
signing  himsdf  as  the  bishop  thereof. 

The  approaching  ooronation  of  queen  Anne  now  absorbed 
every  thought  of  the  public.  It  was  one  of  the  most  sbi- 
gnlar  features  of  the  times^  that,  contrary  to  every  precedent 
in  British  history,  the  consort  of  the  queen  was  excluded  &om 
nU  participation  in  her  regal  dignity.  Whether  this  exclusion 
emanated  from  the  queen,  from  the  parliament,  or  £rom  the 
wishes  of  prince  George  of  Denmark  himself,  has  never  been 
cleariy  analyzed;  but  popular  opinion  leads  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  prince  himself  declined  sharing  in  the  honours  ot 
xegality.  It  has  been  surmised,  that  England  having  suffered 
most  severely  under  the  swity  of  Philip  II.,  who  during  the 
illness  of  his  regnant  partner  introduced  the  Spanish  inquisi- 
tion, had  determined  the  people  never  to  admit  the  sway  o( 
«cmy  king-ccmscnrt.  There  is  semblance  of  historical  truth  in 
this  suggestion,  yet  it  is  contradicted  by  the  feust,  that  the 
immediate  precedent  of  William  and  Mary  presented  an  ex- 
ample of  usurpation  of  the  king^oonsort,  not  only  on  the 
lineal  rights  of  the  nearest  Protestant  heir,  his  queen,  but  on 
those  of  her  dster  Anne.  The  fact  is  undeniable,  that  Ihe 
English  never  for  an  instant  contemplated  that  consorts  of 
their  queens-regnant  should  hold  rank,  no  higher  than  that  of 
prince  George  of  Denmsjrk.  It  was  considered  that  royal 
children  would  not  pay  theur  father  the  natural  duty  of  a 
parent  unless  he  retained,  not  only  the  name,  but  the  power 
of  a  king.  Thus  Henry  VII.  reigned  peacefiiUy  many  years 
after  the  death  of  his  wife,  the  heiress  of  the  English  throne^ 
and  WiUiam  III.,  childless  as  he  "Vfas,  followed  his  example. 
The  law  by  which  prince  George  of  Denmark  was  excluded 
from  ascending  the  British  tbrooe  has  hitherto  eluded  our 
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BBuA,  and  it  aeemi  pasung  strange  that  a  lawless  precedent 
should  be  followed.  However  this  may  be,  prince  George  of 
Denmark  was  only  reckoned  among  the  first  of  British  peers^ 
»B  duke  of  Cumberland^  and  he  actually  did  homage  to  his 
wife  as  such;  for  at  the  coronation  of  William  and  Mary, 
prince  George  had  been  naturalised,  and  created  baron 
Wokingham,  earl  of  Kendal,  and  duke  of  Cumberland,  with 
precedence  before  all  other  peers.  After  the  violent  disputes 
between  the  princess  Anne  and  queen  Mary,  George  of  Den« 
mark  became  a  leader  of  opposition  in  the  house  of  peers :  he 
advocated  a  bill  brought  into  parliament  to  exclude  all  per- 
sons enjoying  places  of  trust  and  profit  fix)m  being  members 
of  the  senate;,  for,  in  1692,  such  mmibers  of  militaiy  and 
naval  commanders  were  members  of  the  house  of  commons, 
fliat  it  was  called  ''  the  officers'  parliament/*  This  bill  was 
thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  only  two,  on  the  third  reading; 
but  protests  were  entered  on  the  journals  of  the  house,  headed 
by  the  name  of  prince  George.  He  used  to  make  speeches, 
but  in  the  drollest  English  that  it  was  possible  to  imagine. 
Being  a  Lutheran,  he  was  generally  on  the  aide  of  the  dis- 
senters in  the  reign  of  his  consort,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  materially  influenced  by  him. 

Envoys  and  ambassadors-extraordinary  arrived  daily  at  the 
court  of  queen  Anne,  in  the  months  of  March  and  April,  to 
condole  with  her  on  the  death  of  her  brother-in-law,  and  to 
congratulate  her  on  her  accession  to  the  crown.  They  came 
from  ZeD  and  Hanover,  firom  Prussia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
most  of  the  German  states.  The  etiquette  of  their  introduc- 
tion was, — ^first,  a.  private  audience  of  her  majesty ;  then  a  pri« 
vate  presentation  to  prince  Geoige;  after  which  they  had  their 
public  reception  at  oourt.^  In  this  manner  count  Wratislaw, 
envoy-extraordinary  firom  the  emperor  of  Germany,  delivered 
his  imperial  master's  condolences  on  the  death  of  William,  and 
then  congratulations  for  queen  Anne's  happy  accession*  It  has 
been  explained,  that  war  was  ready  to  break  out  between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  for  the  ostensible  motive  of  expeU 
liag  Phih'p  V »,  the  young  grandson  of  Louis  XTV^  fix>m  ths 

>  Boyer'a  jUuali  of  Qaeen  Abim^  1 702. 
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throne  of  Spain^  (of  which  he  had  actually  taken  peaceable 
possession^)  and  replacing  him  hj  Charles  of  Austria^  the  son 
of  the  emperor.  In  fact^  lord  Marlborough,  the  commander- 
in-chief,  commenced  his  Flemish  campaign,  April  16th,  some 
days  before  her  majesty's  coronation.  The  Polish  ambassador 
brought  his  congratulations  in  his  monarch's  name  to  the 
queen,  the  day  before  her  coronation.  He  made  her  a  Tcry 
grand  harangue  in  Latin,  but  he  might  as  well  have  uttered  it 
in  his  native  Sclavonic  tongue :  it  would  have  been  equally 
inteUigible  to  the  newly-ascended  majesty  of  Great  Britain. 

Meantime,  the  pubUc  press  disseminated  the  following  re^ 
ports  concerning  the  preparations  for  the  coronation : — 

**We  hear  that  the  qneen  bad  lately  her  picture  drawn  by  sir  Godfrey  EncQer, 
in  order  to  gnxe  an  impress  by  for  the  coronation-medala  and  coin.  And  tit 
said,  on  the  reverse  of  the  medak  is  to  bo  represented  the  goddess  PalLu  destroy « 
ing  a  giant,  bat  we  are  not  sure  that  the  same  iJi  actually  agreod  upon."' 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  queen  sat  to  Kneller  for  a  por« 
trait,  an  engraving  from  which  is  appended  to  this  volume ; 
the  total  absence  of  all  ornament,  excepting  the  simple  me- 
dallion of  the  order  of  St.  Oeoi^,  suspended  by  a  broad,  light- 
blue  riband  round  the  neck,  makes  it  remarkable,  for  the 
portraits  of  Anne,  after  her  coronation,  are  rather  vulgarly 
laden  with  crown,  sceptre,  necklaces,  and  heavy  decorations. 
The  original  is  inserted  into  the  panels  of  the  gallery  of  St. 
Greorge  at  Windsor-castle :  it  is  a  fine  and  firmly  painted  spe- 
cimen of  Kneller's  pencil.  As  the  designs  for  the  queen's 
medalUon-portraits  were  then  executed,  her  costume  partakes 
of  the  classic  simpUcity  of  numismatic  art ;  her  hair  is  arranged 
in  the  style  of  her  weU-known  coinage  profile.  The  portrait  id 
sitting ;  the  air  and  attitude  are  decidedly  majestic,  if  not 
graceful ;  the  dress  is  chiefly  concealed  by  the  flowing  mantle 
of  the  order  of  the  Oarter,  excepting  the  star  on  the  side. 
The  queen's  featiures  are  rather  stronger  than  those  generally 
recognised  in  the  soft  and  comely  visage  of  Anne,  while  they 
are  indicative  of  far  more  natural  energy,  personal  courage, 
and  practical  abiUties.  The  medaUion  of  St.  George  is  partly 
concealed  by  the  hand  of  the  queen.  It  is  traditionary,  that 
Kneller  persuaded  the  queen  to  assume  this  attitude,  in  ordef 

1  Postman,  April  4, 1702. 
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to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  painting  the  most  beautiful  hand 
in  England ;  and  assuredly  the  hand  in  her  Windsor  portrait 
is  a  study  worthy  of  any  artist,  both  for  the  easy  manner  in 
whidi  it  rests  on  the  medallion,  and  for  its  own  elegance  of 
farm  and  pictorial  fimsh.  Anne^s  Kensington  portrait  is  drawn 
in  the  same  noble  and  simple  style  of  art ;  but  her  hand  is  not 
raised,  and  the  medallion  of  St.  George  is  consequently  en- 
tiidy  visible.  In  Anne^s  subsequent  portraits,  her  vast  pro- 
fusi<m  of  chestnut  hair  is  arranged  in  heavy  fiEdhng  curls  on 
her  shoulders  and  breast ;  the  state  crown  surmounts  it ;  the 
jewelled  collar  of  the  Garter  supersedes  the  broad  azure  riband 
cf  the  elder  Garter  order.  There  is,  withal,  an  outspread  of 
finery  peculiarly  unbecoming  to  a  very  fat  woman. 

The  public  prints  resume  their  journalizing  of  the  queen's 
movements  aa  follows  : — 

"  The  queen  took  the  divertiaement  of  huntiiig  on  Wednesday,  April  11,  aboat 
Windsor,  and  retnrned  on  Thursday  to  her  roy^  polaoe  at  St.  James's."  This 
hauling  was  performed  in  her  high-wheeled  duuse.  ^ 

"  We  hear  there  is  stmck  to  the  ysloe  of  12002.  or  more  in  coronation-medals 
«f  50f.  a-piecG^  to  be  distrlhatod  in  Westminster-hall  among  those  of  quality." 

The  queen  had  again  lost  the  use  of  her  feet,  from  gout  and 
eovpulenoey  an  infirmity  which  made  the  important  ceremonial 
of  her  coronation  very  fieitiguing,  and  even  embarrassing  to 
her.  On  this  account,  she  was  carried  in  some  of  the  pro- 
cessions in  a  low  arm-chair,'  instead  of  walking.  The  corona- 
tion took  place  April  23,  o.s.  1702,  St.  George Vday,  being 
the  seventeenth  anniversary  of  that  of  her  &ther.  About 
eleven  of  the  dock  in  the  morning,  her  majesty  came  privately 
in  a  sedan-chair  from  her  palace  at  St.  James's  to  Westminster- 
hall,*  whence  she  was  carried  to  the  court  of  wards,  where  she 
reposed  herself  while  the  heralds  set  the  preparations  in  order 
in  the  court  of  requests,  the  painted  chamber,  and  the  house 
rflords,  marshalling  the  several  classes  of  the  nobility  as  they 
^oe  to  proceed  down  the  hall.  As  usual,  the  individuals  of 
the  lowest  rank  led  the  way  in  the  commencement  of  the 

Prince  George  of  Denmark,  preceded  in  the  en- 


'  Postboy.  No.  1077.  *  Flying  Post,  Na  1086. 

*  nsndie's  Boyal  Becords,  e^ted  from  Bankes'  Collection,  Brit.  Kusenm; 
li^iwfivmi  M8S.  in  theooU^ge  of  Aims,  ably  colhited  by  Mr.  Planehe. 
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trance  procession  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbtury  and  the 
lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  walked  before  his  rojal  consort 
and  her  group  of  state  attendants.  These  were  Grarter  king- 
at-arms,  between  the  lord  mayor  and  the  black-rod ;  then  the 
high-steward  of  England ;  then  the  queen's  majesty,  with  a 
circle  of  gold,  set  with  diamonds  on  her  head,  her  train  borne 
by  the  duchess  of  Somerset,  assisted  by  four  young  ladies  of  the 
bedchamber  and  the  lord  chamberlain,  entered  Westminster- 
hall  in  procession.  The  queen,  after  her  first  robing,  seated 
herself  under  the  canopy  on  the  side  of  the  table,  where  was 
provided  her  chair  of  state,  cushion,  and  footstool,  and  a  long 
table  oovered  with  rich  tapestry.  On  this  table  was  plaeed  the 
regalia.  The  great  officers,  being  the  earl-marshal,  (lord  Car&le^) 
the  lord  high-steward,  (the  duke  of  Devonshire,)  and  the  lord 
high-constable,  stood  ready  there,  at  the  command  of  her  ma- 
jesty, to  distribute  to  its  appointed  bearers  the  various  pieces 
which  were  placed  thereon  by  the  master  of  the  jewel-house. 

The  procession  went  through  New  Palace-yard  into  King- 
street,  so  along  the  Broad  Sanctuary,^  into  the  west  door  of  the 
abbey-church,  all  the  way  being  covered  from  the  steps  of  the 
'  throne  at  the  Eling^s-bench,  Westminster-hall,  to  the  steps  of 
the  royal  platform  in  the  church,  with  broad  blue  doth  two 
breadths  in  width,  spread  upon  boards  railed  in  on  each  side. 
This  footway  for  royalty  was,  as  usual,  strewn  with  sweet  herbs 
and  flowers ;  the  month  was  April,  and'  the  day  of  St.  George 
is  usually  most  redolent  of  the  early  glories  of  spring.  Formerly 
the  poor  commonalty  used  to  break  in,  and  cut  away  "  the 
rayed  doth  "  almost  as  £Eist  as  the  steps  of  the  sovereign  had 
passed  over  it,  for  it  was  considered  the  fee  of  the  populace. 
But  now  blue  doth  took  the  place  of  the  striped  or  rayed  doth, 
and  royalty  lined  the  way  with  guards.  Strange  it  was,  that 
when  the  prerogative  of  crown  and  church  were  many  d^rees 
higher,  the  populace  of  England  surrounded  their  monardis 
without  an  idea  of  harming  them. 

Queen  Anne,  hke  her  father  and  her  undo,  retained  the 
title  of  sovereign  of  France.     As  part  of  the  pageantry,  she 

^  Edward  the  Confewor's  Satictnary  was  then  standing,  according  to  the  acoount 
of  Dr.  Stnkelcy;  likewise  the  Holbein-gateway  by  the  Banq[ueting-boiue,  and  ^m 
Oatehouse  at  the  end  of  King-street. 
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retained  at  her  coronation  two  gentlemen,  dressed  to 
represent  the  dokea  of  Normandy  and  Aquitaine.  This  antique 
custom  has  been  omitted  in  the  latter  coronations,  \?ith  some 
wrong  in  r^ard  to  the  dukedom  of  Normandy  at  least,  since 
oar  queen  still  tajoys  a  very  goodly  inheritance  in  the  beauti- 
iiil  Channel  islands  as  rightful  duchess  of  Normandy,  more 
especially  as  the  high*spirited  descendants  of  the  Norman 
driTalry,  inhabitants  of  the  said  islands,  consider  that  England, 
and  all  its  people  and  dependencies,  appertain  to  them,  and 
not  they  to  us.  When  the  representatives  of  Normandy  and 
Aquitaine,  (who,  we  are  concerned  to  report,  bore  the  home- 
qpun  names  of  James  Clark  and  Jonathan  Andrews,^)  were 
csDed  by  the  heralds  to  take  their  places,  they  stood  at  the 
fiwt  of  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  queen's  canopy,  in  .West- 
minster-hall, but  did  not  go  up  nearer  to  her  throne. 

It  is  certain  that,  on  account  of  the  queen's  infirmities  of 
the  feet,  she  was  reheved  fit>m  the  fatigue  of  walking  in  the 
procession  £rom  Westminster-hall  to  the  abbey*  ''  She  took 
the  oonveniency  of  being  carried  in  an  open  chair,'''  says  « 
contemporary,  ''along  by  the  Broad  Sanctuary,  the  houses 
on  each  side  being  crowded  with  spectators,  who  rent  the  air 
with  cries  of  joy  when  they  beheld  their  queen."  Whether 
her  majesty  ali^ted  from  her  chair  on  entering  the  abbey,  and 
took  her  place  in  the  procession  as  it  proceeded  up  the  choir, 
or  was  carried  to  the  foot  of  the  platform,  is  not  mentioned. 
The  queen,  whether  she  walked  or  was  carried,  had  nererthe- 
kts  a  long  train,' which  was  borne,  according  to  ancient  custom, 
by  the  peeress  of  the  highest  rank  among  the  female  aristo- 
ency  of  England.  The  lady  who  was  entitled  to  perform  this 
office,  on  this  occasion,  was  the  personal  friend  of  her  majesty, 
the  heiress  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Percy,  and  wife  to  the 
representatlTe  of  lady  Katharine  Gray,  called  the  proud  duke 
of  Somerset,  who  took  his  place  as  the  nearest  relative  of  the 
Uood-royal  then  in  the  country.     Lady  Elizabeth  Seymour 

'  Tbey  were  two  gentknen  of  tbe  pmy-diimber. 
'  Beyer's  Annals  of  Queen  Anne,  April  1702. 
'  It  mart  hare  been  passed  over  the  low  bade  of  the  chair  in  whidi  she  iat» 
*Bd  so  borne  behind  her  fay  the  dadiMB  of  Somwcty  and  the  noMe  lasMeaa  her 
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aided  her  mother  in  the  office  of  train-bearer^  with  lady  Mary 
Hyde  (one  of  the  queen's  first»cousins)  and  lady  Mary  Pierre- 
pointy  then  a  girl  of  thirteen,  only  remarkable  for  the  promise 
of  surpassing  grace  and  beauty,  but  afterwards  still  more  cele- 
brated as  the  first  among  the  female  literati  of  her  coontay, 
tinder  the  name  of  lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague.  Even  if  the 
queen  went  in  her  chair  up  the  choir,  it  need  not  excite  surprise 
that  her  train  was  borne ;  for,  at  royal  christenings,  the  baby, 
although  carried  in  another  person's  arms,  always  had  a  long 
train,  with  train-bearers.  The  queen  was  escorted  by  the  lord 
chamberlain,  lord  Jersey;  she  was  supported  by  the  bishop  of 
Durham  and  the  bishop  of  Exeter,  and  guarded  by  the  late 
king's  favoiuite,  Arnold  Keppel,  earl  of  Albemarle,  who  was 
still  retained  as  captain  of  the  royal  guard.  He  was  the  only 
person  of  king  William's  Dutch  colony  who  had  ever  shown 
any  civility  to  queen  Anne,  who  did  not  now  forget  his 
courtesy  and  humanity. 

The  mere  ceremonial  of  the  coronation  proceeded,  in  all 
respects,  according  to  the  ancient  precedents,  which  have  heea 
too  often  detailed  in  the  course  of  this  series  of  royal  bio- 
graphies to  need  repetition,  our  plan  being  only  to  enter  into 
narration  where  accidental  or  personal  circumstances  occa- 
sioned an  alteration.  The  recognition  was  performed  in  the  , 
old-accustomed  manner,  the  queen  rising  and  standing  by  her 
chair  while  Tennison,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  presented  her 
to  the  people  with  these  words,  turning  her  and  himself  to  the 
four  sides  of  the  platform — east,  west,  south,  and  north,  and 
repeating  the  query  each  time : — 

"  Sin,  I  here  pretent  unto  yoa  queen  Anno»  undcmbted  queen  of  this  reabn.  ; 
Whereai  all  you  that  are  come  thiB  day  to  do  your  homagee  and  scnrioe,  are  yoa  i 
willing  to  do  the  same  ?"  > 

The  people  answered  with  loud  and  repeated  acclamations,  all 
crying  out,  with  one  voice,  "  God  save  queen  Anne  I"  The 
trumpets  sounded  after  the  conclusion  of  the  recognition,  and 
the  choir  burst  into  this  anthem :  ''  The  queen  shall  rejoice  in 
thy  strength,  O  Lord !  exceeding  glad  shall  she  be  of  thy  sal- 
vation. Thou  shalt  present  her  with  the  blessings  of  goodness, 
and  shalt  set  a  crown  of  pure  gold  on  her  head.'' 

>  Plancfae'i  Begal  Beoordf,  p.  118, 
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Whfle  tlie  anthem  was  being  sung,  the  archbishop  went  down 
from  the  platform,  and  put  on  his  splendid  cope  before  the 
altar,  the  bishops  vested  themselves,  and  the  officers  of  the 
wardrobe  spread  the  carpet  and  cushions  on  the  floor  and 
steps  of  the  altar.  The  formula  of  the  coronation,  from  the 
eariiest  times,  appointed  two  bishops  to  support  the  person  of 
royalty  during  the  ceremonial ;  this  office,  if  antique  illumi- 
nated MSS.may  be  trusted,  was  that  of  supporting  St.  Edward's 
crown  on  each  side,  if  it  did  not  happen  to  fit  the  royal  head 
on  which  it  had  descended.  Thus  the  stalwart  warrior,  Edward 
I.,  is  represented  with  a  bishop  on  each  side,  extending  a  hand 
to  sustain  the  crown  of  St.  Edward  by  one  of  its  ornaments. 
Bishops  had  probably  held  it  over  the  heads  of  the  crowned 
diildren,  Henry  III.,  Bichard  II.,  Henry  VI.,  and  Edward  VI, 
The  custom  had  been  lost  since,  for  when  the  large  crown 
(which  had  been  made  in  the  place  of  that  of  St.  Edward,  de« 
atroyed  in  the  dvil  war,  to  fit  the  head  of  the  queen's  uncle^ 
Charles  II.)  tottered  on  the  less  powerful  brow  of  her  father, 
it  was  his  fisdae  servant,  Henry  Sidney,  who  supported  it,  and 
not  his  fidthfiil,  but  ill-treated  bishop  Ken,  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
Qneen  Anne  required  the  actual  aid  of  sustaining  hands  to 
sopport  her  person  in  a  standing  position :  singular  as  it  is, 
she  was  the  only  infirm  person  ever  crowned  monarch  of 
England,  either  before  or  since,  and  yet  her  majesty  had  only 
just  completed  her  thirty-seventh  year. 

By  the  assistance  of  the  bishops,  the  queen  contrived  to 
reach  the  altar,  where  she  went  through  the  ceremonial  of  the 
first  offertory;  unlike  her  immediate  predecessors,  William 
and  Maiy,  when  the  exhortation  was  heard,  ''  Thou  shalt  not 
appear  before  the  Lord  thy  God  empty,''  queen  Anne  had 
provided  wherewithal  to  put  in  the  gold  basons,  and  made  all 
her  oblations  as  required.  The  offering  of  the  swords  on  the 
iltar,  and  the  chanting  of  the  Utany,  according  to  the  ritual 
€f  the  church  of  England,  followed  in  the  usual  order.  It 
may  be  observed,  that  the  coronation  ceremonial  is,  in  effect, 
«i  interlude  between  the  actual  celebration  of  the  holy  com- 
monion ;  it  commences  after  the  Nicene  creed  and  sermon, 
the  encharistical  part  of  the,rite  not  being  administered  until 
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tbe  sovereign,  anointed,  crowned,  and  enthroned,  bas  received 
the  homages.  At  the  end  of  the  Nioene  creed,  which  was 
began  by  the  archbishop,  and  sung  by  the  dioir,  the  qneen 
stood  up.  When  the  creed  was  concluded,  Dr.  Sharp,  arch- 
bishop of  York,  presented  himself  to  preach  the  sermon,  to 
which  office  the  queen  had  herself  appointed  him.  The  pulpit 
was  placed  upon  a  pillar  at  the  north-east -comer  of.  the  plat- 
form, very  near  the  queen's  diair.  The  sermon  was  short 
and  impressive :  it  was  printed  by  the  queen'^s  express  desiie. 
The  text  was  from  Isaiah  xlix.:  '^  Kings  shall  be  thy  nureing 
fathiKS,  and  queens  thy  nursing  mothers/' 

Tiie  queen  heard  the  sermon  sitting  in  her  chair,  on  tiie 
south  side  of  the  altar,  over  against  the  pulpit.  On  her  right 
hand  stood  the  bishop  of  Durham,  and  bqnond  him,  on  the 
same  side,  the  lords  who  bore  the  swords  of  state, — Stanley 
earl  of  Derby,  Yere  earl  of  Oxford,  and  Gray  earl  of  Kent. 
Onthe  left  ^e  of  the  queen''8  chair  stood  her  other  clerical 
supporter,  Trdawney  bishc^  of  Exeter,^  and  lord  Lindsay,  vdio 
fulfilled  that  day  the  office  of  her  lord  ^eoZ-chamberlam. 
Such  was  the  group  round  her  majesty.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  altar  sat  the  archlnsbop  o£  Canterbury,  in  a  poride 
vdvet  chair,  the  bishc^  being  placed  on  thdr  bmch  along  the 
north  wall.  On  the  south  side,  between  the  queen's  chair 
and  the  altar  of  Westminster-abbey,  stood  the  dean  of  West- 
minster and  the  chapter.  The  Protestant  ooronBtion-*oath, 
which  was  permanently  established  at  Anne's  inauguration, 
was  preceded  by  the  following  dialogue  and  dedaxation. 

The  sermon  being  ended,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
rose  and  went  to  the  queen;  standing  before  her,  he  said, 
''Is  your  migesty  willing  to  make  the  declaratum?*  The 
queen  answeredy  ''I  am  willing.^'  Hie  archbishop  having 
provided  himself  with  the  required  dedaratioii,  written  on  a 
roU  of  parchment,  read  it  as  follows : — 

"  I  Anne,  by  the  gnoe  of  Qod  queen  of  T^gVmdi  Scotland,  Vmat^  and  Ire- 
land, Defender  of  the  Falth,^  &c^  do  solemnly,  in  the  prosenoa  of  Qod,  profee% 

^  In  the  place  of  Kiddar,  as  biahop  of  Bath  and  Welle  defaatOt  who  for  aome 
reason  declined  appearing.     He  was  really  a  diasenter. 

*  The  important  words,  *'  head  of  the  church/'  are  dther  omitted,  or  enppoaed 
tobeinclndedinthe'<&c.''  / 
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totifte,  and  dedaie*  that  I  do  beSSevefhat  in  the  saamnieiit  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
there  U  not  any  transubstantiation  of  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  into  the  body 
mod  blood  of  Christ,  at  or  after  the  consecration  thereof  by  any  person  whatsoever. 
2iidly»  That  the  invocation  or  adoration  of  the  Virgin  ^Sary,  or  any  other  saint* 
end  the  saoifice  of  the  mass,  ss  they  are  now  used  in  the  chnrch  of  Rome,  aro 
aoperstitfaws  and  idohitnms.  drdly.  And  I  do  solemnly,  in  the  presence  of  6od» 
ptofeaa,  testifie,  and  dedase,  that  I  do  make  this  declaration,  and  every  part 
thereof*  in  the  plain  and  ordinary  sense  of  the  words  read  to  me,  as  tb^  are 
«onunonly  understood  by  English  Protestants,  without  any  evasion,  equivocation^ 
4V  mental  reservation  whatsoever,  and  vnthont  any  dispensation  already  granted 
me  for  this  pmrpoae  by  the  Pope^  or  any  other  authority  or  person,  or  without 
smy  hope  of  such  dispensation  fVom  any  person  or  authority  whatsoever,  or  with* 
out  thinking  I  am,  or  can  be,  acquitted  before  Qod  or  man,  or  absolved  of  this 
dedaratioii,  or  of  any  part  thereof  although  the  Pope^  or  any  other  penon  or 
power  whatsoeveri  should  dispense  with  or  annul  tho  same,  or  dedare  that  it  was 
bdII  and  void  ftom  the  beginning.^ 

**  The  queen  audibly  made  and  repeated  the  stone,  and  after^ 
murds  sabsciibed  iV*  Then  the  archbishop  asked  the  queen, 
'*  Is  your  majesty  willing  to  take  the  coronation-oath  ?'^  The 
queen  repUed,  ''  I  am  willing/'  Her  majesty  at  the  same 
time  had  a  book  in  her  hands,  by  the  whidi  she  fully  under- 
fltood  the  nature  of  what  she  undertook.  "  Will  you  solemnly 
promise  and  swear  to  govern  the  people  of  this  kingdom  of 
England^  and  the  dominions  thereto  belonging,  according  to 
the  statutes  of  parliament  agreed  on,  and  the  laws  and  cus* 
tomsof  thesame?''  asked  archbishop  Tennison.  ''I  solemnly 
promise  so  to  do"  replied  queen  Amie.  "  Will  you^  to  your, 
power,  cause  law  and  justice  in  mesrcj  to  be  executed  in  all 
your  judgments?''  asked  the  archbishop.  "  I  will,"  replied 
queen  Anne.  ''  Will  yon,  to  the  utmost  of  your  power,  main- 
ly the  laws  of  God,  the  true  profession  of  the  gospel,  and 
the  protesiant  r^ormed  religion  established  by  law  ?  and  will 
yon  preserve  unto  the  bishops  and  de^y  of  this  realm,  and 
to  the  churches  committed  to  their  charge,  all  such  rights  and 
privileges  as  by  law  do  or  shall  appertain  to  them  or  any  of 
them  ?"  asked  the  archbishop.  "  All  this  I  promise  to  do,'' 
replied  que^i  Anne.  Then  the  queen,  arising  out  of  her 
chair,  suj^rted  as  before,  and  assisted  by  lord  Lindsay,  the 
great-chamberlain,  the  sword  of  state  bdng  carried  before  her^ 
went  to  the  altar,  and  there  made  her  solenm  oath,  in  sight 
<€  the  people  present,  to  observe  these  promises.  As  the 
qoeea  knelt  on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  with  her  hand  on  the 
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gospel,  she  said  these  words :  "  The  things  which  I  have  here 
before  promised  I  will  perform  and  keep,  so  help  me  God  V 
Then  her  majesty  kissed  the  book.  Having  thus  taken  her 
oath,  the  queen  returned  to  her  chair,  and  kneeling  at  the 
faldstool,  the  Veni  Creator  was  sung  by  the  choir. 

The  anointing  and  all  the  ceremonies  connected  therewith 
proceeded  according  to  the  ancient  form.  The  queen's  in- 
urmities  did  not  cause  her  to  dispense  with  the  ceremony  of 
standing  to  be  solemnly  girt  with  the  sword  of  St.  Edward,  or 
from  going  with  it  to  offer  it  at  the  altar.  It  was  redeemed^ 
according  to  the  usual  form,  for  one  hundred  shillings :  the 
noble  who  bore  it  was  the  last  of  the  De  Veres,  earls  of 
Oxford.  The  sword  was  forthwith  unsheathed  by  him,  and 
carried  before  her  majesty  during  the  rest  of  the  ceremoniaL 
The  spurs  were,  however,  only  presented ;  they  were  sent  by 
the  queen  directly  to  the  altar.  Her  majesty  was  then  in* 
rested  with  the  ring  and  staff. 

The  coronation-ring  put  on  the  fourth  finger  of  Anne's 
right  hand  was,  indeed,  a  balas  ruby,  with  the  cross  of  St. 
George  engraved  thereon ;  but  it  was  not  the  ancient  jewel  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  '^  the  wedding-ring  of  England,'^  as  it 
is  quaintly  called  by  the  old  heralds  and  chroniclers.  The 
queen's  deposed  father  had,  in  his  dire  distress  at  Fevereham, 
made  a  struggle  with  his  reason,  then  veering  under  his  filial 
calamities,  to  preserve  that  precious  jewel,  which  he  effectually 
did ;  therefore  neither  of  his  daughters  ever  had  that  inesti- 
mable gem.  But  a  report  exists,  that  cardinal  York,  the  last 
surviving  grandson  of  James,  sent  it  to  the  present  royal 
family  of  England,  and  that  it  has  been  worn  by  the  last 
three  sovereigns  of  Great  Britain.  The  address  with  which 
Anne  received  her  coronation-ring  seems  to  have  been  un- 
altered from  the  ancient  formula : — 

"  Beodye  this  rin^,  the  ensign  of  kingly  dignity  and  of  defence  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  that  as  yon  are  this  day  consecrated  iBead  of  this  kingdom  and  people,  so 
being  rich  in  faith^  and  abounding  in  good  works,  yon  m^y  reign  vnih  him,  who 
if  the  King  of  kings,  to  whom  be  honour  and  glory  for  ever.    Amen." 

The  archbishop,  after  the  investiture  of  the  ring,  standing 
before  the  altar,  on  which  were  the  staff,  sceptre,  and  orb  of 
sovereignty,  took  the  crown,  which  represents  that  of  St.  Ed- 
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^nii,  in  his  liand^  and  placing  it  again  before  Iiim  on  the 
altar,  made  the  following  invocation : — 

"0  God,  the  Sfttriour  aod  rewarder  of  them  that  fiiithfblly  serve  thee,  who 
•lone  doit  gorem  them  with  mercy  and  loving'kmdnees,  bless  and  imnctify  thia 
thy  aarant  Amie,  our  qiieen»  who  now  in  lowly  derotion  boweth  her  head  to  thy 
dhrine  nuyetty* 

The  manuscript  has  a  marginal  direction  in  this  place: 
'' Here  the  queen  must  be  put  in  mind  to  bow  her  head" — 
httle  needed^  indeed,  if  Anne  had  the  least  appreciation  of 
the  sense  of  this  beautiful  aspiration. 

"And  as  thoo  doest  this  day  set  a  crown  of  pore  gold  upon  her  head,  so 
enrich  her  royal  heart  with  thy  heavenly  and  abundant  grace,  and  crown  her  with 
aD  prinody  virtues  which  may  adorn  the  high  station  wherein  thon  hast  placed 
her,  through  him  who  is  the  King  immortal^  invisible,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  to 
whom  be  homoor  and  glory  for  ever/' 

Then,  queen  Anne  being  seated  in  her  chair,  the  archbishop, 
assisted  hy  the  other  bishops,  came  from  the  altar,  and  the 
dean  of  Westminster  brought  the  crown.  The  archbishop 
took  it  reverently,  and  put  it  on  the  head  of  the  queen,  at 
which  sight  the  people,  with  loud  and  I'epeated  shouts,  cried 
**  God  save  the  queen  V  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  Tower 
gons  answered  a  signal  made  from  the  turrets  of  Westminster- 
abbey  by  thundering  discharges.  When  silence  had  succeeded 
to  this  joyous  uproar,  after  a  solemn  pause  the  archbishop's 
Tdce  was  heard  in  address  to  the  queen : — 

"  God  crown  yon  with  a  crown  of  righteonsncm  and  virtne,  of  victory  and 
honour.  The  Lord  himself  be  nnto  yon  for  a  crown  of  glory,  and  a  dindem  of 
henty ;  and  may  yoa  also  be  a  crown  of  glory  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  a  royal 
^idemin  the  lui^of  yoar  Qod.  Be  strong  and  of  a  good  conrage;  observe  the 
commandments  of  God,  and  walk  in  his  ways;  fight  the  good  fight  of  fiiith,  and 
lay  hdd  of  eternal  life;  that  when  yoa  have  finished  yonr  coarse,  yoa  may  receive 
a  crown  of  glory,  and  honoor,  and  immortality  that  fSuleth  not  away,  which  God» 
the  righteous  jodgc,  shall  give  yoa  at  that  day." 

The  choir  then  broke  into  a  short  but  rejoicing  anthem, "  Praise 
the  Lord,  O  Jerusalem/'  the  peers  and  peeresses  put  on  their 
coronets  while  it  was  being  sung.  One  of  the  prebends  of 
Westminster  then  brought  the  Holy  Bible  to  the  dean  of 
Westminster.  The  dean,  after  first  placing  it  on  the  altar^ 
brought  it  in  procession  to  the  archbishop,  who,  attended  by 
the  bishops,  presented  it,  with  great  reverence,  to  the  queen, 
with  this  address : — 
"  Onr  gracioas  qaeen»— Thas  saith  the  Lord  of  old  to  his  pecoliar  peopK  Vy 
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tlie  hand  of  hifl  sarraiit  Moses^  When  thy  king  siiteth  upon  the  throne  <^  tlM 
kingdom,  he  shall  write  him  a  copy  of  tliis  law  in  a  book,  and  it  shall  be  with 
him,  and  he  shall  read  therein  all  the  days  of  his  life,  that  he  may  learn  to  fear 
the  Lord  his  Qod,  and  so  keep  all  the  words  of  this  law  to  do  them,  and  that  he 
tnni  not  aside  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  to  the  end  that  he  may  prolong 
his  daya  in  his  kingdom,  he  and  his  children." 

Whicli  passage  must  have  seemed  like  a  denunciation  to  the 
childless  queen,  who  had  so  recently  put  off  her  mourning 
for  her  only  son. 

And  now  queen  Anne,  having  been  anointed  and  crowned, 
and  having  received  all  the  ensigns  of  royal  dignity,  the  arch- 
bishop solemnly  blessed  her ;  and  at  each  clause  of  the  bene- 
diction, the  peers  and  bishops,  who  stood  round  about  her, 
jdned  ^'  in  a  loud  and  hearty  Amen.^' 

"  The  Lord  bless  and  keep  yoa;  the  Lord  make  the  light  of  his  conntenance 
to  shhie  ever  upon  yoo,  and  be  gracioiis  onto  yoa ;  the  Lord  protect  yoa  in  aU 
joor  ways,  and  preserve  yoa  from  every  evil  thing;  the  Lord  prosper  the  works 
of  your  own  hands  upon  you ;  the  Lord  prosper  yoor  handy  work." 

To  which  the  peers  and  bishops  responded,  "  Amen.'' 

**  May  all  the  blesdngs  of  heaven  and  earth  plenteonsly  descend  upon  yoo," 
•centinoed  the  archbishop;  "the  Lord  give  yon  of  the  dew  of  heaven  and  the 
faitness  of  the  earth,afraitfoloonnlry  and  healtfaibl  seasons,  a£uthfal  senate  and 
XI  quiet  empire,  wise  counsellors  and  victorioos  armies,  a  loyal  nobiUty  and  a  daUfal 
gentry,  and  an  honest,  peaceable,  and  obedient  commonalty/' 

''^Amen,"  responded  the  pe^rs  and  bishops  "very  heartily 
and  devoutly;"  and  there  were  some  points  in  this  aspiration 
wonderfully  suited  to  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  times,  for 
the  most  dismal  weather  in  winter  and  summer,  attended  by 
famines  and  agues,  had  plagued  the  British  empire  since  the 
accession  of  William  III.,  and  greatly  added  to  his  unpopu- 
larity with  "  the  honest,  peaceable,  and  obedient  commonalty," 
who  laid  the  whole  bUme  upon  his  majesty ;  insomuch,  it  is 
traditionary  in  the  Highlands,  "  that  on  the  8th  of  March,  a 
cottager  going  out  to  trench  his  kail-yard,  and  seeing  the  first 
fine  day  he  had  beheld  for  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  threw 
down  Ins  spade,  gave  a  Highland  fling  in  the  air,  and  an 
exclamation  in  Gaelic,  '  The  wicked  king  is  dead  to  a  cer- 
tainty!'" 

"  The  Lord  preserve  yoor  life,  and  establish  yoor  throne,"  continoed  archbishop 
Tcnnison,  "that  your  reign  may  be  prosperous  and  yoor  days  many;  that  yoa 
may  live  long  in  this  world,  obeyed,  and  honoured,  and  beloved  by  your  people^ 
-ever  increasing  in  favour  both  with  God  and  man,  and  leave  a  numerous  posterity 
to  rule  these  kingdoms  after  you  by  swoesnen  in  all  ages.'* 
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''Anm/'  responded  queen  Anne's  snnrouxiding  peers  and 
bishops ;  but  this  clause,  like  moretfaan  one  in  the  tx)ronation- 
rite,  must  h&ve  brought  remembrance  of  her  recently  lost 
Gloucester  soreljto  the  memory  of  the  bereaved  and  hopeless 
mother. 

The  peers  performed  their  homage  to  the  queen  as  soon 
as  she  ii^as  enthroned,  her  husband,  prince  George  of  Den- 
mark, leading  the  way,  and  offering  his  homage,  as  duke  of 
Cumberland.  The  archbishops  and  the  prelates  did  their 
homage  at  temporal  peers  after  prince  George,  preceding  the 
nobles :  they  seemingly  kissed  her  majesty's  left  cheek,^  and 
afterwards  touched  her  crown.  Meantime,  her  gracious  pardon 
was  read,  and  her  ccnxmation-imedals  of  gold  and  silver  thrown 
aboot  among  the  pec^le,  ''  as  her  majesty's  gracious  largess 
and  donative,''  says  the  Bankes'  manuscript ;'  and  while  the 
homage  of  the  lords  was  perfcNrmed,  the  grand  final  anthem 
was  sung  by  the  choir  with  instrumental  music.  At  the  end 
of  the  anthem  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  all  the  people 
shofuted  "  Grod  save  qaeea  Anne  I  Long  live,  queen  Anne ! 
May  the  queen  live  for  evwr  !^' 

The  royd,  family  acknowledged  by  the  country,  had 
dwindled  to  a  small  and  distant  span  indeed,  for  the  childless 
and  Boman-catholic  widow  of  Charles  II.  was  the  only  person, 
besides  the  sovereign,  remembered  by  name  in  the  prayers 
of  the  church  of  England. 

"0  Lord  oar  Gk)d»  who  npholdert  and  governert  all  things  in  heaven  and 
esti^  reowve  oos  hnmblBpnyeray  with  our  thankagivingi,  for  oar  sotereign  hidj 
qoeen  Aobb,  aet  over  na  by  thy  graoa  and  good  providenoe  to  be  our  qofien,  and 
^  together  with  her,  Ueaa  Catharine  the  qneen-dowager,  and  the  whole  royal 
itnly." 

Catharine  of  Braganza  was  then  reigning  as  queen-regent 
in  her  native  country  with  some  Mat.  It  seems  singular  that* 
she  sbooM  be  remembered  in  the  prayers  at  the  coronation, 
and  that  queen  Anne's  protestant  consort  should  not  be  named 
in  the  first  protestant  coronation  that  had  occurred  in  this 
<3omitry  of  a  queen  acknowledged  as  entirely  sovereign-regnant, 

^  Ixadon  Gtasette.  It  ia  not  certain  whether  this  word  "  seemingly  **  was  in« 
^i^odooed  by  the  writer  of  the  Gazette,  or  that  the  peers  had  been  directed  only 
toaaemtoaalnteqneenAnne.  «  Brit  Moseum. 
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which  her  sister  and  predecessor  could  scarcely  be  considered, 
unless  at  tunes  when  she  was  formally  invested  with  the  re* 
gency. 

The  retirement  of  the  queen  to  St.  Edward's  chapel,  (called 
in  coronation-language  the  recess^)  her  divestment  of  her 
consecrated  crown^  robes,  and  regalia,  (termed  those  of  St. 
Edward^)  and  the  offering  of  them  on  the  shrine  of  the  regal 
saint  and  lawgiver,  her  collateral  ancestor,  her  assumption  of 
the  state-crown  and  purple  velvet  robes,  which  she  was  to 
wear  at  the  banquet  in  Westminster-hall,  proceeded,  according 
to  the  usual  routine,  without  auy  variation  peculiarly  personal 
to  queen  Anne.  Her  majesty's  day's  labour  was  only  half 
performed:  she  could  not  avoid  appearing  at  the  banquet, 
lest  the  Jacobite  portion  of  the  community  might  say  that 
she  dared  not  suffer  the  champion,  Djrmoke,  to  perfonn  his 
challenge,  as  that  had  proved  a  remarkably  awkward  step  in 
the  coronation  ceremonial '  of  her  predecessors,  William  and 
Mary.  Queen  Anne,  therefore,  went  through  all  the  oeremo* 
nials  pertaining  to  her  coronation-banquet,  from  the  entrance 
of  the  dillegrout  to  that  of  the  champion,  without  any  of  the 
perverse  accidents  which  had  marked  her  sister's  and  brodier- 
in-law's  coronations.  Every  proceeding  was  as  regular  as  if 
her  title  had  been  as  perfectly  undisputed  and  indisputable  as 
that  of  her  present  majesty. 

At  the  banquet,  his  royal  highness  prince  George  of  Den- 
mark dined  at  the  table  of  the  queen-regnant,  his  consort ; 
^'  he  sat  at  the  end  thereof,  at  her  majesty's  left  hand."  The 
parliament  being  sitting,  the  members  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons  were  assigned  seats  in  the  abbey,  in  the  north-cross^ 
and  at  the  banquet  in  the  gallery  at  the  east  end  of  West- 
minster-hall. At  the  foregoing  coronation,  the  commons^ 
(who  had  taken  to  themselves,  in  the  preceding  century, 
almost  every  function  of  crown  and  church,)  had  been  not  a 
little  astonished  and  offended  at  finding  that  a  spedfic  place 
of  entertainment  had  been  provided  for  every  estate  of  the 
realm  excepting  their  own  important  body.  William  and 
Mary,  who  were  nearly  penniless  themselves,  rather  ungrate- 
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tciDj  followed  the  ancient  regulation^  and  the  commons, 
although  they  had  proved  the  means  of  crowning  their 
majesties,  went  dinnerless  at  their  coronation-banquet.  Lam- 
berly,  one  of  the  secretaiies  of  the  then  prime-minister,  dis- 
cusses the  fiict  drily,  as  if  he  thought,  privately,  that  it  was  a 
mighty  good  joke.  Queen  Anne  treated  her  commons  with 
more  hospitality,  and  they  were  regaled  with  a  good  dinner 
in  the  Exchequer-chamber.^ 

It  was  past  eight  in  the  evening  before  all  the  services 
and  ceremonials  of  the  coronation-banquet  were  finished  by 
her  majesty,  who,  after  resting  and  disrobing  at  the  court  of 
wardsi,  was  carried  back  to  St.  JamesVpalace  in  her  dose 
sedan,  exceedingly  fatigued.  The  palace,  with  the  rest  of  the 
metropolis,  was  in  a  tumult  of  joyous  exdtement,  and  prince 
Geoi^  of  Denmark,  with  a  drde  of  the  private  friends  of 
royalty,  was  disposed  to  do  what  most  persons  that  night  were 
doing;  which  was,  passing  a  considerable  portion  of  it  in  a 
carouse,  drinking  their  sovereign  lady's  health.  Her  majesty 
was,  however,  disposed  to  seek  repose  from  all  her  fatigues  of 
regality  on  her  pillow.  The  lord  chamberlain  noticed  that  the 
queen  was  exceedingly  tired,  and  would  be  glad  if  his  royal 
highness  would  propose  going  to  bed.  '^  /  propose  ?"  replied 
the  prince,  jovially ;  "  I  cannot.  I  am  her  majesty's  subject, 
—have  done  and  sworn  homage  to  her  to-day;  I  shall  do 
nought  but  what  she  commands  me.'' — ''Then,"  repUed  queen 
Anne,  laughing,  ''as  that  is  the  case,  and  I  am  very  tired,  I 
do  command  you,  George,  to  come  to  bed."*  Her  majesty 
was  obeyed. 

Alt(^ther,  this  coronation  proceeded  prosperously,  and 
gave  general  satisfaction  to  all  classes  of  society,  not  except- 
ing the  veiy  worst;  for  the  thieves,  who  were  numerous  and 
audadons  beyond  all  modem  computation,  stole  the  whole  of 
the  plate  nsed  at  her  majesty's  banquet  in  Westminster-hall, 

^London  Guette,  April  1702. 

^  Tliii  is  one  of  tbose  floatang  anecdotes  which  may  be  almost  considered  oral; 
U  b^  however,  printed  in  the  sntiqnary  Hntton's  Visit  to  London,  bang  a  tour 
through  Weitmioster-abbey,  the  Tower,  k^  published  la  the  Freemasons'  Haga« 

BM^  rm  to  1795. 
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together  with  a  vast  quantity  of  pewter  and  Taluable  table- 
linen.* 

The  coronation-medal  of  Anne  bears  the  impression  of  her 
profile^  representing  her  as  very  fat  and  swollen^  her  throat 
ei:ceedingly  short  and  thick ;  on  the  reverse  of  the  medal  is  a 
hearty  crowned,  amidst  oaken  folii^,  surrounded  by  a  legend 
of  the  words  entibbly  English^  from  her  speech  on  the  open- 
ing her  first  parliament.  An  altar  in  front  bears  an  inscrip- 
tion in  Latin,  which  means  ^'Descended  fix>m  a  race  of 
kings."  Another  medal  bears  the  queen^s  head,  depicting  her 
stiU  fatter  and  thicker :  it  was  struck  on  the  appointmeat  of 
her  husband,  prince  Geoi^e,  as  high-admiral.  His  likeness 
occupies  the  other  side;  the  lower  part  of  his  fiiee  is 
enormously  thick,  yet  his  profile  would  have  been  handsome 
but  for  a  very  odd  expression  of  face,  as  if  he  were  tuming 
up  his  mouth  at  his  own  nose.  There  were  several  different 
designs  in  the  medals  given,  or  thrown,  at  the  queen's  corona- 
tion, but  the  principal  was  the  ''entirely  English '^  heart.  In 
the  queen's  great  seal  she  is,  like  her  ancestors,  represented 
on  horseback,  crowned  with  the  arched  crown,  from  which 
flies  a  most  daborate  ribbon  or  scarf;  her  hair  floats  in  curls 
on  her  neck,  which  is  uncovered,  all  but  a  throat  pearl- 
necklace  :  the  royal  mantle,  lined  with  ermine,  flows  over  her 
shoulders.  She  holds  the  sceptre  in  her  hand,  and  the  globe 
in  her  lap.  She  sits  frdl  in  front,  as  if  on  the  step  aide-saddle. 
The  other  side  presents  her  in  the  same  dress,  but  enthroned. 

Queen  Anne's  manifesto  of  war  against  France,  issued 
May  4,  1702,  was  received  by  Louis  XIV.  with  a  ban-mot : 
''  It  is  a  sign  that  I  grow  old,  when  ladies  declare  war  i^ainst 
me."*  He  doubtless  recalled  Anne  to  memory  as  he  last  saw 
her,  when  she  was  in  her  infancy,  wearing  her  long  veil  and 
black  train  at  the  Palais-Boyal.' 

The  very  next  day  of  the  declaration  of  war,  the  house 
of  conunons  voted  thanks  to  queen  Anne,  for  the  first  im- 

'  Malcolm's  Anecdotes  of  the  Maimen  aod  Chutoms  of  London,  p.  64. 
'  Trne  and  Secret  History  of  the  Lives  and  Reigns  of  the  Kings  and  Qneens 
of  England :  from  the  libraiy  of  his  royal  highness  the  late  duke  of  Sussex. 

9  Memoirs  of  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier. 
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portant  step  taken  to  secure  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  to 
the  next  Protestant  line  of  the  royal  family^  in  these  words : 
**  May  5th.  This  day  it  was  resolved  in  the  house  of  com* 
mons^  that  an  address  of  thanks  be  presented  to  her  majesty 
&sr  her  great  zeal  for  the  succession  of  the  crown  in  the  Pro-^ 
testant  hne^  in  directing,  by  an  order  of  council,  the  princess 
S<q>hia  to  be  prayed  for.  On  Sunday  last  the  piincess  Sophia 
was  prayed  for  in  all  the  churches  of  London  and  West* 
minster.'' '  Her  majesty  went  from  St.  James's  to  Windsor, 
on  tlie  2nd  of  June,  where  she  knighted  Simon  Harcourt, 
and  ajqpointed  him  her  solidtor-general.  Prince  Greorge  of 
Denmark  went  forward  to  Portsmouth  the  same  day :  he  was 
there  receiTed  with  all  the  distinction  due  to  ''the  dear  consort 
of  her  migesty.''  The  mighty  naval  preparations  of  England 
for  the  war  were  reviewed  by  the  queen's  consort  b^ore  sail« 
ing  fiom  Portsmouth.  He  proceeded  next  day  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  where  all  the  newly-raised  forces  were  encamped,— »a 
very  excellent  situation^  as  they  could  not  easily  desert^  which 
great  numbers  of  them  attempted  to  do.  The  prince,  in  quality 
of  her  majesty's  generalissimo,  pardoned  several  of  these 
unfortunate  men,  at  the  moment  when  they  were  led  out  to 
death.'  The  contrast,  in  this  action,  to  the  miUtary  and 
naval  cruelties  of  punishment  which  will  render  the  reign 
of  WiQiam  and  Mary  e^er  remarkable,  was  believed  to  spring 
from  the  merciful  diqiosition  of  queen  Anne,  which,  of  course, 
augmented  the  love  that  the  common  people  bore  to  her. 

In  illastration  of  the  queen's  clemency,  there  exists,  to  her 
credit^  many  little  autograph  letters,  proving  her  m^esty's 
personal  interference  in  these  cases.  One  of  them,  which  is 
undated,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  Anne's  coneqK>ndence,  was, 
perhaps,  written  on  the  foregoing  occasion;  and  even  if  placed 
a  little  prematurely,  is  true  evidence  of  her  feelings  on  such 
occasions. 

'  Somernn^  wlw  deals  tngOMniHtieBy  inUsBeign  of  Queen  Anne,  toL  i.p.99» 
btnti  tint  the  home  of  commons,  dissolved  by  the  qneen  in  April  1704,  hftddcme 
gnst  tlungs  to  secore  the  Protestant  saooession :  it  may  be  sapposed  this  was 
^»e,  as  it  oceon  in  the  VHUtehall  Gaaette  of  the  current  year,  among  the  Step- 
ney Fli^en^  Bzit.  Kawam.  Likewise,in  Toone's  Chronology  is  anotation  of  the 
*»wdal».  «  May,  Boyer'i  AiuMdi. 
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QUXBK  AXVB  TO  8BCBXTABT  SiB  ChASIBB  HsDOBS.^ 

"Mondaj  mgbt. 
"  I  have  been  soc  often  fonnd  jRnult  with  for  interposing  in  the  case  of  descrten^ 
that  I  am  almost  afhiid  to  do  it ;  but  the  enclosed  pamper  seems  to  me  to  be  soe 
moving,  that  I  can't  help  sending  it  to  yon,  and  dedring  voa  would  take  csre 
that  execution  may  be  ttoped  till  yon  can  inquire  further  into  the  matter. 

"  I  am,  your  very  affectionate 

The  queen  Iiad  the  more  pity  for  these  unfortunate  deserters, 
since  the  maintenance  of  large  standing  armies,  perennially 
employed  in  foreign  warfare,  was  a  new  infliction  on  the 
British  population.  Such  had  not  been  usual  since  the  in- 
vasions of  France  under  the  Plantagenets^  and  at  that  era,  the 
military  code  of  St.  George,  adapted  to  a  high-spirited  yeoman 
or  franklin  class  of  soldiery,  was  essentially  different  from  the 
discipline  enforced  by  the  mutiny  bill.  There  was,  it  is  true, 
a  severe  clause,  threatening  boring  tongues  for  blasphemy; 
but  then  blasphemy,  being  neither  a  want  nor  luxury,  presents;, 
after  all,  small  temptation  to  human  nature,  howsoever  per- 
versely disposed. 

The  political  history  of  the  reign  of  queen  Anne  (from 
which  the  pages  of  her  bic^raphy  will  be  kept  as  clear  as 
perspicuity  will  permit)  appears,  to  the  eyes  of  readers  in 
general,  to  consist  of  violent  and  interminable  contests  between 
two  classes,  into  which  the  whole  kingdom  was  divided.  The 
names  of  these  two  parties  are  frequently  heard  in  the  present 
times,  yet  it  has  never  been  satis&ctorily  proved  from  whence 
the  name  of  either  Whig  or  Tory  was  derived.  Each  was 
tmdeniably  one  of  those  nicknames  in  which  party  malignity 
especially  delights,  springing  from  the  same  feelings  that 
occasioned  the  ugly  sobriquets  of  Lollard,  Quaker,  and  Papist 
to  have  been,  in  turn,  accented  with  peculiar  rancour.  Bat 
the  derivation  of  these  terms  of  polemic  venom  are  not  so  far- 
fetched and  mysterious  as  Whig  and  Tory.  Whig  is  said  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  signifying  war 
and  contention;  the  term  was  found  thus  oddly  spelt  and 
sounded  by  Cromwell^s  soldiers  when  they  invaded  Scotland 
and  defeated  the  Scotch  at  Dunbar,  and  they  seem  to  have 

^  Copied  from  the  original  fleries,  lately  in  the  poMesaion  of  James  Montague^ 
Mq.    They  were  never  printed  until  given  in  the  Monthly  Magazine,  1808. 


imported  it  into  the  south  to  denote  persons  they  found  more 
impracticable  and  contentious  than  themselves.  Yet  it  sooa 
after  designated  their  own  party  throughout  the  island^  as 
qrstematic  opposers  to  royalty.  It  was  thus  used  by  the  piper 
of  Dundee,  who  so  bitterly  aggravated  the  insui^nts  at  Both- 
▼eD  Brigg  by  playing  and  singing  the  following  stave  just  aa 
the  battle  joined : — 

*'  Awa,  Wbigs,  awa  I 
Awa,  Whigs,  awa ! 
Te 're  but  a  pack  o' traitor  looxu. 
And  do  no  good  at  a'  i 
Awa,  WhigSy  awa!" 

The  poor  piper  was  sent  tumbling  down  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde'  into  the  stream  by  a  whig  bullet;  but  the  refrain  of  hi» 
fiODg  was  taken  up,  and  has  been  echoed  by  a  powerful  Eng« 
lish  party  ever  since.  Thus  one  great  division  of  English  polit 
ticians  were  nauned  from  a  civil  war  in  Scotland;  and  thep^ 
not  to  be  found  wanting  in  similar  courtesies,  becalled  their 
opponents  fcom  some  predatory  guerillas,  who  distinguished 
themselves  when  the  Jacobite  civil  wax  was  fought  in  Ireland; 
these  were  Bapparees,  or  Tories.  The  duchess  of  Maxlbo- 
rongh,  in  her  unpublished  writings,'  always  calls  them  Rapm 
parees,  and  very  often,  like  her  royal  mistress,  (neither  being 
remarkable  for  skill  in  orthography,)  speUs  whigs  as  mgs. 

The  whigs,  in  the  time  of  queen  Anne,  chiefly  contended 
for  the  policy  and  propriety  of  keeping  up  a  perpetual  war 
against  France,  ostensibly  in  order  to  prevent  the  re-establish* 
ment  of  the  son  of  James  II.  Their  opposition  to  the  reformed 
catholic  church  of  England  was  really  more  violent  than  to 
the  church  of  Bome,  and  the  chief  object  of  their  opposition 
was,  to  prevent  the  sovereign  of  England  (who  bore  the  awful 
responsibility  of  head  of  the  church  in  the  eyes  of  her  people) 
from  naming  those  of  the  clergy  she  approved  to  any  sees  or 
benefices  that  became  vacant.  The  whigs  chose  that  these 
plaoes  should  be  the  gift  of  the  prime-minister  who  could 
command  most  votes  in  the  house  of  conunons,  whatsoever  his 

*  JaooUte  Relics. 
*  Con  MSS.»  Tol.  xlvi.  p.  107,  which  contain  the  dachess  of  MarlborongVi 
^igad  lucubrations,  widely  diffisring  from  the  printed  publications.  Many  anec- 
wifbxtbcrto  inedit<d,  an  presented  from  them  in  thin  volmne. 
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belief  might  be.  Hie  tones  Bapported  the  prerogative  of 
queen  Anne  to  name  the  dignitaries  of  the  church;  they  re- 
sisted the  predominance  of  the  Calyinistic  (^  Geneva  party  in 
the  church  of  England,  vulgarly  termed  *  low  chnrdh/  They 
were  for  an  economical  government,  and  for  naval  war  instead 
0f  continental  regimental  war;  they  advocated  the  extension 
and  protection  of  the  noble  colonies  planted  by  the  Stuart 
kings ;  they  had  exposed  the  enormous  corraptions  of  William 
III.  and  his  party  in  the  house  of  commons.  They  were 
generally  considered  Jacobites, — they  would  have  gladly  been 
80,  if  the  son  of  James  II.  had  been  of  the  same  religion  as 
his  grandfather,  Charles  I.  They  appear  to  have  been  unwil- 
lingly, but  sincerely,  convinced  of  the  impossibihty  of  a  Roman- 
tatholic  being  the  head  of  the  church  of  England. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  restoration  of  the  church 
€Kf  En^and  to  the  vital  rights  of  diecting  her  spiritual  digni- 
taries was  meditated  by  the  queen,  and  by  her  unde,  lord 
Bodiester,  whom  she  chose  for  her  prime-minister  when  she 
ascended  the  throne,  and  declared  him  as  such  soon  after. 
With  his  assistance  and  co-operation,  queen  Anne  carried  into 
effect  an  act  of  benevolence,  which  will  make  her  name  for 
JBver  gratefully  venerated  by  our  church.  Her  majesty,  at  her 
accession,  was  entitled  to  the  first-fruits  of  every  benefice  or 
dignitary  conferred  by  the  crown.  With  praiseworthy  self- 
denial,  instead  of  appropriating  these  gains  to  the  amplifica^ 
tion  of  her  personal  power  or  magnificence,  queen  Anne  formed 
with  it  a  fund  to  augment  the  miserable  livings,  or  rather 
Mtarvings,  which  too  often  &11  to  the  lot  of  some  of  the  most 
exceDent  of  the  clergy.  The  ftmd  bears  the  expressive  name 
of '  queen  Anne's  Bounty.'  Words  would  be  wasted  in  dwdl- 
ing  on  it  with  panegyric ;  it  speaks  for  itself,  being  still  in 
operation,  and  having  effected  immense  good.  A  plan  cl 
similar  beneficence  was  first  carried  into  effect,  from  the  sav- 
ings of  his  preferments,  by  the  noble  and  sdf-denying  ardi- 
bishop  Sancroft.  Queen  Anne  followed  his  example  on  the 
most  extended  scale  of  royal  munificence,  and  her  generosity 
has  placed  her  name  high  on  the  list  of  royal  foundresses  in 
the  Christian  church. 
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Lady  Marlborough  iras  now  at  the  piimade  of  her  long^^ 
anticipated  glory^  and  die  had  leigned  supvemely  over  the 
fDrmation  d  the  newfy-formed  royal  homehdd,  di^KMu^  of 
aU  places  therein  aa  it  seemed  good  in  her  eyea.     From  tb9 
nif^ity  Dutch  magnate  Portland,  down  to  the  humble  elear<* 
atarcher  Abrahal^  Sarah  of  Marlborough  placed  and  displaced 
wlKHnaoever  she  thought  fit.^    Very  unceremomoudyj  at  her 
instigation,  did  the  queen  eject  lord  Portland  from  the  ranger- 
ship  of  Windsor-park.    At  the  same  instant  he  had  the  vex* 
ation  to  behold  the  object  of  his  aTOwed  hatred,  lady  Marl« 
borough,  leap  into  the  place.*   The  queen,  too,  testified  some 
ofher  hoarded  hates  and  antipa^es:  Charles eail of  Macdes* 
idd  was  dischai^ed  by  her  firom  aU  the  rich  offices  and  sine- 
cores  with  which  he  had  been  loaded  by  her  sister  and  her 
wpcfose.    Her  majesty^a  reasons,  according  to  his  own  quota* 
tion  of  her  words,  were  ''  because  he  had  thrown  blood  in  her 
Mbsa^n  bee/** — a  startling  metaphor,  whereby  queen  Anne 
mdicated  her  remembrance  of  his  being  the  chief  instigator 
m  the  calumny  that  loaded  her  father  with  the  death  of  lord 
iSsBcai,  who  destroyed  himself  in  the  Tower  at  the  explobioii 
of  *  the  Bye-house  plot/    Lord  Macdesfidd  was  at  that  time 
entitled  lord  Brandon:  he  had  been  banished  for  daugh* 
tering  a  poor  sentind,  who  only  did  his  duty  by  stopping 
him  and  another  nobleman  £rom  entering  the  palace  of  White- 
hall by  the  stairs  that  led  from  St.  Jameses-park  to  the  Long 
Gallery  at  a  forbidden  hoar,  when  returning  from  their  orgies. 
Hie  transaction  was  a  cowardly  one,  for  the  two  titled  ruffianai^ 
Betting  upon  the  poor  youth  together,  flung  him  OTcr  the 
hdostrade,  and  broke  his  bones  miserably  on  the  pavement/ 
Fw  tfads  detestable  murder  lord  Brandon  was  jusfly  con* 
denuied  to  die,  but  his  punishment  was  unwisdy  commuted 
hy  Jamea  n.  to  banishment.    While  in  Holland,  he  became 
the  snthor  of  the  numerous  attacks  on  king  James,  dung- 
ing him  with  the  death  of  lord  Essex,  to  which  queen  Anne 
dnded.    He  returned  as  v^  patriot  widi  the  prince  of  Orange; 
he  became  a  minister  of  state,  and,  when  eari  of  Macdesfidd, 

*  Con  MS8,  lady  ]farilK)foogli'i  iCiitemeBt.  'Hiid.  'Ibid. 

^MilcfkrdBnBidonlbriirafder;  HowdFf  Sfeite  TUak. 
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enjoyed  an  immense  share  in  the  enormous  grants  which 
William  III.  bestowed  on  his  supporters. 

Queen  Anne  about  the  same  time  abolished,  by  order  of 
council  pubhdy  announced/  the  injurious  practice  of  per- 
mitting the  sale  of  places  in  the  royal  household.  It  was  a 
Tery  bad  French  custom,  brought  in  with  the  Restoration, 
but  openly  and  officially  transacted  since  the  Revolution,  when 
jdaoes  at  court  were  purchased  of  the  former  possessor,  ex- 
actly as  officers  buy  their  commissions  in  the  army  at  the 
present  time.  Thus  the  sovereign  was  deprived  of  the  prero- 
gative of  choosing  his  or  her  own  servants,  nor  could  any 
xemarkable  degree  of  fidelity  be  expected  from  the  purchasers. 
The  proverb  says,  "what  a  man  buys  he  may  sell:''  too 
many  of  the  retainers  of  royalty  in  those  days  did  not  limit 
their  sales  to  their  offices.  "  The  master  of  the  horse,''  says 
the  Marlborough  MSS.,  "  the  groom  of  the  stole,  and  the 
comptroller  of  the  household, — ^in  short,  every  body  who  had 
HkB  disposal  of  places  in  these  departments,  dsumed  the  right 
to  sell  them,  and  were  no  more  ashamed  of  taking  the  pro- 
ceeds than  of  receiving  their  salaries,  or  their  rents  out  of  the 
country."- 

It  may  be  observed,  that  lady  Marlborough  in  her  memo- 
rials, either  edited  or  inedited,  takes  the  credit  of  every  gene- 
rous action  done  by  her  royal  mistress  while  she  remained  in 
ffiivour.  If  an  old  servant  were  pensioned,  she  audaciously 
asserts  that  she  continued  his  salary,  although  the  cost  was 
paid  from  the  privy-purse.  When  queen  Anne  issued  her 
palace-ordinance  to  the  public,  "  that  no  more  places  were  ta 
be  sold  in  her  household,"  lady  Marlborough  records  the  fact; 
Imt,  after  indulging  at  length  in  the  warmest  flow  of  self- 
pniise  on  her  own  generosity,  assures  her  friends,  pubhc  and 
private,  "  that  the  command  was  really  issued  by  herself.'^  It 
is  dubious  whether  queen  Anne's  master  of  the  horse,  her 
comptroller  of  the  household,  and  her  groom  of  the  stole 
would  have  obeyed  any  orders  but  those  of  the  queen,  requir* 
ing  them  to  relinquish  the  profits  of  the  sale  of  places  under 

*  Toone'9  Chronology,  July  10, 1702. 
^  Coxe  MSB.,  vol.  3diY. ;  inedited  letter  of  the  dachess  of  MarlBorotigh. 


ihem^  which  they  were  ^^  no  more  ashamed  of  taking,  thaa 
they  were  of  receiving  their  rents  of  landed  property/^  The 
queen  actually  followed  the  impulse  of  her  own  bountiful 
temper^  and  her  favourite  made  the  best  of  the  royal  ordem 
for  the  exaltation  of  her  own  consequence,  by  holding  a  sort 
of  tribonal  in  the  palace,  something  like  the  court  of  requests^ 
where,  with  great  pomp,  she  took  petitions  and  heard  grieve 
Slices.  Her  account  of  her  own  doings  at  the  accession^ 
affords  some  information  regarding  the  establishment  of  the 
royal  household  of  queen  Anne. 

'^The  first  thing  of  the  kind,'^  says  lady  Marlborough,,* 
''that  comes  into  my  mind,  is  in  relation  to  sir  Edward  Law* 
rmoe.  Some  time  after  the  death  of  king  William,  he  desired 
leave  to  speak  with  me.  On  being  admitted,  he  addressed 
luiDflelf  to  me  with  this  complaint:  He  had  given  eight 
hundred  pounds  for  a  place  in  that  king's  household,  lord 
Jersey  being  lord  chamberlain,  but  by  the  death  of  his  majesty^ 
and  his  servants  not  being  paid  by  the  queen,  he  had  lost  his 
money  and  his  salary  too,  '  and  hoped  /  would  consider  his 
case.'  I  told  him  '  that  he  came  too  late,  for  the  queen  had 
appomted  all  her  family ;  however,  I  would  do  what  I  could 
tot  the  queen  to  take  him  on  the  next  vacancy,'  which  I 
accordingly  did,  without  receiving  any  thing  firom  him,  and 
he  still  enjoys  the  place.  The  pages  of  the  backstairs  are 
places  so  considerable,  that  I  have  been  told  several  grooms  of 
the  stole  have  sold  them  for  a  thousand  guineas  each ;  but  I 
gave  them  freely  to  Mr.  Kirk,  Mr.  Saxton,  and  Mr.  Smithy 
purely  at  the  request  of  three  ladies,  lady  Charlotte  Bevervaart^ 
lady  Fitsharding,  and  the  countess  of  Plymouth,  that  married 
hifibop  Bias.  AH  the  other  places  I  had  to  dispose  of  were  in 
the  robes,  which  I  made  no  more  advantage  of  than  the  others. 
I  gave  the  place  of  waiter  ' in  the  robes^  to  Mr.  Curtis,  who 
had  numried  a  woman  that  had  served  my  children.  I  gave 
ttother  place  of  the  kind  to  Mr.  Foster,  who  had  served  the 
doke  of  Marlborough,  and  I  made  William  Lovegrove  coffer* 
hesrer,  who  was  also  a  servant  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough. 
^IW  three  were  turned  out  of  their  places  by  the  duchess  of 

*  Com  M8&,ToLxliT.;  letter  to  Mr.  HutcfaiiiMo^Siiedited:  Brit  Mi 
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Samerset  in  the  most  shameful  manner,  to  make  room  tor  her 
own  servants.^  I  also  gave  a  place  of  coffer-bearer  to  Mr. 
Woolrich,  and  another,  undar  the  groom  of  the  stole,  to  Mr. 
Hodges,  who  had  both  been  servants  in  the  family  of  the 
^pnnceas.  Besides  these,  I  made  Mrs.  Abrahal,  whom  I  shall 
]iave  occasion  to  mention  hereafter,  '  the  queen's  starcher,'  and 
*«ettled  a  hundred  a-year  on  her,  because  she  had  washed  the 
queen's  heads  for  twenty  pounds  a-year  when  she  was  princess/' 
Xhe  ''  queen's  heads''  were  the  Bniasek-lace  comette  caps  of 
three  stages,  an  old-lady  style  of  dress,  which  had  he&OL  made 
ftsfaionable  throughout  Europe  by  the  costume  which  madame 
de  Maintenon,  the  elderly  spouse  of  Louis  XIV.,  thought 
proper  to  adopt.  Even  babies  wore  this  very  queer  cap,  wludi 
somewhat  resembled  the  fa9ade  of  a  church,  with  three  gaDe- 
xies,  each  higher  than  the  oUier.  Between  the  queen's  stardier, 
Mrs.  Abrahal,  and  the  duchess,  a  fierce  feud  ensued  afterward^ 
]mt  all  was  harmonions  at  this  halcyon  period.  **  I  gave  tiie 
place  of  sempstress  to  the  queen,"  pursues  the  dudiess,  ^  to 
Mrs.  Bavensford,  (who  has  sinee  married  a  son  of  the  bishop 
of  Ely,)  because  her  mother  was  in  the  same  place  before." 

The  queen  furtiber  caused  an  order  of  conncQ  to  be  ea* 
forced  in  the  department  of  the  gre^i  doth,  that  every  penxm 
faking  office  was  to  testify,  by  solemn  oath,  that  he  did  not 
Ipay  any  thing  lor  his  place.^  The  duchess  of  Marlborough 
daims  all  tiiese  rteps  as  the  result  of  her  own  bright  integrity 
and  scorn  of  ready  cash,  while  giving  the  only  informatioa 
leading  to  the  f act^  that  queen  Anne  was  the  sovereign  who 
actually  destroyed  the  place^sdling  system  at  the  British 
court.  It  had  been  winked  at  by  easy  Oiarles,  her  unde, 
who  suffered  his  court-harpies  to  fill  all  lower  offices  with 
mercenaries^  who  could  not  be  removed  for  their  misdeedsy 
because  ''the  poor  folk,  oddsfish!  had  paid  their  cash  to 
Buckingham  or  KilUgiew,  or  some  other  merry  villains." 
IntelligeQce  of  this  custom  went  forth  into  distant  provinces, 
and  shoals  of  harmless  country  gentlemen  swarmed  up  to 

^  Sereral  yeu*  afterwardi,  when  the  dnoheti  of  XarlborQqgbL  wu  deprived  oi 
Iter  offices  of  mistieH  of  the  robes  and  groom  of  the  stole. 

*  Goxe  MSS.,  ToL  xliv. ;  letter  of  the  duchen  of  Harlboroiigli  to  Hr.  Hntdun* 
Mniinedited. 
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coQit  with  tbeir  ready  cash  in  hand^  to  deal  for  court  places 
wiffi  tite  said  "merry  Tillains/'  The  atoiy  was  rife  at  queen 
Anne's  board  of  green  doth^  that  Killigrew  had  actoally  sold 
te  some  of  these  good  people  the  imaginary  offices  of  "  the 
king's  physic-taster/'  and  the  "royal  curtain-drawer;'''  and 
when  the  injured  parties  claimed  their  places^  or  the  return 
of  their  gold,  they  found  that  the  gold  was  spent^  and  the 
mvention  of  tiiese  absurd  offices  was  only  meant  as  a  capital 
good  joke. 

Although  queen  Anne  had  put  sudi  stringent  restrictions 
on  the  sale  of  places,  such  r^;ulations  had  the  sole  effect  of 
Kmtting  the  negotiations,  and  the  attendant  profits,  to  her 
female  "may(v  of  the  palace;''  for,  notwithstanding  lady 
Marlborough's  Tehement  praises  of  her  own  himesty  and  dis- 
interestedness  in  such  cases,  the  assertions  of  her  contemp(K 
tuy,  CSunningham,  directly  contradict  her.  That  historian 
being  hi  the  confidence  of  the  house  of  Ai^le,  (remarkable 
as  its  nobles  were  for  rerolutionary  proceedings  in  the  sevens 
teenih  century,)  cannot  be  suq)ected  of  Jacobite  antipathy  to 
the  dudiess,  yet  his  words  are  these :  "  Within  the  palace 
itidf  was  a  very  busy  market  of  all  the  offices  of  government. 
Hie  queen's  own  relations  were  kept  at  a  distance,  and  all 
tiiiiigs  were  transacted  by  the  sole  authority  of  (me  woman, 
to  whom  there  was  no  access  but  by  the  golden  road.'" 

The  queoif  alarmed  at  the  effects  of  an  asthma,  which  had 
in  the  course  of  the  summer  endangered  the  life  of  the  prince;^ 
her  husband,  rescdved  to  make  a  western  progress,  from 
^Viodsor  to  Bath,  tor  the  recovery  of  his  health.  Her  majesty 
took  Oxford  in  her  way,  and  though  she  rested  there  but  one 
■ight,  was  received  with  the  most  fervent  loyalty.  The  es- 
oaple  of  William  III.,  who  refused  to  eat  the  banquet  pro* 
rided  for  him  at  Oxford,  on  some  suspicicm  of  poison,  in  the 
year  1696,  was  not  fdkwed  by  his  successor,  who  did  mora 
tiian  ample  justice  to  the  hospitality  of  the  university ;  like- 
wise, she  took  most  graciously  the  aocustomed  gift  of  Wood^ 
ito&  gloves,  and  a  Bible,  promising  at  the  same  time  a  future 

^  TiuebB,hj Sin£L 
*  GoDfaiglMn^  Hkt  of  Qreat  Britaia,  voL  i.  p.  968. 
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Tisit.^  The  citizens  of  Bath,  in  their  address  of  oongratola- 
tion  to  Anne  on  her  accession,  had  invited  her  to  revisit  their 
citv,  where  she  had,  in  the  most  louring  periods  of  her  career^ 
always  been  received  with  undeviating  marks  of  attachment. 
On  the  confines  of  Somersetshire  her  majesty  and  prince 
Greorge  were  welcomed  with  signal  marks  of  honour  and 
affection.  One  hundred  young  men  of  Bath  city,  uniformly 
dad  and  armed,  and  two  hundred  of  the  young  women  dressed 
as  Amazons,  met  the  queen  on  the  borders  of  the  county,  and 
conducted  her  cartiffe,  by  a  road  cut  for  the  occasion,  from 
the  sunmiit  of  Lansdowne  to  the  western  gate  of  Bath,  where 
the  corporation  received  the  royal  visitors,  and  conducted  them 
to  their  apartments.  So  great  a  concourse  thronged  to  the 
city  in  consequence  of  this  visit  of  the  queen,  that  the  articles 
of  general  consumption  rose  a  hundred  per  cent,  and  a  guinea 
Br-night  was  charged  for  a  bed.'  The  first  day  of  September, 
1702,  is  the  date  of  this  arrival,  and  about  the  same  period  is 
recorded  a  curious  incognito  visit  which  G^rge  of  Denmark 
made  to  the  neighbouring  city  of  Bristol.  His  consorts  name 
is  woven  up  in  the  story  as  queen  when  it  occurred,  but 
though  the  incidents  may  be  true,  there  must  be  a  great  mis- 
take in  the  chronology,  for  the  prince-consort  was  a  decided 
invahd  soon  after  the  queen's  accession,  his  locomotion  being 
too  seriously  impeded  with  gout,  dropsy,  and  asthma,  for  flying 
visits  of  the  species  commemorated  in  the  topography  of  Bristol 
and  other  grave  authorities. 

Once  on  a  time,  then,  George  of  Denmark  went  to  Bristol, 
Bnd  proceeded  to  examine  the  Uons  thereof.  He  made  his 
appearance  on  the  Exchange,  attended  solely  by  a  mihtazy 
officer,  remaining  there  till  the  merchants  had  withdrawn,  none 
of  them  having  either  the  courage  or  the  inclination  to  ask 
him  to  partake  of  any  hospitality.  All  departed  excepting  a 
humble  bodice-maker,  one  John  Duddlestone,  whose  abode 
was  in  Corn-street.  The  good  man  walked  up  to  prince 
George,  and  asked  him,  ^'Are  you,  sir,  the  husband  of  our 
queen  Anne,  as  folks  say  you  are?"  The  prince  replied 
"  that  such  was  the  fisu;t.''    John  Duddlestone  resumed,  ''  that 

>  Boyer'i  Annals,  1702.  *  Warner't  Hiftoy  of  Bath. 
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he  had  seen,  with  great  concern,  that  none  of  the  prune  mer< 
chants  on  'Change  had  invited  him  home;  but  it  was  not  for 
want  of  love  or  loyalty,  but  merely  because  each  was  afraid 
of  the  presumption  of  addressing  so  great  a  man/'  John 
Duddlestone  added^  "  that  the  shame  to  Bristol  would  be  great, 
nevertheless^  if  the  husband  of  their  queen  was  obliged,  for 
want  of  hospitality,  to  dine  at  an  inn;  he  therefore  begged 
him,  humble  as  he  was,  to  accompany  him  home  to  dinner, 
and  to  bring  his  soldier-officer  along  with  him, — ^if  they  could 
eat  what  he  had  to  offer  them,  which  was  a  good  piece  of  roast 
bee^  a  plum-pudding,  and  some  ale  of  his  wife's  own  brew, 
ing/'  Prince  Geoi^  was  charmed  with  this  most  original 
invitation,  and  accepted  it  with  gratitude,  although  he  had 
already  bespoken  his  dinner  at  the  White  Lion.  His  royal 
highness  and  his  noble  companion  accompanied  John  Duddle. 
stone  to  his  home,  and  when  that  worthy  citizen  arrived  there, 
lie  called  to  his  spouse  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  "  Wife,  wife ! 
pat  on  a  dean  apron  and  come  down,  for  the  queen's  husband 
and  a  soldier-gentleman  are  come  to  dine  with  us/'  Dame 
Duddlestone  descended  forthwith,  dad  in  a  dean  blue  apron, 
and,  according  to  the  national  English  custom  of  that  era, 
was  saluted  by  prince  Greoi^  when  she  entered  the  parlour. 

In  the  course  of  their  dinner,  his  royal  highness  asked  his 
entertainer  "if  he  ever  went  to  London?"  John  Duddle- 
stone  replied,  "  that  since  the  ladies  had  chosen  to  wear  stays 
instead  of  bodices,  he  sometimes  went  thither  to  buy  whale- 
bone." The  prince,  when  he  took  leave,  requested  his  host 
''that,  the  next  time  he  travelled  there,  he  would  bring  his 
wife,  and  to  be  sure  to  take  her  to  court."  He  at  the  same 
time  gave  him  a  card,  which  he  said  would  facilitate  his  admis* 
sion  at  Windsor-castle. 

Whensoever  the  pleasing  inddent  of  John  Duddlestone's 
hospitahty  to  George  of  Denmark  might  have  occurred,  it  is 
certain  that,  on  Thursday,  September  3,  1702,  that  worthy 
citizen  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  queen,  with  lus  former 
guest  by  her  side,  make  their  state  entry  into  Bristol  in  the 
rojral  carriage.     The  records  of  the   bright  dty  expressly 
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remark  that  the  queen's  coach  was  bladc^  drawn  by  black 
borses,  with  black  harness  and  housings.  Such  dismal  trap^ 
pings,  which  were  likewise  seen  on  the  twelve  carriages  tbat 
made  up  the  royal  procession,  were  in  conaequ^ace  of  the 
deep  mourning  which  still  prevailed  for  king  William.  HRie 
Bristx>l  annals  likewise  mention  that  the  mourning  worn  by 
the  royal  persons  was  purple.  The  queen  and  prince  George 
went  through  all  the  usual  routine  of  a  grand  civic  recepliony 
from  which  the  andent  customs  of  pageantry  and  presents 
were  entirely  exduded;  and  then  partook  of  a  magnificent 
dinner,  at  the  great  house  of  sir  Thomas  Day,  Bridge-end.^ 
Here  queen  Anne  gave  receptions  to  mistress  mayoress  and 
other  Bristol  ladies,  who  kissed  her  majesty's  hand,  and  went 
through  the  regular  court  presentations.  Wben  the  fatigoing 
day  came  to  a  dose,  the  queen,  with  her  invalid  ooniort^  en- 
tered their  black  vehicle,  and,  followed  by  tiieir  long  funeral- 
looking  procession  of  monming  coaches,  arrived  safely  at  tiie 
neighbouring  city  of  Bath  that  night. 

In  the  course  of  the  first  four  months  of  ber  acceseion^  tbe 
queen  seems  to  have  taken  considerable  pleasure  in  rewarding 
any  instances  of  disinterested  attention,  which  either  she  or  ber 
consort  had  experienced  during  their  previous  long  eclipse  of 
court  favour.  The  kindness  of  Mrs.  Davies,  of  Twickenham, 
was  rewarded  by  a  renewal  of  her  expiring  lease  of  the  house 
she  had  lent  for  the  reception  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  for 
which  purpose  queen  Anne  wrote  an  especial  request  to 
Catharine  of  Braganza,  of  whose  dower  the  old  manor-house 
and  ite  demesne  made  part.  The  royal  visit  to  Bristol  evi- 
dentiy  brought  John  Buddlestone  to  the  memory  of  prince 
Geoi^,  and  caused  that  worthy  citizen's  connexion  with 
royalty  to  conclude  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  The  queen 
remained  at  Bath  until  within  a  few  days  of  the  assembling 
of  her  parliament.  On  her  homeward  progress,  the  following 
picturesque  incident  occurred:  queen  Anne,  being  hunting 
near  Lippock,  alighted  from  her  equipage  and  reposed  herself 

*  It  is  noted  in  the  Bristol  dvic  reoarda^  that  the  queen's  owucool^  Kr.  I^mli^ 
was  employed  to  dren  the  dinner. 
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on  A  green  bank,  while  the  lord  of  the  manor  caused  the 
whole  of  the  deer  in  his  district^  five  hundred  in  number^  to 
he  driven  past  her;  so  that  she  may  be  said  to  have  reviewed 
them.  The  queen  said^  '^  that  she  had  never  before  seen  so 
many  deer  in  her  hfe  at  once,  and  considered  it  a  stately 
A^t  for  a  prince  to  look  upon/'  TioB  Iradition  was  retailed, 
from  an  old  man  who  had  assisted  with  the  deer  in  his  youth^ 
to  the  celebrated  naturalist.  White  of  Selbome. 

When  John  Buddlestone  needed  a  new  supply  of  whale^ 
bone,  he  took  his  worthy  dame  behind  him  on  his  pack*horse, 
and  journeyed  London-ward.  He  found  an  easy  admittance 
at  the  royal  castle  of  Windsor  in  his  way  firom  the  west^  and 
was  introduced  by  prince  George  to  the  queen.  Her  majesty 
thanked  them  for  their  hospitality  to  her  consort,  and  in 
return  invited  them  to  dine  with  hw.  She  told  them  they 
must  have  court-dresses  for  the  occasion,  which  should  be  pro- 
vided by  the  officers  of  her  wardrobe,  but  she  wished  them  to 
choose  the  material.  John  Duddlestone  and  his  dame  chose 
purple  velvet,  such  as  the  prince  had  on  at  that  time.  The 
suits  were  accordingly  made,  and  worn  at  the  royal  dinner- 
party^ queen  Anne  herself  presenting  them  to  her  guests  ''  as 
the  most  loyal  persons  in  the  city  of  Bristol.''  After  dinner, 
her  majesty  desired  John  Duddlestone  to  kneel  down,  and, 
according  to  the  very  words  and  accent  of  his  good  helpmate 
in  her  oft-repeated  description  of  the  scene,  first  laid  a  sword 
on  his  head,  and  then  said,  ^^  Ston  up,  sir  Jan.'' 

Queen  Anne  offered  sir  John  Duddlestone  a  place  under 
government,  or  a  gratuity  in  money;  but  with  the  sturdy 
honesty  of  a  by-gone  day,  the  hospitable  citizen  would  accept 
of  neither ;  "  for,"  he  said,  "  they  wanted  nothing,  and  had 
fifty  pounds  of  savings  out  at  use ;  and  he  doubted,  from  the 
number  of  people  he  saw  about  her  majesty's  house,  that  her 
living  must  be  very  expensive."  Queen  Anne,  however,  pre- 
sented the  newly  made  lady  Duddlestone  with  her  own  gold 
watch  from  her  side.  With  this  mark  of  royal  favour  the 
good  dame  was  particularly  delighted,  and  never  &iled  of 
wearing  it  over  her  blue  apron-string  whenever  she  went  t 
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Bristol  market.     Such  is  the  tradition  of  Bristol^  related  in 
the  topographical  work  descriptive  of  that  city.* 

While  the  queen  remained  at  Windsor-castle,  after  her  re* 
turn  from  her  visit  to  the  west,  she  received  a  familiar  and 
confidential  letter  from  Ernest  duke  of  Saxe-Ehrstein^  de« 
ploring  the  death  of  his  duchess  in  childbed  of  a  Httle  son. 
He  further  acquainted  the  queen  that  the  child  survived  its 
mother,  and  that  he  had  had  him  christened  "  Anne  '*  in  her 
Jionour.  The  infant  Saxon  prince  was  not  the  only  one  of 
the  queen's  godsons  who  were  endowed  with  the  femimzie 
name  of  Anne.  Among  the  great  mass  of  Christian  names^ 
which  it  is  the  custom  in  Germany  to  bestow  on  an  infant 
in  baptism,  the  impretending  name  of  the  queen  of  Great 
Britain  might  glide  without  much  notice ;  but  the  fact  is,  that 
''lord  Anne''  was  not  an  uncommon  sound  in  the  British 
peerage  or  army  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  to 
the  great  affliction  of  the  queen's  unfortunate  godsons. 

'  Gorry^B  Hutorj  of  Bristol.  It  is  likewise  quoted  in  Hone's  Tear-Book,  and 
'elated  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  There  is  another  sir  John  Buddlcstone^ 
created  a  haronet  in  1691>  a  wealthy  tobacoo-merchanf^  who  with  his  lady  wo^ 
haried  in  All  Saints*  church,  BristoL 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Change  of  queen  Anne's  feelings  towards  lady  Harlborongb — Qaeen  conceals  her 
dislike — Bemnnerates  the  Marlboroughs  for  former  sernces — Her  letter  on 
that  subject —  Creates  lord  Marlborongh  a  duke — Queen  presents  the  Marl'* 
boroogha  with  a  pension  firom  priyy-pur8e--Qneen  tormented  by  the  reproaches 
of  the  duchess — Queen's  exculpatory  letters — Her  g^fts,  &c  —  Queen's  oon- 
trovwrsy  witb  the  duchess  on  creation  of  peers — Queen  sceptres  Scotch  acta 
of  parliament  by  commission — Offers  to  restore  bishop  Ken  to  his  see — Aocepta 
his  resignation,  and  his  recommendation  of  Dr.  Hooper — Queen  receives  a  visit 
from  the  king  of  Spain — Queen's  letters  to  nr  Greorge  Booke,  her  admiral— 
Queen  oelebmtes  her  birthday  by  her  bonnfy  to  the  chnich  of  England — ^Bo- 
■gnation  of  the  queen's  uncle  as  her  prime-minister — ^Entire  change  of  her 
government  from  tory  to  whig — Queen  faUs  completely  into  the  power  of  the 
dneben  of  Marlborough — SecSret  influence  of  her  consort  in  favour  of  the  whigs 
and  dissenters  —  Queen's  touching  for  '  the  evil'  —  Her  order  in  council  for 
healing-service — ^Mode  of  the  queen's  performing  it,  &c — Queen's  improve- 
ments at  Kensington-palace — She  builds  a  banqueting-room  there — Her  springy 
and  sommer  fStes  at  Kensington — Bontine  of  residences  at  her  summes 
palaces* 

QuiE£N  Anne's  fond  devotion  to  lady  Marlborongh  had  been 
nearly  commensurate  with  her  own  existence.  Her  majesty 
was  but  in  her  thirty-eighth  year^  and  full  thirty  years  of  that 
duration  she  had  loved  her  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  object.  The  agreeable  hurry  and  flutter  of  inducting 
friends  or  customers  to  the  sweets  of  places  and  preferments, 
and  the  still  greater  luxury  of  expelling  enemies  firom  them^ 
had,  however^  blinded  lady  Marlborough  to  the  important  fact, 
that  her  royal  mistress  began  her  reign  with  feelings  towards 
her  of  a  very  different  nature  from  those  which  had  hitherto 
actuated  her  conduct.  The  queen's  words^  either  written  or 
in  utterance,  were  more  caressing  than  ever;  ''for/'  says  her 
contemporary.  Swift,  "  there  was  not,  perhaps,  in  all  England  a 
person  who  understood  more  artificially  to  disguise  her  passions. 
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than  qneen  Anne.  Upon  her  first  coming  to  the  throne^  lady 
Marlborough  had  lost  all  favour  with  her^  as  her  majesty  often 
acknowledged  to  those  who  told  it  to  me.'^^  He  meant 
Abigail^  and  her  sister  Maiy  Hill,  and  much  the  historiaa 
importuned  these  persons  to  tell  him  the  particulars  of  the 
offeooe  given ;  they  never  told  him,  but  he  expresses  his  belief 
that  it  arose  firom  a  mere  breach  of  etiquette, — ^that  some  ruffle, 
periwig,  ts^,  tassel,  or  furbelow,  worn  disrespectfully  in  its 
wrong  place,  had  caused  the  quarreL  To  do  queen  Anne 
justice,  although  an  acddental  circumstance,  connected  with 
a  matter  as  trifling,  had  brought  to  her  ears  the  hatred  and 
loathing  her  ungratefiil  favourite  bore  to  her,  it  was  not  the 
trifle  itself,  but  tike  cruel  words  she  unwillingly  had  heard  that 
changed  her  loving  heart  towards  her  long-cherished  "  Mrs. 
Freemui.''  However,  no  one  knew  that  change  but  Abigail, 
and  she  revealed  it  not,  but  let  it  gradually  develope  itself  by 
those  imperceptible  means  which  are  scarcely  to  be  defined. 

When  the  grand  occupation  of  the  coronation  was  over, 
lady  Marlborough,  the  new  mistress  of  the  robes,  began  in- 
stinctively to  fed  rather  than  to  perceive  this  change.  She 
forthwith  commenced  carping,  quarrelliiig,  and  hunting  for 
affronts, — ^practices  which  appear  not  in  any  former  specimens 
o£  her  correspcmdenoe,  at  least  with  her  royal  mistaress.  The 
queen,  on  the  other  hand,  was  eager  to  grant  the  Marlboron^is 
all  the  advantages  which  their  avarice  and  ambiticm  had 
anticipated  on  her  attainment  of  power.  Maiiborough  had 
jet  his  finrtune  to  make  from  her  bounty.  He,  who  had 
begun  the  world  with  nothing,  notwithstanding  his  almost) 
supernatural  efforts  at  saving,*  had  no  capital  commensurate 
with  his  title  of  earl,  or  with  the  still  higher  flights  of  his 
ambition.  Queen  Anne  was  willing  to  indulge  the  appetite 
cf  the  pair  f(»r  wealth  and  honours.  While  this  plan  was  in 
process,  her  majesty  redoubled  her  caressing  expressions,  that 

'  SwifVs  Memoirs  of  the  Queen's  Ministry,  voL  iu.  p.  172. 

'  Lord  Dartmoatb  emunerates  among  the  sins  of  the  Marlboroaghs  against  their 

royal  patroneasy  "that  thej  ased  every  thing  bek>ngii^  to  the  qneen  as  if  it  "anm 

their  own ;  that  the  vciy  linen  that  the  dnke  took  every  year  to  the  amiy  was 

furmshcd  hy  her  majesty." — Lord  Dartmouth's  Kotes  to  Bumef  s  Own  Time^» 

•^  vi.  p.  81. 
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lier  prescmied  fiKTomites  might  feed  qoickty  and  peacefblly, 
£9r  the  did  not  wish  to  iaciir  their  reproach  of  sending  them 
empty  awaj;  bat  that  she  meant  nltimately  to  break  with 
tfaem^  what  peraaa  can  doubt  who  watches  the  gradual 
tendency  of  erery  transactioQ  relating  to  queen  Anne  and 
the  Marlboron^ifl? 

The  queen  came  from  Windsor  to  St  James's-palace,  in 
time  to  open  her  parliament^  Octobar  20^  1702.  The  house 
of  commoiis  was  newly  dected^  and  was  supposed  to  be 
replete  with  toiy  principles.  Bobert  Harlq^  was  chosen 
speaker  for  the  third  time.  Her  majesty  had  left  lady  Marl- 
borough at  Windsor^  and  meant  to  dispense  with  her  attend- 
ance in  her  grand  state-visit  to  the  city^  which  was  appointed 
to  take  plaee  on  the  lord  mayor's-day^  then  celebrated  October 
29.  The  first  step  the  queen  took,  consonant  to  her  inten- 
tions of  rewarding  the  earl  of  Marlborough  for  his  former 
idhesion  to  her  interests,  was  announced  in  a  letter  to  his 
kd^,  written  two  days  after  the  opening  of  parliament: — 

QVBDT  AVKX  TO  TEX  LAST  MATtLHOBOUgH.* 

(J*  A#  ntfOMf  qfMorUg  tmd  I%temtm.) 

"St.  James'^Oct.22. 
*I  }mfB  hadf  this  evening,  the  fatisfiu:tion  of  my  dear  Mrs.  Freeman*8  [letter] 
of  jesterdty,  for  which  I  give  joa  Bimy  thaolcs ;  and  though  I  think  it  a  long 
tine  anoe  I  amr  yon,  I  do  not  denre  yoa  to  come  one  minute  sooner  to  town  than 
k  tmj  fbr  yon*  bat  will  wait  with  patience  for  the  happy  hoar ;  and  only  beg; 
when  yoa  do  oome»  yoa  would  send  for  a  ooacb,  and  not  make  one  of  a  chaise.'' 

Lady  Marlborough^  it  seems^  did  not  then  keep  a  carriage  of 
her  own.  She  was  therefore  to  send  for  one  of  the  queen's 
coaches^  and  give  up  her  plan  of  travelling  from  Windsor  in  a 
post-chaise.     The  queen  continues^ — 

"  Lord  treasnrer  intends  to  send  yoa  a  copy  of  the  address  to  the  house  of 
lardi»  which  i»  to  be  given  to  me  to-morrow,  and  that  gires  me  an  opportunity  of 
■MBtkniing  m  thing  which  I  did  not  intend  to  do  ^ei.  It  is  rezy  uneasy  to  your 
poor,  unftrtnnate,  fiiithAd  Morley,  to  think  that  «A«  has  so  vety  little  in  her  power 
to  diow  yon  how  sensible  Jam  of  all  lord  Marlboroagh's  kindness,  especially 
when  he  deserves  all  that  a  rich  crown  coald  give.  Bnt»  sinoe  there  is  nothing 
dM  at  this  time,  I  hope  yon  wiU  give  me  leave,  as  soon  as  he  comes,  to  make 
him  adoke. 

"I  know  that  my  dear  Mrs.  Freeman  does  not  care  fcr  any  thing  of  that  kind; 
nor  m  I  satisfied  with  it;  beeanae  it  does  not  enough  express  the  value  I  have 
iir  Mn.  Freeman,  nor  ever  can  how  pasBiMiafply  I  am  youz%  my  dear  M». 


'  Coxe's  Idfe  of  Marlborooghy  voL  i.  p.  202. 
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It  will  be  observed^  that  tbere  is  no  actual  mention  of  suit- 
able provision  to  support  this  dukedom  in  the  queen's  letter. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  the  announcement  of  the  royal  inten** 
tions  gave  lady  Marlborough  more  alarm  than  pleasure. 
''  When  I  read  the  queen's  letter,  I  let  it  drop  out  of  my 
hand/'  said  lady  Marlborough,  "  and  was  for  some  minutes 
like  one  that  had  received  the  news  of  death."  It  wiD  be 
seen  that  the  queen  rectified  this  mistake  before  she  sent  her 
message  to  the  house  of  lords  for  the  creation  of  the  dukedom. 
Lord  Marlborough  was  more  grateful  than  his  wife  for  this 
distinction,  because  it  created  for  him  respect  among  the 
German  princes  in  Flanders,  where  he  was  commander-in* 
chief  of  the  allied  forces. 

Notwithstanding  the  caressing  terms  of  her  majesty's 
epistle,  a  controversy  was  going  on  between  lady  Marlborough 
and  herself.  Thus  early  in  the  reign  of  her  royal  mistress 
had  the  favourite  thoi^ht  fit  to  interfere  with  functions  of 
government.  The  discussion  was  on  the  occasion  of  creating 
foiu*  new  peers,  which  the  queen  or  her  ministry  had  resolved 
should  be  all  tories.  Lady  Marlborough  had  made  such 
violent  opposition  to  this  course  of  proceeding,  that  at  last  she 
actually  prevailed  on  the  queen,  by  her  importunity,  to  add, 
a  fifth,  Mr.  Harvey.  Upon  which  the  queen's  peers  refused 
their  titles,  if  a  whig  were  to  be  their  associate  in  the  new- 
made  nobility.  The  poor  queen,  who  was  nearly  divested  of 
the  power  that  had  appertained  to  her  ancestors,  was  still 
loaded  with  all  the  responsibility  of  it  in  the  eyes  of  her  people. 
In  her  endeavours  to  compromise  between  her  own  party  and 
that  of  her  favourite,  she  soothed  the  haughty  dame  with  an 
epistle,  indited  with  more  than  her  usual  servility  of  express 
sion.  It  will  be  observed  that  she  brings  in  the  word  blest 
oddly  enough,  to  make  the  reader  think  that  it  was  used  as 
an  ironical  substitute  for  its  antithesis : — 

QussK  AmnB  ax>  the  !La3>t  MASLBOBOFOff. 

(Under  the  namee  oj  Moriey  and  JF^reeman,) 

[1702].  <*  St.  Jtaud^B,  Satoiday/  [24tli  of  Oe(x>bor.] 
**  I  am  Tery  glad  to  find,  by  my  dear  Mn.  Freeman's  that  I  was  blett  wi€b. 

^  Conduct  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  p.  129.  The  duchess  makes  out  tho 
ate  of  the  month  in  the  course  of  her  comments,  by  observing  that  the  24tb  of 
October  fell  on  a  Saturday, 
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jnterdflj,  ibat  she  liked  my  speech ;  but  I  cannot  help  being  extremely  concerned 
yoQ  are  so  partial  to  the  whigH,  because  I  would  not  have  yon  and  your  poor^ 
uiiibrUmate,  faithfbl  Horley  d^fer  in  opinion  in  the  least  thing. 

"  What  I  said*  when  I  writ  last  upon  this  subject,  does  not  proceed  from  the 
insinuations  of  the  other  part ;  but  I  know  the  principles  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
knd,  and  I  know  also,  those  of  the  whigs,  and  it  is  that,  and  no  other  reason, 
whidi  makes  me  think  as  I  do  of  the  last.  And  upon  my  word,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Fieemaiiy  yon  are  mightily  mistaken  in  your  notion  of  a  true  whig,  for  the  cha* 
laeter  yoa  (^ve  of  than  does  not  in  the  least  belong  to  them,  but  to  the  church. 
Bat  I  will  say  no  moro  on  the  subject,  but  only  beg,  for  my  poor  sake,  that  you 
would  not  show  more  countenance  to  those  you  seem  to  have  so  much  inclination, 
finr,  than  for  the  church  party. 

"  SbtoB  y oa  have  staid  so  long  at  Windsor,  I  wish  now,  for  your  own  sake,  that 
you  would  stay  till  after  lord  mayor's-day,  (Oct  29  ^) ;  for  if  you  are  in  town,  yoa 
csn't  avoid  gcnng  to  the  sliow,  and  being  in  the  country  is  a  just  excuse;  and  I 
ttiink  one  would  be  glad  of  any,  to  av(nd  so  troublesome  a  bisne89,  I  am  at  thia* 
time  in  great  liaste,  and  therefore  can  say  no  more  to  my  dear,  dear  Hrs.  Free* 
man,  but  that  I  am  most  passionately  hers." 

The  '^  troublesome '^  business  alluded  to  by  her  majesty 
was  the  grand  civic  dinner,  attended  by  herself  and  the  prince 
on  lord  mayor's-day,  which  was  accompanied  by  the  utmost 
pomp  and  state.  Lady  Marlborough  was  evidently  too  great 
and  deUcate  a  lady  to  endure  the  welcome  of  the  citizens,  and 
was  thus  given  an  opportunity  of  absenting  herself.  Lord 
Marlborough  had  succeeded  in  the  capture  of  some  towns  in 
Flanders,  at  the  head  of  the  allied  armies.  It  is  certain  that 
his  progress  was  in  favourable  contrast  to  the  disastrous  cam 
paigns  of  William  III.;  yet  the  queen's  design  of  enriching' 
him  and  raising  him  to  a  dukedom,  was  decidedly  premature. 
These  intentions  evidently  emanated  from  her  majesty's  pre* 
vious  magnificent  promises  to  her  favourites ;  when  oppressed 
by  her  inimical  sister,  she  declared  that  a  ''  sunshine  day  would 
one  day  come  for  them.*'  Lord  Marlborough  returned  from 
his  campaign  in  November,  and,  on  the  28th  of  the  same 
month,  the  queen  put  in  execution  her  plans  regarding  his 
dukedom.  Her  majesty's  hurry  to  remunerate  the  Marlbo* 
roughs  for  all  they  had  done,  suffered,  or  lost  in  her  behalf, 
ahnost  defeated  its  own  object;  she  forgot  that  her  unde, 
Lawrence  earl  of  ilochester,  whose  honest  vigilance  had  de* 
tected  the  inroads  made  on  her  income  when  she  was  princess, 
VB8  at  the  head  of  affairs.     In  pursuance  of  her  intention^ 

^  Lord  mayor^s-day,  old  style. 
you  VUU  N 
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lier  majesty  sent  a  message  to  the  honse  of  commons,  de- 
claring "  that  it  was  her  pleasure  to  create  lord  Marlborough 
a  duke;  she  therefore  requested  a  pension  of  500M.  per 
annum  might  be  secured  to  Mm  and  his  heirs  from  the  post- 
office/'  Sir  Charles  Hedges  brought  the  queen's  message 
into  the  house,  signed  with  her  hand.  When  the  royal  plea- 
sure wafl  announced,  a  pause  so  deep  ensued  in  the  house  d 
commons,  that  the  speaker,'  Mr.  Horley,  rose,  and  looked 
about  him,  to  ascertain  who  meant  to  break  the  portentous 
ailence.'  Sir  Edward  Seymour  was  the  man,  and,  after  warm 
debates,  the  queen's  request  was  respectfully  denied,  on  the 
plea  "  that  lord  Marlborough's  services,  although  considerable, 
had  been  sufficiently  rewarded,  and  that  the  dangerous  custom 
of  the  preceding  reign  in  alienating  the  crown-revenues  for 
fiivoured  individuals  ought  to  be  avoided."'  The  queen  re- 
turned the  following  eltraordinary  answer  to  this  remark : — 

^I  s^all  always  think  myself  mach  concerned  to  rewaid  those  who  deserve 
well  of  me  and  the  pnUic.  On  this  aoooont,  Ibestowed  some  favours  antbedaka 
of  Harlborooghy  and  am  glad  to  find  yon  tl^nk  them  well  placed."* 

IFrom  this  circumstance  may  be  dated  the  lifelong  animosity 
that  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  manifested  to  the  tory  partf^ 
in  whose  ranks  she  and  her  husband  had  been  reckoned  since 
ihdr  well-known  expulsion  from  court  in  the  year  1691-2.  A 
saying,  at  the  same  time,  went  forth  among  the  populace 
**  that  the  queen  meant  to  give  to  one  duke  [of  Marlborough], 
all  the  gold  gained  at  Vigo  by  the  other  duke  [of  Ormonde]," 
'^alluding  to  the  recent  victory  and  spoils  taken  there  by 
Ormonde  and  admiral  Booke. 

The  queen  and  her  new  grace  of  Marlborough  were  in  con- 
atemation  at  the  turn  affairs  had  taken  in  parUament.  In 
hopes  of  somewhat  soothing  the  rage  of  the  duchess  against 
the  tories,  her  majesty  wrote  to  her,  the  same  day  that  the 
commons  refused  the  bill,  the  following  offer  of  endowment 
from  her  privy-purse.  The  note  is  without  date,  but  the 
occurrence  took  place  December  16,  1702. 

^  Robert  Harley,  elected  speaker  October  20,  that  year. 
>B«lph,  in  hu Other  Side  of  thaQoeetion,  194-199.  *Ibid.  «Ibid. 
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QuKDr  Asm  to  trx  Ditchiss  ov  IfisisoKoraH.^ 
(  Under  the  mamee  nf  Morley  and  Freeman^ 

"  I  esiiDot  bo  satufied  with  myself  without  doing  oomething  towards  making 
vp  what  has  been  so  malicioosly  hindered  in  parliament^  and  therefore  I  derire 
ny  dear  Mrs.  Freeman  and  Mr.  Freeman  [the  dnchess  and  dnke  of  Marlhoroogh] 
voold  be  80  kind  aa  to  aooept  of  two  thonwind  pomda  a-year  oat  of  the  privy- 
pane,  heride  the  grant  of  five.'  This  can  excite  no  envy,  for  nobody  need  know 
ft.  Not  tbat  I  would  disown  what  I  give  to  people  that  deserve,  especially  where 
"til  impoodble  to  reward  the  deserts  ;bot  you  may  keep  it  aa  a  secret  or  not^asyoa 
j/ktm,  I  beg  my  dear  Mrs.  Freenum  woold  never  any  way  give  me  an  answer 
to  this,  only  comply  with  the  desires  of  your  poor,  mifbrtmiatc,  fiiithful  Morlcy, 
thit  loves  yoa  most  tenderly,  and  is,  with  the  sinoerest  passion  imaginable, 

«  Tour's." 

The  letter  and  donation  failed  to  satisfy  the  enraged  duchess, 
who  refused  the  compensation  of  2000/.  per  annum  with  scorn. 
The  refusal  was,  however,  but  to  distress  the  queen,  and  fur- 
nish matter  for  perpetual  reproaches,  since,  years  afterwards, 
when  immensely  rich,  she  insisted  on  the  pension  with  all  its 
flRCsrs* 

After  the  peamiary  disappointment,  the  queen  had  little 
peace :  either  in  her  hours  of  retirement,  or  on  solemn  occa- 
lions  of  state,  she  was  liable  to  the  most  violent  vituperation 
from  the  woman  she  had  raised,  to  use  that  person^s  own 
words,  '^firomL  the  dust,''  to  be  her  scourge  and  punishment. 
The  duchess  of  Marlborough  kept  no  measures  with  the 
queen,  in  &ct,  either  in  writing  or  speaking  of  her  or  to  her. 
White  the  tones  were  in  power  she  constantly  abused  them 
as  enemiesiy  and  reviled  the  queen  as  their  accomplice,  until, 
rtreogthened  by  the  great  victories  obtained  by  her  husband, 
in  the  succeeding  year  she  effected  their  expulsion,*  and  the 
qioeen  fell  into  her  hands  "  a  crowned  slave,^'  as  her  majesty 
afterwards  pathetically  called  herself. 

The  vexation  occasioned  by  the  queen's  hasty  and  prema- 
ture attempt  to  acquit  herself  of  the  obhgations  daily  vaunted 
to  her  by  her  imperious  mistress  of  the  robes,  did  not  distract 
her  mind  from  the  benevolent  duties  of  her  reign.  The  firm 
eitablishment  of  Greenwich  Hospital  was  at  this  period  one  of 

^  Coxe,  Infe  of  Marlborough,  vol.  L  p.  208. 

'  The  qneen  mnst  mean,  fiu^e«4  of  the  intended  grant  of  five  thoosand  poonda 
per  amm,  tar  that  had  been  positively  refused  by  the  commons. 
*  Somervilk's  Beign  of  Queen  Anne,  toL  L  p.  82. 
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her  cares.    ''  Her  majesty  and  his  royal  highness  prince  Geoi^ 

commanded  that  the  model  of  Greenwich  Hospital  should  be 

brought  to  St.  James's^  and  were  pleased  to  view  the  same,  and 

highly  approved  of  the  intention  and  government  of  this  noble 

foimdation^  designed  for  the  maintenance  of  disabled  seamen. 

And  her  majesty  has  recommended  the  passing  some  proper 

biU  this  session  for  the  further  support  thereof;  and  if  the  bill 

pass^  it  will  soon  be  iii  a  state  to  admit  seamen  disabled  in 

her  service."  * 

The  following  letter,  hitherto  inedited,  was  written   by 

queen  Anne  to  her  cofferer,  sir  Benjamin  Bathurst.    Although 

a  simple,  business-like   communication,   its  tone  does   her 

honour  :— 

QuxBK  Akkb  to  Snt  Bvsjamts  BATinrBBT. 

''Windrar,  JnneS. 
''I  reoeWed  yours  yesterday,  and  should  be  very  glad  if  Potvin  would  brings 
down  y*  part  of  my  bed  he  shewed  yon ;  but  as  for  y  confectioner  yon  mentaao, 
I  do  not  aprove  of  him,  for  I  will  never  take  any  bodys  servant  from,  them,  tho 
they  seem  never  soe  willing  to  it.  Therefore  I  desire  you  would  look  out  for 
some  other,  or  if  you  could  meet  with  a  woman  y*  dot  those  kind  of  things  weD^ 
I  had  rather  have  one  than  a  man,  w*^  is  all  I  have  to  say,  but  y*  I  am  yoor  very 
affectionate  friend,  «  Amng.**  < 

Few  sovereigns,  perhaps,  would  have  allowed  themselves 
to  be  restrained  from  acquiring  a  desirable  servant  by  the  re- 
verence here  paid  by  queen  Anne  to  that  excellent  clause  in 
the  tenth  conmiandment  which  prohibits  us  from  coveting  our 
neighbours'  servants  any  more  than  their  goods, — a  cdause 
which  the  selfishness  of  human  nature  rendered  peculiarly 
necessary,  and  which  too  many  matrons  in  private  life  scruple 
not  to  be  guilty  of  the  sin  of  violating,  although  nothing  can 
be  more  disgracefully  mean  than  the  practice  of  disturbing 
the  peace  and  disarranging  the  household  comforts  of  others, 
by  seducing  their  domestics  from  their  engagements  by  the 
tempting  offer  of  higher  wages.  The  queen,  moreover,  in  this 
little  characteristic  biUet,  shows  a  trait  which  is  very  well 
worthy  of  consideration  by  those  desirous  for  the  well-being 
and  good  government  of  the  lower  classes, — ^points  of  statistics 

1  English  Po8t>  Dee.  16, 1702. 

*  Most  courteously  communicated  by  the  lady  Georgiana  Bathunt^  to  whom 
our  grateful  acknowledgments  are  offered. 
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wbich  are  at  present  so  painfbUy  pressing  on  the  attention  of 
oar  rulers^  that  all  persons  ought  conscientiously  to  give  their 
indiyidual  aid  in  their  own  domestic  arrangements.    The  queen, 
who^  whatsoever  were  her  faults^  was  admirable  in  her  prac« 
tical  kindness  to  the  working  classes,  disUkes  that  a  man 
dionld  be  employed  in  the  office  of  confectioner,  because  a 
woman  can  serve  as  well  in  that  department.     The  queen's 
euunple  is  a  very  good  one,  and  deserves  consideration  by 
those  who  employ  men-servants  in  many  offices  that  are  better 
raited  to  the  strength  and  capacity  of  women.     The  higher 
classes  do  so  firom  the  supposition  that  it  is  more  consonant 
with  their  dignity ;  wealthy  persons  sedulously  imitate  them, 
and  many  of  the  middle  classes  follow  an  example  they  can  ill 
afford.     Let  all  remember  how  very  few  modes  of  gaining  a 
fiyelihood  remain  to  a  destitute  woman  of  any  degree;  when 
the  laundry,  the  needle,  in-door  service,  and  tuition  are  men- 
tioned, all  is  said.     Let,  then,  the  ladies  of  the  British  empire 
consider,  that  if  they  m  anyway  circumscribe  this  very  short 
list  by  employing  men  in  household  offices  which  the  weaker 
sex  can  perform,  they  deprive  women  of  their  virtuous  subsist- 
ence, and  thereby  drive  them  to  want, — ^the  strong  temptation 
to  wickedness ;  and  if  the  mothers  and  daughters  of  the  poor 
become  utterly  degraded  and  corrupted  by  reason  of  unpitied 
miaery,  their  infants  will  be  reared  in  defiance  of  good,  and  in 
devotion  to  evil.    Tremendous  will  be  the  re-action  on  society 
in  general,  a  truth  there  is  no  occasion  to  dwell  on,  for  it  is 
widely  acknowledged ;  yet  the  evil  is  more  universally  known 
tban  any  remedy.     But  if  our  £ur  contemporaries  will  follow 
the  example,  in  this  instance,  of  her  who  was  not  undeservedly 
called  by  the  populace  their  "  good  queen  Anne,''  they  will  go 
▼ery  hr  in  ameliorating  such  wrong. 

The  enormous  settlement  of  100^000/.  per  annum  was  given 
prince  George  of  Denmark  for  life,'  and  with  remainder  m  case 
he  sorvived  the  queen,  by  the  parliament  of  1702,  to  which 
vas  added  a  grant  of  the  palace  at  Winchester.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  the  prince-consort  received  this  high  pecuniary  com- 
pensation in  lieu  of  the  distinction  he  might  have  claimed  as 
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hnsband  of  the  qneen-regnant.  Among  the  debates  reladye 
to  the  income  of  the  prince  of  Denmark^  sir  Stephen  Fox  veiy 
gravelj  asserted  "  that  fifty  thousand  pounds  was  sufficient  for 
the  income  of  the  prince  of  Denmark^  because  his  grandeur 
would  not  be  expensive  to  him^  as  her  majesty  would  provide 
him  with  lodgings^  bed,  wax-light,  and  all  the  expenses  of 
food  and  housekeeping/^^  It  seems  that  the  propriety  of 
giving  prince  George  the  title  of  king  for  life,  with  continua- 
tion of  the  high  offices  he  held  in  case  of  the  death  of  the 
queen,  was  urged  rather  warmly  by  the  personal  friends  of  the 
queen,  it  is  supposed  at  her  instigation,  but  all  further  privi- 
lege, save  the  increase  of  income,  was  ultimately  rejected  by 
parliament.' 

The  petfy  and  peevish  complaints  with  which  the  duchess 
of  Marlborough  continued  to  torment  the  queen  will  sufficiently 
appear  from  her  letters,  on  one  of  which  the  duchess  comments 
in  the  following  words :'  "  In  this  letter  she  attempts  to  excuse 
what,  some  time  ago,  she  would  have  thought  inexcusable, — 
such  neglects  as  are  inconsistent  with  love  and  friendship :'' 

QuBBir  Aim  TO  thx  Dfchsss  ov  MABiaosouaE. 

**  I  thmk  I  need  not  say  any  thing  more  to  yoon  of  Saturday,  bat  that  I  do 
not,  nor  ever  will,  deserve  Budi  unjost  thonglitR  as  yon  have  of  your  fiuthfol 
Morley,  who  would  be  glad  to  see  you  to-night  at  mght»  or  any  other  evening,  af 
it  is  easier  for  yourself/' 

Thus  the  time  and  thoughts  of  the  queen-r^nant  of  the  British 
empire  were  almost  exclusively  occupied  with  the  degrading 
and  irksome  employment  of  soothing  into  tolerable  humour  a 
domestic  tyrant,  who  exacted  from,  her  royal  mistress  servile 
attention  to  her  looks,  her  health,  her  goings  out,  and  comings 
in.  Four  notes  eveiy  day  made  the  average  of  the  queen's 
task  of  writing  to  her  humorsome  attendant/  The  following 
was  an  attempt  of  the  unfortunate  queen  to  explain  away  some 
fancied  neglect  of  inquiry  after  the  duchess's  return  from  the 
sea-coast,  whither  she  had  accompanied  her  husband  on  bis 
leaving  England,  in  March  1703,  for  his  second  Flemish 
campaign : — 

1  Cunningham's  Histoiy  of  Great  Britain,  voL  i  p.  312. 

'  Coze,  voL  L  p.  210 ;  likewise  Bamet 

'  Coze's  Papers,  voL  xlv.  fol.  149 ;  Fragments,  inedited. 

^  Conduct  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 
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XHB  Ofmor  10  TBI  DUCHXM  Of  Mabzoobough. 

'*  Hondaj  niglii. 
"  Joit  M  I  oune  fixnn  basflet^^  I  received  mj  dear  Mtb.  Freeman's  letter,  and 
fhoogb  it  is  Tcry  kte,  I  cannot  content  myself  without  thanking  yon  for  it.  I 
hope  by  this  time  you  have  seen  lord  treasurer,  and  then  yon  will  see  how  inniv 
ceot  I  am  of  one  complaint,  and  so  I  think  I  am  in  all  the  others ;  for  as  fbr  mj 
not  saying  any  thing  to  yon  on  the  D.  of  M/s  letter,  I  did  not  think  it  necessary, 
nor  yea  wnwld  not  neitfaer  at  any  other  time.  And  as  to  not  inqniring  after  yoa 
the  first  time  you  came  finom  Margate,  how  was  it  possible,  not  hearing  of  it  till 
faat  as  I  wa«  going  out  of  town  myself?  I  shall  dine  at  St.  James's,  an  it  please 
Ood,  to-morrow,  and  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  yon  there  when  I  am  alone ;  and 
be  sssmed,  whenever  you  will  be  the  same  to  me  as  you  waa  five  years  ago,  yoa 
shall  find  me  the  same  tender  **  Mosley.'* 

The  game  of  basset^  maitioned  by  the  queen  in  the  conunence* 
ment  of  this  note^  occupied,  as  in  her  young  days,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  her  majesty's  time  and  thoughts,  and  broke 
into  her  hours  by  day  as  well  as  by  night.  At  the  basset- 
table  the  players  sat  so  closely  orowded  round  queen  Anne^ 
that  she  could  scarcely  "  put  her  hand  in  her  pocket/''  an 
obligation  not  un&equent,  since  her  majesty  was  usually  un- 
fortunate at  play. 

The  irksomeness  of  the  alaveiy  of  making  up  afl&onts,  and 
soothing  the  self-esteem  of  the  haughty  duchess,  had  not  as  yet 
made  any  alteration  in  the  humble  and  caressing  style  of  the 
queen,  whose  next  letter  is  more  self-abasing  than  ever. 

QussN  Ajnrs  to  tes  Duchsss  ov  DliBLBOBOiraH. 

[May,  1703.] 
*  It  lanow  90  late,  that  I  ean  only  thank  yon  fi)r  yoor  letter,  and  oongratalate 

tta  dnka  of  Mariborongh'a  being  well  after  the  siege  of  Bon»'  which  is  more 

plessing  nswa  to  me  thim  all  the  conquests  he  can  make. 
"May  God  Almighty,  that  haa  preserved  him  hitherto  throagh  many  dangers^ 

MBtane  to  do  ffv  sod  send  bim  aalb  home  to  bis  and  my  &ax  ador&d  Hn. 


The  allowance  of  the  queen^s  privy-piurse  was  20,000/.  par 
annum;  ''not  half  the  sum  of  king  William's/'  observes  the 
duchess  of  Marlborough,  who,  having  the  management  of  it, 
Tas  most  intimate  with  its  contents.  ''  It  was  very  UtUe,  con* 
tidering  how  many  pensions  were  paid  out  of  it,  and  how  great 
a  diaige,  settled  by  custom;  there  were  the  queen's  bounties, 

^  The  gambling  game  so  called. 

'DiidMSi  of  Marlborongh's  letter  to  Mr.  Hutchinson;  Coze  MSS.,  Brii. 
IhKam,  Snedited. 

*  Bon  capitulated  May  U,  1703.  PriTate  OoneipondeDoeortbe  DoahevcC 
^tobuwwi^  roL  L  p.  1. 
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play-money^  healing-gold^  and  charities.  The  qneen  was  pleased 
to  give  me,  as  soon  as  she  came  to  the  crown,  the  rangership 
of  the  Great  and  Little  parks  at  Windsor,  which  are  the  same 
that  Mr.  May  enjoyed  many  years,  and  afterwards  the  earl  of 
Portland.    The  house  is  an  agreeable  place  to  live  in,  and  her 
majesty  was  pleased  to  give  it  to  me  of  herself,  remembering, 
that  when  she  was  princess,  I  had  wished  mightUy  for  such  a 
lodge,  as  we  rid  by  it  to  take  the  air.     The  lodge  in  the  httle 
park  was  no  better,  at  that  time,  than  such  as  the  under- 
keepers  live  in.     I  gave  it  to  a  brother  of  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough for  his  life."'  The  queen  continued  to  urge  the  duchess 
of  Marlborough,  by  letters  and  conversation,  to  take  the  an- 
nuity of  2000/.  per  annum  from  the  privy-purse,  and  "  lay  it 
up  to  buy  something  with."   It  was  not  the  pleasure  or  policy 
of  the  duchess  to  do  so.     Yet,  when  she  drew  the  proceeds  of 
the  queen's  privy-purse,  through  the  hands  of  Mr.  Coggs, 
goldsmith  in  the  Strand,  opposite  to  St.  Clement's  church, 
(who  acted  as  her  majesty's  banker,)  it  was  very  evident  that 
these  two  thousand  pounds  were  not  appropriated  to  the  royal 
expenditure.     The  places  the  queen  had  given  to  the  duchess 
of  Marlborough,  according  to  that  lady's  own  account,  amounted 
to  the  great  annual  income  of  5600/. :  they  were  only  the  same 
offices  which  she  had  performed  for  the  queen,  when  princess, 
at  a  yearly  salary  of  400/.    The  queen,  it  seems,  was  not  Uberal 
in  presents,  which,  after  the  mighty  masses  of  money  she  be- 
stowed, cannot  excite  surprise.     The  duchess  of  Marlborough 
finally  demanded  and  pocketed  the  great  donation  of  2000/. 
per  annum,  besides  portions  for  her  daughters  to  the  amount 
of  30,000/. ;  nevertheless,  she  murmured  because  the  queen 
never  gave  her  a  '^  diamond,  or  a  fan,  while  she  served  her, 
but  only  the  remainder  of  some  baskets  of  fruit  and  red  deer, 
«ome  seals  of  king  William's,  and  an  old  harpsichord,"  which, 
she  adds,  '^  is  the  only  thing  I  ever  asked  whilst  in  her  service. 
This  I  obtained  with  some  difficulty,  it  being  at  the  time  when 
Abigail  Hill  was  a  concealed  favourite,  and  it  happened  to  be 

^  It  may  be  obsenred  how  Teiy  soon  heaUng-gold  is  named  in  the  ennmetatkn 
of  the  quoen't  privy-purse  expeoMs. 

'  Letter  to  Mr.  Hatchinson  from  the  duchess ;  inedited  Coze  HSS.,  Brit.  Ma» 
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lent  or  given  to  her,  which  I  did  not  then  know/''  Indeed, 
it  seems  to  have  been  a  customary  proceeding  for  the  queen 
to  offer  any  thing  to  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  that  she 
seemed  to  desire,  from  great  masses  of  thousands  of  guineas 
to  mere  trifling  articles,  the  objects  of  female  admiration.  The 
haughty  &Tourite  always  refused  the  queen's  presents  strenu- 
ously, her  self-esteem  not  permitting  her  to  acknowledge  any 
obUgation.  But,  in  course  of  reflection  on  the  subject,  avarice 
never  failed  ultimately  to  obtain  the  victory  over  pride,  and 
she  was  sure  to  demand  the  gift  she  had  positively  refused,  to 
the  queen's  great  inconvenience ;  for  if,  after  a  lapse  of  ten 
or  fifteen  years,  it  had  been  presented  to  some  one  else,  and 
could  not  be  reclaimed,  her  royal  mistress  had  to  undergo  a 
series  of  reproaches  for  such  offences. 

The  duchess  records  a  most  apt  illustration  of  her  caprices 
in  refusing  the  queen's  ^fts,  and  yet  laying  claim  to  them 
when  years  had  passed  away :  '*  Another  time,  indeed,  upon 
my  commending  veiy  much  a  japan  box,  which  her  sister,  the 
princess  of  Orange,  had  sent  her,  worth  about  20/.,  she  would 
needs  give  it  to  me ;  yet  I  did  not  then  accept  it,  but  said,  ^  it 
if?is  too  pretty  for  her  to  part  with.'  However,  fifteen  years 
after,  when  it  had  never  appeared,  but  wto  buried,  as  I  thought, 
with  many  other  things  which  she  used  to  keep  in  a  ward- 
robe, I  told  her,  after  she  was  queen,  ^  that  I  was  now  grown 
less  modest,  and  if  she  would  give  me  tJiat  box,  which  she  was 
formerly  pleased  to  offer  me,  and  which  I  found  she  did  not 
use,  I  should  be  much  pleased  with  it.'  The  queen  said,  '  I 
should  have  it,'  but  never  gave  it  to  me.'"  How  the  poor 
queen  could  be  expected  to  remember  the  particularities  re- 
specting '*  that  box,"  for  fifteen  years  together,  and  with  the 
cares  of  empire  recently  devolving  on  her  inexperienced  head, 
is  a  marvel.  One  inference  is  certain,  that  the  person  whose 
inind  could  dwell  among  such  small  rubbish  while  dynasties 
vere  tottering  and  empires  crashing  around  her,  had  no  such 
i&ighty  intellect  as  it  has  pleased  biographers  to  assert  of  the 

'  Letter  to  Mr.  Hntdmuom  from  the  dachen;  inedited  CSoxe  MSS.»  Brit» 
Uwcom.  The  miwicBl  tastes  of  Abigail  were  remarkable,  and  with  them  th« 
Sift  of  tbis  harpsichord  was  connected :  the  qneen  hertelt  was  fond  on  music. 

>Ibid. 
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Marlborough  duchess.  How  could  she  have  possessed  a  mind 
above  mediocrity,  when  it  was  perpetually  occupied  with  the 
petty  acquisitions  of  chambermaids  and  lodging-keepers  ?  The 
minute  particulars  of  the  domestic  martyrdom  that  queen  Anne 
endured  from  her  palace-tyrant,  are  only  recorded  by  the  pea 
of  the  inflictor :  it  says  enough  1 

The  audacious  woman  proceeds  boldly  to  describe,  in  the 
midst  of  her  exculpations  from  public  accusations  of  selling 
places  and  peerages,  her  success  in  her  project  of  making  a 
peer  of  Great  Britain, — an  hereditaiy  senator,  truly,  made  by 
her!  the  privil^e  being  often  carped  at  when  exercised  by  r^al 
authority.  ^^  I  was  confident  the  queen  thought  the  house  of 
lords  so  numerous,  that  she  would  make  none,  [viz.  new  peers]  ; 
but  that  if  ever  she  did,  I  would  certainly  speak  for  the  making 
of  my  lord  Harvey.  I  have  a  letter  from  his  wife,  which  shows 
that  it  was  not  for  money,  as  the  report  went,  but  to  perforoi 
a  promise  I  had  made  to  sir  Thomas  Felton,  when  the  queen 
first  came  to  the  crown.^^^  The  intrigue  relative  to  lord 
Harvey's  peerage  occurred  while  the  duchess  of  Marlborough 
was  in  retirement  fix)m  court,  on  account  of  her  affliction  for 
the  death  of  her  only  son,  lord  Blandford.  Like  her  royal 
mistress,  she  too  had'  been,  by  a  sudden  stroke,  deprived  of 
him,  who  was  to  carry  down  and  perpetuate  all  the  honoun 
and  emoluments  which  their  patriotic  labours  in  the  stormy 
field  of  revolution  had  harvested  for  them.  Queen  Anne,  who 
knew  best  whence  the  political  falsehood  which  branded  her 
brother  as  an  impostor  emanated,  had  shuddered,  and  acknow* 
ledged  the  justice  of  her  bereavement,  when  she  lost  Glou- 
cester, her  only  one.  Again  the  queen  was  startled,  as  if  the 
coincidence  were  more  than  accidental,  when  she  saw  her 
partner  in  the  iniquity  likewise  deprived,  in  the  midst  of  her 
exulting  maternity,  of  her  promising  heir.  The  grief  of  the 
duchess  could  not  have  been  very  great,  if  the  evidence  of  her 
own  words  may  be  trusted ;  for  she  was  roused  from  its  indul- 
gence by  the  distant  tocsin  of  party  warfare,  to  set  all  engines 
of  intrigue  at  work  to  wring  from  her  unwilling  mistress  the 

1  Inedited  MS.  of  the  diicbe»  of  Mftrlbaroogh;  Coxe'i  F^per^  vol  zliv.,  Brii. 
Huseum. 
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boon  of  making — a  whig  peer.  In  her  manuscript  this  passage 
is  to  be  fbmid :  "  Wh^o.  the  queen  came  to  the  resolution  of 
making  the  four  peers,  I  happened  to  be  in  the  country,  in 
great  afflictions  upon  the  death  of  my  only  son.  However, 
having  heard  of  it  accidentally,  I  writ  to  my  lord  Godolphin, 
'that  if  lord  Harvey  waa  not  made  a  peer  with  them,  I  neith^ 
ecmld  or  would  show  my  fE^ce  any  more/  This  accordingly  was 
done,  purely  at  my  desire  and  on  my  account.^'  ^  The  queen  was 
forced  to  yield  to  the  importunity  of  her  domestic  ruler,  but 
not  without  a  stru^le,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  foregoing  cor- 
respondence. Lord  Harvey  knew  not  one  word  of  what  was 
in  agitation,  if  the  maker  of  his  peerage  may  be  believed, 
^untQ  a  messenger  was  sent  from  the  queen  to  him,  saying, 
'that  lord  Harvey  must  come  to  the  backstairs  on  such  a  day, 
to  kiss  the  queen^s  hand  for  being  made  a  peer.'''* 

The  regnal  history  of  queen  Anne  retains  some  traces  of 
the  now-forgotten  custom  of  sceptrmg  acts  of  parliament ;  but 
it  waa  only  in  connexion  with  her  authority  as  queen  of  Scot- 
land, and  was  performed  by  commission.  Early  in  her  reign, 
some  years  before  the  Union,  lord  Tarbut  wrote  to  queen 
Anne,  May  8,  1703,  to  tender  his  resignation  of  secretary  of 
Scotland,  in  displeasure  at  some  immunities  given  to  the  pres- 
byterians  there,  which  he  had  supposed  would  not  have  been 
done  in  her  reign.  His  words  imply  that  the  deed  waa  not 
▼holly  ratified,  as  her  sceptre  of  Scotland  had  not  yet  given 
it  legal  vitality.  "  I  will  not  venture  to  give  judgment  on  it 
BOW.  Your  migesty's  authority  is  recognised  in  the  first  act, 
and  touched  by  the  royal  sceptre,  and  so  is  law ;  the  last  is 
passed  in  parliament,  but  not  yet  touched,  nor  the  other  rati- 
fying presbyterial  government,  but  waits  your  majesty's  com- 
missioner to  give  them  the  totich"^  All  classic  readers  will 
lemember  the  sacredness  of  the  sceptres  of  the  kings  in  the 

'  loediied  US.  oftiie  dachen  of  MarUxnongh  j  Coze**  Btpers,  yqL  xUt^  Brit 
MoKani, 

'less.  Coze,  ToL  zliv. ;  letter  to  Mr.  Hotchfawm  from  the  dndiesB  of  Marl* 
^onogh,  inedited.  Compare  the  pauage  in  the  Conduct  of  the  Duchew  of 
Itoboroogfa,  where  this  fine  intrig^  is  cantioiiily  mentioned,  and  the  fireah  in« 
tmation  rdatiYe  to  the  q[aeen  Qn  the  inedited  portion  printed  in  the  text)  wiU 
le  ifoertained. 

'  Bir  Heuy  EHik*!  Historical  Letten^  aeoond  Series,  vol  iii;  reign  of  Anne> 
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Hiad,  and  it  might  be  thought  that  the  Scotch,  who  drew  their 
cruel  national  laws  from  the  Romans,  had  been  to  the  Greeks 
for  their  sceptring^  ceremonies ;  but  it  was  a  r^nal  custom  in 
England  as  well  as  Scotland,  for  a  slight  but  indisputable 
notice  of  it  occurs  in  the  parliamentary  journals  after  the 
coronation  of  Mary  I.     No  notice  exists  of  this  picturesque 
act  of  regality,  that  we  can  find,  excepting  in  the  annals  of 
these  queens-regnant  of  England  and  Scotland,  for  lord  Tar- 
but's  letter  refers  to  the  ceremonial  as  done  in  behalf  of  Anne 
queen  of  Scotland,  not  Anne  queen  of  Great  Britain.     Since 
the  accession  of  James  I.,  the  island  soyereigns  had  been 
titular  kings  and  queens  of  Great  Britain,  but  the  island  was 
only  united  in  name.    Her  majesty  had  resided,  some  months 
in  her  youth,  in  her  good  kingdom  of  Scotland ;  yet  she  never 
visited  it  during  her  reign,  neither  was  her  presence  ever  de« 
sired  there  apparently,  even  by  the  slightest  token  conveyed  in 
the  Scottish  lyrics. 

The  most  dismal  storm  that  ever  ravaged  the  earth  occurred 
at  the  decline  of  the  year  1703.  The  queen  was  then  at  her 
palace  of  St.  James,  and  was  eye-witness  to  the  extraordinaiy 
desolation  of  the  park,  where  ancient  trees,  of  historical  cele* 
brity,  were  laid  low  before  her  eyes.*  Among  others,  the  group 
planted  by  the  children  of  James  I.,  near  the  passage  of  the 
Horse-guards, — ^those  trees  which  awoke  a  tender  reminiscence 
in  the  breast  of  Charles  I.,  who,  when  he  was  marcliing  across 
the  park  on  the  morning  of  his  death,  said  to  his  newly-found 
friend,  colonel  Tomlinson,  pointing  to  one  of  them,  ''That 
tree  was  planted  by  my  brother  Henry.""  The  storm  began 
on  the  evening  of  November  26,  and  raged  without  intermis- 
sion until  the  next  morning, — ^not  Hke  a  winter  tempest,  but 
attended  with  peals  of  thimder  and  vivid  flashes  of  lightning. 

^  A  very  scarce  tract,  containing  some  printed  speeches  of  the  memben  of  the 
Scottish  convention  parliament  in  1703,  with  which  lord  Hopetonn  has  fkvonred 
ns,  casts  some  light  on  this  costom.  "  By  the  constitution  of  this  kingdom,  no 
act  of  the  estates  (of  Scotland)  had  the  force  of  a  law,  mnlett  ioueked  6y  iJke 
kin^s  sceptre,  whidi  was  his  undoubted  prerogative.  The  touch  of  his  sceptn 
gave  anthority  to  our  laws,  as  his  stamp  did  to  our  coin."  All  the  speeches  are 
addressed  to  the  lord  chancellor. — Speeches  by  a  Member  of  Parliament  which 
began  at  Edinbui^h  the  6th  of  May,  1703.    Edinburgh,  printed  in  the  year  I70a. 

*  Oongreve  Correspondence;  Bromley  Collection.  '  Pennant's  Loadoiu 
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The  leads  of  most  of  the  churches  in  London  were  rolled  up 
bj  the  power  of  the  wind,  like  seroUs.  The  Thames  was  choked 
at  London-bridge  with  boats  and  barges  dashed  together.  The 
severity  of  the  storm  set  against  the  south  and  west  of  Eng- 
land ;  the  north  scarcely  felt  it.  Sixteen  of  the  largest  ships 
of  the  navy  were  wrecked  and  utterly  lost,  with  all  on  board. 
Many  tempests  cause  great  devastations  on  the  sea-coast  that 
do  no  mischief  inland ;  but  this  swept  the  interior  of  the 
southern  and  western  counties  with  the  besom  of  destruction* 
Whole  &milies  were  crushed  under  their  own  roofs,  and  mul- 
titudes of  people  killed  and  wounded.  Among  the  most  re- 
markable accidents  of  the  kind^  was  the  Ml  of  a  stack  of 
antique  chimneys  in  the  episcopal  palace  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
which  killed  the  bishop  and  his  lady.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kidder,  in 
their  bed. 

When  the  news  reached  queen  Anne  of  the  tragical  death 
of  the  intruding  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  she  determined  to 
restore  the  see  to  its  ejected  bishop.  Ken.  A  nobleman  (sup- 
posed to  be  his  friend  lord  Weymouth)  intimated  to  him,  by 
her  majesty's  orders,  ''  that  he  was  to  return  to  his  diocese, 
without  any  oaths  being  required  or  any  questions  asked  of 
hhn,  just  as  if  he  had  merely  left  his  palace  on  a  long  journey .'' 
The  true  bishop  of  souls  rephed,  "  that  he  was  an  old  man, 
stricken  with  years  and  infirmity,  and  overborne  with  hard 
work ;'  but  if  it  were  permitted  him  to  resign  his  charge  to  a 
fidthfiil  son  of  the  church  of  England,  who  had  already  taken 
the  oaths  to  the  daughters  of  James  II.,  he  would  cheerfully 
lay  down  his  pastoral  staff  as  one  o'er-wearied.^'  It  was  further 
intimated,  that  the  primacy  was  meant  for  him  by  the  queen. 
Ken  had  too  much  wisdom  to  be  tempted  with  the  promise. 
He  said,  ''  he  felt  that  his  sole  worldly  business  was  to  perfect 
his  resignation  to  his  chosen  successor.  Dr.  Hooper,  dean  of 
Canterbury,  his  friend,  whose  principles  he  had  known  since 
they  were  both  thirteen  years  of  age.''  Our  readers  will  re- 
member Hooper  as  chaplain  to  Mary  II.,  when  princess  of 

'  To  quote  the  words  of  one  of  his  biographen,  "He  had,  in  the  midtft  of  his 
povcrt  J,  perfinrnied  all  the  spiritual  duties  of  his  diocese.  The  people  of  the  west 
almost  adored  him,  because  of  his  noble  and  conrageoos  resistance  of  the  slaughters 
of  the  monster  Khte.  in  Monnwiith's  rebellkm.    Ue  Mved  the  fives  of  hnndireds." 
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Orange^  and  afterwards  appointed  by  her  to  the  deanery  of 
Canterbuiy,  to  the  great  anger  of  her  husband. 

If  the  character  of  onr  bishop  Ken  could  shine  brighter,  it 
was  on  account  of  his  admirable  moderation  in  nominating  a 
successor  who  had  compUed  with  the  times,  rather  than  one 
who  was  a  nonjuror  like  himself;  but  he  was  more  anxious  for 
the  Christian  welfare  of  the  souls  committed  to  the  guidance 
of  his  pastoral  staff,  than  for  the  gratification  of  partisans.  Dr. 
Hooper  had  complied  with  the  Revolution  as  conscientiously  as 
his  friend  Ken  had  renounced  it.^ 

When  queen  Anne  had,  with  great  joy,  confirmed  a  bishop 
of  Hooper's  known  loyalty  to  her  in  the  episcopal  see  of  Bath 

^  Br.  Ken  always  said,  that  God,  by  his  misfbrtrmes,  had  preseired  him  from  a 
death  y&rj  horrible  to  human  oontemplation;  since,  if  he  hod  not  been  ejected 
£rom  his  episcopal  palace,  he  should  have  been  crashed  to  death  in  the  great 
storm,  as  Dr.  Kidder  was,  because,  when  resident  at  Wells'  palace,  he  had  always 
occupied  the  same  chamber.  Like  most  perscns  who  struggle  to  keep  themidtUe 
path  between  furious  extremes.  Dr.  Ken  had  been  cahimniat^ed  by  fanatics,  and 
was  sometimes  assailed  by  a  "no-popery"  howl.  Although  he  knew  that  the 
Bomon-catholics  were  as  inimical  to  his  doctrine  as  were  his  revilers  of  the  low 
church,  such  attacks  disturbed  not  the  serene  and  studious  hie  he  led,  after  be 
had  consigned  his  pastoral  staff  to  the  hands  of  the  friend  of  his  youth.  Hooper, 
who,  he  was  r^oiced  to  observe,  became  infinitely  beloved  throughout  the  great 
western  diocese.  Dr.  Ken,  as  before,  spent  his  winters  in  Salisbnry-doBe,  under 
the  roof  of  his  dntifhl  nephew,  the  rev.  Isaac  Walton,  (the  son  of  his  uster  and 
the  well-known  and  excellent  author,  Isaac  Walton) ;  summer  he  passed  amoug 
the'shades  of  Longleat,  the  seat  of  lord  Weymouth.  The  welcome  visit  of  death 
met  onr  Ken  at  Longleat^ — w^Acame,  for  he  was  a  great  sufferer  from  ill  health, 
or  rather,  it  ought  to  be  said,  from  frequent  bodily  torture,  arising  from  a  dire 
malady.  In  the  cessation  from  paroxysms  veiy  hard  to  bear,  he  soothed  his  miiid 
by  the  oompositaoQ  of  divine  poetry.  He  is  one  of  the  most  in^ired  lyxisti  of 
our  church,  and  his  poems,  only  found  in  the  libraries  of  old  loyal  diurch-of- 
England  frunilies,  have  frunished  a  mine  of  sweet  lays  and  thoughts  to  some 
members  of  our  church  in  these  days.  Before  Ken  expired,  he  thus  expressed  bis 
fidth:  "I  die,'' he  sold,'*  in  the  holy  and  apostolic  Mthprofossed  by  tiieChristiaa 
church  before  the  disunion  of  the  East  and  West.  Hore  particularly,  I  die  in 
the  communion  of  the  church  of  England,  as  it  stands  cUstingoished  from  all 
p^pal  and  puritan  innovations,  and  as  it  adheres  to  the  doctrine  of  the  cross."  If 
the  egotism  may  be  forgiven  the  sisters  who  have  written  these  Lives,  (who  have 
been  calumniated  by  the  same  sect  that  persecuted  Ken,)  they  say,  likewise,  such 
is  and  has  been  their  belief,  and  may  Gkxi  give  them  grace  to  die  in  it ! 

The  room,  at  Longleat,  where  Ken  died  is  still  shown.  It  is  said  that  he  pot 
on  his  shroud  before  he  expired,  and  then  composed  himself  for  the  sleep  of  death, 
^not  out  of  any  superstition,"  as  he  observed,  *'but  from  the  wish  that  my  re* 
mains  might  go  to  the  grave  just  as  God  hod  left  them."  Ken  was  attended  to 
his  humble  g^ve  in  the  parish  churchyard  by  true  and  umple-hearted  moomen* 
*-the  children  from  the  village  school  he  had  established  and  tanght.  These 
little  ones  foUcwed  the  earthly  remains  of  their  bdoved  pootor  and  frioid  in  ok^ 
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and  Wellfl,  the  abdicating  prelate  celebrated  the  event  hj  a 
poem^  of  which  these  Lines  are  a  firagment :' — 

**  Forced  from  my  flock,  I  daily  saw  with  tean^ 
A  ■tnsger's  ravage  ten  sabbatic  years ; 
Bat  I  forbear  to  tell  the  dreadful  stroke. 
Which  freed  my  sheep  from  the  Erastian  yoke* 
Tet  HeaTen  was  superflnently  kind. 
In  sending  them  a  pastor  to  my  nund. 
In  whom  my  spirit  feels  the  like  repose. 
As  old  Valerius  when  he  Austin  chose." 

After  Dr.  Ken  had  resigned  his  bishopric  to  Dr.  Hooper^  he 
agned  himself  ''Thomas^  late  bishop  of  Bath  and  WeDs/^ 
Nothing  conld  induce  him  to  discontinue  his  episcopal  signa- 
ture  till  that  time.  It  is  to  the  honour  of  queen  Anne  that 
she  settled  on  the  old  man  a  pension  of  200/.  per  annum^ 
wbich  he  thankfully  accepted,  as  it  was  clogged  with  no  con- 
ditions which  his  conscience  rejected. 

The  seas  were  scarcely  tranquillized  after  "  the  great  storm/^ 
when  the  fleet  of  the  rival  candidate  for  the  throne  of  Spain, 
Charles  of  Austria,  appeared  off  the  western  coast ;  and  as  he 
was  on  his  way  to  take  possession  of  his  kingdom,  to  which 
qaeen  Anne  had  sent  succours  in  support  of  his  claims,  he 
wished  to  pay  his  respects  in  person  to  her.  The  queen  im- 
mediatdy  despatched  her  master  of  the  horse^  the  duke  of 
Somerset,  to  Portsmouth,  to  receive  the  royal  stranger  on  his 
arrival  at  Spithead,  December  26,  1703.  The  duke  went  on 
board  Charles  of  Austria's  ship,  and  delivered  to  him  **  a  com- 
pliment,'' and  a  letter  from  queen  Anne^  informing  him  ''  that 
she  had  come  to  Windsor-castle,  in  order  that  he  might  more 
conveniently  pay  her  the  visit  he  had  given  her  reason  to  hope 
ibr."  As  the  duke  of  Somerset  occasionally  resided  at  Pet* 
worth,  his  seat  on  the  coast,  he  invited  Charles  of  Austria  to 

sod  tears.  He  was  buried  at  dawn  of  day ;  and  jnst  as  tbe  last  spade  of  earth 
M  been  cast  upon  his  eoflSn  the  son  rose^  and  the  chikbren,  with  one  voioe»  burst 
ftivth  into  that  holy  and  familiar  strain,  "  Awake,  my  sooly  and  with  the  son/* 
(the  Morning  Hymn,  written  by  the  departed  prelate,)  whidi  doied  his  obsequies. 
Be  died  Manh  19, 1711. 

Dr.  Hooper  died  at  Berkeley,  on  September  6, 1727,  in  the  87th  year  of  his 
•ge :  he  was  bom  at  Grimsby,  Worcestershire,  November  1646.  He  was  interred 
in  WeOs  cathedraL  Both  of  these  prelates  had  been  domestic  chaplains  in 
BoOsnd  to  Mary  II.,  when  princess  of  Orange.  Hooper  entertained  a  higher 
opiaion  of  her  than  did  Ken,  who  lived  with  her  when  she  was  three  years 
idTsnoed  in  life  »  Biographia  Britanniea. 
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repose  there  until  the  prince-consort  arrived^  who  had  under- 
taken to  escort  him  to  the  presence  of  queen  Anne.     Prince 
Geoi^  of  Denmark  appears  to  have  set  out  for  Petworth 
from  Windsor-castle^  December  27th^  expecting  to  arrive  there 
in  a  few  hours,  the  distance  being  only  forty  miles ;  but  the 
roads, — ^then  guiltless  of  tolls  or  toll-gates — ^were  in  a  deplor- 
able state.     He  was  fourteen  hours  travelling  that  distance, 
the  last  nine  miles  occupying  six  hours.    '^  This  was  the  more 
«ingular/^  observes  one  of  the  Danish  gentlemen  of  his  house- 
hold/ who  records  the  hd,  *'  since  the  prince  made  not  any 
stop  on  the  road,  excepting  when  his  coach  was  overthrown  or 
stuck  in  the  mud.     Thrice'  was  his  royal  highnesses  carnage 
overturned  in  the  course  of  the  said  nine  miles,  and  never 
should  we  have  arrived  at  our  journey's  end,  if,  in  the  deep 
close  lanes,  the  nimble  Sussex  boors  had  not  walked  on  each 
side  of  his  royal  highnesses  coach,  bearing  it  up  with  their 
hands  by  main  strength.''     Great  contrast  is  offered  in  this 
narrative  to  the  present  state  of  travelling ;  only,  to  be  sure, 
people  did  get  up  again  with  their  heads  on  after  a  roll  in 
the  Sussex  mud,  which  is  not  always  the  case  after  a  railway 
collision. 

Charles  of  Austria  had,  perhaps,  met  with  a  amilar  aeries 
of  mischances  in  his  progress  to  princely  Petworth,  for  he 
arrived  there  just  at  the  same  hour  of  the  night  as  George  of 
Denmark.  One  day's  repose  for  rest  and  refreshment  was 
needful,  both  for  the  prince  of  Denmark  and  his  guest  They 
set  out  from  thence  for  Windsor  on  the  29th  of  December, 
and  they  had  comparatively  a  favourable  journey,  not  being 
overturned  more  than  once  every  dozen  miles  in  their  progress 
thither.  At  what  hour  they  arrived  at  the  regal  towers,  wncre 
queen  Anne  kept  court,  is  not  noted ;  but  they  were  received 
by  torch-light,  and  supper,  not  dinner,  is  mentioned  as  their 
refection.'  The  duke  of  Northumberland,  constable  of  Wind- 
sor-castle, the  duke  of  St.  Alban's,'  captain  of  the  guard  of 
pensioners,  and  the  marquess  of  Hartington,  captain  of  the 

*  Letter  quoted  in  the  third  vol  of  Ellis's  Historical  Letten. 

'  liondon  Gazette,  Bee.  30  to  Jan.  3, 1703. 

'  Both  illegitimate  eons  of  Charles  II. 
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yeonum-gnard^  received  Charles  of  Austria  at  his  alighting  out 
of  Us  coach.  The  earl  of  Jersey,  lord  chamberlain,  Ughted 
him  to  the  stair-head,  where  queen  Anne  herself  came  in 
person  to  welcome  him*  Charles  of  Austria  made  an  elaborate 
compliment  to  her  majesty^  acknowledging  his  great  obhga^ 
tioDs  to  her  for  her  generous  protection  and  assistance.  He 
then  led  her  to  her  bedchamber,  for  such  was  the  royal 
etiquette  at  that  time, — only  one  would  wonder  by  what  in« 
tuition  he  found  it,  for  it  was  improbable  that  he  could  under« 
stand  the  queen's  French,  the  only  language  in  which  they 
conld  confer.  However^  the  royal  party,  consisting  of  queen 
Anne,  the  prince-consort,  and  Charles  of  Austria,  actuaQy  did 
arrive  at  the  queen^s  bedchamber,  for  it  is  noted  that  they 
made  some  short  stay  there.  The  next  formality  was,  that 
prince  (reorge  escorted  his  guest  to  his  sleeping  apartment, 
but  onty  for  temporary  repose;  many  other  ceremonials,  as 
tedious  as  the  Chinese  prostrations  of  welcome,  were  still  to 
be  perpetrated.  Charles  of  Austria  supped  the  same  night  in 
state  with  queen  Anne ;  her  majesty  gave  her  royal  guest  the 
right  hand  at  table,  and  there  was  a  long  and  tiresome  con* 
test  of  courtesy  before  he  would  receive  this  honour.  Prince 
George  sat  at  the  end  of  the  table,  on  the  queen's  left  side* 
Another  formal  procession  took  place,  of  escorting  the  tired 
gnest  to  his  bedchamber,  where  he  was  at  last  left  in  peace  to 
his  own  attendants,  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  with  that 
rigid  code  of  etiquett^,  which  is  inevitable  before  a  Spanish 
monarch  can  rest  his  head  on  his  pillow.  The  next  day  was 
to  be  considered  the  public  one,  and  all  parties  rose  witii  the 
intention  of  going  through  a  second  series  of  formahties. 

As  Charles  of  Austria  recdved  timely  notice  that  queen 
Anne  meant  to  return  Ins  visit  at  his  own  apartments,  he 
eame  to  receive  her  majesty  at  her  drawing-room  door.  It 
seems  that  it  was  reckoned  good  manners  to  prevent  her  from 
taking  the  trouble  of  visiting  him,  and  a  most  elaborate  series 
€f  compliments  and  protestations  forthwith  took  place.  At 
last  queen  Anne,  who  scorned  to  be  outdone  by  either  Austrian 
or  Spaniard  on  the  point  of  etiquette,  persisted  in  her  inten« 
tion,  and  paid  her  visit  in  her  guesf  s  apartments,  from  whence 
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he  led  ber  majesty  to  a  gnuid  state-dinner,  which  was  S8 
public  as  a  state-dinner  at  Windsor-castle,  in  the  dark  days 
at  Christmas,  can  be.  A  choice  concert,  vocal  and  instm- 
mental,  was  performed.^  The  evening  was  spent  in  music  and 
other  diversions,— basset,  of  course,  being  the  principal. 

Labour  dire  and  weaiy  woe  must  the  lengthy  entertainment 
have  proved,  from  the  dinner  hour  of  the  royal  Anne,  three 
in  the  afternoon,  till  after  supper ;  for  to  supper  they  all  went 
before  the  day's  hospitalities  terminated.     When  the  latter 
meal  was  at  last  conduded,  the  grand  scene  of  Spanish  cour- 
tesy took  place,  and  that,  indeed,  had  an  air  of  long-departed 
chivalry.     Her  majesty  had  presented,  as  part  of  the  high 
ceremonial  of  the  public  day,  several  ladies  of  the  highest  rank 
to  the  Spanish  claimant,  who  took  the  privilege  of  his  regal 
station,  and  saluted  them  by  kissing  each  in  turn.*   The  more 
studied  graces  were  reserved  for  the  propitiation  of  the  osten- 
sible favourites,  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Marlborough.  To  the 
husband  he  presented  his  sword,  with  the  rathor  touching  ob- 
servation, ''that  he  had  nothing  worthier  of  his  acceptance; 
for  he  was  a  poor  prince,  who  had  little  more  than  his  sword 
and  his  mantle.'^   He,  however,  found  a  more  valuable  offering 
when  the  hour  arrived,  which  he  had  devoted  to  win  the  good 
graces  of  the  mighty  duchess.     When  supper  was  finished, 
Charles  of  Austria,  after  another  series  of  elaborate  compK- 
ments,  prevailed  on  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  to  give  him 
the  napkin  which  it  was  her  office  to  present  to  the  queen,  and 
he  held  it  for  her  miyesty  when  she  washed  her  hands.    At 
the  moment  of  giving  back  the  napkin  to  the  duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, he  presented  her  with  a  superb  diamond  ring, — ^thns 
imitating  the  proceedings  of  his  great  predecessor  and  ancestor, 
Ihe  emperor  Charles  Y.,  when  he  was  a  guest  in  France,  who 
made  a  like  offering  to  the  duchess  d'Estampes,  the  all- 
powerful  fiivourite  of  Francis  I.,  at  the  moment  when  she 
waited  on  him,  after  supper,  with  the  ewer  and  bason.    The 
emperor  left  the  costly  diamond  ring  in  the  bason  for  tbe 
duchess  d'Estampes;   his  descendant,  with  more  gaUantiy, 
p^ressed  his  on  the  finger  of  queen  Anne's  fiavourite. 

^FofteMO,  17a  1221,  Jan.  l,lMMb  «Ibid. 
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Sapper  and  its  raooeeding  ceremonials  being  at  last  happOy 
accomplished,  Charles  of  Austria  gave  his  hand  to  queen  Ann^ 
and  led  her  to  her  bedchamber,  where  he  made  some  stay,  in* 
forming  her  majesty  that  it  was  his  intention  to  depart  early 
the  next  morning,  and  therefore  he  would  take  his  leave  that 
night.  Ihrince  George  was  ill,  but  meant  to  escort  the  Spanish 
claimant  back  to  his  ship  at  Portsmouth.  This  Charles  poai* 
tively  refused  to  permit,  in  his  state  of  health;  but  the  prince 
insisted  on  attending  him  to  his  coach-side  when  he  departed 
the  next  morning.  The  duke  of  Somerset  was  appointed  by 
the  queen  to  accompany  her  royal  guest  to  Petwordi,  and  then 
to  Portsmouth,  in  the  place  of  her  consort,  prince  Geoi^. 

Charles  of  Austria  was  scarcely  seen  in  England,  or  by  the 
English^  in,  his  dark  December  visit  to  the  royal  sedusion  of 
Winds(»*.  The  queen,  her  consort,  and  the  great  officers  of 
state  only  could  judge  of  him ;  but  the  idea  went  forth  that 
he  was  odd  and  duU.^  A  poet,  of  the  party  which  spent 
oceans  of  blood  and  treasure  in  the  stru^le  to  gain  for  him 
the  whole  of  Spain,  does  not  characterize  him  very  brilliantly 
in  these  lines : — 

''An  ATistrian  prince  alone 
Is  fit  to  nod  upon  the  Spanish  throne.'* 

Bat  an  original  miniature  of  Charles  of  Austria,  the  claimant 

of  Spain,  in  possession  of  the  countess-dowager  of  Cathcart^ 

represents  him  as  a  handsome,  elegant  man,  wearing  the 

graceful  national  costume  of  Spain, — black  velvet  doublet, 

with  slashed  sleeves  and  point-lace  collar. 

The  queen  mentioned  the  visit  of  her  aDy  and  protig£ 

the  rival  majesty  of  Spain,  in  her  speech  at  the  meeting  of 

her  parliament  on  the  21st  of  the  ensuing  Januaiy,  and  the 

nest  day  wrote  the  following  holograph  letter  to  her  admiral^ 

A  Geoi^  Booke : — 

Qpsm  ksn  to  Sib  Gxobox  Booke.' 

"  St  James's,  Jan.  22, 1703-4. 
"Ton  haTing  represented  thai  the  king  of  Spain  Meemod  desiroiu,  upon  the 
int  ton  of  iIm  wind,  to  make  the  heat  of  his  way  to  Lishon  with  such  clean 
rfdpg  It  ihtn  i)e  in  readiness  for  that  service,  and  this  matter  requiring  tb» 

'  Or.  OaHk.  '  MS.  Addit  B016>  1 1& 
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greatest  secrecy,  I  think  it  proper  to  give  yoa  orders,  in  my  own  hand,  to  pay 
the  same  obedience  to  the  king  of  Spani,  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  his  setttcg 
aaal,  and  as  to  the  number  of  ships  which  shall  be  in  readiness  to  attend  him,  as 
yon  would  do  to  myself. 

"  I  am,  yonr  very  affectionate  friend,      "  Avhb,  B." 

indorsed — "To  Sir  Qcorge  Rooke.  Found  among  the  papers  of  lord  Dndkr^ 
(sir  George  Rooke's  representative.)" 

A  second  holograph  letter,  written  throughout  by  the  hand 

of  Anne^  and  showing  sympathy  for  some  family  affliction 

that  had  befallen  hsr  worthy  officer,  is  likewise  preserved ;  it 

is  dateless. 

QirsEV  ksrsit  to  Sib  Gkobgs  BooksJ 
\PrigineiL'\ 

''  I  am  so  concerned  for  the  great  affliction  that  hath  befallen,  that  I  cannol 
forbear  letting  you  know  the  compassion  I  have  for  you.  I  think  yoa  are  of  so 
great  importance  to  my  service,  that  if  any  assurance  of  my  fayonr  can  help  to 
support  yon  nnder  it,  yon  may  depend  upon  mo.  ^'Akke.  R.* 

The  next  birthday  of  queen  Anne^  February  6, 1703-4,  was 
nobly  celebrated  by  her  message  to  the  commons  for  finally 
settling  her  mimificent  gift  to  the  church  of  '  the  first-fruits' 
she  had  bestowed  at  her  accession  for  the  ampUfication  of  im- 
poverished livings.  The  fund  was  incorporated  by  the  house 
of  commons,  and  measures  taken  to  enable  any  other  chari« 
tably  disposed  individuals  to  add  bequests  to  the  queen's  foun- 
dation.^ The  circumstance  is  thus  mentioned  by  one  of  her 
contemporary  historians:'  ''The  queen's  birthday,  February 
6th,  in  the  year  1703-4,  fell  on  Sunday.  It  was  kept  with 
more  than  usual  solemnity  the  next  day,  when  her  majesty, 
desiring  to  celebrate  her  nativity  by  an  act  of  benevol^ice, 
sent  a  message  to  the  house  of  commons, '  that  it  was  her  wish 
to  remit  'the  first-fruits,'  which  i^he  had  a  right, to  claim  firom. 
the  church,  for  the  benefit  of  the  scantily  endowed  dcr^, 
and  that  she  prayed  the  commons  to  find  a  way  to  make  her 
gift  legal.'  The  queen  forthwith  received  the  thanks  of  par- 
liament, of  the  convocations  of  the  clergy  of  the  two  provinces, 
Canterbury  and  York,  and  of  the  clergy  of  every  diocese  in 

»  Bih.  Birch.  4163,  No.  8. 

'  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  quoted  in  SomervOle's  History  of  Great 
Britain  xmder  Queen  Anno. 

*  For  further  particulars  on  this  important  subject,  we  are  happy  to  icfiar  OQf 
*"4ders  to  Falin's  History  of  the  Church  of  England  from  1688  to  1717. 


Eng^d."  The  annual  income  of  'queen  Anne's  Bounty/ 
as  it  is  emphatically  termed^  amounted^  at  the  end  of  the  last 
oentuiy^  to  eleven  thousand  per  annum/ 

As  her  majesty's  birthday  fell  on  the  Sunday^  she  received 
the  usual  compliments  on  the  occasion  when^  on  the  Monday 
following,  she  held  a  splendid  court.  Dryden's  play.  All  for 
LoTe,  or  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  was  acted  before  her  migesty 
at  St.  James's,  in  the  presence  of  the  court,  by  the  chi^ 
tragedians  of  both  houses.^  But  where  was  the  theatre  of  the 
pakce  of  St.  James  ?  All  the  great  banqueting-halls  of  the 
English  palaces,  such  as  Westminster*hall,  Inigo  Jones's  White- 
hall, Wolaey's  hall  at  Hampton-Court,  had  been  and  were 
occasionally  used  as  theatres;  but  no  remnant  of  any  such 
building  can  be  traced  at  St.  James's-palace.  It  is  true  that 
it  has  suffered  various  devastations  by  fire  siuce  the  days  of 
Anne.  It  is,  besides,  possible  that  some  or  other  of  the  cor- 
ridor courts  were,  in  the  old  Shakspearian  style,  converted 
into  temporary  theatres.  The  actors^  her  majesty's  servants, 
who  had  hastened  from  her  great  theatres  to  divert  their  royal 
mistress,  performed  next  day  for  the  entertainment  of  her 
loving  li^es,  ''  On  the  8th  of  February,"  they  announced, 
^will  be  represented  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Den- 
mark, out  of  compliment  to  prince  George :  singing  by  Mrs. 
Leveridge.''  She  was,  it  may  be  presumed,  the  Ophelia  of 
the  night.  *'  Likewise  some  sonatas  on  the  violin  by  signor 
Oasperini,  and  several  new  entertainments  of  dancing,  which 
were  performed  yesterday  [Feb.  7, 1703-4]  before  her  majesty 
at  St.  James's,  by  monsieur  de  Bevd,  monsieur  Cherrier, 

^  The  Jtnt'fnuU,  or  first  year*!  whole  profits  of  every  benefice,  and  the  tenihi, 
tr  tenth  part  of  ita  annual  prodnoe,  according  to  a  valnation  made  in  the  reign 
^  JESrfnonl  FX  The  hiatory  of  these  dues  to  the  crown  carries  us  back  to 
■atiqaity.  It  was  originany  a  tax  levied  by  papal  authority  on  the  beneficed 
dogy  of  England  for  the  support  of  the  cmsades  j  it  then  was  appropriated  by 
thi  see  of  Borne,  aa  part  of  the  papal  revenue.  Qrcat  discontent  ensued,  on 
*eooant  of  the  solid  money  sent  out  of  Bngland  to  Bome;  it  was,  in  fact,  one  of 
those  encroachments  of  vrtiich  just  eomplainta  were  made.  Henry  VIII.  excused 
^■eh  of  his  nipadty,  by  affscting  to  restore  this  property  to  the  churdi ;  but 
^■aeUy  he  considerad  the  church  of  Bome  was  overthrown  in  England,  he 
^i^tafaied,  says  Blackstone,  "  an  act  of  parliament  for  transferring  the  first-fruits 
^  th^  royal  nvenne." — Bladutone's  Commentaries,  late  edition,  voL  L  p.  286. 

'  Postman  nKl])iayOoaraiiA»  Feb.  7  an4  8^  1704;  Brit  Moseom. 
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Mrs.  MaTers,  and  oiJiei^.'^^  Many  other  advertisements  of 
tlie  kind,  mentioning  performances  of  her  majesty's  servants 
in  her  royal  presence  at  St.  James's,  prove  that  queen  Anne 
went  not  to  the  play,  but  that  the  play  came  to  her.  Another 
species  of  entertainment,  introduced  by  her  aunt,  Catharine  of 
Braganza,  and  continued. by  her,  is  thus  notified :  '^  These  are 
to  give  notice,  that  the  tickets  of  the  subscription-music  in 
York-buildings,  dehvered  out  for  Monday,  April  24,  will  serve 
for  April  26,  by  reason  of  an  entertainment  at  the  court.^'^ 
That  is,  the  queen,  who  did  not  honour  the  York-buildings 
subscription  conc^  with  her  royal  presence,  had  sent  tor  her 
tiieatrical  servants  to  perform  before  her  at  court ;  therefore 
the  concert  was  postponed  till  after  she  had  been  waited  on«- 

The  final  removal  of  the  tory  ministiy  from  the  coundls  of 
the  queen  was  caused  by  the  loss  of  the  '^  occasional  cou« 
formity  bill,''  as  it  was  called.  The  ministers  of  queen  Anne 
considered,  that  to  guard  the  churdi  against  the  votes  of  the 
dissenters  in  the  houses  of  parliament,  it  was  needful  to  intro* 
duce  a  biQ  to  prevent  persons  who  only  took  the  sacrament 
as  a  test  to  qualify  themselves  f(»*  office,  or  for  seats  in  the 
commons,  from  returning  to  their  practice  as  dissenters.  The 
bill  against  occasional  conformity  meant  to  enact,  "  that  the 
persons  taking  the  church-of-England  sacrament  must  con^ 
tinue  in  all  Ihe  observances  of  the  established  religion, — ^at 
least  whilst  they  were  in  office,  under  penalty  of  100/.  aa 
their  first  going  to  meeting,  and  5/.  forfeit  for  evay  day  they 
held  office  afterwards."'  It  \r  supposed  that  prince  George 
of  Denmark,  although  he  actually  went  to  the  house  of  lords 
and  voted  for  it,  was  the  cause  wherefore  the  queen  stood 
neuter  in  this  measure ;  yet  it  was  calculated  to  meet  her  ex« 
elusive  partiality  for  the  church.  The  prince  was  a  Lutheran, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  occa^<mal  conformist,  by  assisting  at 
the  sacraments  and  services  of  the  church  of  England;  yet 
he  had  a  Lutheran  chapel  and  ministers.  The  bill  included 
foreign  Protestants  in  its  penalties,  with  the  exception  of  the 
dissenting  worship  of  prince  George,  which  was  secured  firom 

'  Dvlj  Coforaiit,  No.  631 ;  Brit.  Moseam.  •  Ibid.,  No.  631« 

'  SonofirviUv's  Reign -of  Qneflii  Amw,  vol.  L  p.  29. 
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intarrnptioii  by  the  mnniage-artides  of  the  queen ;  still  it 
VM  Dtttonl  that  he  diould  hare  a  fidlow-feeling  with  then 
peraons  wlio  received  the  sacrament  as  a  measure  of  woridly 
eipedieiKy. 

The  most  iurions  contests  had  talren  place  since  the  queen's 
accession  relatave  to  this  measure;  it  was  finaUj  carried  in  the 
house  of  commons,  and  thrown  out  hj  tiie  house  of  lords ; 
and  this  dissension  forced  the  queen  to  dissolve  parliament, 
April  5^  1704.  Without  entering  further  into  the  stream  of 
general  political  history^  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  in  illu8« 
tration  of  Anne's  personal  life  and  conduct,  that  her  unde 
Bodiester,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  lord  Dartmouth,  and  the 
tory  lords  had  previously  withdrawn  from  o£Sce ;  and  that, 
fiom  the  time  of  her  majesty^s  opening  the  new  parliament  in 
October  1704,  her  govemmaoit  and  councils  were  principally 
swayed  by  the  whig  party,  of  which  her  imperious  favourite 
tke  dodiesB  of  Maiiborough,  was  the  leading  and  controlling 
spirit.  It  18  likewise  evident  that  her  consort,  prince  Oeoi^ 
being  violently  offended  at  the  inquiry  which  the  late  tory 
ministers  had  made  into  the  oorrupticms  and  robberies  to 
whidi  the  navy  had  been  subjected  during  his  administration 
as  lord  high-admiral,^  made  common  cause,  whilst  his  life 
lasted,  with  the  dominant  party,  whose  own  corruptions  pro* 
VBBted  any  very  vigilant  examination  into  the  peccadilloes  of 
others.  All  real  events  combine  to  show  that  the  prince  waa 
secretly  the  patron  of  the  whigs,  who  lost  office  soon  after 
they  lost  him.'  General  history  asseverates  that  he  was  a  high 
toiy :  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  knew  better. 

Early  in  her  reign,  queen  Anne  claimed  that  mysterious 
pretension  to  the  power  of  healing,  which  the  Roman-catholio 
Uerarehy  of  the  middle  ages  asserted  pertained  to  the  imme- 
diate heira  of  St.  Edward  who  were  anointed  sovereigns  of 
England.  William  the  Conqueror  and  William  the  Hollander 
had  equally  repudiated  the  claim  of  healing  the  sick :  th^ 
^ftre  too  much  occupied  with  killing  those  who  were  wdL 

*  Soinervillc's  Eeign  of  Queen  Anne,  vol.  L  p.  76. 
*  Aooording  to  Cakmy,  prince  Qoorge  of  Denmark  was  looked  up  to  as  tht 
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The  uproariooji  sons  of  the  Conq!ienn%  Robert  and  Bufim^ 
affected  no  share  in  the  sacred  mesmerism  of  their  saintljpre- 
decessor.  They  manipulated  the  sword,  the  hince^  and  the  wme- 
cup ;  occasionally  knocked  healthy  folk  at  head,  but  carefully 
fschewed  the  company  of  the  sick.     Their  learned  brother 
fienry,  the  Ulysses  of  the   Norman  dynasty,  very  wisdy 
married  a  saint's  niece  and  a  saint's  daughter,  who  brought 
with  her  something  like  a  title  to  the  throne ;  but  what  was 
better,  she  renewed  the  old  loving  bond  that  subsisted  between 
the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchs  and  the  populace*     Saintly  qaeea 
Maude,  or  Matilda  the  Atheling,  spent  most  of  her  time  in 
rectifying  and  ameliorating  the  '^  new  poor-laws ''  of  the  rois- 
tering  Norman  usurpers,  who  seem  literally  to  haye  takeu  for 
their  text,  "  that  when  men  asked  for  br^,  they  gave  them 
a  stone ;"  fortunate  it  was  for  their  Saxon  subjects  when  fliey 
did  not  give  them  much  worse*     Chronicles  speak  d  the 
washing  and  healing  the  wounds  and  sores  of  the  poor  by 
Matilda  Atheling,  but  we  can  trace  no  imposition  of  hands. 
Her  haughty  heiress,  Matilda  the  empress,  would  certainly 
have  taken  the  tongs,  if  she  had  been  obliged  to  touch  a 
Saxcm  serf  who  was  whole  and  well ;  of  course,  she  earnestly 
SYoided  them  when  sick  and  sore.     Her  warUke  son,  the  first 
Plantagenet,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  aware  of  any  gift 
of  heaUng  that  his  person  had  inherited  from  his  royal  Saxon 
grand-dame;  and  as  for  his  successor,  the  Lion's  Heart,  it  is 
to  be  doubted  that,  if  any  Saxon  serf  had  knelt  to  beg  the 
imposition  of  the  royal  hand,  the  benediction  would  have  been 
given  with  his  weighty  battle-axe.     As  for  king  John,  who 
wanted  ''to  make  the  penny  loaf  worth  a  shilling,''  the  least 
said  of  his  imposition  of  hands  the  better;    his  impositions 
being  connected  with  what  the  old  chroniclers  call  ''pilling 
and  polling,''  and  "  robbing  and  reiving  "  his  subjects.     But 
his  son,  the  quaint,  the  original  and  peace-loving  Heniy  IIL, 
(who  seems  to  have  been  James  I,  by  anticipation,)  found  it 
good  poUcy  to  cultivate  the  good-will  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  com- 
monalty,  and  identify  himself  as  the  representative  of  their 
royal  saint  and  beneficent  l^slator,  Edward  the  Confessor, 
He  rebuilt  his  abbey  and  renewed  lus  shrine;  he  carried  his 
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coffin  cm  his  sbonlden  in  the  grancl  jubilee  of  his  canonization ; 
nor  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  he  revived  or  invented  the 
royal  sainf  a  gift  of  healing. 

The  plan  worked  well  for  Heniy :  by  the  aid  of  the  people, 
lie  brought,  after  half  a  century's  struggle,  his  perverse  barons 
to  order.  The  Norman  barons  had  clamoured  louder  than 
their  Saxon  thralls  for  ''  the  laws,  the  righteous  laws  of  St. 
Xdward,''  and  had  gained  them  at  Runnymede ;  but,  like  the 
bigher  classes  in  the  revolutions  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
(particularly  those  in  the  reigns  of  the  Stuart  queens-regnant,) 
th^  meant  to  keep  them  exclusively  for  their  own  benefit, 
Edward  I.,  the  name-duld  of  his  Saxon  ancestor,  although  a 
destructive  on  an  extensive  scale,  aflTected  a  good  deal  of  St. 
Edward's  piety :  we  suspect  him  of  the  policy  of  ''healing  by 
manipulation.''  He  named  three  sons  after  the  Saxon  saints, 
St.  Edward,  St.  Edmund,  and  St.  Thomas  li-Becket  Edward 
n.,  the  name-child  of  the  popular  Saxon  king,  would,  poor 
soul,  have  been  quiet  if  he  could.  He  probably  performed 
the  heaIing*offioe,  for  he  was  beloved  by  the  lower  classes,  and 
big  only  intelligible  crime  was  making  too  free  with  them. 

Now  we  come  into  a  little  glimmer  of  actual  &ct  connected 
with  the  mysterious  office  of  royal  healing.  It  seems  that 
the  kings  of  England,  from  the  era  of  Edward  I.  to  Edward 
III.,  kept  an  alchymist,  Raymond  Lully,^  who  made  gold  for 
them  at  the  Tower.  If  we  must  acknowledge  our  wrong 
thon^ts,  we  actually  suspected  that  the  warlike  Plantagenets, 
being,  like  aU  conquerors,  sinfully  poor,  employed  a  false 
coiner  there;,  to  vitiate  their  own  circulation.  But  no ;  a  royal 
tradition,  preserved  among  the  Chaillot  MSS.,  informs  us  that 
Raymond  the  alchymisf  s  Tower-gold  was  the  purest  angel 
gold ;  and,  howsoever  he  came  by  the  ore,  the  coins  were  so 
called  because  the  reverse  was  impressed  with  the  figure  of 
an  angel.*  On  account  of  its  supeiior  purity,  the  angel-coins 
stamped  fitmi  Lully's  gold  were  devoted  by  the  kings  ot 
England  as  the  heahng-gold,  and  bound  by  their  royal  hands 

'  liMnj  traoM  are  to  be  fbaad  of  this  cttriom  fid  in  Bymer's  Foedera.    Other 
tltAjvokUwen  cmplojed  at  the  Tower  Hint  till  the  troabks  of  Heniy  VI.  brolco 

*  8t  Mkiisd  trimnphaiit  ont  the  dngon* 
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on  the  arm  of  each  of  their  subjects  toDched  in  the  hesling*' 
office  for  the  king's  eviL  Assuredlyi  if  Edward  III/s  coiquicr 
made  the  gold  of  the  celebrated  angel-coiiiB  f<Hr  the  purpose  of 
being  bound  on  the  arms  of  the  sick,  his  royal  master  per* 
formed  the  healing-office« 

Among  the  other  crimes  aggravstiiig  the  mmider  of  Bichaid 
11.^  his  Tirtue  as  an  anointed  descendant  of  the  Saxon  sainta 
is  not  forgotten.     Henry  IV*  was  in  the  predicament  of 
William  the  Dutchman, — not  the  lineal  BucceaKxr :  whether 
he  touched,  we  have  no  evidence.     Henry  V/s  skill  with  the 
sick  is  not  on  record.    Henry  YI.  was  looked  upon  as  prophei 
as  well  as  king :  he  certainly  practised  this  office^ — indeed,  he 
had  an  additional  title  to  success  in  healing,  being  desoended 
from  St.  Louis.     As  touching  for  cure  of  tiie  king's  evil  was 
identified  with  the  rightful  claim  to  lineal  succession,  there  was 
nothing  in  earth,  air,  or  sea  which  those  bold  sinners,  the 
brothers  of  York,  would  not  have  touched  that  led  the  way  to 
the  royal  garland.    It  was  a  practioe  very  consistent  with  the 
quiet  pdicy  of  H^uy  VII.    As  to  his  son,  Henry  YIII.,  who 
united  every  daim,  spiritual  and  temporal,  of  Ihe  rival  dis» 
putants  to  the  throne,  of  course  all  regal  offices  were  carefnllj 
observed  by  him;  and  he  insisted  <m  his  nnmeftyus  queens 
performi]]^  a  religious  office  of  blessing  cramp-ringa,  some  of 
his  antiquarians  having  discovered  that  this  privik^  had  been 
enjoyed  by  queen  Edith,  consort  of  Edward  the  Ckmfessor. 
Anne  Bdeyn,  to  prove  herself  a  rightful  queen,  consecrated 
and  distributed  these  rings,  which,  it  may  be  presumed,  was 
a  branch  of  the  gift  of  healing  inherent  in  que^ss^onaort^ 
even  in  those  who  were  not  royal  by  birth.     The  two  Tudor 
queens-r^nant,  papist  and  protestant,  duly  performed  the  royal 
oerenKmies  of  healing  and  consecration  of  cran^rings.    These 
offices  were  not  abolished  among  queen  Elisabeth's  reforms^ 
tions.     Strange  that  so  many  ho^itals  and  charities  should 
have  been  swept  away  as  suponatitious  overmuch,  and  pertaLob* 
ing  to  "  the  sinful  nature  of  good  works,''  whilst  sudi  veri- 
table rags  of  righteousness  were  retained.     James  I.,  to  his 
great  joy,  found  these  ceremonials  flourishing.     They  suited 
his  purpose  right  well;  for,  if  his  predecessor  healed  by  virtue 
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of  her  descent  from  the  Saxon  line,  he  was  rightful  heir  of 
8t  Edward, — ^the  repreaentative  of  Matilda  Atheling'a  ddar 
brother,  St.  Darid,  and,  as  matter  of  course,  possessed  the 
miracoloas  gift  in  a  higher  degree.  The  Jacobites  were  ex- 
ceedingly  delighted  with  the  fact  that  Maiy  11.  dared  not,  and 
her  spouse  would  not,  perform  this  ceremony.^  But  they  were 
proportionably  displeased  when  they  found  that  queen  Anne, 
in  order  to  assert  her  daims  as  the  heiress  of  both  branches 
of  the  Saxon  royalty,  through  Plantagenet  and  Stuart,  meant 
to  treat  her  brother  as  a  nonentity,  and  perform  the  rite  c^ 
the  royal  healing-service.  It  is  supposed  that  this  measure 
was  adopted  in  rivahy  to  her  brother's  original  healing  estab* 
hshment  at  St.  Germains,  since  vast  numbers  of  diseased 
people  yearly  made  pilgrimages  to  sedc  the  touch  of  the  dis- 
inherit^ heir  of  their  royal  line;  and,  what  with  the  sea 
toyage,  the  change  of  air,  and  change  of  scene,  his  cures  were 
marreUons. 

Our  readers  will  smile  when  they  conader  that  all  this 
implicit  belief  in  miracles  by  touch  was  in  a  state  of  activity 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century  in  which  some  of  them  were 
born.  However,  the  soft  white  hand  of  the  regal  lady,  be- 
neath which  Dr.  Johnson  bowed  his  suffering  body  in  child- 
hood to  receive  the  royal  prayer  and  benediction,  was,  at  least, 
as  good  as  the  passes  of  the  modern  mesmeriser ;  and  many  a 
bow  that  hfiS  not  submitted  to  the  cross  in  baptism,  as  "  too 
superstitious,''  has  bent  beneath  the  sway  of  a  mesmeriser. 

Sometimes  ihe  triab  for  cures  were  failures  on  the  part  of 
tiie  queen,  as  may  be  learned  from  an  extract  from  a  sermon 
hy  no  mean  divine,  added  below.'     Sometimes,  the   crowd 

'  *Tbere  Is  a  form  fbr  touching  fbr  'the  eyil '  in  the  liturgy  printed  nnder 
^iMen  AasMdf*  hot,  adds  VTiUiam  Wfairton,  in  his  anto-biogn4)hy,  "neither  king 
WiUiam,  queen  Mary,  or  Qeorge  I.,  or  II.»  ever  touched  for  the  evlL" 

*  Extract  firom  asermonhy  Dr.  Boll,  (bishop  of  St.  David's,  who  died  in  1709,) 
*8t  Pfenl's  Thome  in  the  Fledi  exiOained.''—" Hereby  it  appeari»  that  the  gift 
ef  eviag  fisesm  without  the  help  of  art  or  natore,  was  indeed  a  gift  of  God, 
and  so  given  by  him  to  his  apostles  that  they  coold  noi  exercise  it  azbitrarify,  and 
at  their  own  plessore^bat  only  to  whom,  when,  where,  and  how  Qod  pleased,  and 
•hoold  direct  them  to  make  nseof  that  power;  that  sothegViry  of  all  the  wonder- 
ful cores  wroogbt  by  them  might  at  last  redound  to  God  the  anthor,  and  not  t» 
ttso  the  instnuncnt.  And  (fay  the  way)  perhaps  this  is  the  best  aoooont  that 
sn  be  given  of  the  rdiqne  and  remainder  of  the  primitive  miiacokms  gift  of  heal- 
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was  80  great  around  the  doors  of  the  chapel-royal,  that  the 
unfortunate  children  who  were  brought  to  be  healed  were 
carried  away  dead^  owing  to  the  dense  pressure  of  the  popa< 
lace^  eager  to  witness  the  miracle  they  devoutly  believed  was 
inherited  by  their  sovereigns,  of  the  £Eunilty  of  curing  ^^  the 
king's  evil/'  as  they  quaintly  called  it, — ^not  because  the  royal 
race  of  Stuart  were  afflicted  with  any  such  dire  disease,  but 
because  the  royal  touch  was  presumed  to  be  efficacious  in  dis^ 
pelling  it.  Evelyn  records  the  fact  that,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  several  persons  were  pressed  to  death  in  the  crowd 
that  surrounded  the  doors  of  the  court-surgeon,  where  indi* 
viduals  applied  for  tickets,  in  order  to  present  their  children 
for  cure  to  the  king. 

The  queen,  in  the  commencement  of  the  second  year  of 
her  reign,  issued  an  order  of  council  to  the  following  effect :— ^ 

"  Our  will  and  pleasure  18,  that  this  form  of  prayer  ^  and  thankagi^ng  for  tliB 
eighth  day  of  March  he  forthwith  printed  and  published,  and  be  tued  yearly  oa 
the  said  day  in  all  the  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches  and  chapels,  in  iH  chapelt 
of  colleges  and  halls  within  our  universities^  and  of  our  colleges  of  Eton  and  Win> 
Chester,  and  in  all  parish  churches  and  chapels  within  our  kingdom  of  England, 
dominion  of  Wales,  and  town  of  Berwick*upon-Tweed. 

"  Qiven  at  our  court  of  St.  James,  the  seventh  day  of  Feb.  1708-4  in  the  aeoond 
year  of  our  reign,  •<  By  her  nugetty's  oommand. 

"NOTTIKOHAM.'* 

The  queen  being  seated  in  state  in  the  banqueting-hall,  her 
^reat  officers  stood  in  their  usufd  places  near  her,  and  her  chap- 
lains officiated;  one  of  them  especially  knelt  near  her  when 
the  practical  part  of  the  healing-office  commenced,  having  white 
ribbons  on  his  arm,  strung  with  the  pieces  of  "  pure  angel- 
ing, for  some  hundreds  of  years  past  visible  in  this  our  nation,  and  annexed  to 
the  succession  of  our  Christian  kings ;  I  mean,  the  cure  of  tliat  otherwise  gene* 
rally  incurable  disease  called  morbvs  reffiiu,  or  king's  eviL  That  divers  persons 
generally  labouring  under  it  have  been  cured  by  the  mere  touch  of  the  royal 
hand,  assisted  by  the  prayers  of  the  priests  of  our  church  attending,  is  unques- 
tionable, unless  the  faith  of  all  our  ancient  writers,  and  the  consentient  report  of 
hundreds  of  most  credible  persons  in  our  own  age  attesting  the  same,  be  to  be 
questioned.  And  yet  some  of  those  diseased  persons  return  ftom  that  soverdgn 
remedy  re  infecta,  without  cure  done  upon  them.  How  comes  this  to  pass  f 
<3od  hath  not  given  this  gift  of  healing  so  absolutely  to  our  royal  line,  hot  that 
he  still  keeps  the  reins  of  it  in  his  own  hand,  to  let  them  loose  or  restnun  them 

«s  he  pleaseth " 

'  The  book  of  Common-Prayer  from  whence  this  curious  service  is  extracted,  is 
^he  possession  of  Bernard  OUpin,  esq^  Ulverstone^  who  has  kindly  permitted 
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gold  *'  which  the  qneen  was  to  place  round  the  necks,  or  bind 
on  the  arms  of  her  poor  patients,  after  she  had  stroked  and 
touched  them.  The  healmg-offioe  commenced  with  the  Col* 
fcct,— 

**  IVerent  ni^  O  Lord,  with  tby  mosfc  gnuaou  &Toixr,  and  ftirther  tui  with  thy 
cbbUiiiiimI  bdpb  that  in  all  our  works  bqgpuiiy  oontinned,  and  ending  in  thee^  we 
any  glorify  thy  holy  name,  and  finally,  by  thy  mercy^  attain  eyerlasting  life, 
thnogh  Jeras  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen." 

**!!«  holy  Gc^  is  written  m  the  16th  chapter  of  St  Mark,  beginning  at  the 
14th  vem. 

"  JeiQs  appeared  nnto  the  eleven  as  they  eat  at  meat,  kc They 

AaU  Isy  ihtir  iandt  <m  the  eiek,  and  they  shall  recover.  So  then,  after  the 
Lord  had  spoken  nnto  them,  he  wasreoeiTed  np  into  heaven,  and  eat  on  the  right 
hand  of  Qod.  And  they  went  forth,  and  preached  every  where,  the  Lord  working 
with  them,  and  confirming  the  word  with  signs  and  wonders." 

"  Cor  Father,  which  art  in  heaven,"  Ac. 

Y  Tbea  shaU  the  infirm  persons,  one  by  on^  he  presented  to  the  qneen  upon 
their  knees;  and  as  every  one  is  presented,  and  wUle  the  qneen  is  laying  her 
hands  npon  them,  and  putting  the  gold  about  their  necks,  the  chaplain  that 
offciatet,  turning  himself  to  her  migesty,  shall  say  these  words  following : — 

*  God  give  a  Menang  to  this  Work,  and  grant  that  those  sick  penons  on  whom 
the  queen  lays  her  hands  may  recover^  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

f  After  aU  have  been  presented,  the  chaplain  shall  say,— • 

"O  Lord,  save  thy  servants." 
Scqxmse  by  the  sick,  who  come  to  be  healed,—' 

"Who  pat  thor  trust  m  thee." 

"  Send  them  help  fi^im  thy  holy  plaoe." 
Seepome  i^fthe  eiek. — "And  ever  more  mightily  defend  them.** 

"Help  OS,  O  God  of  our  salvation." 
Jtsipeass  qf  the  eiek, — "  And  for  the  gkty  of  thy  name  deUver  ns,  and  bt 
aerafnl  to  ns  sinners  for  thy  name's  sake." 

"  0  Lord,  hear  onr  prayers." 
Jteiponee  qf  the  eiek. — "  And  let  our  cry  oome  unto  thee.* 
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it  to  be  copied.  **  Printed  by  Charles  Bell,  and  the  executrix  of  T.  Newcomb, 
printen  to  the  Queen's  most  excellent  nu^jesty :  eum  prteHegio,"  It  is  of  the 
cfitua  of  1709,  but  the  contents  evidently  refte  to  170S-4.  Smce  the  poblica* 
tioD  of  the  first  impression  of  this  volume^  we  have  been  favoured  by  Mrs.  Yonge^ 
of  Otterboume,  near  Winchester,  with  the  description  of  an  earlier  printed  copy 
of  the  healing-services,  hk  her  poaseasion,  entitled  <«The  Ceremonies  for  the 
Hesling  of  them  that  be  Diseased  with  the  Kia^e  Xvil,  used  in  the  time  of 
King  Henry  VIL  Published  by  his  Miyesty's  command.  Printed  by  Henry 
HiD,  printer  to  the  King's  most  excellent  migesty,ybr  hie  S&uehold  and  Chappy 
1666."  IVom  the  last  words,  it  may  be  inferred  that  this  book  was  not  meant 
tor  general  drcolation :  it  was  for  the  use  of  James  II.  The  rubric  is  translated 
from  the  Latin  in  the  Cottonian  library;  but  the  fiuH;  is  curious,  that  t^ie 
Qoipel  b  not  ttam  the  authorised  version.  The  sentence  occurs  in  i^  "  He  ex* 
fnhaied  iheir  vnbelief**  The  book  contains  twenty  pages,  in  largo  print,  with 
red  rubrics ;  many  blank  pages  are  added,  and  in  its  old  red-and-gold  binding  it  baa 
■ach  the  ^peaiaace  of  a  teok  supplied  to  some  attendant  inUie  rqyalchiq^L 
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"  O  Almighty  God,  who  art  tho  giver  of  health,  and  the  aid  of  them  that  ae^ 
to  thee  Ibr  snccoor,  we  caU  upon  thee  for  thy  help  and  goodness,  mercifiiUy  to  be 
showed  upon  these  thy  sorants,  that  they,  being  healed  of  their  infirmitieik  miy 
give  thanks  unto  thee  in  thy  holy  charch,  through  Jesus  Christ  oor  Lord.  Amea.* 

%  Then  the  chaplain,  standing  with  his  ftee  towards  them  that  oome  to  be 
healed,  shall  «y, — 

"  The  Almighty  Qod,  who  is  a  most  strong  tower  to  all  them  that  p«t  tM 
trust  in  him,  to  whom  all  things  in  heaven,  in  earth,  and  under  the  earth  dobov 
and  obey,  be  now  and  evermore  your  defence,  and  make  yon  know  and  feel,  thst 
there  is  no  other  name  mder  heawn  given  to  sum  in  whom  and  through  whom 
you  may  receive  health  and  salvation,  but  only  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jeans  Chzist 
Amen."  • 

"  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  fettDwihf 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  us  all,  evermore.    Amen.* 

In  the  tranalatioii  of  Heniy  YII.'s  healing-service  a  nota- 
tion occurs,  "  That  the  chiru^eon  [surgeon]  leads  away  die 
sick  folk/'  instead  of  the  clerk  of  the  closet.  Perhaps  Anne's 
chirurgeons  were  contumacious,  and  ashamed  of  the  whole 
process. 

There  are  two  or  three  letters  in  the  State  Paper-office 
addressed  personally  to  queen  Anne,  written  in  el^ant  Itahan, 
from  the  pope,  by  the  hand  of  his  ofSdal,  or  ordinary,  con- 
gratulating her  in  affectionate  terms'  on  her  conversion  to  the 
Roman-catholic  faith.  Not  any  notation  of  answer  is  ap- 
pended to  Jthese  epistles :  they  are  dated  in  1706.  After  care- 
fully reviewing  the  whole  of  queen  Anne's  life,  these  letters 
appear  inexplicable,  for  the  £BM;t  of  a  Roman-catholic  dainmig 
any  person  as  belonging  to  his  religion  is  a  veiy  different 
matter  from  fanatics  accusing  members  of  the  reformed  chuich 
of  being  "  papists.''  Veiy  often  persons  so  reviled  are,  on  the 
other  side,  persecuted  as  much  by  the  Roman-catholics  them- 
selves,— a  certain  evidence  that  they  strive  to  gain  the  narrow 
and  difficult  path  which  lies  between  the  two  extremes, — that 
via  media,  which  has  been  pronoimced  the  best  by  Christian 
sages.  How  queen  Anne  ever  manifested  sufficient  participa- 
tion in  the  Roman-catholic  rites  to  induce  the  Roman-catholio 
pontiff  to  daim  her  as  a  member  of  his  dhurdi,  is  a  mystery 
of  history  that  must  remain  such ;  unless  the  solution  be,  that 
the  queen  had,  in  the  first  year  after  her  accession,  cdebrated 
the  heaEng-office  according  to  its  original  service,  which,  both 
in  the  English  translaiion  ^"^  the  T^^^  fonnuliL  contains  in* 


^ocatioBs  to  fhe  Tii^^  Maiy.  .  MomovBt,  she  claimed  the 
perfbrmaDce  of  the  nuncle  by  her  double  descent  fiom  the 
heirs  of  St.  Bdward,  a  king  canonised  bjrthe  papal  see.  The 
4M»gtnal  Ibrnmla  of  the  service  induded  a  mass.^ 

The  paasjonate  love  that  the  peo^  bore  to  ^their  good 
queen  Anne/' was  partly  foanded  on  her  condeseenskni  in  thns 
nfeing  the  moit  wretdied  and  pitiable  of  her  subjeeto  to 
approach  her,  when  she  with  ahna^  with  benedicdonsy  soothed 
tiieir  mismes  for.  the  lore  of  God.  As  to  the  qnestioDs  of 
whether  the  qneen  performed  the  healing^oflSce  with  a  little 
jeabofly  of  the  cores  wrought  by  her  brother,  "the  king  otct 
the  water/'  or  entirely  with  the  simplicity  of  a  heart  earnest  in 
good  works, — ^let  them  rest.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  never 
was  any  measure  better  contrived  by  the  most .  sagacious 
statesmen  to  fix  the  sovereign  in  the  love  of  a  populace^  when 
her  vQgnal  power  was  drcnmscnbed,  and  almost  defied,  by  a 
ms)ority  among  the  aristocracy  of  wealth,  who  had  profited 
by  the  religious  rendutions  of  the  preceding  eras. 

It  qppean  that  the  queen  performed  the  healing-ofifee  on 
her  pfugiesBCs  whensoever  she  rested  at  any  provincial  city. 
Her  progresses  were  diiefly  journeys  to  Bath,  the  springs  of 
which  were  in  equal  repute  to  those  of  Bourbon.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  queen  touched  Dr.  Johnson  for  'the  evil'  in 
one  of  these  western  progresses.  She  actually  spent  the 
antmnn  of  this  year  at  that  city,  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
health  of  her  consort. 

The  queen  usually  began  her  retreat  firam  St.  James's* 

*  In  qiMeii  Anne^t  edition  of  the  Gommon-Phiyer,  jnrt  dted,  the  most  eiBca* 
fiom  mmm  te  anta-iapel  pnrpowi  nre  rcaorted  to.  Whst  mnkee  the  pope's 
)onof  letter  (extant  in  the  State  Paper-office)  to  queen  Anne^  ae  a  Bomao* 
eathdHc,  the  moie  unaoooontable  ia,  that  it  contains  the  renowned  hymnof  Bohin 
w■■a■^  OK  <  ■rnif,  10  oe  nn^  oenm  aennon,  Ptgynung— 

**  Fnmrwe  vm.  Lord*  hj  thy  dear  Word  1 
From  Pope  and  Turk  defend  vm.  Lord." 

In  the  ataoy,  the  prayer  for  the  royal  fiunily  is  this :  ^  For  thy  serrant  Anne^ 
ev  iMHi  giw  hw  qVBMi  and  ^eeraer,*— and  ^  to  Ueas  and  proserve  Um  prineeaa 
8ophia»  and  an  the  TCjal  fiun^."  Mr.  Bernard  GUpin  hM  likewise  «BiUe,  of 
the  Bune  date  with  the  ComnMm-]hrayer,  containing  the  hcaling-eenriee,  printed 
JHt  afto  the  thaakagiring  lor  the  SUi  of  ICarch,  qneen  Anne's  acctsrion-day. 

*11iaefat  Ifc  had  oa  Dr.  JohBNS^  Bind  thnsghoollilb  b  s  wafi4mows 
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palace  at  the  Easter  recess.  She  then  visited  Kensmgtoii^ 
palace  for  occasional  breathings  of  fresh  air^  and  settled  there 
in  April  or  May^  according  to  the  weather*  It  was  a  place 
in  which  her  consort,  prince  George  of  Denmark,  greatly  de» 
lighted,  and  actually  coveted  it  so  mnch,  as  to  induce  him  to 
take  rather  hasty  possession  of  it  on  the  demise  of  WilEam  IIL 
Kensington*gardens  owe  much  to  him  and  queen  Anne. 
They  were  merely  gardens  in  those  days,  since  king  William's 
paboe-grounds  consisted  of  only  twenty-five  acres,  and  were 
bounded  by  the  broad  gravel-walk  in  front  of  the  palace.  All 
the  plantation  between  the  present  conservatory  and  the  Bays- 
water-road  was  a  wild,  hollow  gravel-pit,  which  queen  Anne 
added  to  her  Kensington  domain  when  she  began  to  build 
the  conservatory  or  banqueting-room :  that  port  of  the  gardens 
called  Kensington-park,  was  subsequently  enclosed  from  Hyde^ 
park  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  Queen  Anne's  new  additions 
were  called  '  The  upper  garden  of  Kensington.'  ''  It  was,^' 
says  Addison,  ''at  first,  nothing  but  a  gravel-pit.  It  must 
have  been  a  fine  genius  for  gardening  that  could  have  thought 
of  forming  such  an  nnsightly  hollow  into  so  beautifril  an 
area.  On  one  side  of  the  walk  you  see  this  hollow  basin, 
with  its  several  little  plantations  lying  so  conveniently  under 
the  eye;  on  the  other  side  of  it  appears  a  mount,  made  up  of 
trees."  These  alterations  were  commenced  by  queen  Anne 
directly  she  took  possession  of  Kensington-palace*  A  hundred 
men  were  kept  constantly  employed  in  bringing  the  gardens 
to  the  appearance  described  above.  The  mount  mentioned, 
perhaps  alludes  to  one  still  in  the  memoiy  of  those  who  can 
look  back  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  said  to  have  been  designed 
by  queen  Caroline,  the  consort  of  George  II.,  aud  furnished, 
at  the  top  with  «  turning  alcove,  which  accommodated  the 
queen's  seat  to  the  way  of  the  wind.  The  mounit  commanded 
a  view  of  the  Brentford-road,  said  to  be  added  by  queen 
Caroline  when  she  had  the  round  pond  dug ;  but  there  was 
evidently  a  mount  in  Kensington-gardens  planted  with  trees 
in  the  time  of  queen  Anne.  Another  mount,  still  called  in 
the  Kensington  traditions  '  queen  Anne's  mount,'  is  the  site 
<^f  one  of  the  company's  water-works^  and,  according  to  tra» 
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ditiony  was  indaded  in  her  gionnds  at  Campden-hoose.  These 
remains  were  probably  fragments  of  fortifications  when  Ken- 
sington was  the  kin^B  town  and  summer  seat  in  the  Saxon 
eok,  and  subsequently  the  nursery  palace  for  the  children  of 
Henrjr  VIII.  appended  to  the  dower«palace  of  Chelsea.  Leases 
woe  granted^  from  time  to  time^  of  this  beautiful  situation  to 
various  palace  servants,  when  royal  nurseries  were  no  longer 
wanted*  If  considered  as  an  adjunct  to  Chelsea-palace,  Ken- 
sington  forms  the  first  of  that  westward  chain  of  summer 
palaces  on  the  Thames  to  Beading,  which  comprised  Hammer^ 
smith,  Barnes,  Kew,^  Bicfamond,  Ham,  Hampton-Court,  the 
regal  Windaor-casUe,  (the  fortress  of  retreat  in  case  of  rebel- 
lion,) and  finished  with  Henry  I.'s  palace-abbey  of  Beading, 
er  perfaiq^  with  the  royal  Beaumont  of  Oxford,  where  Bichard 
L  was  bom. 

Queen  Anne's  banqueting-room  at  Kensington  was  com* 
menoed  directly  the  body  of  William  III.  was  conveyed  out 
of  the  palace.  Any  person  who  looks  therein  may  see  that  it 
has  been  originally  divided  into  three  beautiful  rooms,  adorned 
with  Corinthian  pillars;  there  are  elegant  friezes,  and  niches 
for  statues  bearing  girandoles.  There  is  a  circular  room  at 
«ach  end,  one  a  drawing-room,  the  other  a  music-room ;  the 
middle  apartment  was  a  ball-room.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
broad  windows,  it  afforded  a  spring  or  sununer  stand  to  the 
qneen's  myrtles,  oranges,  and  other  evergreen  exotics,  which, 
in  the  winter,  she  sent  to  the  fSunous  gardeners,  London  and 
Wise  of  Brompton-park,  to  be  sheltered.'  Near  the  western 
end  of  the  palace  may  be  observed  a  gateway  leading  directly 
to  the  banqueting-hall,  through  which  queen  Anne  used  to  be 
earned  in  her  chair  when  she  went  to  her  illimiinated  galas  on 
ipring  evenings. 

Her  majesty  gave  concerts  and  balls.  The  public  were 
admitted  into  the  royal  gardens  on  these  fSSte  occasions,  but 

'  Hmj  of  theie  pahoei  were  appsnages  to  the  yoanger  branclieB  of  the  rojal 
4bdlf.  Kcv  (tkd'iail  of  Biehmood-pdaoe)  wis  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Deron- 
iUic^  ttme  of  queen  Mary  L,  and  Deems  to  have  belonged  to  his  grandmother* 
ths  hdj  Katherine  Phmtagenet,  youngest  daughter  to  ^ward  IV.  Such  grants 
^«R  nsomed  by  the  crown  when  the  lineage  of  the  yoanger  sdons  of  royalty 
f>ikd^---GoResponden0^  State  Pbpcr-oiBoe.  i  Koighf  s  London. 
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were  expected  to  sail  abont^  k4a'Watteau,  in  foil  dress.  The 
open  alcove^  the  back  of  which  abuts  on  Kensington-street^ 
was  built  hj  queen  Anne  as  a  sheltered  seat  on  these  occasions 
for  the  promeuaders.  Hyde-park  coming  up  to  the  broad 
walk^  which  runs  from  Kensington  to  Bayswater,  "  the  poor 
commonalty''  could  have  a  peep  at  their  beloved  Anne,  h^ 
consort,  and  aU  her  noble  suite  and  guests  in  the  illuminated 
banquet-hall,  through  the  grille  which  divided  it  from  their 
Imthorized  haunts,  and  coiUd  criticise  the  full-dresses  of  the 
genteel  people  who  glided  about  the  gardens  "  in  brocaded 
tohes,  hoops,  fly-caps,  and  fans/'  On  th^e  evenings,  some  of 
tiie  chief  diversions  were  musical  entertainments,  with  songs 
by  the  court  lyrist,  D'Uifey,^ — ^some  humorous,  some  poUtieaJ, 
others  pastoral*  For  one  of  these  concerts  he  wrote  and  set 
to  music  the  well-known  ballad,  '^'Twas  within  a  mile  of 
Edinborough  town," — a  song  which,  although  adopted  as 
Scotch,  is  neither  national  in  costume  nor  character. 

Queen  Anne's  known  partiality  to  flowers  occasioiied 
lyUrfey  to  compliment  her,  according  to  the  mythology  of 
that  era,  under  the  appellation  of  '  Great  Flora^'  in  Ins  lyrics 
written  for  her  concerts.  It  is  probable  that  the  banqueting. 
Toom  was  used  occasionally  as  a  theatre,  for  D'Urfey  super* 
intended  the  performance  of  his  dramas  at  Kensington  in 
the  presence  of  queen  Anne,  aa  he  especially  notes.  He  like- 
wise endorses  several  of  his  most  profligate  compositions, "  that 
they  were  performed  at  Kensington  before  quoen  Maiy  11.^ 
to  her  great  deUght."  Yet,  previously  to  queen  Anne's  erec- 
tion of  the  banqueting-room,  Kensington  presented  few  faciii* 
ties  for  theatrical  representation.  When  the  now-deserted 
banqueting-hall  was  finished,  about  the  end  of  1705,  Defoe^ 
her  contemporary,  describes  the  royal  flltes  there  in  homd^ 
language:  ''After  the  queoa  had  built  her  green-house  at 
Kensington-palace,  she  was  pleased  to  make  it  her  sumnier 
supper-room."' 

Kensington-palace  was  conveniently  near  London  for  ooun* 
dls  and  ministerial  visits  in  early  summer.  Before  the  queen 
made  her  gradual  advances  towards  Windsor,   by  way   of 

^  jyVrkfft  V^orkf.  <  Defoe's  Tour  through  Qteat  Britain,  voL  iT. 
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Hampton-Conity  she  used  to  visit  the  old  palace  manor-house 
at  Twickenham,  where  she  had  been  nursed  in  infanqr.  Here 
she  was  pleased  in  having  a  private  tea-party  occasionally. 
Sometimes  she  extended  her  spring  tour  as  far  as  Hampton- 
Coxnt,  and  even  held  councils  there,  if  we  may  trust  Pope,  who 
9SJB,  invocatmg  Hampton^Court, — 

"Where  them,  gxeat  Aima»  whom  three  reahns  ohey. 
Doth  flometimee  ootmeil  take,  and  lometimeB  tea." 

Hampton-C!ourt  was  usually  the  queen's  residence  for  some 
Sttle  time  after  the  summer  prorogation  of  parliament.  August 
and  part  of  September  she  spent  at  Windior-castle.  Her 
pariuunent  often  met  in  October,  and  then  she  xetumed  to 
HamptOD-Court,  and  with  visits  to  Kensington-palace,  as  the 
edd  set  in,  she  found  herself  again  at  St.  James's-palace  the 
last  days  of  November,  or  the  first  in  December.  Queen 
Amie  sddcmi  made  any  progresses^  excepting  to  Bath  for  the 
benefit  of  her  health,  or  that  of  the  prince.  In  the  first  years 
of  her  reign,  it  waa  firequently  expected  that  the  queen  would 
bring  an  heir  to  the  crown.  On  one  of  these  occasionsy  the 
prince  positively  forbade  her  to  go  to  the  Newmarket  October 
meeting,  on  which  she  had  fixed  her  mind.  Her  courtiers 
greatly  lauded,  in  their  letters  to  each  other,  the  conjugal 
of  the  queen  on  this  occasion.^ 

s  White  KeoMt*!  US.  Cone^onileiioe  j  Brit.  Miueaow 
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CHAPTER  VL 


Ckvms  of  qneen  Amiefs  popniariiy  with  the  lower  dasaeB^Literatore  of  tbetimei 
of  queen  Anne — AlmeniicV  for  kdies  dedicated  to  her— Qneen  approve!  of  a 
^oteatant  convent — Ftomiaea  to  endow  it — Hindered  by  bishop  Bunet— 
Qneen  breaks  with  her  nnde,  lord  Bocheater^Qoeen's  enmity  to  her  molha^ 
ftmily — ^Her  Utters  to  the  dncheBB  of  Marlborough — Queen  receives  tidings  of 
the  great  victory  of  Blenhdm —  She  goes  in  procession  to  St.  PanTs— Her 
magnificent  presents  to  Marlborongh — Her  letters  to  the  duchess — ^BoyalTiot 
to  Cambridge — Queen  knights  Isaac  Kewton — She  is  reftiaed  the  title  d 
majesty  by  the  emperor— Qneen  appcnnts  whig  ministers— Her  manner  of 
appointing  a  lord  keeper — Her  appointments  to  benefices  in  the  church — ^In* 
solence  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  to  the  queen — Qoeen's  ktteis-^Ha' 
palace«life  and  duly  routine — Queen's  conference  with  lord  Cowper  on  Irdaod 
-^Angiy  contests  with  the  duchess  of  Marlborough — ^Queen  reodves  fiom  her 
an  arrogant  letter — Queen  yields  the  pcnnt  contested — She  consents  to  mahi 
lord  Sunderland  lord  privy-seal — She  ^ypoints  bishops  at  his  bidding — Qneen'f 
sorrow  and  dgection  —  Palace  quarrel  about  the  queen's  cast  clothes  —  Queen 
allows  her  women  increase  of  salaiy — Jealousy  dT  the  queen's  &vour  by  the 
duchess  of  Marlborough  against  Abigail  Hill — Queen  oonadered  on  bad  terns 
with  the  duchess — Queen  resists  her  endeavour  to  appoint  a  bedchamber  woman 
— Queen  is  lectured  on  the  sulject  by  her  ministen — She  exasperates  the 
^  fimiily  junta  " — Close  eq^onage  on  her  conduct. 

As  far  as  the  personal  affections  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
the  people  were  concerned,  Anne  was  the  most  popular  femak 
sovereign  who  had,  up  to  that  time,  ascended  the  Englieh 
throne.  '^  Our  good  queen  Anne''  is  an  appellation  not  yet 
obsolete  among  the  lower  orders.  Of  a  passive  and  obtuse 
temperament,  the  queen  was  rather  that  negative  personage 
''  a  good  sort  of  woman,''  than  a  good  woman,  and  yet  many 
causes  combined  to  render  her  beloved  by  the  people.  In  tiMS 
first  place  she  was,  as  she  said, "  entirely  English,"  the  daughter 
of  an  Enghshman  and  Englishwoman ;  her  comely  person  bore 
the  national  characteristics  of  the  middle  cWes;  her  very 
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limited  education  confined  her  language,  tastes,  and  prejudices 
entirely  to  every  thing  English ;  her  feminine  helplessness  of 
mind  well  fitted  her  for  the  limits  to  which  an  encroaching 
(digurchy  had  confined  the  functions  of  a  British  monarch* 
If  it  he  a  maxim  of  the  constitution  ^'  that  the  king  can  do 
no  wrong/'  who  could  look  on  the  soft  and  innocent  features 
of  the  comfortable  matron  who  filled  the  British  throne,  and 
make  her  accountable  fi^r  the  wrong-doing  of  her  ministers  ? 
She  was,  too,  the  last  of  our  native  line  of  princes,  the  natural 
object  of  the  fond  loyalty  of  the  Protestant  adherents  to  the 
lunise  of  Stuart,  who  were  nimierous,  notwithstanding  all 
theological  discrepancies* 

"Without  possesang  the  refined  taste  for  literature  and  ih6 
arts  which  the  worst  enemies  of  the  Stuart  royal  line  |U!ti 
forced  to  allow,  Anne  inherited  the  munificent  spirit  of  her 
race.  As  soon  as  she  ascended  the  throne,  poetry  and  science 
breathed  in  a  different  atmosphere  firom  the  cold  and  chilly 
Uigfat  that  had  fallen  on  them  when  the  Dutch  persecutor 
of  Dryden  assumed  the  sceptre  of  the  islands.  Who  can 
wcmder,  then,  that  the  ''good  queen  Anne''  of  the  middle 
classes  was  eulogized  by  the  pen  of  every  writer?  Her  reigns 
too,  was  a  series  of  briUiant  continental  victories,  and  she  died 
before  the  bitter  reaction  of  national  poverty,  which  ever 
follows  English  wars,  had  fnUy  taken  place.  Her  personal 
generosity  to  the  church,  and  her  mildness  of  govenunen^ 
made  her  adored  by  a  populace,  which  still  extended  its  hands 
to  diurchmen  as  the  kind  alleviators  of  their  most  bitter 
miseries,  for  not  only  the  weekly,  but  the  daily  offertory  was 
itill  customary,  and  is  supposed  to  have  remained  so  until  the 
year  1725.  It  suppUed  a  fund  for  charitable  purposes  to  the 
incumbents  of  livings  too  small  to  allow  of  efBdent  private 
almsgiving  on  the  part  of  the  indigent  pastor,  who  is  too 
often  compelled  to  behold  distress^  without  the  power  of  sup- 
plying nourishment  to  the  sick,  or  clothing  to  the  naked  of 
Usfiock. 

**  Queen  Anne's  grandmother  was  a  washerwoman,"  is  a 
■qring  scarcely  yet  forgotten  among  the  lower  orders,  and, 
truth  to  teU,  it  was  an  assertion  which  had  its  influience  in 
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inducing  tBe  extaraordinary  popularity  with  irliidi  her  memofy 
is  still  cheriahed  by  the  people.  A  tradition^  at  once  so  mya- 
terioua  and  so  widely  drcolated^  demands  some  inquiiy  and 
explanation.  The  late  cardinal  York  is  said  to  hare  repeated 
the  same  to  cardinal  Gonsalvi^  with  the  yariation,  that  *^  queen 
Anne's  grandmother  was  not  a  washerwoman^  or  blancMsieuie, 
but  a  tub-giri/'  A  very  strange  drcumstanoe  it  is,  that  a 
prince  like  cardinal  York,  bom  and  bred  in  Italy,  should 
know  the  distinction,  that  a  tub-girl,  or  a  tub-woman,  ac- 
cording to  old  English  costume,  was  not  a  laundress,  but  a 
bieweress ;  it  is  only  needful  to  call  to  mind  the  well-known 
instances  of  the  lampoons  levelled  at  Cromwell's  wife  as  '^  a 
tub-woman,''^  to  prove  that  such  was  really  the  case.  Here 
is  the  traditionary  tale'  connected  with  the  common  report 
that  the  grandmother  of  the  two  queens-regnant,  Mary  II.  and 
Anne,  was  a  washerwoman ;  it  is  Hterally  '^  a  tale  of  a  tnb^^' 
There  was  once  a  great  country  gentleman  who  lived  in  a  grand 
hall,  and  who  had  a  handsome  wife,  and  a  femily  of  hand* 
some  children.  The  roundheads,  as  he  was  a  loyal  cavalier, 
assfuled  Ins  park,  stoimed  his  hall,  and  slew  him  and  his  wife 
and  children.  When  the  homicides  were  all  gone;,  one  of  the 
young  kdies,  who  had  only  swooned  with  terror,  revived;  and 
aeeing  all  her  fiiends  and  family  lying  dead  around  h^,  and 
her  home  in  flames,  she  ran  away  in  terror  she  knew  not 
whither,  but  fled  as  fieur  as  her  feet  could  cany  her  firom  the 
floene  of  desolation,  and  sank  down  swooning — tins  time  with 

1  AH  the  earlier  biographers  of  Cromwell  note,  that,  being  a  younger  brother, 
■nd  haviiig  epeot  his  portion*  "lie permiited  his  wife  to  keep  tLpmbiic  farewerj  at 
Hnntingdoa."  In  those  daya^  the  divinon  of  labour  had  not  separated  the  call- 
Sngs  of  the  brewer  and  alebouse-keeper;  the  wife  of  the  *'pablic  brewer"  sold 
the  ale  and  yeast  ftom  her  tuba  to  the  onstomers,  and  was  eonseqnently  called  "a 
tab-woman,"  and  her  helperar  **  tab-giris."— Birkenhead's  Mercorina.    £chard. 

'  The  author  has  often  heard  this  story  repeated  orally,  but  never  could  trace 
it  in  print ;  she  has  been  referred  to  the  quarto  edition  of  Macpherson's  Stuart 
Fiftpers,  but  it  is  not  there.  The  above  account  is  from  the  lips  of  the  late  mar- 
chese  di  Solari,  who  affirmed  it  waa  told  to  her  by  cardinal  Qoosalvi,  who  heaxd  it 
from  cardinal  York.  One  thing  is  curious,  which  is,  ndther  the  lady,  nor  cither 
cardinal,  could  by  aocident  have  stumbled  on  the  term  "  tub-girl,'*  therefore  the 
aarrative  must  at  Srst  have  had  an  English  origin,  and  is  probably  a  picturesqae 
version  of  the  history  of  that  coarse  favourite  of  fortnne.  Nan  Clarges,  dudiesa 
of  Albemarle,  whose  early  adventures  have  been  confhsed  by  Voltaire,  and  oUur 

lerikkl  French  writers^  with  those  of  the  first  dnches  of  York. 
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oJiaiutioii  and  grief— «t  the  door  of  a  imall  wayside  house^ 
wUch  proved  to  be  aa  akhoiue-brewerir^  or  pot-house.  The 
good  num  of  the  homestead  had  got  up  earlj  to  brew,  and 
finding  the  poor  young  girl  insensible  at  his  door,  he  called 
up  his  wife,  and  told  her  to  give  the  destitute  one  some 
Christian  help  and  diarity.  The  ale-wife  was  a  very  good 
woman ;  ahe  put  the  poor  giri  to  bed,  gave  her  food  and  a 
great  deal  of  pity  when  she  heard  "  how  the  wicked  round* 
head  troopers  had  killed  her  fSsUher,  because  he  loved  king 
Qiarles,  and  burnt  her  home  and  village,  so  that  she  was 
destitute  and  houseless  /'  but  the  young  lady  never  told  her 
true  name  and  rank.  At  first,  she  concealed  them  out  of  sheer 
tenor,  lest  the  CromweUians  should  return  and  finish  their 
work  by  murdering  her;  and  afterwards,  because  she  con* 
sidered  that  her  rank  would  prevent  her  firom  accepting  the 
humble  home  her  new  friends  offered  her,  for  the  ale-wife  had 
just  lost  an  only  child,  a  girl  of  her  age,  and  she  persuaded 
her  guest  to  stay  where  she  was,  (as  she  had  lost  all  her 
IrieDds,)  and  help  hat  with  the  yeast,  and  filling  the  pottle* 
pots  of  ale  out  of  the  tubs.  So  the  noble  young  lady 
(whose  name  has  never  transpired)  remained,  whilst  the  dvil 
wars  raged,  as  "  tub-girl '^  to  this  ale-house.  Matters  did  not 
mend  for  her  after  the  death  of  king  Charles ;  all  that  bore 
her  nam^  or  were  akin  to  her,  had  emigrated,  and  her  father's 
estate  had  passed  into  the  clutches  of  a  commonwealth  man* 
The  tub-girl,  therefore,  turned  her  mind  so  sedulously  to  her 
Tocation,  and,  like  the  fiunous  brown  Betty  of  nursery  lore^ 
^brewed  ale  for  gentlemen '^  of  such  exquisite  flavour,  that 
trade  flourished,  the  hedge  ale-house  grew  a  wayside  inn,  and 
the  ale-wife  and  her  husband  became  so  rich  they  could  hardly 
reckon  tiieir  wealth, — and  they  owed  it  all  to  their  beloved 
''tnb-girV'  '^^^  '^^^  universally  reckoned  as  their  daughter 
and  heiress.  At  last,  as  ahe  was  very  rosy,  fair,  and  comely, 
a  ridi  tradesman  made  her  an  offer,  and  married  her.  The 
ale-wife  died,  then  her  husband,  and  they  left  all  they  had  to 
the  tnb«girl:  her  spouse  not  long  after  followed  this  good 
example,  and  our  tub-lady  became  a  well-endowed  widow.  In 
the  course  of  settling  her  affairs,  she  had  a  consultation  with 
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Edward  Hyde,  a  jowng,  haadsome  barrister,  at  the  Temple. 
The  future  lord  chancellor  being  much  pleased  with  her  ap- 
pearance, and  still  more  at  that  of  her  docum^its,  tendered 
the  &ir  widow  his  heart  and  hand,  married  her,  and  in  couBe- 
quence  ''the  tnb*girl^'  became  mother  to  Anne  Hyde,  and 
grandmother  to  the  two  queens-regnant  of  Oreat  Britain  and 
Ireland,  queen  Mary  and  queen  Anne,  A  pretty  stoiy,  and 
romantic  too, — ^pity  it  is  not  true  I  But  the  inexorable  £urt, 
that  Edward  Hyde,  earl  of  Clarendon,  the  lord  chancellor  of 
Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.,  and  Mher  to  the  duchess  of  York, 
married  both  his  wives  before  the  dvil  war  took  place,  is  in- 
contestable. Anne  Hyde  was  bom  long  before  the  roundheads 
b^an  the  work  of  desolating  the  country-seats  of  England* 
There  is  now  before  us  a  very  good  proof,  being  the  far  nimiln 
of  the  said  Anne  Hyde's  own  autograph  memoirs,  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect  :^  ''  I  was  bom  the  12  day  of  March,  old  stile, 
in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  1637,  at  Cranbome-lodge,  neer 
Windsor,  in  Barkshirey  and  Hred  in  my  owne  country  till  I 
was  12  yeares  old,  haying  in  that  time  seen  the  ruin  both  of 
church  and  state,  and  the  murthering  of  my  king/'  And  as 
if  she  had  intended  wholly  to  demolidi  the  story  of  her  parent 
becoming  about  the  same  time  so  celebrated  in  the  brewing- 
tub  line,  the  mother  of  queens  Mary  and  Anne  adds,  very  ex- 
plidtiy, — ''  I  came  out  of  England,  being  thai  twelve  yeares 
old,  one  month,  and  eighteen  dayes.     Anne  Hyde/' 

Thus  Anne  Hyde  herself  was  a  girl  at  the  very  tim^ 
between  twelve  and  thirteen  years  old,  when  the  tub-girl  tale 
makes  her  mother  to  be  about  the  same  age.  Anne  Hyde  has 
been  traced  directly  after,  in  the  course  of  this  work,  as  maid 
of  honour  to  the  princ^ess-royal  of  England,  (princess  of  Orange,) 
and  afterwards  as  wife  to  the  duke  of  York :  according  to  the 
tub-tale,  she  could  not  have  been  two  years  old  when  her 
eldest  daughter  was  bom,  if  her  mother  was  a  young  un- 
married girl  in  1645.  The  mother  of  Anne  Hyde,  and  con- 
sequently the  grandmother  of  queen  Anne^  was  Frances 
Aylesbury,  daughter  of  sir  Thomas  Aylesbury,  a  person  of 

'  Kngraved  in  Netherdift  Antognplu,  p.  18^  from  a  memonrndnm-book  tmat 
Dg  to  Aimo  Hyde. 
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endlent  fun3j,  who  was  married,  the  mother  of  a  nmnerooa 
haulj,  and  dead  long  before  the  dvil  wars  broke  ont.  Her 
joangest  child  was  Anne  Hyde.  Neither  can  the  story  be 
tnosferred  thus;  '^the  great-grandmother  of  queen  Annewas 
a  washerwoman  or  tab-girl/'  for  where  then  are  the  civil 
wan?  The  story  must  travel  back  to  the  civil  wars  of  York 
and  Lancaster  to  find  a  local  home  and  habitation.  But  aa 
this  shadowy  and  unchnmological  tale  comes  from  universal 
tradition  and  the  gossip  of.  the  exiled  court,  it  must  have 
foimdation,  howsoever  distant,  and  the  condusion  may  be 
drawn  that  queens  Mary  and  Anne  had,  by  means  of  their 
descent  from  Anne  Hyde,  a  remarkable  vntuhw  in  their  gene* 
alogies  somewhere  or  other.^ 

Queen  Anne  extended  her  beneficence  to  the  diurch  of 
England  so  fiear,  as  to  permit  the  sittings  of  her  convocations, 
which  her  sister  and  brother-in-law  had  interrupted  and,  as  fiir 
at  they  could,  abolished.  The  convocation  is  the  parliament  of 
oor  churdi,  and,  like  the  temporal  parliament,  consists  of  upper 
and  bwer  houses, — ^the  first  composed  of  the  dignitaries,  the 
other  of  the  oommoners  of  the  dei^.  It  still  exists,  being 
convened  with  all  legal  forms  simultaneously  with  new  par* 
liaments ;  but  the  moment  a  deigyman  proceeds  to  speak,  he 
is  silenced,  ostensibly  by  order  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  as* 
semUy  is  dissolved,  accGrding  to  the  precedent  of  William  in« 

To  discuss  the  origin,  uses,  and  privileges  of  the  oonvoca* 
tion  would  fill  a  large  book;  it  would,  moreover,  lead  us  from 
our  proper  course, — the  personal  life  of  queen  Anne.     Yet  it 

'  Henlcb  use  tbe  quunt  term  "windofiro*'  in  geaealogieii,  when  an  tlUanos 
QoevB  with  a  penon  who  either  has  no  tight  to  annarial  heuingv,  or  has  ibtftited 
them  bj  101116  senrile  oocapatkm.  In  that  ease,  the  painted  windows  in  halls  oc 
chqidf^  iUostraixTe  of  descent  hj  blaaonries  of  socoesnve  shields  of  ooat-annon];, 
iseteated  now  and  then  Uanks ;  and  the  bright  light  streaming  throogh  the 
pane  which  had  no  Masoning,  ofiered  a  strong  contrast  to  those  zoimd  it  darkened 
wHh  rich  eolooring  of  gnles,  aznre^  pnrpore,  vert,  or  gold  oolonr,  and  was  there- 
fen  csOed  "  a  wh^ow."  Snch  passion  pervaded  the  lower  dasses  ihr  scanning- 
the  denents  of  the  gentiy  and  nobility,  that  Chancer  doMaibes  his  pilgrims,  the 
■ttller,  cook,  and  other  plebeian  folk,  very  bosy  discnssmg  the  lich  blasonries  of 
tte  painted  windows  in  Centerboiy  cathedral,  and  showing  their  plebeian  igno« 
meebj  very  bad  h&raldrj  withal.  Theandenttext  ofChwioermnst  beseardied 
fer  this  estraordinaiy  ftatore  in  the  propensities  of  the  people  of  England;  it 
been  traaskted  by  Diyden  or  his  asustantsp  or  nc^eed  as  fhr  as  the 
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stands,  like  a  huge  rock,  direct  in  the  stream,  and  it  is  im« 
possible  to  induce  any  perspicuous  ideas  of  the  fierce  party- 
storm  raised  in  the  name  of ''  high  church/'  without  devotiiig 
a  few  words  to  its  primary  cause.  In  these  storms  the  hdplesi 
queen  was  whirled  from  side  to  aide,  guided  by  no  purpose  of 
action,  excepting  an  earnest  desire  to  do  aB  much  good,  and 
mi  little  harm  as  possible. 

The  queen  then  permitlied  the  spiritual  parliament,  or  ccm- 
Tocation,  to  proceed  to  business  without  arbitrary  intermptioii. 
Her  majesty,  of  course,  received  the  thanks  and  benedicti(m« 
of  her  dei^,  especially  of  the  lower-house,  for  her  grant  of 
the  first^firuits  and  tenths,  whidi  wajs  an  incalculable  relief 
to  the  commonalty  of  the  church.  Strange  to  say,  that  tfas 
lower*house  was,  according  to  the  jargon  of  her  poUtical 
history,  **  high  church  /'  the  u{q)er-house  of  convocation  was 
^^  low  church.'^  The  explanation  of  this  seeming  paradox  is  not 
^fficult.  The  upper-house  of  convocation  consisted  of  tboM 
who  enjoyed  the  great  riches  and  high  dignities  of  the  church  t 
they  had  been  given  them  by  the  will  and  pleasure  of  William 
III.  If  those  whose  business  it  is  to  inquire  into  such  histoi/ 
will  form  a  list  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  church  appointed  by 
William  and  Mary,  and  trace  their  names  and  Uvea  through  the 
Biographia  Britannica,  they  will  find  very  few  of  their  arch* 
l)ishops,  bishops,  or  deans  but  had  be«x  educated  as  di«- 
aenters,  and  that  some  had  officiated  as  dissenting  preachers 
and  teachers.  In  general,  the  '^  conforming  prelates  ^'  were 
not  beloved  and  esteemed  equally  with  those  who  embraced 
poverty  rather  than  give  up,  for  tiie  lucre  of  tempcmd  advan- 
tage, the  principles  in  which  they  had  been  educated;  bnt 
these  conforming  prelates  formed  the  majority  of  the  upper- 
house  of  convocation.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  lower^ 
house  of  convocation  could  not  agree  with  prelates  and  digni- 
taries who  had  been  put  over  the  heads  of  the  sons  of  the 

^  For  ftuthw  Snfoimation,  the  author  refers  the  reader  to  the  learned  and  ia- 
teresting  vohiine  hy  the  rev.  WiUiam  Fkdtn,  X.A.,  Historjr  of  the  Chtndi  d 
England  fiom  the  BevolntwD  to  thekst  acti  of  ConTocatiQii,'froin  1688  tol717« 
It  u  the  only  digest  of  this  important  suljeet  that  exists,  presenthig  at  the  nins 
time  a  ctmtiations  straam  of  nanrativef  the  Acts  of  wfaidi  an  supported  by  fti^ 
"-*  and  exact  references. 
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lefcnned  dmrdi  of  England,  bred  np  irith  earnest  devotedness 
to  her  ofdinanceB  and  works  of  beneficenoe.  Such  are  the 
ample  fiuHs  wherefore  the  upper-house  of  convocatiou  was 
deemed  ''low  church/' — the  lower-house,  ''high  church/' 
flieir  strifiD^  as  may  be  supposed,  became  violent,  and  unfor*< 
tnnately  the  object  of  angry  debate  comprised  discussions  on 
the  first  principles  of  Christian  belief/  to  the  anguish  of  the 
queen.  However,  she  permitted  the  two  houses  of  convoca-i 
tioa  to  open  buainessy  or  rather  to  struggle  together  and  defy 
eadi  other,  at  the  outset  of  her  whig  ministry  in  1706. 

The  dudiess  of  Marlborough,  as  the  agent  of  the  triumphant 
Action,  endeavoured  to  wrest  from  queen  Anne  the  privilege 
which,  even  so  lately  as  the  commencement  of  the  last  century, 
appertained  to  the  crown,  of  nominating  the  holders  of  vacant 
Agnities  in  the  church.  It  will  be  shown,  that  the  first  serious 
came  of  dispute  between  the  queen  and  her  imperious  do^ 
mestic  arose  from  her  majesty's  demur  in  nominating  bishops 
to  vacant  sees  agreeably  to  that  lady's  sense  of  religion.  The 
queen  was  neither  qualified  by  nature  nor  education  to  trace 
tike  original  causes  of  historical  events.  Her  majesty  was  evi* 
ifBaHy  greatly  perplexed  wherefore  all  the  dignitaries  of  her 
duirdh  ranked  themselves  in  the  party  of  "low  church." 
Having  the  greatest  veneration  even  for  the  nomendatuse  of 
■piritual  dignities,  she  was  much  mystified  why  the  people  at 
kige  made  common  cause  with  the  country  clergy  against  a 
confiiraung  primate,  and  cried  out  most  piteously  "that  the 
dmrch  of  England  was  in  danger."  Perhiqis  they  had  their 
reaaona^  which  reasons  we  leave  for  the  discussion  of  those  they 
may  concern,  marking  only  this  fact,  that  most  of  the  populace 
who  now  dung  with  affection  to  the  reformed  cathoUc  church 
of  En^and,  had  had  the  opportunity  of  comparing  their  hap* 
pineas  under  her  guidance,  with  their  experience  of  Cromwell's 

1h(oii»  with  reprinti  tnd  difcuMions  on  HoUm,  marked  this  epoch,  and  oatued 
|rat  hQvy,  not  onlj  to  the  chnroh  of  England,  hot  to  the  general  eanae  of 
Chriitiaa  heBet  The  dreadlU  itate  of  the  norals  of  the  poor,  at  the  end  of 
tkewfeotemth  ndhoginning  of  the  eighteenth  eentnries*  Manm  thebert  criterion 
«r  the  nSncnoe  of  the  itUUmdmaritm  bidiopi  appointed  at  the  diekm  of  free- 
aiaisten.    No  dmtiad  phikeophere  troidito  themaelvee  with  the  poor. 
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diflsentbg  xoiiiifltry.  Such  were  the  primary  canaes  of  Om 
remarkable  church  factions^  which  will  soon  be  noted  as  ooco* 
pying  much  of  queen  Anne's  thoughts  and  attention*  Facts 
bear  out  the  assertion,  that  her  study  was  not  to  exalt  one 
party  much  above  the  other,  but  to  maint>ain  a  moderating 
power  between  the  extremes.^ 

The  Augustan  age  of  queen  Anne,  and  the  glories  of  litera- 
ture under  her  sway,  are  phrases  on  the  pen  or  lipa  of  ererj 
one,  and  some  readers  may  expect  to  leam  how  her  majesty's 
name  came  to  be  connected  with  such  praises.  No  person 
would,  we  think,  have  been  more  puzded  than  good  queen 
Anne  herself,  if  she  had  been  expected  to  account  for  the 
same«  The  duchess  of  Marlborough  asserted  ^'that  the  queea 
never  read,  and  that  cards  entirely  occupied  her  thoughts  in 
her  youth/'  It  may  be  noticed  that,  throughout  a  Tcdu« 
mmous  correspondence,  her  majesty  never  makes  a  literaiy 
quotation,  or  mentions  any  book  as  if  she  had  ever  actually 
read  it.  Although  she  promised  once  to  read  a  pamphlet 
much  pressed  on  her  attention  by  the  duchess  of  Mailbo- 
rough,  there  is  no  evidence  that  she  really  did  so.  On  the 
grounds  of  bishop  Wilson's*  thanks  to  *'  our  unnamed  and 
illustrious  benefactress,"  the  queen  has  been  considered  as  the 
foundress  of  one  of  the  first  Bible  societies,  but  the  fiict  has 
been  denied.  A  tradition  likewise  existed  that  the  Taden ' 
were  printed  at  an  early  hour  that  they  might  be  laid  on  the 
royal  breakfast-table :  these  papers  contained  postscripts,  whidi 
were  summaries  of  passing  political  events.  Hopes  were  enter* 
tained  that  her  majesty  would  read  them  on  that  account,  and 
every  facility  was  afforded  for  that  purpose:  whether  she 
ever  did  read  them  is  another  affair.  The  disorder  inddental 
to  her  eyes  was  the  excuse  for  her  want  of  study ;  but  it  re* 

'  Throaglioat  the  whole  of  Swift's  oonrespondcnoe,  and  his  historical  wob 
and  pamphlets^  he  affirms^  from  the  infonnaUon  of  bolli  Harifij  tnd  BoUngfanlD^ 
that  such  were  the  queen's  intentions. 

*  The  apostolic  hishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  who^  without  taking  anj  part  in  the 
Ihrioos  dissensions  of  the  day,  hent  all  the  energies  of  his  saintly  life  to  driliM 
and  fedaim  a  miserable  and  neglected  population,  by  whom  he  was  infinitdy 
beloved.  He  had  been  educated  by  the  lefonned  drarbh  of  England,  whidi  sank 
for  awhile  when  Mary  II.  deprired  archbishop  Sancroft  and  bii^  Ken. 


qairei  as  much  eyesight  to  write  petpetuaDy  as  to  read,  and 
qoeen  Axme  often  inrote  four  times  in  the  course  of  one  day 
to  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  when  she  was  in  fiftvour  with 
fhat  insolent  spirit 

The  Uterature  of  her  era,  it  is  now  allowed,  has  been  greatly 
overpraised :  its  fame  is  chiefly  based  on  the  efforts  of  trans^ 
ktOTB  or  imitators  of  the  classics,  who  praised  themselves  and 
tkdr  patrons  with  indefktigable  ardour.  The  list  of  works  of 
real  originality  is  short.  "When  the  Tatlers  and  Spectators^ 
and  the  Bape  of  the  Lock  are  named,  where  else  are  we  to 
look  for  <Higinality,^  unless  a  few  comedies  of  Gbber,  Van* 
famgh,  and  Congreve  are  mentioned  ? — ^which  certainly  deserve 
tiie  doubtful  praise  of  presenting  true,  though  atrocious  pic* 
tursB  of  the  manners  of  the  times.  The  wits  reckoned  Defoe 
among  the  dunces :  posterity  has  righted  him. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  an  annual  was 
ertablished  called  the  Ladies'  Diary,  or  Women's  Almanack ; 
aooording  to  its  prospectus  "  containing  directions  for  love, 
maniage,  preserving'' — ^not  hearts,  but  plums  and  goose- 
berries,— **  cookery,  perfumery,  bills  of  fiaure,  and  many  other 
oonoems  peculiar  to  the  £Eur  sex."  The  editor's  description  of 
this  unique  performance  throws  some  light  on  the  domestic 
CQstoms  of  an  age  Uttle  known,  though  very  near.  There  was 
a  ^^copy.of  verses  in  praise  of  queen  Anne,  which  were  actually 
qioken  in  the  lord  mayor's  parlour  by  one  of  the  dfet^-coet 
boyi^  (at  the  last  thanksgiving-day,  about  the  Vigo  business,) 
vith  universal  applause.'^  Then  the  calendar,  with  the  com*- 
man  notes  of  the  year,  ''  the  times  when  marriage  comes  in 
and  out,'  and  the  edipses,  all  in  one  page.  A  picture  of  the 
qoeen  in  copper,  [that  is,  a  copper-plate  engraving,]  very  well 
performed."  The  rest  of  the  Uterature  consisted  of  "  delightful 
tales."  The  preface  was  a  dissertation  on  the  happiness  Eng- 
hnd  enjoyed  ''under  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  and  the 

^  The  title  of  tbe  Rape  of  the  Lock  is  not  original,  as  all  ItaUan  icholanknowi 
hit  tlw  poem  itnlf  ia  trolj  ao^  and  in  that  reapect  atanda  alone  among  all  Fbpa'a 


'  Hm  regvhtiona  conoerning  the  times  when  marriage  can  he  edebnted»  weM 
iWlohwnrad  hy  the  chnrch  of  England  acoording  to  the  disciph'ne  of  tiie  Bomaii' 
— ♦hnlifa. 
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present  qaeen,  [Anne]/'  Many  ardent  aspirations  the  ma&j 
editor  made  to  obtain  the  lives  of  celebrated  queens,  more 
particolarly  queens  of  England,  and  he  even  names  Margaret 
of  Anjou  on  his  list,  but  declares  that  he  gives  up  the  under* 
taking,  on  the  most  solemn  conviction  ^  that  no  dates  of  birth 
or  death  can  be  found  for  any  queen,  excepting  queen  Eliza- 
beth and  queen  Anne/'  Nevertheless,  we  earnestly  wish  he 
had  made  tiie  attempt.  ''This  being  the  first  almanadc  printed 
for  the  use  of  the  fair  sex,  and  under  the  rngn  of  a  glorious 
woman,"  saith  Mr.  Tipper,  "  some  would  advise  me  to  decB- 
cate  it  to  the  queen,  with  some  such  dedication  as  tlli8^^ 
*  To  the  Queen's  most  excellent  majesty.  This  Ladies'  Diaiji 
«r  Women's  Almanack,  being  the  first  ever  published  for  the 
peculiar  use  of  the  fair  sex,  is,  with  all  humflity,  dedicated  to 
your  most  sacred  Majesty/"  The  work  was  successfbl :'  the 
elder  of  all  English  annuals  by  at  least  a  hundred  years,  it  is 
the  survivor  of  most  of  them. 

The  Uterature  of  the  early  days  of  queen  Anne  was  distin- 
guished by  the  writings  of  some  recluses  of  gentle  birth  and 
manners,  who  sighed  for  retirraoaent  "  fix>m  the  loathsome 
manners  of  the  age,  and  wished  to  make  seraphic  celibacy 
popular  and  honourable  among  English  ladies."  Mrs.  Maiy 
AsteU,  a  learned  and  beautiful  lady,  wrote  an  essay  on  the 
pleasures  of  retirement,  in  1696,  and  proposed  a*  sort  oi 
female  college,  in  which  "  the  young  might  be  instructed,  and 
ladies  nauseating  the  parade  of  the  world  find  a  happy  retire- 
ment." Queen  Anne,  then  princess,  wonderfully  admired  this 
project,  and  made  up  her  mind,  should  tshe  ever  have  it  in  her 
power,  to  endow  it  with  10,0001.  After  her  accession,  the 
whole  plan  was  disconcerted  by  bishop  Burnet,  who  rang  an 
alarm  of  "popery  "  in  the  ears  of  her  majesty,  and  dedared 

'  See  Ellis's  Letters  of  EmiDent  Literaiy  Men,  where  oocar,  from  p.  804b  • 
series  of  letters  from  Mr.  J.  Tipper,  of  Coventry,  giving  a  most  amnsing  soooont 
of  the  progress  of  this  periodical.  Its  history  is  a  curioos  one :  aUhoogh  i>o- 
jected  with  the  intention  of  bdng  a  ladies'  almanack,  and  retuning  the  naoe  <^ 
*  Ladies'  Diary "  to  this  hour,  it  has  become  the  only  mathematical  periodicsl 
in  Qreat  Britain, — ^not  because  ladies  are  ezdnsively  devoted  to  such  abtAraaa 
sdenoe,  bat  becanse  the  authors  who  carried  it  on  knew  as  little  of  kdks*  lit*** 
tnre,  as  ladies  generally  do  of  the  mathematics. 
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''that  Maiy  Astell's  college  would  be  called  a  nunnery/'^ 
nie  name  would  have  mattered  little^  for  it  was  not  based  on 
any  principle  that  would  have  rendered  it  an  object  of  affec* 
tion  or  of  interest  to  the  people  at  large.  Intense  self-devo* 
tion  to  the  tuition  and  moral  government  of  the  poor,  added 
to  the  task  of  soothing  their  miseries,  and  all  for  the  abstract 
feve  of  the  divine  Founder  of  Christianitjr,  is  the  only  principle 
which  can  draw  pubUc  respect  to  any  female  communities  of 
the  cQUTent  or  coU^iate  species.  It  does  not  appear  that 
Mary  Astell's  plan,  however  el^ant  and  refined,  aimed  at  this 
high  intent  of  utility.  Schemes  like  hers  have  been  tried 
bdfore  and  since  the  days  of  queen  Anne,  but,  for  the  want 
of  some  motive  of  union  raised  above  selfish  expediency,  have 
Ulen  into  contempt,  by  degenerating  into  knots  of  whimsical 
women  occupied  with  wrangling  fieustions. 

The  wits  of  the  era  of  queen  Anne  were  infuriated  at  the 
dea  of  the  conventual  retirement  for  the  purposes  of  seraphic 
meditation  eulogised  by  Mary  AstelL  In  the  Tatler,  Swift 
aimed  a  few  handfuls  of  dirt  at  her,  after  the  fiishion  of  his 
own  Yahoos.  The  Spectator  subsequently  did  her  gentler 
justice,'  but  the  envenomed  shaft  had  sped,  and  the  protestant 
convent,  which  had  won  the  approbation  of  queen  Anne,  and 
obtained  her  gracious  promise  of  endowments,  languished  and 
took  no  root  in  the  land.  Another  literary  reduse  graced  the 
Xttgn  of  Anne.  This  was  Elixabeih  Elstob,  the  daughter  of 
a  country  clergyman,  the  gentle  lady«4tudent  of  Anglo-Saxon 
lore.  There  never  were  but  two  English  ladies  besides  Eli* 
sabeth  Elstob  who  have  won  public  renown  in  tins  difficult 
path  of  literature,  and  they  are  both  ornaments  of  our  own 
tunes.'  Thanks,  for  the  preservation  of  much  precbus  history 
of  the  eariy  days  of  their  country,  are  due  to  them.  Neither 
the  medmeas  of  Elizabeth  Elstob,  however,  nor  her  utter  ab* 
ttinence  from  challenging  public  attention,  could  defend  her 
from  the  vituperation  of  Swift.  Her  contemporary,  the  fair 
Hary  Astell,  had  probably  mingled  a  little  coquetry  with  her 

^  Scotf  8  NotM  to  Swift,  Tol.  n.  p.  8. 
'  In  ntber  an  affocted  paper,  Ibll  of  "  Leonora,"  *'  grovea,"  and  *'  polling 
*tnams."    8wifV«  malignity  had  the  most  literary  power. 

*  htdj  Obarlotte  Gnaat,  and  Xiai  Anna  QmoBf  of  IToflblk. 
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profession  of  serapliie  celibacy,  and  perhaps  had  imbued  it 
with  some  spice  of  romantic  parade ;  but  Elizabeth  Elstob^ 
immersed  in  the  records  of  our  Saxon  kings  and  heroes,  and 
of  saintly  queens  and  princesses,  possibly  departed  this  world 
without  knowing  there  was  such  a  person  as  Dr.  Swift  in  il^ 
much  less  that  she  had  raised  his  spleen.  The  writings  of  these 
ladies  belong  to  the  days  of  queen  Anne,  but  the  t^idenqr  of 
ihem  to  a  century  earlier. 

Female  authorship  of  a  £eut  different  tendencrjr  may  like* 
wise  be  traced  to  this  era.  Queen  Anne  had  a  French  cook, 
or  yeoman  of  the  mouth,  called  CentUvre,  whose  name  is  oon« 
nected  with  dramatic  literature.  ''The  Wonder,"  ''A  Bold 
Stroke  for  a  Wife,''  and  ''  the  Busy-Body,'^  are  comedies  still 
occasionally  acted, — ^not  that  her  majesty's  cook  made  them, 
but  he  fell  in  love  with  a  fellow-servant  of  the  crown,  one 
Mrs.  Carroll,  an  actress,  who  usually  came  to  Windsor-castle 
to  perform  with  others  of  the  theatre-royal  before  the  qneen. 
The  actress  was  pretty,  and  had  withal  brillianf  literary  talents, 
although  she  was  not  imbued  with  a  very  nice  morality.  How- 
ever, the  yeoman  of  the  royal  mouth  wooed  and  married 
Mrs.  Carroll,  therefore  her  popular  comedies  are  known  as 
the  works  of  Mrs.  Centlivre.'^ 

At  the  oonmiencement  of  the  year  1704,  the  duchess  of 
Marlborough  successfully  effected  her  purpose  of  diwiniting 
her  royal  mistress  and  lord  Rochester.  She  worked  on  the 
mind  of  the  queen  against  her  unde  by  that  worrying  perti- 
nacity against  one  object  on  all  occasions,  small  and  greats 
which  seldom  loses  its  purposes.  By  awakening  the  queen's 
jealousy  that  lord  Rochester  regarded  her  unfortunate  brother 
with  secret  affection,  it  is  supposed  that  the  &vourite  carried 
her  point.  On  the  other  side,  she  excited  disgust  in  the  mind 
of  the  queen's  unde  by  a  series  of  affronts  and  insults.  It  is 
true,  the  duchess  permitted  the  wife  of  his  eldest  son  to  become 
one  of  the  ladies  of  the  queen's  bedchamber,  for  she  expressly 
observes  ''that  her  majesty  did  not  like  her."  There  was 
more  dahger,  it  seems,  in  permitting  the  same  advancement 
to  the  queen's  cousin,  the  young  and  charming  lady  Dalkeith. 
When  lord  Rochester  requested  his  royal   niece  to  permit 
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her,  hiB  eldest  daughter,  to  be  one  of  the  ladies  of  her  bed- 
chamber, on  the  vacancy  made  by  the  death  of  the  Dutch  lady, 
Charlotte  Bevervaart,  he  could  scarcely  expect  denial,  because 
ahe  was  the  queen's  nearest  female  relative  in  England.  Never- 
theless, the  request  was  denied,  nnder  the  plea  that  there  was 
no  vacancy;  for  the  qneen  had  resolved,  after  the  death  of 
lady  Charlotte,  to  have  only  ten  ladies  of  the  bedchamber.^ 
The  refusal  arose  from  long-hoarded  vengeance  of  an  old 
bitter  grudge.  The  duchess  of  Marlborough  remembered  that, 
in  the  outset  of  her  crafty  career  of  life,  lord  Rochester  had 
pointed  out  to  James  II.  that  some  domestic  locust  devoured 
the  revenues  of  the  princess  Anne,  and  mysteriously  involved 
her  in  debt, — a  denunciation  which  Sarah  took  angrily  to 
herself.  Lord  Rochester  had  recently  opposed  the  extravagant 
grant  the  queen  had  attempted  to  bestow  on  the  Marlboroughs 
in  the  first  months  of  her  reign,  and  converted  them  by  that 
act  from  self-seeking  tories  into  virulent  whigs.  From  that 
moment  every  early  affront  was  perpetually  recalled  to  the 
mind  of  Anne.  The  duchess  tauntingly  observes,  **  that  the 
queen  had  been  pleased  to  foi^ve  her  unde  all  his  ill-be- 
haviour in  the  reigns  of  king  Charles,  king  James,  and  qneen 
Mary.''  If  the  queen  had  done  so,  her  favourite  had  not. 
With  much  thanksgiving  to  God  for  her  own  incapability  of 
bearing  malice,  the  duchess  instigated  her  majesty  to  drive 
away  her  nnd^  hinting  ''that  he  had  better  return  to  his 
government  in  Ireland."'  All  these  mortifications  had  thd 
eSSect  on  the  mind  of  lord  Rochester  that  his  female  foe  an- 
ticipated :  he  flew  into  a  passion,  and  resigned  all  his  offices  of 
state.  Moreover,  he  refused  to  visit  his  royal  niece,  and  never 
attended  her  councils.  When  these  omissions  and  derehctions 
had  been  sufficiently  pointed  out  to  the  queen,  she  ordered 
that  her  unde  should  no  longer  be  summoned  to  council,  aa 
he  did  not  dioose  to  attend.  Her  majesty  added  this  obser- 
vation :  ''  It  is  not  reasonable  that  lord  Rochester  should  come 
to  coundl  only  when  he  thinks  fit."' 

So  ended,  virtually,  all  connexion  between  the  sons  of  the 
great  lord  Clarendon  and  his  royal  grand-daughter,  for  lord 

>Goiidiiet,pp.l38,lS4.  *IbicL  *  Und.,  pp.  182, 183. 
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Bochester  snrvived  bat  a  few  weeks  the  subsequent  change  m 
the  mind  and  feelings  of  queen  Aime.  Henry  earl  of  daren* 
don^  the  queen^s  dder  nnde^  was^  as  preyiously  shown,  a  sdf- 
banished  exile  from  her  presence;  and  his  half-witted  sod, 
lord  Combuiy,  whose  merits  in  being  the  proto-deserter  from 
James  II.  required  some  gratitude^  was  sent  to  play  his  im» 
bedle  pranks  in  the  latter-founded  English  colonies  of  Noith 
America^  which  owed  their  existence  to  the  statistical  wisdom 
of  that  prince.'  Among  other  apish  tricks,  lord  Combuiy  is 
said,  when  holding  his  state  levees  at  New  York,  to  lia?e 
dressed  himself  in  complete  female  court  costume,  and  then 
received  the  principal  colonists,  because,  truly,  he  represented 
as  governor  the  person  of  a  female  sovereign,  his  eousin-ger* 
man,  queen  Anne  I*  It  is  likewise  said,  and  with  great  [oo- 
bability,  that  the  follies  of  this  ruler  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  system  of  evil  colonial  government,  which  deprived  Great 
Britain  finally  of  one  of  the  brightest  gems  in  her  crown. 

The  duchess  of  Marlborough,  after  many  shouts  of  triumph 
over  the  fall  of  the  queen's  undo  from  his  influence  in  the 
national  councils  and  government,  concludes  her  commentaiy 
with  these  words:  ^'  'Tis  jui  amazing  thing  he  should  imagine 
he  was  to  domineer  over  the  queen,  and  eveiy  body  else,  as  he 
did  over  his  own  fiunily.''  Yet,  after  all,  it  would  have  been 
less  '^amaring^'  if  the  queen  had  been  '^  domineered ''  over 
ly  her  unde,  than,  as  liie  case  really  was,  by  her  quondam 
chamber-woman^  for  the  proud  duchess  was  originally  nothing 

>  The  KngUth  cokny  of  Kew  Torik  was  tbe  fint  In  the  diam  of  TdoiUi 
•oknies  planted  by  Jamei,  when  dnka  of  York,  in  evoy  qnaiter  of  the  j^obe. 
The  State-papen  printed  in  Listeria  Appendix  of  the  Life  of  Garendon,  will 
give  iome  intelligence  of  this  f^  and  of  the  expedition  for  the  captare  of  Van- 
hattan.  There  ia  no  oocanon  to  dweD  on  the  &cti  of  who  supported  and  a* 
conraged  WUlfam  Fean,  in  hia  inestimable  labonra  as  a  colonist;  the  diartoi  cf 
the  colony  cf  Pennsylvania,  if  honestly  quoted,  will  dedare.  At  the  time  the 
4Dke  of  York  OKtended  hia  protecting  friendship  to  Penn,  the  fatter  was  a  pc^ 
aecDted  and  tonttcated  man,  involved  in  debt :  most  of  his  oo-religionists  wer^ 
withal,  groaning  in  the  horrible  gaols  of  England.  The  late  slanderoos  attack 
«n  WiDUim  Penn  will  bring  the  advantage  of  indndng  research,  that  will  mkb 
pbuse  the  truth  of  hia  connexion  with  James  Stnar^  both  when  dnke  of  Y<ak 
and  king,  in  the  dear  light  of  open  day,  to  the  honomr  of  both  as  KnglisfaneB. 
Balf  truth  is  ahnost  as  bad  as  bold  ftlsehood:  tbe  "Friends^  cannot  deftnd 
Fem  effectually,  without  ackMywledging  hia  and  their  obligatiDDS  to  his  rogfil 

^*"**'^****»  s  Macpherson's  Stuart  Papeca.    Horace  Walpole. 
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more.  With  the  queen's  unde  retreated  from  her  government 
lord  Jersey,  the  duke  of  Buckingham^  and  several  powerful 
leaders^  who  had  been  considered  personal  friends  of  the  late 
king  James  11.  The  earl  of  Nottingham  remained  at  the  head  of 
a  ministry  which,  although  exceedingly  weakened  by  secession, 
was  still  zealous  for  ''  high  church/^  and  was  considered  tory, 
the  leading  object  being  to  prevent  unconscientious  dissenters 
from  using  the  most  solemn  sacrament  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land as  a  test  to  obtain  seats  in  the  house  of  commons.     It 

• 

was  during  one  of  the  repeated  struggles  to  pass  through  the 

house  of  lords  the  bill  preventive  of  this  abuse,  that  the  queen 

penned   the   following  deprecatory  epistle  to   the  arrogant 

duchess.     In  explanation,  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  bill 

had  repeatedly  passed  triumphantly  through  the  house  of 

commons,  and  that  the  contests  against  it  were  wholly  in  the 

house  of  lords.     Meantime  the  queen,  notwithstanding  her 

affected  indifiSerence  in  the  letter,  had  its  success,  as  an  act  of 

le^dature,  much  at  heart. 

QiTsxv  Akss'  to  the  Duczxsas  op  Mablbobovgh. 

(Under  ike  namee  of  Morleif  and  I^reeman,) 

"  IVidflj  mortdDg. 
"I  gire  my  dear  Mn.  Freemaa  many  tlumki  for  her  long  letter,  and  am  trnly 
•enable  of  the  ainoere  kiiidness  you  express  in  it;  and  in  return,  to  ease  your 
mind,  I  mnst  tell  yon  that  Mr.  Bromley  will  be  disappointed,  for  the  prince  [Oeorge 
of  Beiimark]  does  not  intend  to  go  to  the  honae  when  the  tuU  qfoeoaeional  com- 
f^tmUff  li  broaght  in." 

The  queen  meant  the  bill  '^  against  occasional  conformity,'^  but 
owing  to  her  vagueness  of  style,  she  uses  terms  contrary  to 
their  signification,  supposing  her  correspondent  will  guess  her 
meaning.  13ie  queen's  letter  is  a  proof  that  prince  George 
(who  was  an  occasional  conformist  to  the  rites  of  the  church 
of  England)  actoally  showed  the  wisdom  and  good  taste  of 
finally  remaining  neuter  on  this  point 

**!  think  him,"  continnea  the  qoeeo,  "  very  mnch  in  the  right  ieot  to  vote  ftr 
H  I  iball  not  have  the  worse  opinion  of  any  of  the  lords  that  are  for  it,  for 
tboQgfa  I  should  have  been  glad  it  had  not  beoi  bronght  into  the  hoose  of  com- 
BOOS,  because  I  wonld  not  have  had  any  pretence  for  quarrelling,  I  can't  help  think* 
n^  nsw  it  la  aa  good  as  past  there,  it  wiU  be  better  for  ike  eerviee^  to  have  Ifc 

^  Condnct,  p.  155. 
*  TUs  phraae,  aa  it  stands,  is  inexplicable,  nnleas  the  qoeen  has  omitted  part 
tad  means  to  say,  "  fat  the  service  of  the  church*' 
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pam  the  hoiue  of  lords  too.  I  mast  own  to  yon  that  I  never  cured  to  mention 
any  thing  on  this  rabject  to  you,  because  I  knew  you  would  not  be  of  my  mind ; 
but  since  yon  liave  g^ven  me  this  occasion,  I  can't  forbear  saying  tbit  I  see 
nothing  like  persecution  in  this  bilL  Yon  may  think  it  is  a  notion  lord  NoUang^ 
ham  has  put  into  my  head,  but»  upon  my  word,  it  is  my  own  thought. 

**  I  am  in  hopes  I  shall  have  one  look  belbre  yon  go  to  St.  Albans,  and  {hen- 
fbre  will  say  no  more  now,  but  will  answer  your  letter  more  at  large  some  other 
time,  and  only  promise  my  dear  Mrs.  Freeman,  taithfully,  I  will  read  the  hook 
she  sent  me,  and  b^  she  will  never  let  difference  of  opnion  hinder  us  from 
living  together  as  we  used  to  do. 

*'  Nothing  shall  ever  alter  your  poor,  unfortunate,  fidthful  Morley,  who  will 
live  and  die,  with  all  truth  and  tenderness,  yonr's." 

Although  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  had  triumphed  in 
the  dismissal  and  disgrace  of  the  queen's  uncle^  she  was  by  no 
means  satisfied  with  the  persons  who  remained  in  power^  for 
the  house  of  commons  was  the  same  that  had  denied  her  the 
6000/.  per  annum  in  perpetuity^  and  was  therefore  not  Ukely 
to  be  guilty  of  any  very  extravagant  grants  of  the  public 
money^  She  continued  a  wrangling  correspondence  with  tho 
queen  during  the  summer  against  the  powers  in  office,  tiU  the 
occurrence  of  the  great  victory  of  Blenheun  turned  the  scale 
irresiatibly  m  her  fevour. 

Queen  Anne  was  sitting  in  her  closet  at  Windsor-castle^ 
which  commands  a  fine  view  over  the  north  terrace,  when  the 
news  of  the  victory  of  Blenheim  was  brought  to  her.  For 
several  years  the  banner  by  which  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
holds  the  manor  of  Woodstock  was  deposited  in  this  apart* 
ment,  in  memory  of  the  queen's  reception  of  the  news.*  The 
closet  forms  a  boudoir  to  one  of  the  royal  state  bedchambers, 
where,  in  an  alcove,  is  a  ponderous  article  of  furniture,  being 
an  embroidered  bed  of  queen  Anne,  which  was  carefully  pre- 
served by  the  orders  of  George  III.,  who  would  not  suffer  it 
to  be  displaced.  By  these  traditions,  the  suites  of  rooms  at 
Windsor  occupied  by  queen  Anne  can  be  traced.  On  the 
following  Thursday  afternoon,  colonel  Parkes,  aide-de-camp  to 
his  grace  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  arrived  express  with  the 
following  letter  to  her  grace  his  lady  duchess,  dated  Augost 
18,  (n.  s.y 

^  I  have  not  time  to  say  more  than  to  heg  of  yon  to  present  my  humble  doty  to 
the  queen,  and  to  let  her  miyesty  know  that  her  nrmy  has  had  a  glorious  victoiy. 

*  Pyne'a  Palaccx.  «  Flying  Post,  No.  1447- 


Jf .  lUhrd,  and  two  other  g€neral8»  are  in  my  eoadi,  and  I  am  ibilowi&g  the 
TMt  The  bearer,  my  ude-de-camp,  colonel  I^kes,  will  give  her  majesty  an 
aoooant  of  what  has  pawed.  I  ehall  do  it»  in  a  day  or  two,  by  another  more  at 
iMgfc'  "  Maeiboboitoh." 

The  news  of  the  yictoiy  of  Blenheiin  was  received  with  a 
d^ree  of  national  rapture  that  requires  some  retrospect  to 
explain.    It  was  the  only  great  foreign  battle  that  had  been 
gained  by  England  since  that  of  Agincourt;  in  fact^  the 
English  energies  had  been  wasted  in  snch  interior  victories  as 
those  of  Flodden  <nr  Finkey  fields^  or  the  still  more  deplorable 
contests  of  the  wars  of  the  Roses^  or  the  calamitous  civil  strife 
at  EdgehiU,  Naseby,  Dunbar,  and  Worcester.    Not  one  victory 
had  rewarded  the  national  pride  in  exchange  for  all  the  Uood 
and  treasure  expended  by  William  III.  in  his  continental  wan^ 
and  the  saying  went  through  Europe,  ^'  that  the  island  bull- 
dogs  could  only  tear  each  other.''     WMe  any  monarch  of 
Great  Britain  retained  the  foolish  title  of  sovereign  of  France, 
the  English  populace  were  as  much  bent  on  French  conquest 
as  th^  were  in  the  days  of  the  Flantagenets,  and  the  wisest 
peaoe-ruler  was  unpopular  if  an  army  were  not  always  in  the 
field,  stru^ling  to  gain  a  footing  over  the  fix>ntier  of  France. 
Englishmen  had  forgotten  the  woes  and  exhaustion  that  suc- 
ceeded the  brilliant  conquests  of  the  showy  hero,  Henry  V.,  and 
were  constantly  sending  addresses  to  queen  Anne,  as  they  had 
done  to  her  predecessor,  to  remind  her  of  the  propriety  of 
reconquering  her  dominions  in  France, — as  Normandy  and 
Aqnitaine.     If  the  queen  had  cherished  so  insane  an  idea,  it 
18  to  be  feared  she  would  have  met  with  only  too  much  en* 
ooonigement  among  all  parties  in  England.     The  victory  of 
Blenheim  was  therefore  celebrated  with  unequalled  splendour. 
The  unfinished  cathedral  of  St.  Paul  was  the  place  appointed 
for  the  chanting  of  the  Te  Deum,  and  the  queen  went  thither 
in  procession  to  return  thanks  to  Almighty  God,  with  all  the 
pomp  of  royalty.    The  herald's  narrative  was  published  in  all 
the  leading  journals  of  the  day.    Although  the  event  occurred 
only  in  the  last  century,  the  whole  tone  of  the  procession 

'  The  duke  wrote  this  letter  on  bor^bock,  **  with  a  leaden  pencil,"  adds  ths 
loBnaL»:.     The  fiw-simile  of  ibe  letter  is  added  tc  Coxe'f  Life  of  Marlboroogh. 
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seems  to  belong  to  the  costume  of  ages  long  past^  and  terms 
are  used  which  are  now  obsolete. 

"  All  the  lords  and  priyy  coimcillors  that  were  in  and  about 
the  town  met^  at  about  eight  in  the  morning,  at  the  council 
chamber  at  St.  James's,  September  7,  1704.  The  knights  of 
the  most  noble  order  of  the  Garter,  wearing  the  collars  of  the 
said  order,  proceeded  about  ten  o'clock  in  their  coaches  with 
six  horses  each,  towards  St.  Paul's.^  The  knight-marshal  with 
his  men  on  horseback  led  the  queen's  procession ;  then  the 
equerries  and  gentlemen-ushers  to  his  royal  highness,  in  hb 
*  leading  coach;'  then  her  majesty's  'leading  coach;'  the 
women  of  the  bedchamber  to  her  majesty;  the  maids  of  honour; 
his  royal  highness's  '  6o£iy-coach,'  with  the  lords  of  his  bed- 
chamber; four  ladies  of  her  majesty's  bedchamber;  viz.  the 
duchess  of  Somerset,  the  marchioness  of  Hartington,  the  lady 
Henrietta  Godolphin,^  and  the  countess  of  Abingdcm,  in  tht 
trayelling  'body-coach;'  the  duke  of  Somerset,  master  of  the 
horse,  with  the  duke  of  Ormonde,  the  captain  of  the  guards 
in  waiting,  in  her  majesty's  '  dotfy-chariot,'  each  drawn  by  six 
horses.  A  detachment  of  the  horse-grenadiers;  then  her 
majesty's  footmen ;  after  them  the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  on 
foot,  some  before  and  some  on  each  side  of  her  majesfy^s  state* 
coach,  in  which  was  her  majesty,  with  his  royal  highness  her 
consort,  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  the  lady  Fretcheville, 
being  the  lady  of  the  bedchamber  in  waiting.  Her  majest/s 
first  troop  of  horse-guards  closed  the  procession.  The  streets 
through  which  her  majesty  passed  were  lined,  firom  St.  James's 
as  far  as  Temple-bar,  by  the  militia  of  Westminster;  from 
thence  to  St.  Paul's  they  were  railed,  and  hung  with  blue  doth, 
the'  city  trained  bands  lining  both  sides ;  and  upon  scaffoldfl^ 
erected  for  that  purpose,  were  placed  the  several  companies  in 
their  gowns,  with  their  respective  flags,  streamers,  and  music.  A 
battalion  of  each  of  her  majesty's  foot-guards  made  a  lane  from 
the  west  entrance  into  the  church  to  the  door  of  the  choir. 

"  At  Temple-bar  her  majesty  was  met  by  the  lord  mayor, 

*  Monthly  Mcrcnry,  vol.  3cr.  pp.  347,  348;  Brit.  Hnseimb 
'  Tlie  Marlborough  heiress. 
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in  a  gown  of  crimson  velvety  and  the  aldermen  and  sheriffs  in 
their  scarlet  gowns,  being  all  on  horseback.  The  lord  mayor 
ahghtedy  made  a  short  speech  to  her  majesty,  and  surrendered 
to  her  the  city  sword,  which  she  was  pleased  to  return  to  him> 
and  he  carried  it  before  her  majesty  to  the  church,  the  alder-^ 
men  and  sheriffs  riding  before  him.  Her  majesty  being  come 
to  St.  Paul's,  was  met  at  the  west  door,  at  her  alighting  out 
of  the  coach,  by  the  great  officers  of  state,  the  nobihty,  and 
priry  councillors,  who  from  thence  proceeded  to  the  choir. 
Her  majesty  was  led  by  his  royal  highness,  and  was  followed 
by  the  dudiess  of  Marlborough.  The  earl  of  Kent,  lord 
chamberlain  of  her  majesty's  household^  the  duke  of  Ormonde, 
detain  of  the  guard,  and  the  duke  of  St.  Albans  at  the  head 
of  the  band  of  gentlemen-pensioners,  attending  the  royal  per- 
son. The  queen  and  his  royal  highness  being  entered  into  the 
choir,  seated  themselves  in  two  armed  chairs  on  a  throne 
erected  at  the  west  end  thereof,  opposite  the  altar.  Behind 
her  majesty  were  stools  for  two  of  the  ladies  of  the  bed- 
chamber and  the  great  officers  in  waiting,  attending  her  ma- 
jesty and  his  royal  highness.  The  peers  and  privy  councillors 
were  placed  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir,  the  ladies  of  the 
bedchamber  in  the  stalls  on  the  south  'sid^  and  the  maids 
of  honour  and  her  majesty's  bedchamber  women  below  them. 
The  dean  and  prebendaries  ^at  within  the  rails  of  the  altar, 
except  such  as  officiated  in  reading  prayers.  Hie  rev.  Dr. 
Sherlock,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  preached  a  sermon.  The  great 
guns  at  the  Tower,  those  upon  the  river,  and  the  train  in  St. 
James's-park  were  thrice  discharged, — the  first  time  when  her 
nugesty  took  coach  at  St.  James's,  the  second  at  the  singing 
of  the  Te  Dettm,  and  the  third  when  her  majesty  came  back 
to  her  palace."* 

The  queen  still  continued  to  defend  and  support  the  rem- 
nant of  the  high-church  party  against  the  constant  attacks  of 
the  duchess  of  Marlborough.  Her  sentiments  may  be  gathered 
from  her  letter  written  soon  after  her  return  to  St.  James's, 
1704:— 

Ftom  a  tramcript  in  the  Addition^  HSS.,  6307,  fol.  48,  44. 
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Hxnanx  Avnb  to  thb  I>ncEB88  ov  Maxlboboitge. 
(Under  the  names  qf  Morley  and  D^eeman,) 

"  St.  James's,  November  21. 

*f  I  had  jcwt  sealed  op  my  letter  on  Sainrday  night  as  I  reoeiTed  the  saik&o- 
tion  of  my  dear  Mrs.  Freeman's  of  that  day's  date»  bat  would  not  open  it  agua, 
concluding  I  should  have  time  cither  Sundiay  or  yesterday. 

"When  Sunday  came  I  had  several  hindrances,  and  yesterday  I  aat  down  to 
write,  hot  was  hindered  by  one  of  the  Scots  people  coming  to  speak  with  me,  or 
elfie  I  should  not  have  been  so  long  without  telling  yon  that  I  am  very  sony  ym 
should  forbear  writing  upon  the  apprehemdon  of  your  letters  being  tronbleiosi* 
nnoe  yon  know  very  well  they  are  not,  nor  ever  can  be  so,  but  the  conhwy,  to 
your  poor,  unfortunate,  finithful  Morley.  Upon  what  my  dear  Mrs.  Freeman  bbji 
again  concerning  the  address,  I  have  looked  it  over  again,  and  cannot,  for  nqr 
life,  see  one  can  put  any  other  interpretation  upon  that  word  'pressures,'  thin 
what  I  have  done  already.  Aa  to  my  saying  the  church  was  in  danger  in  the 
late  reign,  [William  and  Mary,  and  William  eohu^  I  cannot  alter  my  opbkn; 
fbr  though  there  was  no  violent  tMng  done,  every  body  that  will  speak  inipartiallj 
must  own  that  every  thing  was  leaning  towards  the  whigs,  and  whenever  thatit, 
J shaU  think  the  ehnreh  is  beginning  to  he  in  danger" 

It  is  evident  that  the  queen^s  ministry^  which  had  lingered 
in  power  through  the  ensuing  summer^  were  that  party  which 
are  called  by  Lockhart  of  Camwath^  Hanoverian  tories;  but 
they  were  not  sufficiently  strong  without  the  support  of  those 
who  were  suspected  to  be  Jacobite  tories.  Those  who  only 
recognise  two  parties  in  the  regnal  career  of  Anne^  form  very 
imperfect  ideas  of  the  real  state  of  affiurs.  It  appears  that 
the  Hanoverian  tories  were  sincerely  desirous  of  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  established  church  of  the  Reformation ;  they  like- 
wise hoped  to  see  the  chturch  of  England  earnestly  supported 
by  the  protestant  heiress  on  whom  the  crown  was  entailed. 
For  this  purpose  they  sent  the  warmest  invitation  to  the  dec- 
tress  Sophia  to  visit  England,  and  to  bring  her  grandson 
(afterwards  George  II.)  to  be  naturalized  in  the  country  over 
which  he  was  destined  to  rule.  Whether  this  measure  was 
sincere  on  the  part  of  lord  Nottingham  and  his  colleagues^  or 
whether  it  was  merely  a  convulsive  stru^le  to  retain  offio^ 
has  been  considered  dubious  by  history :  perhaps  both  motives 
actuated  lord  Nottingham  and  lord  Haversham,  for  it  is  cer- 
tain that  neither  of  them  were  Jacobites.  One  positive  effect 
the  invitation  to  the  electress  had :  the  queen^  being  exaspe- 
rated, immediately  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  wbigSi 
who  negatived  the  invitation.     The  queen,  directly  after,  noti- 
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lied  ber  feelings  to  tlie  watchful  duchess  by  these  passionate 

words:— 

Qcro  Aim  TO  teb  'Dvcessb  ov  MiBxaoBOiroH.^ 

*  I  bdiere  dear  Mn.  Freemm  and  I  shall  not  dingree  as  we  have  fimnorly 
doBi^  ibr  I  am  sensiUe  of  the  aervioes  tho§6  people  hone  done  me  fkatyou  have  a 
good  opimon  of,  [the  whigi,]  and  will  oonntenanoe  them,  and  am  thorooghly  oon- 
Tineed  of  the  malice  and  insotence  of  Ami  [the  tones]  that  yoa  have  heeniJways 
apeakiBg  against.'' 

This  letter  and  the  succeeding  one  appear  to  have  been  written 
hj  queen  Anne  in  November  1704^  when  the  Hanoverian 
tary  ministry  was  tottering  to  its  fall.  From  that  moment 
the  queen  gave  herself  up  to  the  party  of  which  the  duchess 
of  Marlborough  was  the  agent  and  mouthpiece  in  their  do- 
mestic life,  and  she  sank  for  years  into  the  slavery  which  she 
afterwards  so  bitterly  deplored.  The  queen  is  supposed  to 
have  fermed  her  alliance  with  the  whigs  during  her  retire- 
ment that  autumn  at  Bath,  as  lord  Somers  and  several  of  the 
leaders  of  that  party  followed  her  majesty  thither,  finding  the 
waters  needful  for  their  constitutions.  '  It  is  certain  she  had 
an  interview  with  Somers  there.' 

The  riches  and  gratuities  which  the  queen  had  vainly  re- 
quested for  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  which  had  been 
peremptorily  withheld  by  the  house  of  commons  a  few  months 
before  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  were  now  profusely  showered 
on  the  victorious  general.  The  house  of  commons  addressed 
the  queen  early  in  the  ensuing  year,'  ''that  she  would  please 
to  connder  of  some  proper  means  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  the  great  services  performed  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough.'^ 
At  the  dose  of  the  year  the  duke  returned,  with  his  prisoner, 
the  general  of  the  Erench  army,  count  Tallard.  He  presented 
the  colours  taken  at  the  battle  of  Hochstadt  to  the  queen :  she 
ordered  them  to  be  hung  up  in  Westminster-halL 

Unfortunately,  the  queen  chose  to  alienate  one  of  the  most 
mteresting  historical  demesnes  that  pertained  to  the  crown  of 
England.  Woodstock,  with  all  its  Nonnan  antiquities,  its 
memcHries  of  the  Plantagenets,  its  nymph-like  baths,  its  mys- 
terious labyrinths,  and  its  haunted  bowers,  whispering  of  royal 

'Ooodnct,  pp.  169, 160.  *  Cmmingham's  Hint,  of  Great  Britun. 

*  Jonmali  of  the  Home  of  Coomionfl^  January  10,  1704-6. 
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love  and  queenly  vengeance^ — ^Woodstock^  where  the  peerlea 
chevalier  of  the  black  armour^  first-bom  son  of  the  thiid 
Edward,  unclosed  his  eyes  to  the  light;  where  his  mother, 
PhiUppa  the  Good^  spent  her  young  married  life, — ^WoodstodL, 
which  Chaucer  sang,  and  described  with  topographical  fidelity 
every  court,  every  pleasaunce,  and  every  mighty  tree  therem, 
and  every  gothic  nook  and  embrasure ;  and  not  only  Chanoeri 
but  elder  poets  of  exquisite  simpUcity  have  told  the  tales  per* 
taining  to  its  glades,  in  strains  not  even  now  eSaobi  from 
English  memory.^  Yes,  the  Woodstock  of  Henry  the  Beaa- 
derk,  and  of  Henry  the  Plantagenet, — the  Woo^btock  of  his 
much-wronged  Rosamond,  whether  wife  or  deceived  fiande,^ 
the  Woodstock  of  Edward  and  Fhilippa^  of  the  regal  Elizabeth, 
of  the  beautiful  Henrietta,  was  dehvered  to  Vanbmgh  and 
Sarah  of  Marlborough  as  a  prey,  to  be  defiiced  and  destroyed, 
and  worse,  to  load  its  green  glades  and  lawns  with  heavy 
hideousness  I  The  Dutdi  architect  himself,  struck  with  the 
grandeur  of  the  royal  ruins,  spared  them  awhile,  for  ''the 
purpose  of  prospect,^^  as  he  said ;  but  she,  with  the  taste  of 
the  thorough  parvenue,  never  rested  until  the  towers  of  Wood- 
stock were  blasted  with  gunpowder,  and  their  last  vestige 
effaced  from  the  site.'  In  this  exploit  she  seems  to  have  been 
actuated  by  the  idea  that  induces  a  person  who  has  appro- 
priated a  horse,  which  he  thinks  may  be  claimed  by  some 
former  owner,  to  cut  off  his  mane  and  tail,  and  shave  his  skin. 
But  before  the  duchess  Sarah  perpetrated  her  tasteless  mis- 
chief, queen  Anne  signified  in  person  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons, ''  that  she  was  indined  to  grant  the  honour  and  manor  of 
Woodstock  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  his  heirs  for  ever, 
and  that  she  desired  the  assistance  of  the  house  to  effect  ft." 
The  act  passed  a  few  weeks  subsequently,  with  the  addition 
of  the  hundred  of  Wotton,  in  consideration  of  the  eminent 
services  performed  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  to  her  majestj 

^  **  With  that  she  smote  her  on  the  lipe» 
So  dyed  double  red; 
Hard  was  the  heart  that  gave  the  blow. 
Soft  were  the  lips  that  bled."— Old  Ekoubh  Buxab  : 

Queen  Eleanor  etnd  Bosamond, 

*  Correspondence  of  the  dnchen  of  Marlborough  and  Yanbrugh ;  Coxe  Papen* 
Mt.  Musenm. 
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and  the  public*  Would  the  grant  had  been  thrice  as  much 
in  the  fEittest  lands  that  the  ieland  could  furnish^  so  that  the 
historical  towers  and  bowers  of  Woodstock  had  been  spared  I 
The  queen  ordered  an  exquisite  portrait  to  be  painted  of 
the  duke  of  Marlborough^  in  the  minutest  style  of  miniature : 
instead  of  crystal,  it  was  covered  with  a  diamond  of  peliudd 
water,  cut  with  a  table  surface,  surrounded  with  an  edge  of 
brilliant  fiicets.  When  the  whole  had  been  mounted  in  an 
exquisite  style  of  art,  the  complete  device  was  valued  at  8000/. 
The  gift,  worthy  of  royalty,  was  presented  by  the  queen  to 
the  duchess  of  Marlborough  as  a  souvenir  of  the  victory  of 
Blenheim :  it  is  described  in  the  long  list  of  jewels  appended 
to  the  will  of  the  duchess  in  her  own  hand-writing,  contra- 
dicting strongly  her  own  ungrateful  assertion,  '^  that  the  queen 
never  gave  her  a  diamond,  or  any  present  worthy  of  notice, 
after  her  accession  to  the  crown/'*  Lord  Dartmouth,  who 
was  not  inclined  to  extenuate  any  of  the  misdeeds  of  the 
duchess  of  Marlborough  to  the  queen,  declares  "  that  she  tried 
to  sell  this  inestimable  present  of  royalty,  for  he  saw  an  ad- 
vertisement that  such  a  table-diamond  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
Jew  to  be  disposed  of,  some  years  subsequent  to  the  death  of 
the  queen/"  But  his  lordship,  like  most  of  his  contempo- 
raries, had  no  information  regarding  the  costume  of  the  times 
immediately  preceding  his  own,  when  this  magnificent  mode 
of  covering  miniatures  with  diamonds  instead  of  crystals  was 
in  fashion/  The  queen  had  probably  found  this  gem  among 
the  crown-jewels,  and  had  displaced  some  miniature  of  queen 

'  Jooraali  of  the  Honae  of  Commons,  March  8, 1704>5. 
'  The  duchen  of  Marlboroagh  left  the  qoeen's  costly  present  of  the  miniatiire 
of  her  hnshuicU  with  the  diamond  corering,  to  their  only  surviving  chOd,  the 
dndifgi  of  Montague. 

s  Lord  Dartmionth's  Notes  to  Bnmefs  Own  Times,  vdL  vi.  p.  31,  on  the  infor- 
mation of  Uarlej  earl  of  Oxford* 

^  Many  splendid  gems  mnst  have  heen  split  up  to  produce  this  taholar  style 
of  catting.  The  dagger  of  Henry  VIII.,  sold  at  the  Strawherry-hill  sals,  was 
cmamented  with  hdbis  ruhies,  which  had  heen  divided  into  long  dices  of  sor* 
prising  thinness.  Miniatores,  covered  with  diamonds,  table-cut,  occur  in  the 
jewel-lists  of  Henry  YIU.,  Elizabeth,  and  James  L ;  likewise  in  the  jewel-lists 
cf  the  kings  of  Frmnoe.  Indeed,  the  term  of  diamonds  being  '*  table-cut,"  appears 
to  have  oiiginated  in  the  purpose  of  covering  some  cypher  or  monogram  in  a  ring 
or  locket,  or,  as  the  arts  aidvanoed,  a  portrait  in  miniature. 
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Mary  or  queen  Elizabeth^  or  their  fiither,  for  the  resemblance 
of  her  successful  general. 

The  natural  generosity  of  queen  Anne  found  exercise  hj 
affording  private  relief  to  persons  incarcerated  in  her  prifions, 
especially  those  prosecuted  by  her  government  and  in  her 
name.  About  the  time  of  the  resignation  of  lord  Nottingham 
as  prime-minister,  he  left  in  the  horrid  dungeons  of  Newgate 
a  remarkable  object  for  the  queen's  charity,  an  author  whose 
name  (when  he  at  last  discovered  the  true  bias  of  his  genius) 
became  and  remains  enduringly  illustrious.  This  was  the 
celebrated  Defoe,  who  had  been  condenmed  to  the  pillory/  to 
an  enormous  fine,  and  to  imprisonment  that  promised  to  be 
life-long,  for  writing  a  pamphlet  called  the  "  Shortest  Way 
with  the  Dissenters/'  To  the  present  hour,  no  mortal  can  teS 
whether  it  was  written  on  the  side  of  the  nonconformists,  or 
in  favour  of  their  enemies.  Queen  Anne  heard  of  Defoe's 
miseries  with  a  concern  which  reflects  honour  upon  her.  She 
sent  him  reUef,  and  vainly  ordered  Nottingham  to  release  him, 
for  he  remained  afterwards  four  months  in  Newgate.  But  he 
shall  tell  the  queen's  conduct  himself.  "  When  her  majesty 
came  to  have  the  truth  of  the  case  laid  before  her,  I  soon  felt 
the  effects  of  her  goodness  and  compassion.  At  first,  her 
majesty  declared  that  she  left  all  to  a  certain  person,'  and  did 
not  think  he  would  have  used  me  in  such  a  manner.  Her 
majesty  was  pleased  particularly  to  inquire  into  my  circmn- 
stances  and  family,  and  to  send  by  her  lord  treasurer,  Godol- 
phin,  a  considerable  supply  to  my  wife  and  children,  and  to 

'  He  Btood  thrice  in  the  jnllory,  and  from  being  an  opulent  London  trades* 
man,  was  abaolntely  mined.  Defoe's  life  having  been  always  written  by  violent 
political  partisans,  they  have  been  altogether  successless  in  developing  his  myste- 
rious pursuits  and  character.  He  was»  in  the  b^inning  of  life,  a  hireling  pam- 
phleteer, and  was,  moreover,  an  editor, — a  profession  not  tlien  understood  or 
defined.  Persons  brought  him  the  subject  they  wished  championised  by  his  pen, 
and  he  did  his  best  for  them,  just  as  a  barrister  pleads  for  a  criminal,  or  prefers 
the  plea  of  a  plaintifT  for  a  fee.  Authors  likewise  hired  him  to  fit  manuscripts  fir 
publication ;  hence  he  has  been  considered  the  writer  of  works  numerous  and  con- 
tradictory. Like  Swift,  he  did  not  begin  to  write  romances  until  his  stormy 
political  career  was  over,  Robinson  Crusoe  being  first  published  in  1719.  Befoa 
is  commonly  mentioned  as  a  naturalized  Dutchman,  but  his  biographer  has  dearly 
proved  him  to  be  of  Anglo-Norman  descent. 

'  Supposed  to  be  the  earl  of  Kottingham,  Defbe's  persecutor.— lafe  of  DcfiA 
•    W.  Wilson,  ToL  ii.  p.  276. 
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send  me,  to  the  prison,  money  to  pay  my  fine  and  the  expenses 
of  my  discha]^.  Thus  obliged  by  the  sovereign  under  *whose 
administration  I  was  suffering,  could  I  ever  act  against  such 
a  queen  ?  her  who  fetched  me  out  of  the  dungeon  and  gave 
my  family  relief  t"  ^  When  Defoe  paid  the  above  manly  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  queen  Anne,  she  had  been  for  years  moul- 
dering in  the  grave. 

Her  majesty  made  a  long  sojourn  at  the  palace  of  New- 
market  in  the  spring  of  1705;  from  thence  she  took  her 
excursion  to  Cambridge,  April  16,  accompanied  by  her  hus- 
band and  the  principal  persons  of  her  household.  When  she 
alighted  at  the  Regent-walk,  opposite  to  the  schools,  she  was 
received  by  her  kinsman,  "  the  proud  duke  of  Somerset,*'  then 
chancellor  of  the  university.  A  repia  comiiia  was  held  at  the 
Regent-house,  and  honorary  degrees  distributed  among  the 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  her  court,  the  presence  of  the 
sovereign  dispensing  with  the  necessity  of  the  receivers  having 
earned  them  by  exercises  and  due  qualifications.  This  day 
was  made  for  ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  era,  by  the 
queen  bestowing  knighthood  on  Dr.  Isaac  Newton  at  Trinity 
college,  where  she  held  a  court.  Afterwards,  her  majesty 
dined  in  Trinity-hall;  and,  after  hearing  evening  service  in 
the  beautiful  chapel  of  King's  college,  returned  to  Newmarket 
that  night.' 

Two  days  before  the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament,  Octo- 
ber 25, 1705,  the  queen  addressed  the  following  letter  to  her 
friend,  lady  Bathurst.  If  the  closeting  of  members  of  the 
house  of  commons  by  James  II.  was  justly  considered  illegal, 
the  canvassing  by  the  private  letters  of  the  constitutional 
sovereign  of  the  Bevolution  seems  some  degrees  worse. 

QiTKsir  Ainrs  *  to  Lady  Bathitbst.^ 

"Kensington,  October  y*  23. 
**  I  doubt  idttt  I  am  ttaw  gang  to  say  win  oome  too  late  to  obtain  my  wish, 

'  This  excellent  action,  M^ly  emanating  from  her  own  feelinga,  is  now  for  the 
fnt  time  added,  in  this  late  edition,  to  any  biography  of  qoeen  Anne.  The  circom- 
itncc  is  an  instance  of  the  extreme  difficalty  of  doing  justice  to  the  good  deeds 
of  rojil  penonagea.  '  Memorials  of  Cambridge. 

'  Holograph,  hitherto  inedited.  The  aathor  was  &Toared  with  this  docmrent, 
j«t  as  these  sheets  were  going  to  press,  by  lady  Georgiana  Bathurst^  to  whom 
tiM  grateftd  thanks  both  of  the  author  and  the  pabUo  are  doe. 

*  La^  Bathurst^  the  daughter  of  a  valiant  and  hytl  cavalier,  sir  Allen  Apsley» 
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the  mestmg  of  parliament  bcmg  soe  very  neue  ^  [that]  one  may  f<eaKna% 
believe  that  ereiy  one  has  taken  their  resolution  who  they  will  give  their  votes 
'  Ibr  to  be  speaker.  However,  I  capnot  help  asking  yon  whether  yoor  ton  is  en- 
gaged or  no :  if  he  he  not»  I  hope  pou  wUlgioe  me  yourimUrett  toUk  Mm  to  be  fir 
Mr.  Smith.^  I  look  upon  myself  to  have  a  particdar  eonseme  for  Ifr.  Baihnnt, 
both  for  his  father's  sake  and  y*  [the]  long  acquaintance  and  fiiendslup  there  hif 
been  between  yon  and  nie»  which  makes  me  very  deairons  he  may  aUwagt  behsie 
himself  rightly  in  every  thing.  I  do  not  at  all  doubt  of  his  good  incUoatioos  to 
serve  me,  and  therefore  hope,  tho'  it  should  be  too  late  to  recall  hia  reKdutioos 
as  to  y^  speaker,  he  will  be  careftdl  never  to  engage  himself  soe  ftr  into  any  party, 
as  not  to  be  at  liberty  to  leave  them  when  he  sees  them  mmung  into  things  tbat 
are  nnreiuonable,  for  I  shall  always  depend  upon  his  concurring  In  every  thiDg 
y  t  [that]  is  good  for  me  and  for  the  pnblick. 

"I  hope,  when  I  am  at  St.  James's*  I  shall  see  yon  oAsner  than  I  have  iloaol 
late^  and  that  you  will  com,  whenever  it  is  easyest  to  yourself  to  her  y^  will  be 
glad  to  see  you  at  any  time,  and  i%  with  all  sincerity,      y'*        «  Akhx  R.** 

The  war^  meaatime,  'which  was  equally  brilliant  in  victoiy 
to  the  British  arms  both  in  Spain  and  Flanders,  was  carried  on 
beyond  the  extent  of  the  resources  of  England.  But  no  com- 
ment of  biographer  or  historian  can  do  justice  to  the  absurdity 
of  the  content  on  which  the  blood  and  treasure  of  England 
were  wasted  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  like  unto  the  despatches  of 
the  persons  in  power  at  that  day.  Charles  of  Austria,  it  has 
been  shown,  had  been  received  by  queen  Anne  at  Windsor- 
castle,  and,  moreover,  placed  on  the  throne  of  Spain.  He 
was  held  there  by  the  might  of  English  arms,  and  the  almost 
supernatural  genius  for  war  of  lord  Peterborough;*  yet  the 
emperor  of  Grermany,  the  ungrateful  father  of  the  Austrian 
competitor,  absolutely  wounded  his  son's  royal  benefSaustress  in 
the  tenderest  point,  by  refusing  to  give  her  the  title  of  ma- 
jesty. Much  he  nought  have  done  more  injurious  to  the  country 
of  Great  Britain,  which  its-  queen,  in  her  historical  and  statis- 
tical ignorance,  could  not  have  comprehended;  but  this  was  a 
wound  which  touched  Anne  to  the  quick,  for  the  only  know- 
ledge she  had  was  regarding  the  arrangements  of  rank  and 

of  Apdey,  in  Snssex,  was  the  wife  of  sir  Benjamin  Bathurst^  the  son  of  a  lojal 
ftmily.  He  was  appdnted  governor  of  the  Roysl  Afrioan  company,  cstahMihwi 
hy  James  duke  of  York,  and  was  governor  of  his  East-India  company.  Bkr  Ben- 
jamin Bathurst  was  likewise  given  hy  that  prince  great  power  in  tiie  establish- 
ment of  his  daughter  Anne.  He  was  treasurer  of  1^  household,  and,  after  her 
accession,  became  cofEsrer.  His  son,  lord  Bathurst,  aumamed  *  the  Good,'  like- 
wise maxried  into  the  house  of  Apsley. — Burke's  Peerage. 

'  John  Smith  was  actually  chosen  speaker  of  the  English  parliament  that  ms 
October  25, 1705.-— ParL  Journals,  HS. 

'  The  lord  Monmouth  of  the  preceding  vohuna. 
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title.  Not  that  she  was  skilled  in  the  ennobling  science  of 
the  genealogist  and  herald^  whidi  naturally  leads  the  mind  to 
inquire  somewhat  into  the  deeds  of  those  gone  before^  whose 
Tories  are  commemorated  by  pedigree  and  scutcheon,  for  her 
mind  dwelt  on  the  mere  rags  of  etiquette,  the  breadth  of 
xibbcDS,  the  length  of  mantles  and  width  of  trains,  and  worse 
than  all^  the  sort  of  wig  (then  an  important  part  of  court* 
oostome)  prc^^er  to  be  carried  on  the  heads  of  her  courtiers 
into  her  august  presence.  Let  us  judge,  then,  how  much  the 
bosom  of  the  royal  matron  was  moved  when  the  emperor,  for 
whose  son  the  war  which  devastated  coitral  Europe  had  been 
with  difficulty  extended  to  Spain,  refused  to  give  her  the  title 
of  royalty,  and  that,  too,  on  the  eve  of  an  enormous  subsidy  I 
Mr.  secretary  Harley,  when  writing  on  this  matter  to  ibe 
En^ish  envoy  at  Vienna,^  thus  alludes  to  the  matter :  "  Lest 
Mr.  Hoffinan  [the  imperial  resident-minister]  should  dress  this 
business  in  frightful  colours,  you  should  be  provided  with 
materials  to  represent  the  matter  of  fistct  rightly.  It  is  as 
Mows :  the  Sunday  before  I  went  to  the  country,  May  18th, 
count  Gallas  desired  me  to  procure  him  an  audience  with  the 
queeu,  for  he  told  me  'that  he  had  a  lettre  de  cachet*  to  de- 
Kver  to  the  queen,  wrote  with  the  emperor's  own  hand.'  At 
lus  audience,  he  delivered  to  the  queen  the  letter  written  by 
tbe  emperor,  and  another  from  the  German  chancery,  both  in 
Latin,  which  the  queen  put  into  my  hand/' 

Under  the  veQ  of  Latin,  the  imperial  ministers  had  pre- 
pared this  insult  to  queen  Anne,  by  denying  her  the  title 
of  mqesty,  and  treating  her  as  if  she  were  a  petty  vassal  of 
the  empire.  Owing  to  ignorance,  the  royal  matron  inno- 
cently took  the  emperor's  letter,  and  disniissed  the  bearer 
with  approbation ;  but  when  Hailey  examined  the  Latin,  and 
found  that  the  emperor's  ministers  had  mentioned  the  ma- 
jesty of  England  merely  by  the  title  of  "  serenity,"  he  thought 
proper  to  question  Hoffinan,  when  the  next  Qennaxt  brought 
imperial  missives,  ''  whether  his  royal  nustress  was  addressed 
by  the  title  of  majesty  ?" — "  No,''  replied  the  Austrian  envoy. 
^Then,"  said  secretary  Hazlq^j  ''my  queen  will  not  look 

>  Stepney  Fhiper^  Ka  2, 7069*  '  Sealed  prirate  letter. 
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upon  it/''  This  was  proper,  but  the  dignity  of  the  Britidi 
crown  had  already  been  compromised  by  the  ignorant  mind 
and  sluggish  apprehension  of  her  who  wore  it.  It  was  net 
always  thus.  Former  queens-regnant  of  England  would  have 
comprehended  the  insult  at  a  ghince,  and  returned  the  arro- 
gant missive  to  the  hand  that  brought  it,  with  such  an  ex- 
ordium in  extempore  Latin,  as  would  have  made  the  can  of 
the  imperialist  tingle  for  a  month.  There  cannot  be  a  more 
striking  illustration  than  this  incident  affords,  of  the  oontnat 
between  the  lightning  intellect  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  the 
dull  apprehension  of  queen  Anne. 

Since  the  prosperous  accession  of  queen  Anne  to  the  throne 
of  Great  Britain,  her  conscience,  and  all  the  affection  for  her 
near  relatiyes  which  had  awakened  when  she  stood  by  the 
death-bed  of  her  son  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  had  been  lulled 
to  sleep.  But  in  the  year  1705,  a  letter  was  known  to  pass 
through  the  Hague  &om  St.  Germains  to  queen  Anne :  it  con- 
tained a  beautiful  miniature  of  her  young  brother.  It  ms 
ascertained  that  it  reached  the  queen's  hands  safely,  that  she 
gazed  on  tim  picture,  and,  recognising  the  strong  Stuart  re- 
semblance that  no  one  can  deny  to  the  expatriated  heir,  she 
kissed  it,  and  wept  over  it  piteously.'  It  was  yerified  more 
touchingly  to  her  by  the  striking  likeness  of  features  and  ex- 
pression to  her  lost  son,  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  Notwith- 
standing this  access  of  feeling  in  her  hours  of  seclusion,  Anne, 
finding  that  the  whig  party  had  carried  majorities  in  the  hooae 
of  commons,  complied  with  the  temper  of  the  times,  and  con- 
sented to  form  her  agents  of  government  entirely  from  their 
ranks.  The  duchess  of  Marlborough  drilled  her  into  appointing 
the  Cowpers  to  places  of  importance, — ^a  very  sore  trouble  to 
Anne,  since  the  modes  of  thinking  and  acting  of  both  these 
brothers  were  little  consistent  with  the  usages  of  any  denomi- 
nation of  Christians.  The  people  raised  the  woful  wail  of  the 
'^  church  in  danger,''  when  they  found  their  queen  place  the 
great  seal  in  the  hands  of  sir  William  Cowper.'   The  following 

*  Stepney  Fbpen ;  letter  of  Harley,  July  8, 1706. 
*  Lamberty,  M^oiies  pour  ieirir  k  I'Histoire  da  8"^  Siede,  torn.  tiu.  p.  669. 
>  The  following  note,  by  sir  Walter  Soott,  casts  some  light  on  the  di«gait  tbe 
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yrittyjeu  d* esprit  was  handed  throngli  tlie  literary  coffee-hoiises 
in  London^  and  dropped  in  manuscript  in  the  thoroughfares  by 
night : — 

"  When  Anna  wu  the  church's  daughter. 
She  did  whatc'er  that  mother  taught  her; 
But  now  she  's  mother  to  the  church, 
She  leaves  her  daughter  in  the  lurch." 

From  the  diary'  of  the  new  keeper  of  queen  Anne's  con- 
science, curious  particulars  present  themselves  of  her  regnal 
]ife,  and  her  mode  of  performing  its  duties  in  the  interior  of 
the  palace.  It  seems  that  sir  William  Cowper  had  his  doubts 
whether  or  not  he  was  appointed  whoUy  against  the  queen's 
consent ;  and  as  he  had  driven  an  unexampled  bargain  of  profit 
to  himself  on  his  appointment,  he  was  naturally  desirous  to 
ascertain  whether  the  queen  would  let  him  remain  long  enough 
to  reap  the  rich  finiits  of  peerage,  pension,  allowance  for  equi- 
page, and  other  goodly  profits.  To  ease  his  mind,  lord  Godol- 
phin  put  into  his  hands  a  letter  written  throughout  by  the 
queen  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  with  the  observation,  ^'  that 
as  it  was  penned  while  lord  Godolphin  was  at  Newmarket,  it 
must  perforce  be  the  genuine  emanation  of  her  mind.'' — '^  Her 
majesty,"  observes  her  new  lord  keeper,'  very  naively,  '^  ex- 
posed as  much  concern  for  the  goqd  of  her  country,  as  if 
her  letter  was  intended  to  be  made  pubUc,'' — a  first-rate  piece 
of  satire  on  the  patriotism  of  that  era,  but  apparently  men- 
tioned as  a  simple  matter  of  unbeUef  in  the  possibility  of  such 
feehngs  being  genuine  in  any  one,  and  never  assumed  except- 

people  iett  at  these  appointments.  The  tenoor  of  the  new  lord  chancellor's  life, 
■nd  that  of  his  hrother,  did  not  promise  much  regard  to  the  ordinances  of  the 
church  he  was  hound  by  his  office  to  protect  "  Some  unfortunate  stains,"  ob- 
serves sir  Walter  Scott,  rather  drily,  in  one  of  his  notes  to  Swift,  "  are  attached 
to  this  imgenioiu  fiunily.  Lord-chancellor  Cowper  was  branded  with  bigamy, 
because  he  had  written  a  work  on  plurality  of  wives,  and  had,  adds  Voltaire, 
actoaOy  too  lady  Gowpers  in  his  domestic  regime.  His  brother,  the  judge,  had 
previously  been  tried  for  the  murder  of  a  young  woman,  one  Sarah  Stout,  whom 
be  had  deluded  by  a  feigned  marriage,  while  he  had  a  wife  alive.  The  poor 
creature,  a  beantifiil  young  quakeress,  was  found  drowned  in  a  pond,  and  he  was 
the  last  person  seen  in  her  company,  under  drcumstanoes  of  great  suspicion.'' 

'  M8S.  among  the  Goxe  Pftpers,  Brit.  Museum,  voL  ziv.  It  is,  as  fiur  as  tho 
ntbor  is  aware,  hitherto  inedited. 

'  He  was  not  lord  chancellor  until  two  years  afterwards.  Lord  Somen  was 
the  actual  lord  chancellor,  but,  for  some  reasoii,  the  office  had  been  for  many 
Xcan  tranMcted  by  a  lord  keeper  of  the  seal. 
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ing  as  a  popular  grimace.  Another  dauae  in  the  royal  letter 
16^  '^  that  the  two  lords  had  so  behaved  themselires^  that  it  was 
impossible  for  her  ever  to  employ  them  again  f  whereupon 
the  heads  of  the  junta,  lords  Halifax,  Somers,  and  Godolphin, 
"expounded'*  the  two  misbehaving  lords  to  be,  "the  queen's 
uncle,  lord  Rochester,  and  the  earl  of  Nottingham/' 

At  noon,  the  queen  was  in  her  closet  at  Een8ington*palace, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  her  new  lord  keeper ;  her  trea- 
surer, lord  Godolphin,  went  there  to  prepare  her  for  the  in* 
terview,  leaving  the  expectant  dignitary  waiting  in  the  royal 
bedchamber,  which  the  queen  and  her  prime-minister  pre- 
sently entered,  and  there  the  presentation  took  place,  Anne 
herself  making  this  laconic  address  to  her  lord  keeper :  "  I  am 
very  well  satisfied  of  your  fitness  for  the  office  of  keeper  of 
the  great  seal ;"  and  then  she  personally  delivered  it  to  bim. 
When  he  had  made  the  usual  professions  of  honesty  but  in* 
capacity,  each  of  which  terms  should  have  been  reversed,  he 
kneeled  down  and  kissed  the  queen's  hand,  asking  at  the  same 
time  "her  leave  to  go  out  of  town,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
clamours  of  solicitation  for  places  in  his  gift."  The  same 
night,  being  Friday,  October  12,  1705,  the  queen  received  in 
council  at  Kensington  his  oaths  of  allegiance  and  church  sa- 
premacy,  and  he  does  not  forget  to  record  that  he  paid  26/. 
as  fees  for  each  oath.^  Such  were  the  makings  of  a  lord 
chancellor,  or  lord  keeper,  in  the  days  of  queen  Anne,-— a 
sovereign  who  has  only  been  removed  by  one  personal  link 
from  human  memory  in  the  present  day. 

Lest  our  readers  should  imagine  that  the  writer  is  guiltj 
of  that  hateful  trope,  an  historical  paradox,  the  solution  of 
this  seeming  enigma  is  here  offered,  showing  over  what  a  wide 
space  of  history  human  life  may  be  extended.  Queen  Anne,  it 
is  weU  known,  not  only  spoke  to  the  great  Dr.  Johnson,  but,  as 
already  recorded,  touched  him  when  a  boy  for  his  woful  afSic- 
tion  of  king's  evil;  now  many  persons  at  present  in  existence 
have  heard  the  late  Eleanor,  dowager-countess  of  Cork,  dilate 
on  her  favourite  topic  of  her  conversations  with  her  friend  Dr. 
Juhnson.     Thus  there  was,  very  lately,  a  living  link  between 

*  Co^TKT  MS.  Diaiy.    Coxo  MSS.;  Brit.  Mosenm. 
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the  present  generation  and  the  person  to  whom  qaeen  Anne 
had  sppken^  and  even  touched ;  bnt^  oh  I  how  many  armies^ 
fleets,  heroes,  orators,  statesmen,  and  even  dynasties  of  sove* 
reigns  hare  passed  away  during  those  two  long  Uyes,  which 
thus  mysteriously  linked  the  breathing  present  with  the  silent 
historioil  past. 

The  queen  receiyed  the  personal  services  of  her  new  lord 
keeper  the  next  Sunday,  being  October  14,  when  he  marched 
brfore  her  from  the  palaoe  of  St.  James  to  the  chapel;  and 
he  adds,  ''A  little  before  anthem  finished,  I  went  up  after 
sermon  to  her  closet,  and  so  returned  before  her  to  her 
lodgings  again,^^ — ^meaning  the  suite  of  private  apartments  in 
the  palace^  where  her  majesty  usually  resided.  There  was  an 
important  meeting  a  few  days  afterwards  of  the  whig  junta,  of 
which  HaUfSea,  who  did  not  even  affect  to  believe  in  Chris- 
tiaoity,  was  the  presiding  spirit ;  the  object  was  (now  they 
thoQ^t  the  foot  of  power  was  upon  the  neck  of  our  church) 
to  alter  her  prayers  and  ordinances  to  suit  their  views.  '^  In 
the  evening/^  says  the  lord  keeper,  who  was  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  instruments  of  this  rending  and  dislocating,  ''I 
riaited  with  my  lord  Halifiix,  and  met  the  duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, who  declined  all  acknowledgment  I  offered  of  thanks 
for  my  advancement ;  and  waiving  that  talk,  went  on  to  other 
•objects,  and  in  the  whole,  expressed  herself  very  averse  from 
the  high  church.''^  She  could  not  have  poured  her  detesta- 
tion into  more  willing  ears  than  those  of  this  creature  of  her 
•drancement, since  he  notes  ''taking  the  sacrament,  as  a  test 
to  quaKfy  him  for  his  oflSoe.'^  Never  did  a  period  look  darker 
for  the  church :  on  whichever  side,  destruction  seemed  at 
hand.  There  were  few  in  the  places  of  her  dignitaries  but  had 
been  professors  of  some  species  of  dissent.  The  queen's  hus- 
band was  a  dissenter,  and,  it  was  supposed,  no  very  warm 
friend  to  the  estabUshment ;  her  acknowledged  &vourite  and 
loler,  the  violent  duchess,  loudly  proclaimed  her  hatred  to  the 
chiirch  of  England,  and  she  headed  a  mighty  band  of  avowed 
freethinkers,  then  in  power ;  the  queen  herself  was  harbouring 
raentfuUy  some  afltent  from  the  plain-speaking  of  her  unde, 

'  Oowper  MS.  Ditty;  Briti  Mtueimu 
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and  her  favourite  was  helping  her  "  nurse  her  wrath  to  keep 
it  warm/^  When  all  these  circumstances  are  considered,  the 
cry  of  the  people  of  England^  who  watched  the  proceeding  of 
the  court  with  angry  jealousy,  that  "the  church  was  in 
danger/'  seems  not  so  unfounded  as  the  historians  of  the 
times  wotdd  make  us  believe.  But  that  cry  had  some  effect 
on  the  enemi98  of  the  church ;  they  might  deface  and  sap, 
but  they  were  forced  to  leave  the  venerable  fabric  standing. 
"  At  night/'  says  the  new  lord  keeper,  "  I  visited  the  prince 
of  Denmark  at  Kensington,  whose  compliment  to  me  was, 
'  that  he  was  glad  the  queen  had  made  so  good  a  choice  for 
the  great  seal.'  I  ajssured  him  '  none  was  more  devoted  to 
his  service,  both  because  he  was  always  in  the  true  interest  of 
England,  and  also  for  that  I  knew  there  was  no  surer  way  to 
render  my  poor  services  acceptable  to  her  majesty  than  in  my 
being  first  accepted  by  himself.'"*  Lord  chief-justice  Holt 
came  forward  to  exonerate  himself  to  lord-keeper  Cowper  from 
the  prevailing  report,  that  he  had  warmly  remonstrated  with 
the  queen  against  his  advancement. 

The  diary  of  the  lord  keeper  plainly  shows  the  queen  eser- 
dsing  the  royal  functions  of  disposing,  not  only  of  the  digni- 
ties, but  of  the  livings  and  benefices  of  the  church  that  wane 
in  the  appointment  of  the  crown,  according  to  the  dictates  of 
her  conscience.  Her  own  letters,  and  those  of  the  duchess  of 
Marlborough,  affirm  the  same  fact.  Whether  the  exercise  of 
this  power  be  best  entrusted  to  the  wiU  of  the  sovereign,  or 
regulated  by  an  ecclesiastical  commission  of  bishops  appointed 
by  the  crown,  as  in  the  reigns  of  the  first  Anglo-Stuarts,  or, 
as  of  old,  by  elective  powers  of  the  church  hersdf,  with  the 
temporal  dignities  and  emoluments  anciently  granted  by  the 
crown,  is  no  vocation  of  ours  to  declare ;  but  only  to  say,  that 
on  whomsoever  this  mighty  and  onerous  duty  devolves,  there 
should  the  responsibility  rest.  Queen  Anne  had  not  only  the 
responsibility  of  this  department  of  her  high  functions^  but 
positively  and  virtually  exercised  it.  The  proof  is  from  the  ma- 
nuscript of  this  lord  keeper,  as  follows :  "  Sunday,  March  21. 
.Waited  on  the  queen:  walked  before  her  to  chapel  [St.  James's] 

^  Cowper  MS.  Diary ;  Brit.  21  lueam. 
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the  second  time.  Cabinet  council  at  six  at  night  /  I  spoke  the 
first  time  in  council.  At  the  said  council  the  queen  desired 
that  her  speech  might  be  prepared,  which  the  secretaiy  was 
oidered  to  do.^  After  which  the  queen  withdrew^  and  I  was 
admitted  into  her  bedchamber ;  and  there  I  laid  before  her  two 
Uvings  for  which  presentations  were  desired^  which  she  received 
Teiy  kindlj,  and  said  '  she  would  discourse  with  me  further 
next  opportunity/  **  Here  the  decision  is  plainly  left  to  the 
communings  of  the  queen's  own  thoughts/ and  many  a  quarrel 
.ftenrards  ensued  between  her  majesty  and  her  fimous  fe. 
Yonrite,  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  on  account  of  the  slow- 
ness of  the  royal  resolve'  in  appointing  such  churchmen  as 
the  predominant  junta  prompted  to  her.  Far  astray  from  her 
functions  as  misbress  of  the  robes,  or  groom  of  the  stole,  did 
this  bold  woman  go,  when  she  dared  to  open  her  lips  to  dic- 
tate to  her  mistreas  the  appointments  in  the  church.  In  the 
fits  of  irresolution  under  which  the  poor  queen  laboured,  the 
upstart  tyrant  would  enter  her  presence  with  a  flouncing  swing, 
and  quicken  her  majesty's  determination  with  the  somewhat 
vulgar  exclamation  of, ''  Lord,  madam  1  it  must  be  so.''^ 

The  queen  opened  her  parliament,  after  her  speech  had 
paswd  the  consultations  of  several  cabinet  councils,  and  been 
deemed  fitting  for  the  occasion.  It  must  have  been  a  very 
remarkable  one,  although  the  passages  recorded  in  it  by  her 
kad  keeper  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  historians  of  her 
reign :  '^  She  promised  her  people  '  to  take  care  of  the  church;' 
at  which  clause  the  lord  mayor,  sir  Thomas  Bawlinson,  at  his 

'  Hoe  ocean  »  cariona  marginal  note  \j  lord  Hardwicke,  explanatory  of  tins 
cortom  and  the  naagea  of  royalty.  *' I  believe,"  aaya  the  MS.  of  lord  Hardwicke» 
**  that  ftmction,  viz.  writiog  the  royal  apoech,  having  been  long  in  the  great  aeal, 
ia  Tt9eried  haeh  to  the  aeeretariea  of  state."  *« Reverted  hack"  meana,  if  any 
tUng,  that  the  aeeretariea  of  atate  are  oonaidered  aa  the  rojfoi  private  secreiariet, 
for  aa  anch  alone  coold  they  have  prepared  the  apeechea  of  Henry  YIII.  and  his 
danghter  Elizabeth.  Perhaps  in  the  middle  agea,  the  lord  chancellors  (alwaya 
dnndnaen)  pirepared  the  apeechea  of  the  EngUah  aoreretgn :  hence  the  phxaae* 
"keepar  of  the  king'a  conacience." 

*  Two  lettera  from  the  docheaa  of  Marlborough,  and  one  from  the  queen  on 
Hm  sabject;  Ooze  MSS.,  Brit  Moaenm.  Likewise  variona  paangaa,  (mnch 
■ofiiled  in  prints)  thronghoat  the  Conduct  of  the  Ducheaa  of  Marlboroagh. 

*8ootfa  Swift;  the  information  from  eye-witnesaea,  Harley  and  Abigul 
Xadnm,  and  prolxdily  bdy  WinchelMa  and  the  ducheaa  of  Ormonde. 
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dinner-table  jeered  before  the  lord  keeper^  a  few  days  after/ 
her  majesty's  expressions  not  pleasing  him/'  Qneen  Anne 
likewise  spoke  ''  of  calumnies  afloat  regarding  herself/'^  On 
these  calumnies  Dr.  Stanhope,  preaching  before  the  queen, 
made  her  a  most  extraordinary  address  from  the  pulpit,  "  per- 
suading her  to  bear  the  slander  taken  notice  of  in  her  last 
speech,  with  Christian  patience ;  and  he  spoke  with  tmartnesB 
[sharpness]  against  it  at  the  same  time.  'Twas  thought,  some 
months  before,  he  would  not  have  preached  sudi  sermons,'' 
adds  the  lord  keeper.'  Stanhope  was  not  likely  to  please 
the  lord  keeper ;  he  had  been  long  a  nonjuror,  and  was  now 
one  of  the  most  powerful  writers  in  the  reformed  church  of 
England.  The  old  roundhead  epithet,  "  malignant  party,"  is, 
in  the  ensuing  page,  applied  by  the  new  lord  keeper  to  those 
anxious  to  preserve  the  liturgies  and  observances  of  the  diurch 
of  England. 

Covrper  attended  divine  service  at  Westminster-abbey  as 
*^  speaker  of  the  house  of  lords."  He  mentions  the  fact  of 
the  offertoiy  for  the  poor  distinct  from  other  contributions. 
His  words  are,  ''I  gave  at  the  basin  one  guinea,  and  silver  to  the 
poor."  This  was  one  of  the  usages  his  party  was  earnest  to 
alter,  and  which  they  contrived  to  bring  into  disuse  in  the  days 
of  George  I.  Of  course,  the  influence  the  dispensation  of  this 
charity  gave  the  regular  clergy  was  great.  The  queen's  pri- 
vilege of  disposing  of  the  livings,  according  to  his  preceding 
narrative,  was,  in  a  very  few  days,  carped  at  by  her  new 
lord  keeper,  who  thus  describes  a  discussion  between  himself 
and  the  conforming  archbishop  of  Canterbuiy,  Dr.  Tennison, 
"  about,"  lord-keeper  Cowper  says,  "  disposing  the  livings  in 
my  gift ;  and  I  have  promised  the  queen  '  to  present  as  she 
directed  in  all  the  valuable  ones.'  The  archbishop  said  '  he 
feared  it  would  be  under  worse  management  than  when  under 
the  late  keeper's  servants,  by  the  importunity  of  the  women 
and  hangers-on  at  court ;'  and  promised  to  endeavour,  with 
me,  to  get  that  matter  in  a  better  train."* 

*  Cowper  Diary.     Coxc's  MSS. ;  Brit.  Museum.  -  Ibid.  •  Ibid. 

*  Ccwpcr's  Diary.     In  common  justice  to  queen  Anne,  whose  rca«tanee  to  th« 
diQKwal  of  living*  by  her  state-ministers  drew  on  her  the  furious  abuse  of  the 
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Queen  Anne  has  spared  her  biographer  the  trouble  of  either 
discussing  or  vindicating  her  from  this  iU-natnred  charge  by 
these  two  dignitaries.  In  her  reply  to  their  agent^  the 
dachess  of  Marlborough,  her  majesty  fully  exonerates  herself 
from  the  charge  of  listening  to  the  advice  of  her  female  ser* 
vants  on  the  ^posal  of  church  prefennents ;  indeed,  it  seems 
that  this  presumptuous  parvenue  was  the  only  one  '^  among 
her  women''  who  dared  open  her  lips  on  a  subject  so  utterly 
unbecoming  her  station  and  vocation. 

THS  QUEEV  TO  TKB  DlTCHSSS  OV  JdMSOaOUOVOR^ 

"  I  had  the  ntasfaction  last  night  of  hearing  from  my  dear  Mrs,  Freeman,  by 
my  lord  Fitz[harding],  and  should  have  thanked  yon  for  it  then,  but  that  I  did 
not  Teceire  it  till  after  I  came  fh>m  taking  the  air,  which  was  too  late  to  begin 
to  write  before  I  went  to  supper,  and  afterwards  it  is  not  really  easy  for  me  to  do 
it.  I  cannot  say  so  modi  to  yon  as  I  would,  but  must  answer  that  part  of  your 
latt  letter  that  oonoerns  my  lord  Jfeeper  and  hit  Uinnge,  I  have  a  very  good  opinion 
of  lum,  and  would  depend  upon  Ida  recommendation  on  any  occasion  sooner  than 
<m  most  peoplei't.  But  as  to  this  particular,  I  think  the  crown  can  never  have 
too  many  livings  at  its  disposal,  and  therefore,  though  there  may  be  some  troubte 

dndiess  of  Karlborough  and  all  her  party,  and  a  succession  of  historians  to  the 
present  age,  a  glance  ought  to  be  given  at  the  working  of  the  system  when,  sob- 
scqaently,  crown  patronage  was  suooeasfuUy  wrested  out  of  the  hands  of  the  sove* 
reign,  and  placed  in  thotte  of  the  lord  chancellor  for  the  time  being,  as  it  has 
remabud  for  tlie  last  hundred  and  thirty  years.  While  the  Diary  of  lord-chan- 
cellor Cowper  was  being  incorporated  into  this  biogn^hy,  the  clerical  nephew  of  a 
late  lord  chancellor  has  departed  this  life,  possessed  of  a  rectory  valued  by  some  at 
3000^.,  by  others  at  8127/.  per  annum ;  a  prebendary  of  upwards  of  600/.,  another 
rectory  worth  upwards  of  500/.,  another  upwards  of  500/.,  a  vicarage  worth 
nearly  200/.  The  utmost  research  has  not  been  able  to  furnish  an  instanoe  of  so 
unequal  a  distribution  of  the  livings  of  the  church  made  by  the  sovereigns  of 
Kng^nd  in  the  seventeenth  century,  or  by  the  eodesiaatical  oommissionera,  (whom 
theyaotluaized  in  the  place  of  the  more  apostoUc  elections  of  the  primitive  church,) 
or  even  by  the  veto  of  queen  Anne  hersdf.  And  if  soch  grasping  appropriationa 
took  place  within  the  memory  of  man,  when  advancea  have  been  made  towards 
a  better  order  of  things  by  the  improving  rectitude  of  pubUc  feeling,  what  must 
they  have  been  under  the  corrupt  sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  nominated  the  dis- 
senter-bred Seeker  to  Canterbury,  and  the  pirate  Blackbume  to  York  ?  The  son 
of  ths  man  (sir  Robert  Walpole)  who  made  these  prelates,  is  the  witness  giving 
them  characters  appalling  to  humanity;  such  censure  being,  if  true,  the  severest  re- 
pnadi  to  a  fbther,  of  whose  fome  he  is  seduloiuly  jealous.-Memouii  of  the  Reign 
of  Geoige  II.,  with  Notes  by  the  kte  lord  Holland,  voL  i.  pp.  65,  87,  847.  Con- 
trary facts  mi^  be  quoted,  to  the  honour  of  the  reformed  church  of  England,  in 
the  conduct  of  the  clergy  bred  under  her  guidance  previous  to  the  Revolution. 
The  noble  pecuniary  sacrifices  of  Sancroft  and  Bazrow  towards  amplifying 
vretched  livings,  the  resistance  of  Dr.  Hooper,  when  tempted  by  queen  Mary  IL 
to  entangle  himself  with  pluralities,  and  the  apostolic  attention  of  Ken  to  tho 
aiwrablevietiniB  of  the  Monmouth  rebellion,  are  instancea  fiuniliar  to  the  readers 
of  this  work.  1  Coxe'g  MS.  ftipcrs,  vcl.xlv.£:  1. 
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in  ity  it  is  a  power  I  can  never  think  reasonable  to  part  with ;  and  I  hope  that 
those  that  come  after  me  will  be  of  the  same  mind.  I  own  I  have  been  very  much  to 
blame  in  being  so  long  in  disposing  of  those  livings ;  but  when  these  are  filled  np^ 
there  shall  be  no  more  complaints  of  me  on  that  aocoont.  Ton  wrong  me  veiy 
much  in  thinking  I  am  inflaenced  by  some  yon  mention  in  disponng  of  cfaoxch 
preferments.  Ask  those  whom  I  am  sure  yon  will  believe,  thongh  you  won't  ncke^ 
and  they  can  tell  yon  I  never  disposed  of  any  without  advising  with  them»  and 
that  I  have  preferred  more  people  upon  others'  reoonmiendations  than  I  hanre 
upon  his,  that  you  &ncy  to  have  so  much  power  with  me.  You  have  reason  to 
wonder  there  U  no  more  changes  made  yet ;  but  I  hope,  in  a  little  time,  Mr. 
Morley  [prince  George]  and  I  shall  redeem  our  credit  with  you,  at  least  in  tint 
matter,  which  now  is  all  that  I  can  trouble  my  dear  Mrs.  Freeman  with,  hot 
that  her  poor  unfortunate  Morley  will  hefaitfaSly  yours  to  her  last  moment*" 

(Memarh  hy  ihe  duchett,  as  endorsement.) 

"  The  letter  was  in  answer  to  one  I  had  writ,  to  tell  her  not  to  he  to  long  hefbew 
she  disposed  of  the  livings  to  the  clergy  ;  adding,  how  safely  she  might  put  power 
into  the  hands  of  such  a  man  as  my  lord  Cowper." 

There  are  hints  in  the  following  letter,  as  if  the  smothered 
warfare  was  in  the  act  of  breaking  into  open  hostilities  between 
the  queen  and  her  favourite,  who  appears  to  have  checked 
the  sUghtest  indication  of  forgetfulness  in  minute  points  of 
observance,  not  only  as  due  to  herself,  but  to  the  various  con- 
nexions which  she  had  made  her  own  by  the  marriage  of  her 
daughters.  Prince  Geoi^e  was  the  offending  party  in  the  re- 
monstrance she  had  addressed  to  queen  Anne,  which  is  not 
forthcoming  like  the  queen's  humble  apology : — 

THB  QUBSZr  TO  IHB  DlfCHSSB  OV  MaBCBOBOTTGH.^ 

[Dflrftf,  <^er  1706.] 
^I  am  veiy  sorry  my  lord  treasurer's  [Godolphin]  cold  is  so  bad,  and  I  wiS 
be  sure  to  sp^  to  the  prince  to  command  all  his  servants  to  do  their  duty.  If 
they  do  not  obey  him,  I  am  sure  they  do  not  deserve  to  be  any  longer  so,  and  I 
shall  use  my  endeavours  that  they  may  not ;  but  I  hope  they  will  not  be  sudi 
frilUans,  and  if  they  do  not  do  what  they  ought,  I  am  certun  it  will  bo  none 
of  the  prince's  faU.  I  am  in  sndi  haste  I  can  say  no  more,  but  that  I  am 
very  sorry  dear  Mrs.  Freeman  will  be  so  unkind  as  not  to  come  to  her  poor,  un- 
fortunate, feithful  Morley,  who  loves  her  sincerely,  and  will  do  so  to  her  last 
moment." 

Curious  council  scenes,  recorded  by  the  pen  of  the  lord- 
keeper  Cowper,  or  by  the  queen's  private  chaplain.  Dr.  Birch, 
now  and  then  occur  among  other  discussions  relative  to  the 
interference  of  £ngland  in  an  insurrection  of  the  Protestants 
in  the  Ce venues,  which  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1706. 
The  queen's  councU  disputed  fiercely,  whether  her  majesty  (at 
the  same  time  she  accepted  their  aid)  was  not  to  call  them 

^  Coze's  Papers,  inedited  hitherto;  voL  xlv.  f.  147. 
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rebels  ?  and  it  was  only  carried  by  one  vote  that  this  courteous 
epithet  was  not  applied  to  these  new  allies.  The  queen  her- 
self^ it  may  be  gathered^  was  not  so  uncivilly  disposed  to  the 
Cevennois,  since  a  very  grave  nobleman  was  heard  to  reply 
to  some  remarks  she  made  at  the  council-board^  '^  What !  will 
your  majesty  assist  rebels  ?*'*  The  queen^  with  the  French 
Protestants  in  that  district^  unfortunately  gained  the  aid  of  a 
man  who  may^  in  every  respect^  be  considered  the  most 
thorough  specimen  of  a  "mauvais  sujet"  that  ever  renounced 
his  country ;  this  was  the  terrific  sinner,  abbot  Gkiiscard^  whose 
exploits  as  an  assassin^  some  time  subsequently^  filled  England 
irith  consternation^  and  actually  brought  danger  nearer  to  the 
queen's  person  than  she  had  ever  before  experienced. 

On  one  point  general  historians  are  by  no  means  agreed, 
vhich  isy  whether  the  Protestant  heiress  of  the  British  crown, 
the  princess  Sophia,  manifested  any  eager  desire  of  encouraging 
her  partisans  in  England  to  make  the  reigning  queen  uneasy  ? 
There  is  much  contradiction  among  the  letters  and  statements 
of  the  three  stru^ling  parties ;  but  the  result  of  the  inquiry 
isy  that  the  conduct  of  the  princess  Sophia  was  unexception- 
ikUe,  as  it  had  ever  been.  The  following  extract  from  the 
journal  of  lord-keeper  Cowper  gives  the  official  answer  of  the 
princess  to  all  the  invitations  which  had  been  agitated  by  the 
Hanoverian  tories  during  the  winter  of  1704,  and  the  succeed- 
ing summer.  "  At  the  queen's  cabinet  council,  Sunday, 
November  11,  1705.  Foreign  letters  read  in  her  majesty's 
presence :  the  substance  remarkable.  That  at  Hanover  was  a 
person,  agent  from  the  discontented  party  here,  to  invite  over 
the  princess  Sophia  and  the  electoral  prince  [Geoi^  II.]  into 
England,  assuring  them  that  a  party  here  was  ready  to  pro- 
pose it.  That  the  princess  Sophia  had  caused  the  said  person 
to  be  acquainted,  'that  she  judged  the  message  came  from 
sach  as  were  enemies  to  her  family ;  that  she  would  never 
bearken  to  such  a  proposal  but  when  it  came  from  the  queen 
of  England  herself;'  and,  withal,  she  had  discouraged  the 
Attempt  so  much,  that  it  was  believed  nothing  more  would  be 

1  Birch  MSS.,  4221>  art.  6. 
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said  in  it/''  The  moderate  and  humane  condnct  of  the 
princess  Sophia, — conduct  which  the  irrefragable  evidence  of 
events  proved  was  sincere  and  true,  did  not  mollify  the  burn- 
ing jealousy  of  queen  Anne.  If  we  may  believe  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  Jacobite  writer.  Dr.  Davenant,  angry  letters 
were  written  by  queen  Anne  to  the  princess  Sophia,  who, 
knowing  how  little  she  had  deserved  them,  and  being  of  a  high 
spirit,  retorted  with  displeasure,  yet  did  not  alter  the  intrinsic 
integrity  of  her  conduct.'  The  duchess  of  Marlborough  was 
reckless  in  her  abuse  of  the  Protestant  heiress,'  and  it  is  cer* 
tain,  by  herlettan,  that  she  worked  on  the  mind  of  the  queen 
with  all  her  might,  to  keep  up  her  jealousy  and  alarm  r^ard- 
ing  the  advent  of  her  high-minded  cousin  Sophia.  A  running 
fire  of  angry  correspondence  was  actually  kept  up  between  the 
queen  and  the  princess  Sophia,  from  March  6,  1705.  It  was 
renewed  at  every  violent  pohtical  agitation,  until  we  shall  see 
the  scene  of  this  world's  glory  dose  almost  simultaneously  on 
both  the  royal  kinswomen. 

Queen  Anne,  like  all  her  ancestors  since  the  days  of 
Heniy  V.,  was  served  upon  the  knee  on  occasions  of  state.' 
Exceptions  were  pointed  out  when  this  ceremonial  was  dis- 
pensed with  in  her  domestic  life,  the  authority  being  Abigail 
Hill,  (then  lady  Masham,)*  who  suppUed  Mrs.  Howard,  bed- 
chamber woman  to  queen  Caroline,  consort  of  Greoige  II., 
with  a  programme  of  the  palace  routine  of  the  English  queens- 
regnant.  Abigail  shows  that,  in  some  d^ree,  like  the  atten- 
dants of  the  queens  of  France,  the  bedchamber  woman  trans- 
ferred her  service  to  any  lady  of  rank  who  happened  to  make 
her  entr6e  at  the  royal  toilette*  The  bedchamber  woman 
came  into  waiting  before  the  queen's  prayers ;  and  before  her 

^  Cowper  MS.  Diaiy.    Coze's  Fftpen ;  Brit.  Miueam. 
'  Stepney  Vvap&n ;  letters  of  Dr.  Davenant  of  that  date. 
'  MSS.  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough ;  Coxe  Pftpers,  Brit.  Moseom. 
^  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  of  the  English  royal  fiunily,  introdooed 
from  the  era  when  Henry  V.  was  partially  recognised  as  mueraim  of  Frsnc^ 
after  his  entry  of  Paris  and  marriage  with  the  French  princess.    The  illasii- 
nated  MSS.,  representing  the  conrts  of  the  earlier  Plantageneti^  give  no  indioi- 
tion  of  any  such  eastern. 

*  Letter  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot  to  Mrs.  Howard,  afterwards  coonten  of  Saifiift> 
written  firom  lady  Masham'i  dictation. — Sufiblk  Correepondenoe. 
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majesty  rose^  if  any  lady  of  the  bedchamber  was  present^  the 
bedchamber  woman  handed  her  the  queen's  Hnen^  and  the  lady 
put  it  on  her  majesty.  Every  time  the  queen  dressed  in  the 
coarse  of  the  day.  her  habiliments  made  the  same  formal 
progress  from  hand  to  hand.  The  princesses  of  the  blood  in 
France  had  the  privilege  of  passing  then*  queen's  garments  from 
one  to  the  other^  till  the  princess  of  the  highest  rank  came  to 
clothe  her  majesty,  who  has  been  known  to  stand  shivering  in 
the  midst  of  the  cirde  of  her  ladies  while  the  most  needful 
articles  of  apparel  were  travelling  round  the  room  from  one 
noble  or  princely  dame  to  another,  according  to  the  rigour  of 
precedency.  Queen  Anne  was  somewhat  less  tormented  with 
these  transfers  then  were  the  queens  of  France ;  her  fan,  it  is 
true,  made  rather  a  circuitous  progress  before  it  came  safely  to 
her  royal  hand.  ''When  the  queen  washed  her  hands,  her 
page  of  the  backstairs  brought  and  set  down  upon  a  side-table 
a  bason  and  ewer.  Then  the  bedchamber  woman  placed  it 
before  the  queen,  and  knelt  on  the  other  side  of  the  table  over 
against  the  queen,  the  lady  of  the  bedchamber  only  looking 
on.  The  bedchamber  woman  poured  the  water  out  of  the 
ewer  on  the  queen's  hands.  The  bedchamber  woman  pulled 
on  the  queen's  gloves  when  her  majesty  could  not  do  it  her- 
adf,"  which  was  often  the  case,  owing  to  her  infirmity  of  gout. 
It  win  be  remembered,  that  in  the  performance  of  this  duty, 
the  diain  that  so  long  bound  queen  Anne  to  the  imperious 
dame  of  Marlborough  was  accidentally  reft  and  broken.  ''  The 
page  of  the  backstairs,"  proceeds  Abigail,  ''  was  always  called 
to  put  on  the  queen's  shoes.  When  queen  Anne  dined  in 
pobhc,  the  page  reached  the  glass  to  her  bedchamber  woman, 
and  she  tq  the  lady  in  waiting."  In  due  time  it  arrived  at 
the  hps  of  royalty.  ''  The  bedchamber  woman  brought  her 
majesty's  chocolate,  and,"  observes  Abigail,  "gave  it  to  the 
queen  wiihtmt  kneeling/'  In  &ct,  the  chocolate  was  taken  by 
queen  Anne  in  the  privacy  of  her  chamber,  and  just  previously 
to  lying  down  to  repose,  this  too-nourishing  supper  tending 
greatly  to  increase  the  obesity  of  the  royal  matron.  The  royal 
dinner-hour  was  exactly  at  three,  and  both  the  queen  and 
pnnce  George  manifested  no  little  uneasiness  if  ministers  of 
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state  intruded  upon  that  time.  At  six  o'clock  was  the  usual 
hour^or  the  queen's  councils.  On  Sunday  evening  the  most 
important  cabinet  councils  were  held.  The  queen  usually  ate 
a  heavy  supper^  and  it  may  be  seen^  by  her  recently  quoted 
letter^  that  writing  after  that  meal  was  ''not  easy''  to  her. 
At  the  pubUc  dinners^  when  royalty  admitted  the  loving  Ueges 
of  their  cOmmonalty  to  look  on^  solemn  etiquette  was  observed, 
first  introduced  by  the  Lancastrian  kings^  and  even  amplified 
by  the  Tudors.^  Such  usages  were  first  altered  by  the  kings 
of  the  Hanoverian  line^  according  to  the  following  notation  of 
Defoe.^  ''  Charles  11.^  James  II.,  William,  Mary,  and  Ann^ 
whenever  they  dined  in  pubUc,  received  their  wine  on  the 
knee  from  a  man  of  the  first  quality,  lord  of  the  bedchamber 
in  waiting ;  and  even  when  they  washed  their  hands,  that  lord 
on  his  knee  held  the  bason.  But  king  George  hath  entirely 
altered  th^t,  as  he  dines  privatdy  at  St.  James's.'' 

Lord-keeper  Cowper  has  left  several  notices  of  queen 
Aime's  proceedings  at  council.  ''  When  the  queen  came  into 
the  cabinet  council,  she  sent  the  secretary  two  letters  to  read, 
one  from  the  king  of  Spain,  the  other  from  lord  Peterborough/' 
who  was  then  prosecuting  the  succession-war  in  Spain,  with 
small  resources,  yet  in  a  manner  that  almost  rivalled  the  mili« 
tary  glory  of  Marlborough.  Each  party  had  his  hero,  and  duly 
depreciated  all  that  was  done  by  the  other.  Small  were  the 
lasting  results  that  arose  from  tiie  vaunted  victories  of  either. 
It  was  the  custom  for  the  queen  to  bring  the  letters  she  receiv- 
ed from  foreign  potentates  on  affairs  of  state  to  her  cabinet 
coimcil,  and  send  them  to  the  secretary  of  state  to  read  aloud. 
Sometimes  a  httle  embarrassment  took  place;  for  instance^ 
one  evening,  when  a  rather  curious  letter  from  lord  Baby^ 
the  queen's  resident-minister  at  Berlin,  was  read,  he  observes, 
"  that  the  old  king  of  Prussia,  sumamed  ^  the  Corporal,'  had 
drunk  with  him  ^Confusion  to  those  who  first  deserted  the 
alUed  powers  against  France,' — a  strong  assurance,"  adds  lord 
Cowper,'  drily,  "  from  a  German  prince."     The  queen's  con- 

^  Despatches  of  La  Motte  Fenelon,  who  says  the  people  fell  on  their  Imeei 
er  way  the  queen  looked.  '  A  Journey  throngh  Engliad. 

*  Cowper  MS.  Diary;  Brit.  Mnsemn. 
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sort,  prince  Oeorge  of  Denmark,  being  then'  sitting  at  the 
council-table,  the  nest  letter  unfortunately  alluded  to  him*, 
''it  was  a  despatch  from  Copenhagen,  complaining  'that  the 
long  of  Denmark  was  pushed  on  by  prince  George,  his  undo, 
to  insist  on  some  injurious  arrangement  concerning  Lubeck, 
on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  prince's  continental 
estate/  When  the  secretary  came  to  this  awkward  passage, 
lus  only  resource  was  to  read  it  so  low,  that  the  prince  of 
Denmark,  although  sitting  by,  could  not  hear  it/'^  Another 
of  the  interior  scenes  of  queen  Anne's  government  was,  prick- 
ing the  sheriffs  at  the  privy  coundL  "The  queen  being 
present,  the  lord  keeper  handed  the  roll  to  the  derk  of  the 
council,  who  stood  by  the  queen,  and  read  over  aloud  the 
gentlemen  named  for  the  counties  in  order.  If  no  lord  in 
the  privy  council  objected,  her  majesty  usually  pricked  the 
first  name  of  the  three.'''  Such  ceremonial  dearly  referred 
to  the  times  when  the  possessor  of  the  royal  power  could  not 
write,  and,  moreover,  dedded  by  a  species  of  chance-medley 
out  of  the  three  names  presented,  as  if  either  were  equally  in 
&vour  or  eligible;  therefore  no  affiront  was  involved  in  the 
preference.  After  the  regal  part  of  this  singular  ceremony 
was  conduded,  the  roll  was  handed  by  the  clerk  to  the  lord 
keeper,  and  the  "riding  six-clerk"'  came  to  that  dignitary 
fiir  it  "to  make  the  patents  by/'  In  those  stormy  times, 
this  document  was  sometimes  mysteriously  missing  or  made 
away  with  when  wanting  for  official  purposes,  on  which  ac- 
count the  former  lord  keeper  always  obliged  the  "riding- 
derk"  to  give  him  a  recdpt^  for  the  roll  her  majesty  had 
pricked.  The  state  machinery  in  this  department  was  not 
always  effective,  and  alterations  were  occasionally  needed; 
these  were  effiected  by  the  queen  writing  with  her  own  hand 
"  Vacatur  "  on  the  side  of  the  roll,  against  any  objectionable 
name  which  she  might  have  pricked.  She  then  pricked 
another  of  the  two  remaining,  or  if  reasons  had  come  to  light 
that  ndther  of  the  three  were  eligible  for  sheriffs,  the  queen, 
with  her  own  hand,  inserted  a  fourth  name.     Such  revision 

*  Cowper  MS.  Biazy ;  Brit  Mtisenm.  '  Ibid. 

'  So  written  hy  lord  Cowper.  *  Ibid. 
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was  foimd  needful  in  1705^  eight  or  nine  days  subsequently  to 
the  lirst  ceremony^  and  was  still  further  carried  on  early  in  the 
new  year.  "The  queen^  Saturday^  January  5, 1705-6,  having 
a  mind  to  alter  the  sheriff  of  Stafford,  appointed  a  coundl, 
but  could  not  come,  being  hindered  by  the  gout ;  the  council 
and  clerks  were  therefore  admitted  into  her  bedchamber,  or 
closet,  where  she  lay  on  a  couch,  and  there  she  writ  the  new 
sheriff's  name  on  the  roU/'^  Throughout  that  month,  cabinet 
councils  were  noted  as  held  in  the  queen's  bedchamber,  or  in 
the  closet,  where  she  was  confined  to  her  couch  with  the  gout. 
"  On  one  of  these  occasions,"  says  lord-keeper  Cowper,  "  I 
was  alone  with  the  queen  in  her  closet.  She  asked  me  '  to 
propose  a  judge  for  England,  and  a  chief-baron  for  Ireland/ 
I  said  that  'I  understood  her  majesty  had  reduced  her 
thoughts  to  two,  sir  John  Hawles  and  Mr.  Dormer/ — *  Yes,' 
replied  the  queen.  'Yet  lately  I  have  had  reason  not  to 
have  so  good  an  opinion  of  sir  John  Hawles;'  meaning,  I 
suppose,  (adds  lord  Cowper,)  *  his  late  fooUsh  speech  for  the 
clause  against  offices*  in  the  house  of  commons/  As  to  the 
Irish  chief-baron,  I  stated  to  the  queen  '  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing a  fit  man '/  and  told  her  it  was  the  interest  of  England 
to  send  over  as  many  magistrates  thither  as  possible  from 
hence,  thai  being  the  best  means  of  preserving  the  depen- 
dency of  Ireland  on  England.''  The  observation  will  not  be 
lost,  for  even  under  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts,  men  who  had 
some  share  in  the  native  blood  of  Ireland,  and  consequently 
some  feeling  for  her  miseries,  were  permitted  to  govern  her. 
The  Fitzgeralds,  the  Eustaces,  the  Talbots,  the  Butlers,  those 
noble  Norman-Hibernian  lines  were  invested  now  and  then 
with  power  in  the  government  of  their  native  land,  even  by 
the  jealous  Henry  VIII.  A  new  system  arose  with  WiUiam 
III.,  and  the  dialogue  between  queen  Anne  and  the  lord 
keeper  of  her  conscience  is  curiously  illustrative  of  it,  remind- 
ing one  irresistibly  of  the  re&ain  of  some  old  Jacobite  song, 

*  Cowper  MS.  Diary;  Brit.  Htiseom. 
'  The  changes  of  the  times  had  produced  some  anomalieB  which  the  people  did 
not  like ;  scarcely  a  member  sat  in  the  house  of  commons  who  was  not  an  officer 
either  in  the  army  or  nayy.      Like  one  of  the  parliaments  under  king  Willias^ 
it  was  called  '  the  officers'  parliament.' 
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which^  eaumerating  sarcastically  the  care  quetm  Anne  took  of 
Ireland^  says — 

"  She  tends  ns  oar/vd^t,  oar  bishops,  onr  deans. 
And  better  she'd  give  lu,  if  better  she  had  !"^ 

Slight  as  was  the  share  of  power  of  any  kind  enjoyed  by 
qoeen  Anne^  she  took  fire  at  the  idea  presented  to  her  of  the 
independence  of  Ireland^  slOy  suggested  by  her  cunning  lord 
keeper^  and  rejoined^  in  the  phraseology  peculiar  to  herself, 
''I  understand  that  they  [the  Irish]  have  a  mind  to  be  inde- 
pendent, but  that  J;hey  shall  not"*  In  all  probability,  the 
''independence''  discussed  in  this  notable  historical  dialogue 
was  merely  that  of  the  Irish  parUament,  which,  by  an  iniquitous 
ordinance  called  'Poyning  law/  had,  in  the  time  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  been  subjected  in  all  its  acts  to  the  dictation  of  the 
English  privy  council.  About  ten  days  afterwards  the  queen 
received  Mr.  Dormer,  and  gave  him  her  hand  to  kiss  on  his 
appointment  to  the  judge's  place ;  but  her  majesty  seems  to 
have  persisted  in  her  objections  to  the  chief-justice  for  Ireland. 
It  is  just  possible  that  her  new  lord  keeper,  on  reading 
over  his  last  notation  on  the  arcana  of  government  as  trans- 
acted between  himself  and  his  royal  mistress,  thought  that  he 
was  betraying  too  far  the  secrets  of  the  prison-house  even  to 
his  private  note-book,  since  he  declares  ''he  must  break  off, 
for  he  has  sore  eyes ;"  and  that  if  he  begins  again,  he  must 
put  his  journal  into  short  method — ^perhaps  shorthand,  which 
in  fact  made  it  as  illegible  to  most  readers  as  if  written  in  the 
Greek  character,  or  in  regular  cypher.  It  is  evident,  from 
many  expressions  in  the  Cowper  diary,  that  there  was  a 
scheme  in  agitaticn  between  the  conforming  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Tennison,  the  lord  keeper,  and  the  duchess  of 
ilarlboroogh  to  alter  the  English  liturgy,  which  providentially 
never  took  place ;  probably  the  following  dateless  autograph 
letter  of  queen  Anne  was  written  while  this  scheme  was  in 
oourse  of  agitation : — 

QcEEX  Asrsrn  to  trx  Abchbishop  or  CAirrEBBTTBT.' 
*Mt  LOSD,  "Tuesday."     (No  date.) 

*Th]s  is  to  dcsife  yoa  would  do  me  the  fuvoar,  on  Tuesday  morning  about 

>  Jacobite  Kelics ;  Appendix.  *  Cowper  MS.  Diary. 

'From  I^anbeth-polacc  library,  941,  f.  66;  ft  hologmph,  bat  copied  from  a 
teacript  in  Brit  Museum. 
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eleven,  to  bring  me  the  alteration  that  is  to  be  made  in  the  Comnum-Pmyer, 
which  you  are  to  lay  before  the  great-oonndl  [privy  ooundl]  that  day,  becacsc  I 
shoold  be  ghid  to  see  it  before  it  comes  thither. 

« I  flm>  your  very  affectionate  finend, 

JEndorged — "  For  the  ArchbiBhap  of  Canterbnxy ." 

Another  great  victory  having  been  won  by  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  at  Ramilie8^Whit-Sunday,1706,  another  splendid 
thanksgiving-procession  was  made  by  the  queen  to  St.  Paul's. 
Lord  Peterborough  threw  up  his  command  in  Spain  the  same 
summer :  he  was  succeeded  by  one  of  William  III.'s  natural- 
ized mihtary  colony^  who,  in  a  few  weeks*  lost  the  battle  of 
Almanza,  as  lord  Peterborough  predicted  he  would.' 

In  the  course  of  the  contests  regarding  the  nomination  of 
her  son-in-law,  lord  Sunderland,  to  the  important  offices  of 
lord  privy-seal  and,  soon  after,  secretary  of  state,  the  duchess 
of  Marlborough  treated  the  queen  with  unexampled  insolence, 
such  as  probably  was  never  used,  even  by  the  mighty  Gallican 
nobles  called  '  mayors  of  the  palace '  to  their  wretched  rots 
faineants  of  the  Merovingian  or  Carlovingian  dynasties.  The 
immediate  dispute  between  the  queen  and  her  tyrant  arose 
fix)m  Anne's  long  reluctance  to  appoint  the  son-in-law  of  her 
female  maire  du  pahis  to  the  most  responsible  offices  in  the 
English  government,  eveiy  other  appointment  being  already 
crowded  with  the  Marlborough  relatives.  Whatsoever  sym. 
pathy  the  world  in  general  may  feel  with  the  duchess  of 
Marlborough  when  she  taunts  her  royal  mistress  with  the 
misfortunes  of  her  family,  and  above  all,  with  those  of  her 
father,  James  II.,  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  it  was  the 

\  Lord  Pcterborongh,  in  his  letter  to  admind  Wassanaer,  Angost  23,  170^ 
podtively  affirms,  that  after  two  months'  incessant  urging,  nothing  could  indnee 
Charks  of  Austria  to  advance  to  Madrid  and  seize  the  crown  of  Spain,  which  the 
British  arms  had  conquered  for  bun.  The  letters  of  Peterborough,  (Stepney  MSS. 
Brit.  Museum,)  describing  the  personal  impracticability  of  the  Gennan  candidate 
for  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  the  utter  uselessneas  of  the  blood  and  conquests 
wasted  for  him,  elicited  from  Marlborough,  in  a  letter  to  Qodolphin,  some  remarks 
written  with  as  much  spitefiilness  against  Peterborough  as  the  systematic  smootlk* 
ness  of  Marlborough  permitted  him  to  display.  Marlborough  names  tiie  Haxso- 
▼erian  tory  party  in  the  correspondence  alluded  to  the  new  parly,  and,  withoot 
entering  further  into  the  dull  and  intricate  details  of  the  whigs  and  tones  of  tlie 
reign  of  Anne,  the  faction  of  Marlborough,  Sunderland,  and  Godolphin,  whoae 
principle  it  was  to  cany  on  a  war  for  ever,  and  the  fkction  of  Harley,  Fteter- 
trough,  and  Bolingbrokc,  who  more  reasonably  wished  to  make  peace,  may  be 
\  from  after  this  period  in  1700; 
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boundless  indulgence  of  the  latter^  and  his  misplaced  trust  in 
Sarah  and  her  husband,  that  were  the  immediate  causes  of  the 
nusfortnnes  with  which  she  reproaches  his  daughter,  who  was 
at  the  same  time  a  partner  in  her  guilt.  Moreover^  the  queen 
was  in  the  right  respecting  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  ques* 
tbii,  even  as  it  regarded  the  public  weal.  It  was  injurious  to 
the  cause  of  the  people  at  large  that  the  greatest  offices  of 
state  should  be  monopolized  by  tme  fiEuufly;  commander-in* 
diief,  lord  treasurer,  secretaries  of  state, — ^all  Med  by  Marl* 
borough,  his  sons-in-law,  and  the  father  of  another  son-in-law. 
Their  connexions,  meantime,  appropriated  all  lucrative  officei% 
and  the  daughters  formed  a  phalanx  of  ladies  of  the  bed- 
chamber round  the  queen;  while  the  imperious  mother,  as 
nustress  of  the  robes  and  groom  of  the  stole,  was  supreme 
over  the  palace  officials,  and  even  royalty  itself. 

Queen  Anne  was  likewise  right  in  her  antipathy  to  invest* 
iug  lord  Sunderland  with  great  power;  his  enormous  defalca- 
tions, a  few  years  afterwards,  proved  but  too  well  that  he  was 
best  at  a  distance  from  the  temptation  of  monqr.*  Moreover^ 
lord  Sunderland  resolved  to  fill  whatsoever  bishoprics  fell  va- 
cant according  to  his  own  pleasure.  Now,  lord  Sunderland 
affected  not  to  belong  to  any  denomination  of  CSliristianityj 
ean  the  unhappy  queen  be  blamed  if  she  resisted,  to  tiie 
utmost  of  her  power,  the  appointment  of  prelates  who  suited 
the  ideas  or  interest  of  such  a  man?  As  the  following  odious 
letter  was  written  by  this  person's  mother-in-law  instead  of 
going  to  church  one  Sunday  morning,  just  at  the  time  of  the 
strong  resistance  of  the  queen  to  appoint  lord  Sunderland  her 
secretary  of  state,  it  may  be  presumed  that  resistance  was  the 
natter  in  dispute.  The  manner  in  which  the  palace  despot 
speaks  to  her  queen  of  ''Mrs.  Morley's  post,''  and  "Mrs* 
Morl^s  place/' — ^meaning  the  r^al  functions,  was  scarcely 
exceeded  by  the  verbal  indignities  of  the  French  revolutionists 
in  the  most  calamitous  days  of  Louis  XVI.  It  is  certain  that^ 
in  the  present  century,  few  gentlewomen  bom  and  bred  would 
sddress  the  post-mistxess  of  their  village  with  phrases  equally 

'  Bee  lord  Mehon's  IniDknt  Hiitorj  of  England  alter  the  FlBtoe  of  Utreohty 
ttpedaOy  bk  nanatiTe  of  the  SonOwSte  babble. 
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diBOOurteous.  Oh  I  how  the  iron  most  hare  entered  into  the 
floul  of  the  unhappy  queeu-regnant  of  Greiit  Britain^  as  sha 
recalled  the  days  when  she  permitted  the  lowering  aliases  of 
Morley  and  Freeman  to  be  used  in  her  oorreapondence  with 
her  climbing  bedchamber  woman*  Those  names,  under  wfaidi 
the  reader  has  seen  her  carry  on  the  darkest  intrigues  of  het 
ambitLOUfi  youth,  were  now  her  most  Fenomoos  soourgea. 

TB3  DT7CHX88  Or  UARlMOBXHUStt.  TO  QCWSS  AXVeJ 

{Uwder  the  name*  of  MorUiff  ami  Frmmam^ 

**  Sunday  monuxig,  October  20^  1706L. 

^  I  must,  in  the  first  place,  beg  leave  to  remind  you  of  the  name  of  J&vl 
Morley,  and  of  your  fiathfel  F^reenan,  becaiuo  without  that  help  I  shaU  not  be 
Viell  able  to  bring  out  wliat  1  havse  to  9B^,  *ta  fo  Mrkwvd  to  write  any  thin^  of 
this  kind  in  the  style  of  an  addrees,  tho'  noi\^  I  am  rare,  ever  came  from  a  pmcr 
hearty*  nor  can  be  the  tenth  part  so  Bernoeable  to  you  if  you  please;  because  tiej^ 
[qoery,  an  address]  are  generally  ment  tat  oomplimwit,  whieh  people  in  J&a. 
Morlet^e  poet  never-  wanf^  tfaoogh  very  often  it  turns  to  their  own  prrjnilifri 
What  I  .have  to  say  is  of  another  nature.  I  will  tell  you  the  greatest  tmtlia  in 
the  woridy  which  seldom  suooeed  with  any  body  so  well  as  flatte^. 

"  Ever  since  I  received  ttie  enclosed  letter  from  Mr.  Freeman*  f]ibe  dnkn  of 
Marlborough,]  I  have  been  in  dispute  with  myself  whether  I  shoidd  send  it  te 
Mrs.  Morley  or  not,  becanse  his  opinion  is  no  news  to  you,  and  after  tlie  great 
disoonragements  I  have  met  with*— oa^  for  bemg  fiuthfiil  to  yom,  I  onnclnd€d  it 
was  to  no  maimer  of  purpose  to  trouble  you  any  marc.  Bot  reading  the  kcter 
over  and  over,  and  finding  that  he  [the  duke  of  Marlborough]  is  oonvinoed  he 
must  quit  Mrs.  Morky's  service,  if  she  wiU  not  he  made  sensiUe  of  tiie  eonditioK 
she  is  in,  I  have  at  last  i<esolved  to  send  ityoa;  and  you  will  see  by  it  how  Jm 
of  gratitude  Mr.  Freeman  [the  dnke  of  Marlborough]  is  by  his  expressiona,  wlucir 
Ivere  never  meant  for  Mrs.  Morley  [qneen  Anne]  to  see.  He  is  resolved  to 
venture  his  Bfe  and  fortune  whenever  it  cen  be  of  any  nee  to  youg  and  upom 
recalling  every  thing  to  my  memory  that  may  fill  my  heart  with  all  that  p*«airfm 
and  tendenmess  I  had  once  for  Mrs.  Morley,  I  do  sdlexnnly  protest  I  thinik  I  can  no 
ways  letom  what  I  owe  her  so  well  as  by  bding  plain  and  honest.  A»  onamnilc 
of  it^  I  desire  you  would  reflect  whether  you  have  never  heard  that  the  gweteat 
misfortunes  that  hoe  ever  happened  to  any  of  your  fiunily  has  not  been  oocaaoaaed 
by  having  ill  advice,  and  an  obstinacy  in  their  tempers  ? ." 

And  here  follow  three  lines^  which  the  duchess  or  some  per- 
son,  out  of  alarm  at  their  contents,  has  expunged.  It  ought 
to  be  remembered  that  the  motive  of  tiiis  insolent  attack  was 
ndther  regarding  any  tyranny  nor  rapadty  intended  by  the 
^ueen,  but  only  because  she  manifested  reluctance  at  puttiii|f 
the  «itire  power  of  her  goTernment  in  the  hands  of  onefamify^ 

^  Ihivste  Ck>rre0pondeBoe  oTthe  DoeiieBB  of  Maiftonrngh,  pvAiHdi^ 
aooond  edition,  18S8,  voL  i  p.  71. 

'  ^  The  self-praise  in  which  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  always  indulges  when 
she  is  abo«t  to  be  mote  than  nsoaUj  insolent  to  her  benefitcteai^  is  a  cfaanctBr- 
&tic  feature  in  her  correspondence. 
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^Telaetanoe  worthj  of  a  oonstitatiozuil  queen*  Tlias  it  was 
jme  flelf-interest  that  excited  the  manifestation  of  the ''  plain* 
ness  and  honeity  '^  of  which  the  duchess  makes  such  a  re- 
markaUe  parade.  Still  taunting  the  queen  with  the  misfor- 
tunes of  her  ancestors^  this  disinterested  patriot  continues, — 

"Though  'tig  fikeljnobodjhaf  ever  spoken  throughly  to  jfou  on  ihoaojuH  mii- 
ftrtonei^  I  ter  there  is  reeeoii  to  appvehend  there  is  nothing  of  this  in  the  case 
of  Mn.  Morley,  sinee  she  has  never  been  able  to  answer  any  argimient»  or  to  «<y 
My  <^U0^  Hat  Aa#  tke  least  colour  of  rwuon  im  it,  and  yet  will  not  be  advised 
hj  those  that  have  girai  the  greatest  demonstrationB  imaginable  of  being  in  her 
fateest  I  can  remember  a  time  when  she  was  willing  to  take  advice^  and  loved 
Ihoae  i^io  spoke  freely  to  her,  and  that  is  not  floe  yeats  ago  ;  ^  and  is  it  possibla 
iha^  when  jfo»  serioosly  re6ect,  yo%  can  do  the  bnsineBs  Tqnn  yonr  hands  withonfe 
ft  ?  Can  flatteries  in  so  short  a  time  hare  soch  a  power  ?  Or  can  you  think  \t 
is  si&r  to  take  it  [advice]  from  those  yo%  have  little  or  no  experience  o^  than  of 
thow  who  have  raised  yoor  glory  higher  than  was  ever  expected  ?  And  lefc 
people  talk  what  they  please  of  Indc,  I  am  persuaded  that  whoiever  governs  with 
ths  best  aense,  will  be  the  most  fortmiate  of  princes." 

This  is  an  inoontroyertible  apoth^m^  but  not  i-propos  to  the 
pmnt  the  writer  was  wrangling  to  gain ;  namely,  the  appoint- 
ment of  lier  son-in-law  to  a  place  of  enormous  power  and 
profit.  It  is  no  manifestation  of  good  sense  in  a  monarch  to 
suffer  one  gra8[»ng  family  to  monopolize  every  place  in  aa 
admmistration* 

*  I  am  sore  tUa  letter  w31  sinrprise  Bfrs.  Morley,  who»  I  believe,  was  in  hopes  aho 
had  got  quite  rid  of  me,  and  sboold  never  have  heard  from  me  again  on  any  soeii 
subject;  bat  instead  of  that,  I  have  Tentnred  to  tellyotc  you  have  a  fimlt.  There 
is  no  perfection  in  this  world,  and  whoever  will  be  honest  upon  that  subject,  does 
one  in  Mrs.  Morley's  eizcunstanoes  more  service  than  in  Tentoring  a  hnndred 
fives  fcr  her;  and  if  I  had  as  many,  I  am  sure  I  could  freely  hazard  them  all,  to 
convince  her  (though  I  am  used  as  I  don't  care  to  repeat)  that  she  never  had  a 
mars  lUthlU  servant. 

"  I  beg  yc%  win  let  me  have  this  letter  again,  as  weU  as  Mr.  Freeman's,  [the 
duke  of  Msrlborongb's  letter,  enclosed,]  because  I  have  some  reason  to  think  Mrs. 
Xoriey  wfli  dislike  this  letter,  as  she  has  done  many  not  written  with  quite  so 
aneh  freedom,  and  will  aocuse  me  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  lord  Qodol- 
phin,'  without  saying  what  is  my  &ult,  which  has  often  been  done ;  and  having 
no  copy  of  this  letter,  I  would  have  it  to  show  them  in  my  own  vindication.*' 

It  seems  extraordinarj  why  the  duchess  did  not  take  the 
troable  of  keeping  a  eopy  of  her  letter^  instead  of  ordering 
her  soTereign,  whose  domestic  she  then  was^  to  return  her  thia 

^  It  nmy  be  obaerved  faow  dmndbgicaDy  enct  the  dncbess  is  regarding  the 
fhaage  she  had  observed  in  the  queen's  affisetions,  the  reason  of  which  she  in  vain 
tomentedhendf  to  divine,  but  which  certainly  arose  from  the  scene  of  the  glovet. 

'  The  dadiess  uses  the  cant  names  Mr.  Freeman  and  Mr.  Montgomeiy,  for  the 
dike  of  Mariboroogfa  and  lord  Godolphin,  and  iowetimei  tbair  owatiUfli la  tfae 
letter,  which  iignrei  its  penqiicaiiy. 

s2 
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unique  epistle  after  being  favoured  with  its  perusal^  a  proceed- 
ing which  certainly  stands  alone  in  the  history  of  royal  cone- 
Bpondence.  She  proceeds  with  a  flow  of  her  usual  enthusiastic 
-praises  of  her  own  excellences  when  she  contemplates  her  con- 
duct to  the  queen : — 

*'  For  nothing  9eii  so  heavy  upon  xne  as  to  he  thought  in  the  wrong  hj  Hn. 
3f  orky,  toko  I  have  made  the  hert  return  to  that  ang  mortal  ever  did.  And  what 
I  have  donehaa  rarely  heen  seen  hat  upon  a  stage«  every  hody  having  some  weak- 
ness or  passion,  which  is  generally  watched  or  hmnoured  tf»  Mrt»  Moriejfe 
jflaee,  most  people  liking  hetter  to  do  themselves  good,  than  really  to  serve  an- 
other ;  hat  I  have  more  satisfaction  in  losing  Mrs.  Morley's  fKvoar  upon  tiiafc 
principle,  than  any  mercenary  coartier  ever  had  in  the  greatest  riches  that  iae 
heen  given,  and  though  I  can't  preserve  your  kindness,  yoa  can't  hinder  me  froa 
endeavouring  to  deserve  it  hy  all  the  ways  that  are  in  my  power.** 

*  Endorsed  by  the  ditcheee — *'  My  letter  to  Mrs.  Morley,  whieh  yoa  dbonld  real 

before  you  read  hers." 

^ould  not  any  one^  who  had  not  traced  the  rise  and  be* 
^nnings  of  the  writer  of  this  letter^  suppose  that  her  pure  and 
virtuous  mind  was  ''  like  a  star^  and  dwelt  apart/'  £ar  finom  the 
'^ practices  of  mercenary  courtiers?''  And  yet  she  and  ''her 
Mr.  Freeman"  had  contrived  to  appropriatOj  by  means  honest 
jand  dishonesty  the  mighty  income  of  upwards  of  90^000/.  oi 
pubUc  money, — ^nearly  a  tenth  of  the  whole  revenue  (contested 
as  it  was)  with  which  Charles  I.  carried  on  the  government  of 
his  kingdoms  without  incurring  a  national  debt.  No  wonder 
an  economical  ruler  was  considered  guilty  of  ''just  misfortunes'^ 
in  the  eyes  of  "  defaulters  of  untold  millions." 

The  queen's  actual  answer  to  this  assertion  of  all  the  dis> 
interested  virtues,  on  occasion  of  a  contest  for  a  shameless 
monopoly  of  interest,  has  not  been  discovered.  The  result 
was,  however,  that  her  arrogant  palace-despot  gained  her  ends^ 
and  her  son-in-law  was,  to  the  queen's  grief,  appointed  secre- 
tary of  state ;  and  what  gave  Anne  infinitely  more  anguish^ 
she  was  coerced  into  appointing  a  bishop  of  Norwich  (his  tutor 
in  his  reUgious  principles,  such  as  they  were)  at  his  dictation.^ 

^  Conduct  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  p.  175.  A  contemporazy  his> 
torian,  Cunningham,  when  unveiling  the  proceedings  of  Sunderland,  the  ihtherf 
during  his  exile  in  Holland  at  the  Revolution,  declares  "  that  he  gave  his  son 
into  the  care  of  Trimnel,  a  pious  clergyman  in  Holland,  to  he  instrocted  in  tba 
laws  and  religion  of  the  Dutch  repuhlic/'-Cunningham's  Hist,  of  Great  Britain^ 
book  iu  p.  97.  llius  the  new  hishop  of  Norwich,  the  itdor  of  a  professed  free* 
thinker,  was  a  profeador  of  instruction  in  the  Dutch  dissent^  although  Ibopoed 
'^Mninatiou  over  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England. 
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The  unfortunate  queen  suffered  agonies  of  mind  at  this  junc-' 
tore.  Her  tears  and  agitation  just  preceding  the  crisis  had 
actually  touched  the  heart  of  one  of  the  family  junta, — her 
old  servant,  Godolphin,  who  pleaded  the  cause  of  their  royal 
mistress  in  vain  to  her  pitiless  tyrant.  Few  persons  could  have 
written  a  letter  of  such  uncompromising  insolence  to  any  one^ 
after  the  following  picture  had  been  dra\iii  by  Godolphin.* 
"  Ygu  chide  me  for  being  touched  with  the  condition  in  which. 
I  saw  the  queen :  you  would  have  been  so  too,  if  you  had  seen, 
the  same  sight  I  did.  But  what  troubles  me  most  in  all  the 
afiair  is,  that  one  can't  find  any  way  of  making  her  sensil^le 
of  her  mistakes,  for  I  am  sure  she  thinks  hei-self  entirdy  ia 
the  right."  The  whole  junta  were  utterly  at  fault  to  imagine 
in  whom  the  queen  reposed  the  confidence  she  had  with- 
drawn from  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  who  actually  sus- 
pected George  Churchill,  the  favourite  of  prince  George  of 
Denmark,  of  being  the  confidential  adviser  of  the  queen.  Her 
husband,  however,  exonerated  his  brother  by  writing  to  her 
these  remarkable  words:'  ''I  cannot  but  think  you  lay  a 
great  deal  more  to  George  Churchill's  charge  than  he  de- 
serves ;  for  the  queen  has  no  good  opinion  of  him,  nor  ever, 
^eaks  to  him.'^ 

The  poor  queen  had  scarcely  taken  breath  after  the  letter 
of  the  duchess,  wherein  the  anticipation  of  disappointed  am- 
bition and  interest  vented  itself  under  the  assumption  of 
tainted  patriotism,  when  her  torments  were  varied  by  the  high* 
minded  stateswoman, — the  judge  of  erring  dynasties,  and 
harler  of  judgments  against  her  immediate  benefactors,  plung« 
ing,  direct  from  her  altitudes,  into  the  midst  of  an  insurrec- 
tion of  palace-chambermaids  concerning — old  clothes.  As 
the  particulars  of  this  dispute  are  only  recorded  by  the 
duchess's  Awn  pen,  the  facts  can  scarcely  be  considered  as 
represented  unfavourably  to  herself.  From  her  narrative 
oa  this  absiu*d  subject  may  be  gathered,  that  the  queen  was 
deeply  offended  by  her  previous  conduct,  and  ''  that  she  con- 
aidenxl  herself  then  as  much  out  of  fi&vour  as  she  ever  had 

^  Frii*ate  Correspondence  of  the  Dnchess  of  Marlborough,  toL  L  p.  66. 
*  Ibid.,  pi  60;  duko  of  Blorlborougb  to  the  duchess. 
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been  smoe,  when  the  raptmre  with  tiie  queen  was  public  and 
open/' 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  duchess  of  Marlboroiigfay  that 
after  she  had,  hy  the  most  deUberate  outrages  of  tongue  and 
pen^  estranged  the  affection  of  her  royal  mistress,  she  forth- 
with b^an  to  inquire  what  new  favourite  had  prejudiced  tbe 
queen  against  her,  and  to  whose  ill  ofElces  she  could  attribute 
her  majesty's  coldness.  As  yet^  her  suspicions  had  not  glanced 
at  her  cousin,  Abigail  Hill;  but  in  the  course  of  the  domestic 
disturbance  touching  the  queen's  cast-dothes,  her  jealousy  first 
receiyed  this  direction.  It  will  be  seen,  according  to  her  own 
version^  that  the  duchess  distributed  old  mantuas,  old  gown% 
<AA  petticoats,  commodes,  headdothes,  and  monies,  with  the 
justice  of  a  Solon ;  nevertheless,  the  bedchamber  women  and 
dressers  were  perverse  enough  to  dedare,  that ''  she  kept  all 
the  queen's  best  old  clothes  for  herself/'  *  Among  the  minor 
objects  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough's  jealousy  was  Mrs. 
Sanvers,  bedchamber  woman,  whose  name  occurs  frequently 
as  if  she  were  near  the  queen^s  person,  from  her  youth  unt3 
the  last  day  of  her  hfe.  The  duchess  had  tried  to  persuade 
queen  Anne,  *'  that  Mrs.  Danvers  was  a  spy  on  her  majesty;'' 
but  on  whose  account,  her  deposition  sayeth  not.  The  queen 
was  likewise  informed,  that  Mrs.  Danvers  had  said  ''  &lse  and 
impertinent  things  of  the  duchess,  and  therefore  ought  to  he 
dismissed  from  the  royal  employ  /'*  neverthdess,  the  old  ser* 
vant  was  retained. 

Again  the  queen  was  distracted  by  the  quarrels  of  the 
duchess  and  Mrs.  Danvers.  In  hopes  of  placing  all  parties 
above  these  most  wretched  wranglings,  her  majesty  generously 
gave  her  bedchamber  women  500/.  per  annum,  and  New- 
year's  gifts;  and  thus,  according  to  the  phraseology  of  the 
duchess,  ''  put  herself  on  the  foot  of  a  king," — ^nfeaning,  it 
may  be  presumed,  that  the  queen  gave  her  women  of  the  bed- 
chamber the  same  allowance  that  the  kings  of  England  ac- 
corded their  grooms  of  the  chamber.  If  queen  Anne  thought 
she  could  preserve  peace  by  her  Hberality,  she  was  the  more 
Tnistaken :  the  loud  squabbles  of  the  mighty  duchess  relative 

1  Coze  Fktpensinedited;  Brit.  Mxu^  9121.  <  Ibid. 


to  lier  cast  garmmito  raged  higher  than  ever.  It  was  con- 
tended bj  her  grace  *'  that  the  queen^s  mistrefls  of  the  robes 
Iras  a  porticahir  place ;  and  the  bedchamber  women  had  no 
more  right  to  her  majesty's  clothes  than  the  grooms  of  the 
bedchamber  had  to  take  them  from  a  king's  master  of  the 
rabes^  who  never  had  anj  thing  bat  a  part  of  his  linen.  How. 
ever,  I  nerer  £fi]led  to  give  the  queen's  women  three  or  fonr 
mantnas^  and  petticoats  erery  year,  some  little  thing  to  her 
sempstress^  with  a  manie  or  two  to  the  women  that  looked 
after  her  clothes.  There  would  not  be  more  than  two  or 
three  ybr  my  own  service.  The  dressers  railed  at  me  every- 
where, and  said '  I  took  from  them  all  their  clothes  for  myself/ 
though,  in  this  case,  every  body  that  had  common  sense  must 
know  they  off  belonged  to  me,  and  n<me  of  them  to  the  bed- 
diamber  women  after  she  came  to  be  queen.  When  she  wm. 
princess,  hj  all  the  old  rules  of  courts,  they  were  but  to  have 
half  the  old  clothes  between  them.  I  began  this  paper  to  show 
the  power  of  '  my  Abigail'  in  obliging  Mrs.  Danvers,  whom 
the  once  hated,  and  her  daughter  too^  who  I  thought  did  not 
look  like  a  human  creature,  and  was  always  the  queen's 
aversion  until  the  times  changed.'" 

The  first  hint  which  dil^ected  the  angry  jealousy  of  the 
duchess  against  her  quiet  kinswoman,  appears  to  have  arisen 
from  this  Mrs.  Danvers,  who  being  on  bad  terms  with  Abigail 
Hill,  and  beUeving  herself  to  be  dymg,  sent  for  the  duchess, 
and  implored  her  ''to  protect  her  daughter,  and  let  her  be  in 
her  place.'^  The  duchess  told  her  "  she  could  not,  for  she  was 
then  on  bad  terms  with  the  queen;"  which  observation  led  to 
a  long  discussion  by  the  sick  woman  against  Abigail  Hill,  of 
her  wickedness  and  ill  principles,  and  secret  enmity  to  the 
duchess,  with  a  story  of  her  behaviour  when  the  queen  took 
her  to  Bath.  At  this  time,  Abigail  was  still  Mrs.  Hill,  (or,  in 
modem  parlance.  Miss  Hill,)  and  from  the  narrative  may  be 
gathered  that  the  queen  and  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  were 
at  serious  variance  before  the  marriage  of  Abigail  with  Masham, 
which  did  not  occur  until  1707.    Some  kind  of  lame  pacifica- 

^  Mantoas  seem  to  be  robes  worn  over  rich  jupes,  or  kirtles;  tnante$,  simple 
n«tttH  or  dooks.  i  Coxe  Papers,  Brit.  Mns.;  voL  xUv.,  inedited. 
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tion  took  place^  which  tottered  on  until  the  grand  and  irreoon- 
dlable  rupture  in  1708. 

One  cause  of  complaint  was^  that  the  duchess  wanted  to 
thrust  into  the  queen's  service  a  Mrs.  Yain^^  as  bedchamber 
woman :  her  brother  had  fallen  in  one  of  the  Marlborough 
battles^  and  lord  Godolphin  pressed  the  queen  mightily  to 
udmit  this  ''Mrs. Vain''  in  her  service,  who  was  very  well 
bred  and  agreeable.  The  queen  looked  uneasy  at  the  proposal, 
which  the  duchess  afterwards  beUeved  was  owing  to  the  hd 
that  Abigail  did  not  love  "  mistress  Vain.''  All  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  and  lord  Godolphin  could  say  to  the  queen  could 
not  prevail  on  her  to  receive  "the  Vain"  into  her  service. 
Her  majesty  answered,  "  She  did  not  want  a  bedchamber 
woman ;"  and  when  she  did,  she  would  not  have  any  married 
person  for  the  future."  The  first  vacancy  that  occurred,  the 
queen  took  Miss  Danvers,  the  "  inhuman-looking "  daughter 
of  her  old  servant,  on  purpose  to  keep  mistress  ''  Vain'^  out; 
a  circumstance  that  enraged  the  whole  family  junta^  male  and 
female.  How  sedulously  the  queen  was  watched,  and  how  low 
the  prime-minister  and  the  commander-in-chief  descended,  to 
waste  time  m  intrigues  concerning  the  appointment  of  a  bed- 
chamber woman,  this  tirade  of  the  duchess  can  prove.'  Her 
jealousy  had  not,  even  then,  settled  with  fierceness  on  her  con- 
sin  Abigail. 

^  Coxe  Paperii  Brit  HoMiim;  voL  xlir.,  iscdited.    So  qpellcd;  perbapi  the 
name  ia  Vame%  i  jud. 
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CHAPTEE  VII. 


Queen  Annei's  beneBdal  measiiree — Anecdotee  of  her  gcperogity  and  charity — 
She  18  kept  in  penniy  by  the  docheoB  of  Marlborough — Qaeen  ratifies  the 
treaty  of  union  with  Scotland,  [tee  vignetW] — Qneen  present  at  Abigail  Hill's 
■arriage — ^Tamnlts  in  Scotland  against  the  queen — Her  oontrovemy  with  Peter 
the  Great — She  settles  the  arrangement  reguding  ambassadors — The  qneen  ac- 
cepts a  book  firom  EdmmidCalamy — Her  hunting  at  Windsor — Beoeives  insolent 
letters  from  the  duchess  of  Marlborough — Interview  between  the  queen  and 
the  docheas — Queen  gives  the  duchess  the  site  of  Marlborough-housc — Queen 
harassed  by  contentions — Insulted  at  coundl — Forced  to  dismiss  secretary 
Harley — ^Her  charity  to  the  criminal  Gregg — Queen's  alarm  at  the  Scottish 
rebellion — Gives  her  brother  the  name  of '  the  Pretender' — ^Weeps  when  he  is 
proscribed — Queen  respites  the  execution  of  lord  GriiBn — Queen  harassed  with 
political  disputes — Fi^ng  health  of  her  consort — Her  conjugal  tenderness — 
Qneen  retires  to  nuxae  the  prince  at  Kensington-palace — ^Her  quiet  invaded  bj 
the  dndicM  of  Marlborough^^Quecn's  summer  rpsidenoe  in  Windsor-park— 
Queen's  letter  on  the  victory  of  Oudenorde. 

To  ber  people  queen  Anne  looked^  as  the  only  means  of  atone- 
inent3  pardon^  and  peace  for  the  wrongs  she  had  coimnitted 
in  her  youth.  To  her  they  replaced  the  children^  of  which 
mexorable  justice  (if  her  expressed  conviction  may  be  quoted) 
had  deprived  her.  Few  readers  of  history  have  given  this 
q[aeen-regnant  credit  for  the  great  good  she  actually  did  when 
on  the  throne ;  still  fewer  have  given  her  credit  for  the  extreme 
diflScolty  she  had  in  performing  it^  struggling  with  the  inertness 
of  cruel  disease,  with  her  own  want  of  historical  and  statistical 
education,  and,  worse  than  all,  with  the  rapacity  of  favourites 
and  factions,  the  nurturers  of  wars  and  revolutions  for  lucre 
of  private  gain.  In  truth,  queen  Anne  is  an  instance  of  how 
much  real  good  may  be  done  by  the  earnest  intentions  of  one 
individual,  of  moderate  abilities  and  no  pretence,  actually  bent 
on  actions  beneficial  to  humanity.  Those  who  bow  the  knee 
in  idol-worship  before  the  splendour  of  human  talent,  would 
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find  it  difficult  to  produce  two  measures  of  equal  benefit  to 
this  island^  performed  by  any  queen-regnant  of  acknowledged 
power  of  mind  and  brightness  of  genius,  with  those  brooght 
to  bear  by  queen  Anne,  and  which  were  her  own  personal  acts. 
The  one  is  '  the  Bounty^  she  bestowed  on  the  impoYeriahed 
clergy  of  the  church  of  England ;  the  other  is  the  tmiaa  of 
England  and  Scotland.  It  is  indisputable  that  the  most  in- 
fluential persons  around  her,  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  and 
the  lord  Somers,  were  opposed  to  the  latter  important  measure 
the  necessity  for  which  was  felt,  not  only  by  the  queen,  but 
by  rational  people  of  both  countries.  Lasting  and  minoos 
civil  wars,  such  as  had  occasionally  desolated  the  island  for 
some  centuries,  were  the  only  prospect  Grreat  Britain  ooold 
look  forward  to,  since  the  Scottish  parliamentaiy  conrention 
had  refused  to  ratify  the  settlement  in  £Eivoiur  of  Uie  next  Pro- 
testant heiress  to  the  island  thrones, — the  princess  Sophia.  A 
considerable  party  among  the  Scottish  populace  had  re-echoed 
this  determination  outside  of  the  haU  of  convention  at  Hotv- 

m 

rood  in  their  usual  style,  by  historical  ballads,  in  one  of  which 
fhey  thus  expressed  their  distaste  of  the  Lutheran  dissent : — 

"The  Lutheran  dame  may  he  gone, 
Our  foes  shall  address  us  no  more; 
If  the  treatjf^  shonld  never  go  an, 
The  old  woman  is  tnmed  to  the  door.^ 

Unless  the  Union  had  been  completed  in  the  lifetime  of 
queen  Anne,  Scotland  must  have  been  separated  from  Eng- 
land, as  the  convention^  of  that  realm  had,  since  the  queen's 
accession,  passed  a  statute,  repudiating  firom  the  Scottish 
crown  any  sovereign  whom  the  English  parliament  placed  on 
their  throne.'     Such  determination  made  the  union  inevitable, 

^  Treaty  for  the  nnion  pf  England  and  Scotland. 

*  To  prodnoe  persjncnity,  it  is  needAil  to  explain  that,  hy  the  word  eancenHcn, 
ti  applied  to  the  English  and  Scottish  parliaments  of  this  era,  two  diilerest 
meanings  are  implied.  The  conventional  English  parliament  that  voted  WilliaiB 
and  Mary  sovereigns  of  England,  and  soperseded  the  prior  right  of  Anne  to  her 
brothcr-hi-law,  was  the  last  parliament  elected  in  the  r^gn  of  Charles  II.  con- 
Toaed  or  collected  for  senatorial  debate.  The  Scottish  convention  signifies  tha 
whole  Scottish  senate,  nobles  and  knights  of  the  shire,  and  borghers,  who  sat 
together  cowvened  in  one  hall,  as  at  Holyrood  or  Stirling. 

'  MemoiiB  of  Lockhart  of  Camwath.  In  the  year  1708,  the  qoestaon  of  the 
Hanoverian  succession,  submitted  to  the  senate  of  Sootlaud,  was  negatived  by 
^fty-seven  votes. 


m  fhe  mij  means  of  altanmg  tbe  intractable  ksgklatare  of 
Scotland. 

The  queen  had  fotiiid  ■ome  oomolstioii  and  sapport  against 
the  domestie  tyiaimj  eatablnhed  by  the  dnchess  of  Marl* 
boiongfa  in  the  firienddup  of  her  kinsmen,  the  dnke  of  Hamil'^ 
ten  md  the  earl  of  Marr ;  and  to  them  she  imdonbtedlj  con^ 
ided  tbe  injuries  she  saffered  from  her  nngratefal  fayooiite^ 
since  the  pen  of  Loddiart  of  Camwath,  the  member  for 
Edinburgh,  and  one  of  the  eomnussion^  of  the  Union,  haa 
reoraded  the  utter  pemirjr  to  wfaidi  die  subjected  her  generovs 
mistress,  refusing  to  supply  her,  without  a  iiirious  contest, 
with  the  least  sum  from  the  priTy-purse,  of  whkh  she  was 
the  keeper,  and,  by  all  account,  the  ajqpRropriator.  Perhaps 
the  state  of  deplorable  poverty  to  which  the  queen  was  sub- 
jected  while  surrounded  by  tibe  mockery  of  dazzling  splendour 
was  not  the  least  punishment  she  had  to  endure  for  having 
once  made  an  idol  al  the  evil  woman  who  now  sorely  tor-^ 
BMnted  her.  Anne's  diapoaition  being  imdeaiably  botmtifiil^ 
die  lidt  this  emtradiction  to  her  natural  instincts  the  more 
ssver^.  From  the  memoraUe  hour  when  lady  Marlborough 
concealed  herself  in  the  doset  with  lady  iitdiardiiq;,  and 
Mrtened  to  James  U/s  remonstranoe  when  he  freed  hia 
dsn^ter  a  third  time  from  her  overwhelming  debts,  Anne^ 
was,  for  some  tmknown  reascm,  forced  to  submit  to  every" 
impoaitioD,  and  to  suffer  her  imperioaa  servant's  will  to  be  a. 
law  to  her  in  all  the  aelions  of  her  life.  In  the  course  <rf  Anne's 
career  aa  piincrn,  few  charities  or  generous  actions  appear. 
It  may  be  reasonably  considered  that  she  was  dqxrived  of  all 
means  at  perfcnning  them,  since,  even  in  her  regnal  hfe,  at 
the  period  when  she  had  commenced  some  smuggles  to  free 
berBelf  from  the  domination  that  Of^ieased  her,  the  duchesa 
of  Marlbwouc^  would  neither  permit  her  to  be  generous  nor 
charitable. 

Lockhart  of  Camwath,  the  intimate  friend  of  the  duke  of 
Hamilton,  the  only  real  confidant  of  queen  Anne,  has  left 
the  following  anecdotes  of  the  state  of  her  majesty's  privy- 
poise  about  the  year  1706 :  ''When  the  queen  happened  to* 
have  oocasion  to  call  for  a  small  sum  of  money,  the  duchesa 
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of  Marlborough,  who  kept  her  privy-purse,  would  tell  her,  '  It 
was  not  fit  to  squander  away  money  whilst  so  heavy  a  war. 
lasted  ;^^  though,  at  the  same  time,  a  vast  sum  of  the  public 
money  was  annually  bestowed  in  building  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough's magnificent  house  at  Woodstock.  I  remember  that, 
just  then,  one  Mrs.  Dalrymple  brought  up  from  Scotland  a 
very  fine  japanned  cabinet,  which,  being  her  own  work,  she 
presented  to  the  queen ;  but  it  was  more  than  six  months 
before  her  majesty  coold  be  mistress  of  fifty  guineas,  which 
she  designed  to  give  as  a  return  for  the  compliment, — that 
sum,  indeed,  being  scarcely  the  value  of  it.''* 

To  return  to  matters  of  more  importance  in  the  character 
and  conduct  of  queen  Anne.  Whilst  the  greedy  favourite 
strove  to  prevent  her  royal  mistress  from  giving  the  reward 
she  thought  fit  for  the  ingenuity  and  taste  of  one  of  her  female 
subjects,  this  very  favourite  was  revellmg  in  unbounded 
wealth,  the  fruits  of  the  very  war  she  urged  as  a  reason  for 
penuriousness.  As  for  charity,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the 
queen  dared  not  make  the  demand  of  the  dragon  who  guarded 
her  gold,  for  she  borrowed  the  siuns  she  needed,  and  pud 
them  as  she  could  obtain  the  frmds  by  some  personal  depriva- 
tion. A  case  of  touching  distress  became  known  to  her  of  the 
sad  fate  of  sir  Andrew  Foster,  a  gentleman  who  had  spent  his 
life  as  her  father's  faithful  servant :  he  had  likewise  been  ruined 
in  fortune  by  his  adherence  to  him.  The  queen  had  known  him 
when  she  was  a  child ;  and  when  she  was  informed  that  he 
liad  expired  of  famine  in  some  wretched  abode  in  London, — 
his  destitution  being  so  complete  that  he  left  not  wherewithal 
for  the  purposes  of  interment, — shocked  at  the  fate  of  the 
unfortunate  Jacobite,  she  was  desirous  that  he  might  be  de- 
cently buried.'  Yet  her  majesty,  in  aU  points,  excepting  food, 
lodging,  and  clothing,  was  as  poor  as  the  unconscious  object 
of  her  remorsefrd  charity ;  nevertheless,  she  had  some  credit^ 

^  It  has  been  proved,  that  the  Marlboroughs  drew  from  the  public  parse  at 

that  very  moment  the  enormous  revenue  of  64,000^  per  annum ;  before  the  death 

of  the  duke,  their  income  amounted  to  94,000/.     Yet,  in  the  first  year  of  queen 

Anne's  reign,  they  were  so  much  limited  in  their  means,  as  to  have  no  convey* 

"^  their  own. 

iockhart  of  Camwath's  Papers,  vol.  i.  pp.  267-269.  '  Ibid. 
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«nd  obtained  a  loan  of  twenty  goineas  of  lady  Fretclieyille, 
one  of  her  ladies^  whose  name  often  occurs  as  her  personal 
attendant.  Her  majesty  employed  the  gold  thus  borrowed 
hr  the  purpose  of  giving  decent  interment  to  the  hapless 
serFant  of  her  &ther.^ 

The  opposition  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton  to  the  Union  was 
constant  and  effectual^  until^  on  a  sudden,  it  ceased.  His 
conduct  was  considered,  by  all  statesmen  in  and  near  those 
times,  as  most  mysterious ;  but  it  was  generally  supposed  that 
he  was  gained  by  the  personal  influence  of  queen  Anne,  with 
whom  he  maintained  an  intimate  friendship.  The  secret  has 
been  divulged  by  Charles  Hamilton,  (the  duke's  son  by  the 
unfortunate  lady  Barbara  Fitseroy,)  who  has  ^ven  a  quotation 
from  a  despatch  of  lord  Middleton,  prime-minister  to  the 
titular  king  at  St.  Germains.  James  Stuart  saw  the  progress 
of  the  Union  with  satis&ction,  for  the  wofrd  experience  of  a 
centory  of  regal  calamity  in  his  family  had  convinced  him  that 
the  island-empire  would  always  be  rent  into  miserable  weak- 
ness until  that  long-needed  measure  should  take  place.  He 
entreated  the  duke  of  Hamilton  to  forbear  from  further  oppo* 
ntion  to  the  Union,  as  he  had  it  extremely  at  heart  to  give 
Us  sister  (queen  Anne)  tins  proof  of  his  ready  compliance 
with  her  wishes,  not  doubting  but  he  should  have  one  day  the 
power  of  making  amends  to  lus  ancient  kingdom.* 

As  the  queen  completed  the  Union  while  the  duchess  of 
Marlborough  ostensibly  governed  her,  it  has  been  attributed 
to  the  influence  of  that  person  and  her  party.  Such  assertion 
is  completely  erroneous.  Witness  the  words  of  Maynwaring, 
tiie  confidant  of  the  duchess,  and  himself  one  of  the  under- 
ministers  of  state :  ''  As  for  your  Scots,''  says  he,  writing  to 
her,'  ''it  is  impossible  for  you  to  think  worse  of  them  than  I 
do,  or  to  apprehend  more  mischief  from  them ;  and  I  think 
four  being  against  the  Union  should  always  be  remembered  to 
four  everlasting  honour,  for  without  that,  it  had  been  impos- 

'  LocUuirt  of  Carnwath's  Papers,  toL  i.  p.  SIS. 

'  Hamnton*!  TnmnetionB,  pp.  41-44,  qnotod  in  ContinaatioB  of  BkUxj  of 
England ;  sir  J.  Mackintosh,  toL  ix.  p.  199. 

*  Cose  MSS^  Brit.  Mmemn  j  likewise  Private  Correspondenoe  of  the  Doeheaa 
flf  Mariboroogl^  voL  L  p.  896. 
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fliUe  for  fhese  peq>le  to  hare  supported  fhenuelTet  for  a 
immth"  Thufi  it  may  be  gathered^  that  the  queen  derired 
4ome  little  freedom  from  her  commti]Licatio&  with  her  northan 
magnates  when  the  Union  was  ratified,  sinoe  **  these  people^ 
signify  Harley  aad  his  coadjutors,  from  among  whom  hertoij 
ministry  was  afterwards  foxmed. 

The  duidiess  of  Marlborough  was  not  the  only  person  ia 
violent  opposition  to  the  Union.  Ixnrd«chancdlor  8omec% 
aoon  aUber  president  of  the  council,  did  all  he  could  to  prereat 
the  repeal  of  the  cruel  torture-laws  pertaining  to  the  Soottiali 
national  constitution,  which,  together  with  many  savage  customs 
in  executions,  were  among  the  worst  abuses  which  this  aalntaiy 
union  swept  away.  Lord  Somers  had  the  baseness  to  oppoK 
the  abolition  of  torture,  appointed  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of 
the  Scottish  council  of  state,  '^  until  after  the  death  of  the 
pretended  prince  of  Wales.''*  The  tragedy  rf  Nevill  P^yne^ 
the  Jacobite,  being  tortured  to  death  under  the  regency  of 
Mary  II.,  at  a  time  when  this  Somem  was  in  the  'R>ig<ttli 
ministry,  cannot  be  forgotten ;  his  argument  would  betray  the 
use  his  colleagues  in  Scotland  had  made  of  it  since  the  Ben^ 
lution.  Torture  was  likewise  used  as  a  power  of  eliciting 
evidence  in  criminal  causes,  as  the  London  Gasette,  pubUshed 
in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  folly  proves.' 

Notwithstanding  all  oppontion,  the  measure  was  passed 
early  in  the  year  1707,  both  in  Scotland  and  England.  Queen 
Anne  signed  the  Union,  and  ratified  it,  with  great  state,  in 
presence  of  the  Scottish  commissioners,  her  own  ministrav,  and 
the  members  of  both  houses  of  parliament.  In  the  act  at 
aigning  the  ratification,'  the  queen  is  said  to  have  made  use 
of  words  worthy  of  a  more  enlightened  statist  than  hersdt 
^^  The  union  with  Scotland,"  she  said,  ^'  is  the  happiness  of  my 
reign."*     On  the  same  day,  April  24th,  1707,  her  majes^f 

'  ContinuAtion  of  Mackintosh's  Histoiy  of  Engiftjid,  voL  ix.  p.  228. 

*  The  London  Gasette,  of  April  1689,  more  than  once  mentions,  with  the  cool* 
TJBBB  of  costomaiy  oocmrenoe!,  that  the  murderer  of  sir  Geoige  Lodihart  had 
been  xepealedly  tortured  by  oider  of  the  Scottish  eoamSlp  to  fisrae  him  to  ditdose 
his  accomplices,  without  effect.    Brit.  Kuseum.  '  See  vignette. 

^Yiede  la  rtSam  Anns  Stoart^  priatsd  st  Anfterdain,  1715  f  aad  Sdamnd 
Calamy's  Diaiy,  voL  ii. 
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diflBoked  the  last  English  house  of  oommons^  and  fmally  sum* 
moned  the  first  united  parliament  of  Great  Britain^  to  meet 
on  the  ensuing  October  2Srd.  The  queen  celebrated  the 
Union  by  a  national  festival.  A  few  days  afterwards  she 
went  in  solemn  procession  to  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  on  May^ 
day  1707,  when  she  returned  hearty  thanksgivings  for  the 
iucoessfiil  completion  of  an  act  of  legislature,  whidi  she  rightly 
fiyretold  would  prove  the  true  happiness  of  her  reign.  The 
nsgnifioent  routine  of  ceremonial  which  attended  her  majesty's 
May*day  festival  was  an  easy  and  pleasant  part  of  the  affair ; 
bat,  owing  to  the  corrupt  mode  in  which  her  ministry  brought 
the  Union  into  practical  effect,  Scotland,  in  the  course  of  a 
Sbw  ensuing  weeks,  was  almost  in  a  state  of  open  i^beUion. 

He  queen's  attention  was,  about  the  same  period,  diverted 
from  these  affiiirs  c^  vital  moment  concerning  her  realms,  to  a 
fresh  explosion  of  paLice-dissension,  arising  from  a  cause  which, 
for  three  succeeding  years,  left  her  little  peace  in  the  hours 
of  domestio  retireme&t.  The  strife  originated  in  the  furious 
jeakmay  now  manifested  in  the  behaviour  of  the  dudiess  of 
Marlborough  against  her  kinswoman,  Abigail  HilL  There  is 
reason  to  suppose,  from  the  extnioidtnary  part  taken  by  the 
queen  in  the  secret  marriage  of  this  attendant  with  her  page^ 
Samuel  Mnsham,  that  the  suspicions  of  the  duchess  of  Marl* 
bonmgh  against  her  kinswoman  had  burst  into  open  fiiry  before 
that  wedlock,  which  did  not  occur  until  the  summer  of  1707. 
The  poor  queen  certainly  played  a  strange  part  in  the  trans- 
action, foi^etting  her  sovereign  dignity  so  far,  as  to  go  into  a 
ooraer  of  the  palace  to  become  witness  of  a  stolen  marriage 
between  two  persons  of  fiill  age,  who  had  the  leave  of  no  per- 
son to  ask  oonceniing  their  union,  excepting  perhaps  her  own, 
out  of  deference.  And  the  queen  condescended  to  such  ar- 
rugement,  in  order  that  all  parties  might  keep  their  ears  safe 
frtMn  a  furious  explosion  of  wrath  from  the  imperious  dudiess ; 
flie  whole  forms  a  palaoe-incident  too  xidicnkMis  for  belief, 
were  it  not  verified  on  all  sides.  How  long  the  knot,  tied  in 
die  presence  of  niajesty,between  Abigail  and  Samuel  would  have 
remained  concealed  in  romantic  mystery  there  is  no  knowing,  if 
poor  queen  Axmes,  whose  hand,  like  that  of  her  unfortunate  an- 
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cestors,  was  ever  open  to  give,  had  not  thought  proper  to  dower 
the  bride  very  handsomely  from  the  privy-purse, — ^a  fimd  which 
the  Marlborough  duchess  guarded  with  angry  watchfulness. 

''  The  conduct/'  says  the  duchess,  "  both  of  the  queen  and 
Abigail,  convinced  me  there  was  some  mystery :  thereupon  I 
set  myself  to  inquire  as  particularly  as  I  could  into  it,  and 
in  less  than  a  week's  time  I  discovered  that  my  cousin  was 
become  an  absolute  favourite;  that  the  queen  herself  was  pre- 
sent at  her  marriage  in  Dr.  Arbuthnot's  lodgings,  at  which  time 
her  majesty  had  called  for  a  round  sum  from  the  piivy-purse.''' 
To  add  to  these  enormities,  the  inquiring  duchess  ascertained 
''  that  Mrs.  Masham  came  often  to  the  queen  when  the  prince 
was  asleep,  [he  was  then  a  declining  invalid,  and  took  naps  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,]  and  she  was  generally  two  hours  eveiy 
day  in  priVate  with  her.  And  I  likewise  then  discovered, 
beyond  all  dispute,  Mr.  Harley's  correspondence  and  interest 
Bt  court  by  the  means  of  this  woman.''  She  adds,  ''I  was 
struck  with  astonishment  at  such  an  instance  of  ingratitude, 
and  should  not  have  believed  it,  if  there  had  been  any  room 
for  doubting."  The  duchess  wrote  a  most  exa^erated  state- 
ment of  these  trivial  circumstances  to  her  husband,  who  re- 
plied to  her  inflated  complaints  with  the  same  calmness  and 
good  sense  which  had  aided  him  in  attaining  the  top  of  the 
ladder  of  ambition.  ''  The  wisest  thing,"  he  wrote,  ''  is  to 
have  to  do  with  as  few  people  as  possible.  If  you  are  sure 
Mrs.  Masham  speaks  of  business  to  the  queen,  I  should 
think  you  might,  with  some  caution,  tell  her  of  it,  which  would 
do  good ;  for  she  certainly  must  be  grateful,  and  will  mind 
what  you  say." '  The  duchess  did  not  heed  the  temperate 
advice  of  her  husband,  but  inflamed  her  mind  with  oogitatioiis 
on  the  barbarity,  ingratitude,  and  wickedness  of  the  "  queen's 
intrigues  "  with  her  cousin, — ^a  homely  dresser,  or  chamber- 
woman.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  word ''  intrigues '' 
could  apply  to  her  majesty's  conversations  with  her  authorized 
servant  during  the  day-slumbers  of  her  invalid  and  declining 
husband,  since  it  was  on  Abigail  Masham  all  personal  assist- 

*  Condnct,  p.  184. 
*  Dftted  Meldert,  Qemiany,  June  8, 1707;  Candaci>  p.  185. 
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fince  that  the  queen  r^qll]red  in  attending  on  him  devolved  ; 
and  at  night  she  slept  on  a  pallet^  in  the  ante-chamber  to  her 
majesty's  bed^room^  within  calL^  The  queen  often  supported 
prince  George  when  he  was  labouring  under  his  dreadful 
attacks  of  asthma,'  and  she  required  some  help  beyond  what 
her  own  strength  could  afford. 

The  time  has  been  noted  when  the  queen's  government 
made  use  of  the  Protestants  of  the  Cevennes  in  France,  as 
a  means  of  annoying  Louis  XIV. ;  of  course  their  leader, 
Cavallier,  with  his  comrades,  (being  guerillas,  called  camU 
iordi,)  received  a  warm  welcome  in  London,  when  they  took 
shelter  under  queen  Anne's  protection  f]x>m  the  wrath  <^  their 
kmg.  Scarcely  were  they  settled  as  refugees,  when  the  lively 
spirits  of  the  natives  of  the  South  began  to  effervesce  in  a 
style,  ertraordinary  even  among  the  numerous  sectariaxis  of 
Great  Britain.  Their  ministers,  after  remaining  in  trances  or 
shunbers,  such  as  would  in  these  days  have  been  called  mes- 
meric, gave  vent  to  such  wild  prophecies,  that  the  government 
tfaoaght  fit  to  interfere.  John  Aude  and  Nicholas  Fado,  for 
printing  and  publishing  the  writings  of  Elias  Marion,  were 
sentenced  to  be  perdied  on  a  scaffold  at  Charing-cross  and 
the  Eoyal  Exchange,  with  papers  in  their  hats  signifying 
their  crime;  ''and,''  adds  Calamy,  ''they  actually  suffered 
accordingly."  Such  a  proceeding  was  not  a  very  hospitable 
tnmsactioii.  It  seems  that  the  dissenters  of  England  were 
exoeedin^y  angry  with  their  flighty  allies,  considering,  justly, 
that  they  brought  scandal  on  them  by  breaking  up  the  bonds 
of  moral  law.  A  Ci>avert  of  good  family,  named  Lacy,  fancied 
that  he  imitated  the  Jewish  patriarchs  by  leaving  his  wedded 
wife  and  taking  a  seciiud  spouse,  who  was  but  a  candle-snuffer 
at  one  of  the  theatres,  and  was  considered  by  the  Cevennois 
as  "  an  enlightened  person."  Edmund  Calamy,  the  learned 
distenting-minister,  preached  vigorously  at  Salter's-hall  against 
these  fenatics,  and  pubii&hed  his  sermons  under  the  collective 
title  of  a  "  Caveat  against  the  New  Prophets."  Sir  Richard 
Bulkeley,  a  small  and  crooked  gentleman,  who  had  been 
promised  by  the  French  prophets  to  be  made  "tall  and 

1  Lord  DtttmoQth's  Notes.  Hbid. 
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straigbt  as  a  poplar  tree/'  put  forth  an  answer  in  iaToox  cf 
fhe  prophets,  and  a  paper-war  ensued. 

Whilst  the  consort  of  the  queen  hved^  the  disaoiterB  always 
had  a  friend  at  court,  who  made  conuncn  cause  with  them, 
Calamy  sent  a  presentation-cqpy  of  his  ^^CaTeats"  to  his 
royal  highness  prince  George,  "  who,''  to  use  his  words,  ''  re* 
eeived  it  very  graciously,  and  put  it  in  the  window-seat  of  his 
hedchamher,  as  if  it  were  among  the  books  under  course  of 
perusal.  Her  sacred  majesty  queen  Anne,  one  day  pa3nng  a 
domiciliary  visit  in  the  apartment  of  her  spouse,  espied  this 
new  book,  and  asked  him  ^how  he  came  by  it?' — ^'It  was 
given  me  by  the  author,'  reptied  the  prince.  Upon  which  the 
queen  observed,  '  that  she  thought  she  might  have  expected 
such  a  present.' "  Perhaps  here  was  some  passing  shade  of 
jealousy  of  her  royal  authority,  but  her  words  fdl  not  on* 
heeded.  Mr.  Justice  Chamberlain,  gentleman  of  the  bed* 
chamb^  to  the  prince,  hurried  to  the  author,  and  reported 
the  words  of  her  majesty.  Calamy  sajrs,  '^  that  he  had  his 
lK>ok  handsomely  bound,  and  offered  it  to  queen  Anne  by  the 
hands  of  her  rising  favourite,  Abigail  HiU,  (who  was  then 
privately  married  to  Mr.  Maaham)."  This  measure  drew 
down  on  the  unfortunate  dissenter's  head  a  raging  storm  from 
her  imperious  grace  of  Marlborough.  The  poor  man  finished 
his  httle  episode  of  royalty  with  mysterious  lamentations  oa 
the  impossibility  of  knowing  how  to  proceed  in  ''court- 
matters,"  and  with  reproaches  to  his  friend  of  the  |»inoe'a 
bedchamber  for  having  drawn  him  into  ''a  scrape."  This 
was  the  wrath  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  not  of  his  soTe» 
reign ;  for  her  majesty  sent  Mr.  Forster,  page  of  her  back* 
stairs,  to  thank  the  gentle  dissenter  ''  for  his  present  to  her, 
and  the  service  he  had  done  the  public  by  appearing  against 
the  new  prophets."  The  terror  that  the  queen's  tyrant  in* 
spired  may  be  ascertained  by  this  little  anecdote,  and  still 
more,  that  Abigail  Hill,  of  full  age,  and  apparent  hberty  t9 
please  herself,  (indeed,  she  must  have  been  what  is  usually 
called  an  old  maid,)  could  not  marry  a  fellow-servant  without 
keeping  so  unromantic  a  wedlock  profoundly  secret  to  the 

vld  in  general.     The  poor  woman,  although  supported  by 


her  rqjral  mistress^  actually  retained  her  own  name  for  more 
than  a  year^  for  fear  of  the  tigerish  rage  into  which  both  she 
and  qneen  Anne  well  knew  the  Marlborough  ducheu  would 
be  pleased  to  transport  herself. 

Very  much  perplexed  seems  the  duchess  of  Marlborough 
to  have  been  in  her  endeavour  to  make  out  a  case  of  injury 
to  hersdf,  or  to  any  one  else,  firom  the  queen's  intimacy  with 
Abigail  Masham.  In  the  course  of  her  investigation,  she 
saySy  "  My  reflection  quickly  brought  to  my  mind  many  pas- 
sages which  had  seemed  odd,  but  had  left  no  impressions  of 
jealousy.  Particularly  I  remembered  that,  a  long  while  before 
ffiis  occurred,  being  with  the  qneen, — to  whom  I  had  gone 
very  privately,  by  a  secret  passage  fix>m  my  lodging  to  the 
royal  bedchamber,^ — on  a  sudden  this  woman,  Abigail,  not 
knowing  I  was  there,  came  in  with  the  boldest  and  gayest  aif 
possible;  but  upon  the  si^t  of  me,  stopped,  and  immediately 
asked,  making  a  most  solemn  curtsy,  'Did  your  majesty 
Ting?^  and  then  went  out  again.  This  singular  behaviour 
needed  no  interpreter  now  to  make  it  understood.^^  All  these 
important  reminiscences  and  investigations  were  part  and 
parcel  of  the  delights  of  the  summer  seclusion  at  stately 
Windsor.  The  queen  and  her  attendant  had  already  been 
taken  to  task  and  duly  lectured  for  the  stolen  marriage,  heat 
Biajesty's  portion  of  the  objurgation  being  administered  in  the 
Mowing  manner :  ''  The  next  <q>portunity  I  had  of  being 
akme  with  the  queen,  I  eould  not  forbear  putting  her  in  mind 
'that  she  used  to  say,  when  she  wag  desired  to  keep  any  tkk^ 
a  ieeret,  she  would  tell  it  however  to  me,  because,  according 
to  Montaigne's  observation,  telling  a  thing  to  a  friend,  is  only 
tdling  it  to  oneself;'  but  yet  she  had  kept  the  secret  of  my 
eousin  Hill  marrying  Mr.  Masham  a  long  time  from  me. 
But  the  only  thing  I  was  concerned  at,  that  it  jdainly  showed 
a  change  in  her  majesty  towards  me,  as  I  had  once  before 
observed  to  her,  when- the  queen  was  pleased  to  say,  ^that 
ft  was  not  eke  that  was  changed,  but  me ;  and  that  if  I  was 
the  same  to  her,  she  was  sure  she  was  to  me.'  The  quecu 
added,  with  a  good  deal  of  earnestness,  'I  believe  I  have 

^  Conduct  of  the  Docheii  of  Harlbotoogiu 
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gpokea  to  Masham  a  hundred  times  to  tell  you  of  her  mar* 
riage^  but  she  would  not/  This  startled  me^  and  bhnd  as  I 
had  been  before^  I  began  to  ppen  my  eyes  when  I  came  to 
reflect  upon  these  words^  which  plainly  imphed  that  Mis. 
Masham  had  often  had  consultations  with  the  queen^  though 
she  would  not  have  been  thought  to  presume  to  speak  to  her 
majesty  about  this^  or  any  thing  else.  When  I  asked  her 
about  her  secret  marriage^  she  [Mrs.  Masham]  told  me, '  She 
behoved  the  bedchamber  woman  had  told  the  queen  of  iV  "^ 
fio  &r  was  she  from  owning  to  her  inquisitor  that  the  queen 
had  acted  as  witness  of  the  same. 

It  is  indeed  remarkable^  in  the  course  of  the  fierce  scratiny 
henceforth  instituted  by  the  imperious  duchess  on  the  ooq- 
doling  gossiping  between  the  queen  and  Mrs.  Masham  in  the 
dck  room  of  the  declining  prince^  how  she  betrays  the  system 
of  espionage  kept  up  by  her  on  these  important  palace  secrets. 
''  When  the  queen  went  privately  to  Abigail's  wedding  in  the 
Scotch  doctor's  chamber/'  says  the  duchess^  ''the  fiict  vss 
discovered  by  a  boy  belonging  to  one  of  the  under-servanta^ 
who  saw  her  [the  queen]  going  alone.  After  this^"  oontiniiei 
the  duchess,  ''I  went  three  or  four  nights  together  to  the 
queen^  hoping  to  do  some  good  with  her;  but  I  generally 
found  Mrs.  Masham  in  the  waiting-room,  ready  to  go  in  as  I 
eame  out.  One  of  these  times,  as  I  passed  by  her,  I  told  her 
that  I  had  a  desire  to  have  some  talk  with  her;  and  she 
answered  me  with  a  low  curtsy  and  a  great  deal  of  humilityi 
^  that  she  would  wait  upon  me.'  ''* 

The  duchess  changed  her  mind  in  regard  to  her  first  inten- 
tion, of  giving  ''the  party  sucrpected"  of  ill  offices  with  the 
queen  a  sound  personal  rating ;  instead  q£  which,  she  wrote 
to  her  an  angry  letter  from  Woodstock-palace.  The  superior 
style  of  the  answer  astonished  her,  and  she  became  convinced 
that  the  serving-maid  kinswoman  had  been  prompted  by  her 
other  cousin,  the  statesman  Harley.  Here  the  fiByr-seeiiig 
duchess  was  mistaken,  fi>r  Mrs.  Masham  wrote  in  a  better  style 

^  Cbk«  P«pan;  letter  of  the  ducfaeM  of  Marlboroogbto  Mr.  HntduoMn :  Brit 
VLxiittam,  inedltecL  The  same  scene  is  printed  in  the  Conduct,  bat  the  H&  bif 
^u*  more  matter  and  drcamstsnoe. 

<  Goxe  P^ien;  MS.  letter  before  dted,  hitherto iaedited. 
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fhan  secretary  Harley^  or  the  duchess^  or  any  of  the  courtiers 
of  the  em,  as  any  one  may  ascertain  who  compares  their  re« 
spective  compositions.  It  is  likewise  undeniable  that  her 
letters  sorpass  those  of  the  authors  and  poets  among  whose 
correspondence  they  are  found.^  Mrs.  Masham  had  a  large 
red  nose^  was  very  plain^  and  had  miserable  health ;  but  she 
was  a  person  of  talent,  and  must  have  educated  herself  amidst 
the  privations  and  miseries  of  her  early  life.  It  does  not 
appear  that  she  was  guilty  of  any  of  the  circumyenting  ingrati* 
tude  regarding  her  royal  mistress  on  which  the  duchess  rails 
in  theatrical  rant,  using  the  words  "  barbarous/'  *'  horrid/' 
and  even  ''  ghastly/'*  Much  trouble  would  have  been  saved 
to  the  (jueen,  if  she  had  authorized  Mrs.  Masham  to  say  to 
her  cousin,  "The  confidential  intimacy  between  the  queen 
and  me  originated  with  yowirself;  for  the  queen,  by  accident, 
overheard  you  railing  on  her  to  me,  and  expressing  loath<» 
mg  and  hatred  to  her  person  without  provocation,  about  a 
mere  trifle.  Hence  the  diange  in  her  heart  and  affections 
towards  you.''  But  this  was  never  done,  and  the  duchess 
continued  to  search  and  strike  in  the  dai*k,  like  a  blind  person 
enraged.  Perhaps,  if  she  had  known  or  even  believed  the 
cause,  her  self-sophistry  would  have  explained  it  away :  as,  for 
instance,  she  knew  the  abusive  and  taunting  letter  she  had 
written  to  the  queen,  in  her  rage  at  finding  her  majesty  un* 
wiOing  to  appoint  her  son-in-law,  lord  Sunderland,  secretary 
rf  state,  and  yet  she  could  wonder  that  the  queen  loved  her 
no  longer.  She  laid  the  fault  of  the  change  on  her  cousin, 
who  certainly  had  no  concern  with  that  epistle. 

Tlie  queen's  attention  was  at  last  aroused  from  these  grovel* 
Hng  wranglings,  by  the  alarming  state  into  which  her  fitvourite 
measure  of  the  Union  had  plimged  Scotland.  Yet,  in  all 
justice,  it  ought  to  be  added,  that  the  discontents  arose  from 
die  flagrant  perversion  of  a  large  sum  the  English  parliament 
liad  voted,  as  "  equivalent "  to  Scotland,  to  the  purposes  of 
private  interest  and  peculation,  for  no  tittle  of  which  was  the 
sovereign  accountable.     The  "  equivalent  money,"  which  was 

^8ee  the  Swift  Corrwpoiideiioe.    Swift  himself  speaks  veiy  higb])f  of  her 
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to  smooth  all  impediments  to  the  practical  working  of  the 
union  of  Scotland  with  England,  consisted  of  398,085/.  l(k 
paid  to  Scotland  as  indemnity  for  a  certain  portion  of  the 
national  debt,  then  first  saddled  on  Scotland,  which  hencefoith 
bore  an  equality  of  taxation  with  England  for  the  purposes  of 
paying  the  interest.    Unfortunately,  none  of  the  *^  equivaleat" 
found  its  way  into  the  possession  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  or  even  of  the  middle-class  tax-payers,  who  fixrihwidi 
had  to  pay  imposts  on  malt,  salt,  and  all  the  endless  inflictioiii 
of  the  excise.    The  poor  commonalty  showed  their  indignatioa 
by  pelting  the  twelve  wagons,  that  carried  the  "  equivalent 
money''  graciously  sent  by  the  queen's  ministry,  through  Edin- 
burgh to  the  gates  of  the  castle.    Although  a  party  of  Scotdi 
dragoons^  was  the  escort,  this  pitiless  pelting  could  not  be 
averted ;   indeed  the  guard,  as  well  as  the  money-carts^,  took 
refuge  in  the  sheltering  walls  of  the  fortress,  thoroughly  en^ 
eased  and  encrusted  with  mud.     No  sooner  was  the  treasoie 
safely  lodged  in  the  castle,  than  a  plot  was  forthwith  hatched 
to  seize  it,  by  force  or  fraud,  and  effect  a  division  somewhat 
different  from  that  intended  by  the  queen's  ministry.     Joihn 
Kerr  of  Kersland,  esq.,  the  leader  of  the  Cameronians,  irat 
one  of  those  persons  who,  like  Marlborough,  Godolphin,  and 
the  rest  of  the  aristocracy,  intrigued  on  both  sides,  and  made 
ready  to  swim,  either  as  Jacobite  or  revolutionist,  as  the  tide 
set  the  strongest ;  he  obtained  information  of  this  scheme,  or 
rather,  it  is  supposed,  contrived  it  himself  and  forthwith  de- 
nounced it  to  the  duke  of  Queensberry,  who  was  to  receive  the 
largest  slice  of  the  equivalent.     The  duke  seemed  suriMJsed, 
but  requested  the  informer  "  to  go  into  the  measures  of  die 
oonspirators;"  and  that  he  might  do  so  with  security,  the  duke 
obtained  for  him  a  document,  called  ''a  privy  seal,"  from  the 
queen,'  to  this  effect : — 

"  Aim*  R.  Whereas  we  en  ftOly  sensiUe  of  the  fldeliiy  and  loyally  of  Johi 
KeiT  of  Eenlaiid,  eiq.,  and  of  the  aemees  he  performed  to  os  and  to  onr  govcn- 
iiient»  we  therefore  grant  him  this  oar  royal  leave  and  licence  to  keep  compear 
^imi  aetoeiaU  kimee^  with  imeh  at  are  diet^Med  to  ut  ami  to  omr  geoenmeei, 
in  avch  waj  and  manner  as  he  ahall  judge  moat  for  our  aervioe. 

**  QiTen  under  oar  royal  hand,  at  oar  caitle  of  Windsor,  the  7th  of  Jniy»  iWi 
itf  our  reiga  the  sixth  year.  **AxsM,V 

»  Lift  of  Edmnnd  CUamy,  voL  iL  p.  64.  « Ihid^  p.  65[ 
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Qucea  Anne's  hand  is  not  expected  to  be  found  among  dark 
snd  treadierous  sdiemes  whidi  leoall  to  memory  the  turbulent 
imder-ciuTents  of  plots  that  agitated^  not  only  public^  but  do- 
mestic life  in  the  two  preceding  centuries.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  this  spj  would  have  tempted  many  of  his  countty- 
men  to  their  ruin,  only  he  was  seen  coming  out  of  Godolphin's 
hoaae  in  St.  James's^uare  by  a  Scotch  Jacobite,  who  wrote 
the  news  to  the  circle  of  the  duchess  of  Gordon.^  Kerr's 
treacheiy  was  then  suspected. 

In  order  to  i^^  the  confidence  of  the  Jacobite  party, 
Kea  of  Kersland  contrived  to  draw  the  Cameronians  into  a 
protestation  against  queen  Anne.     He  therefore  convened  a 
formidable  muster  of  thoae  fierce  sectarians,  the  followers  of 
^'preacher  Macmillan/^  who,  at  the  Mercat-cross  of  Edin* 
huj^h,  made  a  public  declaration  against  Anne  queen  of  Scot- 
land, saying,  "  she  had  fcnrfeited  the  crown  of  Scotland  by  im* 
poang  the  Union ;''  affirming,  in  conclusion,  "  that  it  was 
unlawful  to  pay  her  taxes,  or  render  her  obedience/'*     Such 
was  the  use  that  Kerr  made  of  the  above-quoted  document 
imder  queen  Anne^s  hand  and  privy-seal.     He  finished  by 
accosmg  Godolphin  and  his  associates  of  beingJ  acobites,  be- 
cause  he  could  not  prevail  on  them  to  supply  Edinburgh-castle 
with  ammunition  and  stores.    They,  it  appears,  scarcely  knew 
what  the  attachments  of  John  Kerr  of  Kersland  actually  were ; 
in  reaUty,  they  had  much  the  same  tendency  with  their  own 
devoted  affections  to  self-interest,  as  soon  as  the  most  sure 
method  of  securing  it  was  ascertained.     The  last  organized 
struggle  against  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland  was  dis- 
sdved  by  this  intrigue.     The  celebrated  ''equivalent  rested 
safely  in  the  fortress  of  the  good  dty  until  it  was  divided 
among  those  who  had  earned  it,'  and  the  whole  island,  content 
or  malcontent,  obeyed  ostensibly  the  sceptre  of  queen  Anne 
as  queen  of  Great  Britain,  inrtead  of  the  sovereign  of  the 
separate  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland. 

While  the  Cameronians  manifested  their  discontent  at  the 

*  Cthmj,  Tol.  SL  pp.  66-67.  '  Ibid,  p.  67. 

'Lockhartof  Canwtth  givw  tbtt  items  of  itediitribntkm  from  a  doeoMSt 
no  one  has  gtmsayed* 


proceedings  of  Aime  the  First,  queen  of  SooUand^  by  formally 
deposing  her  at  the  Mercat-cross^  the  poets  of  the  nordi 
exhaled  their  indignation  in  a  different  mode;  and  many 
quaint  and  comical  ballads  still  remain  in  oral  memoij, 
which^  as  iUustrative  of  the  Union^  must^  by  the  way,  be  pretty 
considerable  enigmas  to  ^^the  spinners  and  knitters  in  th» 
sun/^  if  they  are  chanted  by  them  at  the  present  day.  The 
most  spirited  of  these  lays  invoked  the  name  of  queen  Anne,  in 
a  strain  of  any  thing  but  benediction,  to  the  lirely  air  called 
by  the  Erench  "  Je  9ui9  un  petit  tambour"  which,  if  every 
nation  had  its  right,  is,  after  all,  an  old  Scotch  melody  :-^ 

"  Yoa're  right,  queen  Axme,  queen  Anne, 
You're  right,  queen  Anne^  queen  Annei 
Tou've  towed  us  in  your  hand. 
Let  them  tow  us  out  wha  can ! 

You'ro  right,  queen  Anne,  queen  Anne, 

You're  rights  queen  Aime,  my  dawf^ 
You've  curried  the  old  mare's  hide. 

She'll  fling  nae  mair  at  you. 

I'll  tell  yon  a  tale,  queen  Anne^ 

A  tale  of  truth  ye'U  hear» 
It's  of  an  auld  gruid  man, 

That  had  a  good  grey  mare. 

He'd  that  mare  on  the  hills. 

And  twa  mair  in  the  sta' ;' 
But  that  untoward  jade. 

She'd  do  no  good  at  a'. 

For  when  he  grathed'  that  mar^ 

Or  curried  her  hide  fu'  dean. 
Then  she  would  stamp  and  wince, 

And  show  twa  glancing  eeu. 

•  •  •  • 

The  mare  she  scaped  away 

Frae  amang  the  deadly  stour. 
And  scampered  haim  to  him^ 

Wha  (Wffhi  *  her  amx  before. 

Take  heed,  queen  Anne,  queen  Anne^ 

Take  heed,  queen  Anne,  my  (2oio; 
The  auld  grey  mare's  oursel. 

The  vrise  auld  man  is  yoo.^ 

*  Dove. 

*  The  gray  mare  on  the  hills,  is  Scotland ;  the  **  twa  others  in  the  stall,''  «re 
England  and  Ireland.  '  Girthed.  *  The  heirs  of  James  II. 

*  Owned.  Ou^Ai,  as  the  past  of  the  verb  ovm^  is  still  vernacular  among  the 
Baat  An^ians;  he  au^M  her,  ]s»  in  the  same  sense  as  in  the  above  ballaid^  "he 
^wned  her." 
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The  pride  of  tho  Scots  was  deeply  hturt  at  the  extmction  of 
tiieir  parliament  and  the  monarchical  dignity  of  their  sqpacate 
reahn^  as  they  told  to  the  world  in  the  following  historical 
song.— 

^  Fareweel  to  a*  oar  Scottish  iame^ 
Farewoel  oar  ancient  glory ; 
Fareweel  e'en  to  onr  Scottish  name^ 
See  ikmed  in  martial  storj. 

Kow  Sark  rins  o'er  the  Solway  aandSy 

And  Tweed  rins  to  the  ocean. 
To  mark  where  England's  province  stands—* 

Sic  a  parcel  ofroguea  in  a  naiio»  !** 

The  extreme  mildness  and  men^  of  qneen  Anne's  conduct 
in  return  for  many  iffovocations,  (incited  by  snch  lays  as 
thew,)  was^  after  all,  the  best  poUcy,  eren  had  she  studied  its 
mere  statistical  effect  instead  of  positively  refusing,  as  she  did, 
to  flfaed  blood  on  the  scaffold  for  insui^ency. 

Anne's  great  seal  was  cancelled  on  occasion  of  the  Union, 
and  a  new  one  designed :  instead  of  her  figure  being  deline* 
afted,  as  fonnerly,  in  equestrian  progression,  with  greyhounds 
eoursing  by  the  side  of  her  steed,  her  majesty  was  represented 
seated  on  a  rock  as  Britannia,  with  the  Union  flag  flying  near 
her,  and  the  intersected  cross  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Geoi^ 
en  her  shield.^ 

The  presence  of  the  most  influential  among  the  Scottish 
uobiUty,  when  attending  parliament  in  London,  afforded  some 
protection  to  the  queen,  and  aided  her  in  balancing  the  power 
of  the  fiftction  that  oppressed  her.  National  jealousy,  and 
fBity  jealousy,  forthwith  took  the  alarm,  and  spoke,  in  their 
accustomed  oigans  of  lampoons  and  squibs,  against  the  northern 
iahreak.  The  well-known  asseveration  of  the  queen,  in  her  first 
>pcech  after  her  accession,  that  *'  her  heart  was  entirely  £ng- 
1>^''  had  passed  into  a  sort  of  motto-proverb,  and  was  in- 
<oibed  on  various  of  her  medals.  These  words  were  retorted 
lij  English  satire,  as  a  taunt  on  her  supposed  partiality  to  the 
Scotch  after  the  Union : — 

^The  queen  hat  lately  lost  a  pait» 
Of  her  'entvely  English  heart ; ' 
For  want  of  which,  hy  way  of  hotch, 
Bfae  pieced  it  op  agiun  with  Scotch." 


*  Bngravfaigs  of  Medals  and  Seals ;  Brit.  Mnseom. 
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The  yeiy  small  number  of  sixteen,  diected  as  their 
tatives  by  the  Scottish  nobles,  had  been  fixed  with  refereDoe 
to  the  nmnber  who  sat  in  the  house  of  lords  as  Enj^ish  peers; 
queen  Anne's  parliament,  however,  denied  such  noblemen  tiie 
privileges  of  their  English  peerages, — a  wrong  which  has  beea 
rectified  at  a  later  period.  As  a  consolatory  mark  of  fiaiTour 
for  the  injury  of  depriving  the  duke  of  Hamilton  of  his  Beat  in 
the  house  of  lords  as  duke  of  Brandon,  the  queen  stood  god- 
mother in  person  for  his  third  son ;  and  following  the  example 
of  the  celebrated  queen  of  Louis  XII.,  Anne  of  Bretagne, 
her  majesty  gave  the  boy  her  own  name  of  Anne,  unahdtered 
by  the  addition  of  any  masculine  baptismal  name.  The  noble 
young  Hamilton  was,  perforce,  called  *'  lord  Anne,''  from  hii 
infancy  to  Ins  arrival  at  guardsman's  estate ;  for  lord  Anne 
Hamilton,  although  not  quite  so  much  celebrated,  was  (like 
Ins  partner  in  nominal  affliction,  the  great  Anne  duke  de 
^Montmorency)  a  valiant  soldier. 

Among  the  current  events  of  the  six&  year  of  queen  Anna^ 
an  odd  circumstance  occurred  in  regard  to  the  ambaasador 
•of  Peter  the  Great,  which  occasioned  important  alteratioiis  in 
the  laws  of  this  country  concerning  foreign  ministers.  Prinee 
Matveof,  after  attending  the  queen's  levee,  and  taking  farmi 
leave  of  her  when  recalled  to  Russia,  was  arrested  in  St 
James's-street,  on  the  writ  of  Mr.  Morton,  laceman  ot  Ok 
vent*garden,  July  27, 1707,  and  hurried,  with  much  indigmtji 
to  a  spunging-house.^  The  noble  Russian,  who  did  not  seen 
to  comprehend  the  cause  of  the  attack,  resisted  Ins  capture 
manfully,  laid  several  of  the  bailiff's  posse  low  in  the  kennd, 
and  wounded  grievously  more  than  one  of  them.  There  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  the  slightest  intention  to  wrong  the 
tradesman,  the  amount  of  that  and  other  debts  bdng  only 
60/.,  for  which  satisfaction  was  instantly  given.  Of  ooorae 
the  Russian  ambaasador  left  England  in  great  disgust^  and 
made  a  very  serious  complaint  to  the  czar  of  the  insult.  AH 
beneficial  intercourse  of  trade  was  immediately  stopped  by  the 
czar,  who  likewise  threatened  a  declaration  of  war ;  on  which 
queen  Anne  entered  into  an  elaborate  explanation  that  the 
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insalt  did  not  origiiiate  from  any  mxmg  intended  by  her  or 
ly  her  ministers^  but  arose  from  tiie  rudeness  of  a  tradesman 
that  prmoe  Matveof  had  incautiously  employed.     Such  ex* 
planation,  however  reasonable  it  might  seem  in  the  eyes  of  an 
English  queen  and  her  ministry^  was  by  no  means  satisfactory 
to  czar  Peter.     It  caused  him,   howerer,  to   write  a  very 
nawe  and  original  epistle^  requesting  '^  the  high  and  mighty 
princess  Anne,  queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  to  return 
him  by  bearer  the  head  of  Morton^  the  laceman  of  Covent* 
garden,  t<^ether  with  the  heads  and  hands  of  any  of  his  aiders 
and  abettors  in  the  assault  on  piince  Matveof  that  her  miyesty 
might  have  incarcerated  in  her  dungeons  and  prisons.''     The 
qaeen,  who  had  very  Uttle  knowledge  regarding  the  varied 
customs  and  manners  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  was  at 
once  amazed  and  vexed  at  this  oriental  demand  of  the  heads 
and  hands  of  Mr.  Morton  and  the  bailiff's  foUowers  concerned 
in  executing  the  writ.     She  desired  her  secretary  "  to  assure 
the  csar,  that  she  had  not  the  disposal  of  any  heads  in  her 
kingdom  but  those  forfeited  by  the  infraction  of  certain  laws, 
which  Mr.  Morton  and  his  posse  had  not  infringed.''     Czar 
Peter  either  could  not  or  would  not  believe  such  wa3  the  cas^ 
and  yet  he  had  himself  been  long  enough  in  England,  in  the 
preceding  reign,  studying  ship-carpentry  at  Sayes-court,  Dept* 
ford,  to  know  that  Englishmen  did  not  have  their  heads  and 
hands  chopped  off  at  the  caprice  of  the  crown.     However,  if 
he  knew  better,  his  boyaxs  did  not,  and  the  angry  correspond* 
cnce  between  him  and  queen  Anne  or  her  ministers  continued 
fcr  two  yeaiB.^     Luckily  the  queen  or  her  council  thought  of 
sending  one  of  her  officials,  Mr.  Whitworth,  who  understood 
Hnscovite  usages,  to  explain,  that  "  although  nothing  had  been 
Acted  against  prince  Matveof  but  what  the  English  laws  al« 
lowed;  yet  thoae  laws  were  very  bad  and  inhospitable  ones,  and 
tttt  her  majesty  had  had  them  repealed ;  so  that  his  imperial 
l&ajesty's  ambassadors  could  never  be  subjected  to  such  an 
nnult  and  injury  again."     Such  concession  was  no  compli* 
ment,  but  mere  matter  of  fact,  which  the  queen,  for  the  sake  of 
^  peace  of  her  cajntal,  was  glad  to  extend  to  all  the  ambas* 

*  The  Stifce  Pkper^offioe  oontafaiB  a  VQlmmnoof  oorretpondenoeon  this  incident* 
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sadoTS  and  resident-ministers  who  came  to  England.  From  tlie 
reign  of  Anne^  the  persons  of  ambassadors  and  indiTiduah 
of  their  suites  have  enjojed  the  privilege  of  fireedom  from 
arrest.* 

According  to  court  regulations^  the  persons  of  ambaasadon 
had  preyiously  been  sacred  in  England,  but  not,  it  scans,  be- 
yond the  precincts  of  the  royal  residences.  The  r^ulationt 
of  queen  Anne '  prevented  the  recurrence,  not  only  of  discon^ 
tent,  but  of  more  violent  or  savage  scenes.  Perhaps  the  car 
was  the  more  exacting,  regarding  the  indignity  oflfered  to  bis 
envoy,  because  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  that  summer,  was 
paying  great  diplomatic  homage  to  his  rival,  Charles  XII.,  and 
treating  him  as  the  umpire  of  the  war  in  Germany.  The  defer* 
ence  paid  to  the  young  warlike  Swede  lasted  not  long ;  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  bestowed  on  him  no  further  attention, 
when  he  had  bowed  and  complimented  him  out  of  his  way.  It 
is  said  that  Charles  XII.  was  indignant  at  the  finery  of  Mail- 
borougVs  dress ;  yet  even  his  rugged  temper  felt  the  insinuating 
power  of  the  thorough-paced  diplomatist.  Marlborough  was 
shocked  at  the  want  of  French,  and  bad  writing,  of  the  Swedidi 
hero.  The  following  message  was  sent  to  queen  Anne,  wiittea 
by  Marlborough  to  Godolphin,  in  the  summer  of  1707  :  "  I 
am  to  make  the  king  of  Sweden's  (Charles  XII.)  excuse,  that 
his  letter  to  her  majesty  queen  Anne  is  not  in  his  own  hand. 
The  reason  given  me  was,  that  the  king  could  not  write 
French ;  but  the  truth  is,  the  hand^writing  of  Charles  XII.  is 
so  bad,  that  her  majesty  could  not  have  read  it."' 

The  queen's  unwise  condescension,  in  making  herself  a  party 

*  A  wise  and  jtist  law,  since  xio  tradesman  is  oompened  to  give  them  credit^  or  ta 
deal  otherwise  liian  for  ready  money ;  while,  previoasly,  the  most  infianoas  imiK^ 
aitions  were  known  to  have  taken  place  on  tiie  inexperience  of  fordgners. 

'  Instead  of  giving  ambassadors  precedence,  as  at  present,  according  to  the 
date  of  thdr  several  arrivals,  they  contended  for  it  according  to  the  supposed 
nnk  of  the  soverelgiis  thqr  represented;  and  soch  bdng  a  pmnt  of  fieroe  oontert 
always  at  issoe  between  France  and  Spun  on  the  martial  and  political  arena  of 
Europe,  their  ambassadors  in  England  debated  it  at  swords'  points,  fighting; 
aided  by  their  retinnesj,  at  all  pubtic  processions,  and  cntting  the  traces  of  ea^ 
other*s  coaches,  lest  the  line  should  be  broken,  and  one  dash  in  before  tiie  other. 
The  London  populace  infinitely  enjoyed  these  firays,  and  even  preferred  sedng  the 
'  mounsecrs'  fight,  to  witnessing  their  own  pugiliitio  eneoonters. 

*  Coze  HS.i  Brit.  Museum 
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tt  the  secret  marriage  c^  Abigail  Hill  and  Samuel  Masham^ 
bad  now  given  to  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  a  tangible  ob- 
ject of  rivalry  in  royal  £Eivour,  which  had  long  caused  her  the 
most  restless  researches.  From  that  moment^  every  instance 
cf  the  queen's  avoidance  of  her  violence^  or  manifestation  of 
resentment  for  her  unbearable  insolence,  was  construed  into 
the  effects  of  the  artful  misrepresentations  of  a  supplantcr. 
Henceforth  she  loudly  rang  all  possible  changes  on  the  words 
^gratitude''  and  ''ingratitude/'  as  if  she  herself,  and  con- 
nexions, had  not  owed  their  all  to  the  queen  she  was  abusing. 
An  historian,  taking  notice  of  her  vehement  complaints  of 
Mrs.  Masham's  thanklessness,  observes :  "  It  is  true  she  was 
her  near  relative,  and  the  defect  of  base  ingratitude  seems  to 
ran  in  her  family.''  He  declares,  withal,  ''  that  she  should 
have  chosen  her  watch-dog  on  the  queen,  when  she  became  too 
grand  or  too  indolent  to.perfoiin  the  needful  office  of  keeping 
guard  on  her  from  a  better  breed."  ^ 

Whilst  the  duchess  was  in  the  mood  for  reviling,  she  penned 
the  qaeen  the  following  choice  epistle.  In  the  course  of  the 
letter  she  alludes  to  the  princess  Sophia,  whose  visit  to  Eng- 
land was  so  much  dreaded  by  the  queen,  as  to  occasion  it  to 
he  a  threat  alternately  held  over  her  by  two,  at  least,  of  the 
oontending  parties  into  which  her  subjects  were  divided : — 

THB  DirCHXSS  OF  ICASLBOBOraH  TO  QUYES  AXSTB? 

(Under  ike  utual  names  qfJforley  and  IVeeman.) 

**  Augoflt  6, 1707. 

*l4)td  Mtrlboraogh  has  written  to  me  to  put  your  migeety  in  mind  of  connt 
Wntidaw't  picture,  and  in  the  same  letter  desires  me  to  ask  for  one  that  he  sent 
M  treamrer,  [lord  Godolphin,]  which  came  fW>m  Hanover,  which  I  have  seen, 
tad  whSdi  I  Icnow  yon  would  not  have  me  trouble  yon  with;  and  I  have  been  so 
often  discouraged  in  things  of  this  nature^  that  I  hetieve  nobody  in  the  world  bnt 
Biyielf  would  attempt  it.  Bnt  I  know  Mrs.  Morley's  intentions  are  good,  and  to 
let  her  ran  on  in  so  many  mistakes,  that  mnst  of  neoessily  draw  her  into  great 
■■ftrtows  at  last,  is  jnst  as  if  one  should  see  a  friend's  house  on  fire  and  let 
than  be  burnt  in  their  beds  without  endeavouring  to  wake  them,  only  because 
^^  had  taken  laudanum,  and  did  not  deare  to  be  disturbed. 

«  TUs  is  thevoy  case  of  poor  dear  Mrs.  Mcrley ;  nothmg  seems  agreeable  to 
bir  but  what  comes  from  the  artifices  of  on^  that  has  always  been  reported  to 
l*ve  a  great  talent  that  way." 

This  clause  seems  to  point  at  Mrs.  Masham^  against  whom 
the  duchess  had  now  declared  open  war. 

^  Balph's  Ansner  to  the  Conduct  ^CoxeMS.;  BritKasemn. 
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**  I  beartlly  widi  the  [the  qveen]  xoay  dtecoTer  her  tne  frimde  hdbre  she 
snffen  for  the  want  of  that  knowledge;  but  as  for  the  bnsmcflB  of  caDiiig  for  the 
princess  Sophia  over,  I  don't  think  that  will  be  ao  easily  prevented  as,  perhaps^ 
ahe  [the  queep,  to  whom  the  letter  is  written]  may  flatter  henctf  it  wUl^tiuq^h 
I  can't  think  Uiere  can  be  many,  at  least  that  know  how  ridiculaKS  a  ereatmn  At 
[the  princess  Sophia]  is,  that  can  be  in  their  hearts  for  her." 

"  But  we  are  a  divided  nation/'  resumes  the  self^sufBcsent  oeuemw  ef  a&  sorie 
and  conditions  of  her  contemporaries.  **  Some  are  Jacobites^  that  cover  Hiob* 
selves  with  the  name  of  tory,  and  yet  are  against  the  crown ;  others  are  ao  igno- 
rant, that  they  really  believe  the  calling  over  any  of  the  house  of  Hanover  wiD 
secure  the  suoeeesion  and  the  Protestant  rehgion.  And  some  of  those  gcntkBifli 
that  do  know  better,  and  that  have  for  so  many  years  supported  the  true  interest 
against  the  malice  of  all  the  inventions  of  the  enemies  of  this  government,  I 
suppose  will  grow  easy,  and  will  grow  pretty  indifferent,— at  least  in  what  thsf 
may  be  of  no  iU  consequence,  further  than  in  displeasing  the  coort,  not  only  is 
this  of  the  princess  Sophia,  but  in  any  thing  else  that  may  happen.  As  lbs. 
Horley  orders  her  affaim,  she  can't  expect  much  strength  to  oppose  any  fluag 
where  she  is  most  concerned. 

"  Finding  Mrs.  Morley  has  so  little  time  to  spare,  unless  it  be  to  speak  ts 
those  who  are  more  agreeable,  or  that  say  what  she  likes  on  these  suljects,  I  fatre 
taken  ik9  Uberty  to  write  an  answer  to  this,— which  yen  will  say  is  nneen^  and 
can  be  no  great  trouble  only  to  sign  it  with  Morley.^' 

It  is  an  enigma  to  know  what  the  duchess  of  Marlboroog^ 
meant  by  the  last  pars^raph  of  this  epistle^  unless  ahe  had 
finished  up  the  in^t  byendoaing  an  answer  to  her  own 
audacious  attack^  mimicking  the  manner  of  the  queen^s  pro- 
bable reply*  She  could  not  mean  an  answer  to  the  smali 
matter  of  business  relative  to  the  queen's  pictures^  which  ahe 
makes  the  excuse  of  venting  her  evil  feelings  in  this  uniqiie 
performance^  because  she  only  asks  for  the  unofficial  signature 
of  "  Morley/'  The  folly  of  reviling  the  princess  Sophia^  in 
her  low-caste  term  of  ''  creature,''  could  only  have  been  per- 
petrated by  one  who  cared  for  no  consequences  but  the  ftee 
ebullition  of  her  own  spite  and  spleen*  The  brow-beating 
style  of  the  epistle  proves  the  terms  on  which  she  lived  with 
the  queen  in  the  summer  of  1707. 

But  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  was  not  the  only  one  of 
queen  Anne's  subjects  that  held  vexatious  controversies  with 
her  majesty  at  the  same  period.  The  diary  left  by  the 
Tenerable  herald-king,  sir  Peter  le  Neve,  Norroy,  Gontains 
most  amusing  minutes  of  the  disputes  he  had  with  his  hege 
lady,  on  account  of  her  persistance  in  bestowing  knighthood 
on  one  William  Bead  of  Durham-yard,  whom  she  called  her 
oculist.       Sir  Peter  formally  placed  before  her  majesty  the 
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fbUowuig  oogeot  list  of  professional  objections  to  the  said 
knighthood*^  Firstly^  because  the  man  the  queen  delighted 
to  honour  was  a  cobbler's  son  in  a  certain  town  called  Hales* 
worth)  county  Suffolk.  Secondly^  because  he  had  passed  his 
youth  travelling  in  the  said  pleasant  county  in  the  service 
of  a  mountebank,  officiating  as  his ''  Mr.  Merriman.^'  Thirdly, 
notwithstanding  his  name  of  Read,  the  queen's  knight  and 
oculist  could  neither  read  nor  write.  And  worse  than  all, 
he  had  finmdulently  appropriated  a  certain  blue  griffin 
9egriant,  pertaining  to  a  worshipful  family  of  the  Beads  ia 
eoonty  Suffolk,  to  which  animal  he  had  no  hereditary  right. 
Sir  P«ter  meant  to  proceed  against  good  queen  Anne's  me* 
dieal  merry-andrew,  and  faring  him  under  aU  the  pains  and 
penahies  the  court  of  arms  could  inflict  touching  the  said 
wrongful  bhie  grifiSn.  The  queen  repUed,  "  that  she  knighted 
Bead  because  he  had  saved  the  eyesight  of  many  thousands 
af  her  soldiers  and  sailors,  curing  them  of  blindness.^'  The 
isme  year,  her  majesty  likewise  knighted  her  physician, 
Edward  Haines^  whose  parents,  sir  Peter  informed  her,  ^'  sold 
herbs  in  BIoomabuiy-mariLet,''  wheresoever  that  might  be. 
There  is  little  doubt  but  that  sir  William  Read  had  availed 
himself  of  some  valuable  specific  sold  by  his  former  master,, 
the  mountebank,  and  that  the  queen  herself  had  felt  per« 
manent  benefit  firom  it.  The  wrath  of  the  Norroy  herald 
was  ineffectual,  the  queen's  knights  remained  sir  William 
and  sir  Edward,  despite  of  the  flaws  found  in  their  pedigrees^ 
The  dispute  was  but  a  droU  interlude  among  the  stormy 
acmes  which  occurred  at  cabinet  councils,  where  the  queen 
vas  often  agitated  by  the  attacks  of  the  family  junta  who  now 
entirely  composed  it.  On  one  of  these  occasions  her  majesty 
voae  up  in  aflutter,  and  overthrew  the  chair  on  which  she  had 
been  seated.  From  this  movement,  an  augury,  in  jest,  was 
drawn  by  the  triumphant  family-fection,  that  the  queen  meant 
it  as  a  type  or  emblem  of  their  overthrow, — a  playful  allusion 
to  which  circumstance  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  extract 
of  a  letter,  preserved  among  the  papers  of  his  grace  the  duke 

'  MS*  diary  of  idr  Peter  le  Kere,  Norroy  king-at-arnM, 
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of  Devonshire,  firom  Henrietta,  ddest  daughter  of  the  Maii- 
boroughs,  and  wife  to  Oodolphin's  son : — 

Lady  Rulton'  to  ths  Dvckbss  of  Dbtokbhibb. 

••••••  "  Sept,  2S,  1707. 

"  I  leave  tliis  place,  as  does  the  dacbess  of  Marlborough,  for  St.  Alhaos;  lord 
G ,  and  lord  R— — ,  and  your  slave,  for  lord  Kerr's  (?);  from  thcnoe  to  New- 
market, where  your  lord's  expected.     Wee  bear  he  can't  stay  for  your  grace. 

"  Wee  are  every  hour  expecting  to  hear  of  three  or  fimr  new  minisien  ia 
great  places,  but  the  manner  of  the  work  is,  I  own,  what  delights  me  extremely, 
though  I  hear  yoo,  madam,  have  had  some  meetings  with  JUm. 

"  Wee  are  all  well  lieie,  and  like  mightily  tie  queen's  ihrowmg  ht^k  her  dkmf 
being  a  strong  argument  for  the  dissolution.  All  letters,  vee  hear,  are  opened; 
this  can't  be,  because  it  oomes  by  a  servant  of  the  dudiess  of  Marlbonnigh's.  I 
am,  my  lord  duke's,  and  your  graoe*s,  with  great  siiioenly  and  ieipect»  moK 
fiiithfiil,  obedient,  and  humble  servani,  m  g.^^  Riaktov.** 

Her  majesty  passed  the  heat  of  the  summer  at  Windsor, 
pursuing  her  usual  amusement  of  hunting  the  stag  in  her 
high* wheeled  chaise ;  the  queen  must  have  had  great  skill  in 
driving,  or  that  species  of  good  luck  which  often  atteodi 
persons  of  headlong  courage,  or  she  would  have  met  widi  a 
series  of  disasters  similar  to  that  which  befell  her  friend  the 
duchess  of  Somerset,  when  following  the  royal  hunt  on  her 
majesty's  track  in  the  same  species  of  vehicle.  The  dudien 
gives  a  lively  description  of  her  fidl,  and  her  letter'  at  the 
same  time  affords  a  view  of  life  at  Windsor-castle  one  hnndied 
and  forty  years  ago« 

THB  D0CHBS8  OF  SOICBBSBT  TO  THX  DVCHXaB  09  DlTOVSHIBX.* 

«*  Windsor,  Sept.  y*  SOtii,  l707. 

"  I  hope,  dearest  madam,  this  will  find  you  at  London,  and  well  after  yonr 
Journey.  I  am  vety  glad  you  think  of  coming  to  stay  some  days  here,  and  I 
will  undertake  to  keep  yoa  in  every  thing  but  lodging,  and  do  all  I  can  to  ineiM 
you  to  like  Windsor,  though  I  must  own  we  have  not  mnch  diverskm.  Bvt  if 
aixpcnny  omber  Sombre']  will  be  any,  you  may  have  plenty  of  gamesters^  and  I 
hope  you  will  find  lady  Harborough  here ;  for  though  she  has  had  the  goate  h 

'  Lord  Godolphin  and  his  son,  lord  Rialton,  the  husband  of  the  writer.  "  Lord 
Kerr's"  does  not  seem  sointellgible,  without  we  have  mistaken  the  word  Ibrkrd 
Keut,  afterwards  duke  of  Kent,  and  the  bead  of  the  powerfnl  Gray  liunify.  Be 
was  lord  high*chamberlain,  and  a  whig. 

'  The  letter  being  signed  Htt.  Rialton,  the  first  name  seeming  to  he  a  contnC' 
tion  of  Henrietta;  but  the  construction  of  the  epistle  is  more  like  that  of  a  loi4 
than  a  lady,  and  the  indication  of  the  Christian  name  shows  that  it  mmti  he  writfan 
l)y  7a<fy  Rialton.  i  Devonshire  Papers  (inedited),  copied  by  permianon. 

*  The  daughter  of  lady  Russell.    The  duchess  of  Devonshire  had  newly 
to  her  title. 


lier  hand,  tk  now  lo  nmoli  better,  tbat  abe  thinks  she  ahaU  be  able  to  oome 
A-Satorday,  in  order  to  come  into  waiting  [on  her  miyesty],  or  a-Munday.  I  hope 
•he  will  have  better  Inck  than  I  had ;  for  I  was  oyertnrned  in  the  chaite^  yCMter- 
day*  and  efaiy  bo^  thooght  I  had  broken  all  my  bones*  bnt,  tSiank  God,  I  had 
aa  Uitle  hnrt  as  was  posnble. 

**  I  am,  deare  madam,  y'  grace's  most  &ithfbl],  humble  servant, 

"£.  SOMBBSBT.*^ 

The  dnchess  seems  to  connect  the  overturn  in  the  chaise  with 
the  duties  of  the  lady  in  waitings  if  ho  was  evidently  expected 
to  follow  her  royal  mistress  in  her  dangerous  pastime^  in  the 
same  species  of  dangerous  vehicle. 

Without  fatiguing  the  reader  with  the  wrangling  corre- 
apondence  addressed^  at  this  period^  from  Woodstock  to  MrSt 
Manham  at  Windsor,  wherein  the  queen  is  not  mentioned^ 
although  her  majesty^s  favour  was  the  object  of  dispute,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  queen  took  away  the  interesting  bride, 
Abigail,  with  her  Samuel,  to  attend  on  her  at  the  Newmarket 
X)ctober  meeting,  where  the  royal  family  remained  a  whole 
month.  Her  majesty  returned  to  town  in  time  to  open  her  first 
parliament  of  Great  Britain,  November  6, 1707,  when  she  made 
a  speech  containing  her  usual  entreaties  that  good-will  and 
friendship  might  prevail  among  aU  ranks  and  parties  of  her 
subjects,  especially  in  regard  to  cementing  the  newly-made 
Union.  The  Scotch,  in  an  access  of  discontent,  were  already 
getting  up  petitions  for  dissolving  the  Union,  and  the  English 
were  giving  themselves  a  superfluity  of  arrogant  airs  on  the 
disgrace  and  displeasure  they  felt  at  being  associated  in  one 
senate  with  their  northern  neighbours,  and  showed,  withal,  no 
dight  touches  of  that  jealousy  of  the  queen's  Scottish  con- 
nexionsiy  which  formed  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  reign  of 
Jamea  L  Turning  from  these  public  troubles  to  the  intermd 
warfare  in  her  palac6,  the  queen  still  strove  to  soothe  the  rage 
of  her  tyrant-duchess,  by  letters  full  of  the  most  submissive 
expressions.  On  her  majesty's  return  to  Kensington,  where 
she  went  to  reside  on  account  of  the  prince's  asthma  during 
the  foggy  month  of  November,  she  indited  the  following 
epistle,  as  an  apology  for  leaving  unanswered  the  foregoing 
inimitable  missive  from  the  duchess,  and  a  series  in  the  same 
style  which  is  not  forthcoming ;  the  tenour,  however,  appears 

^  The  chaue  wm  the  hiiiitiiig<€hair. 
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from  the  qneen^s  letter^  to  oonnst  of  threats  of  Mailboroiigh's 
resignation  as  commander-in-chief^  and  of  lord  Godolphin  as 
lord  treasurer^ — ^threats  which  they  by  no  means  intended  to 
carry  into  execution.  Letters^  at  once  sneering^  tannting; 
and  insolent^  like  the  last  quoted  from  the  pen  of  the  duchess, 
were  answered  by  the  queen  witili  depression  of  spiriti  almost 
amounting  to  sadness.  It  was  the  failing  health  of  her  hua- 
)mai,  that  Anne  foresaw  would,  in  a  few  short  monthfl^ 
leave  her  alone  in  the  world,  which  made  her  majesty  thus 
lower  herself,  that  there  might  be  peace,  in  his  time  at  leasts 
among  the  usoalhr  turbulent  elements  of  her  hottsdudd  and 
pibinet  counciL 

QUKMt  ASMM  TO  XHK  VVCKMm  09  MABUQaOUOB.^ 

(Under  He  ntmff  ^  Jforby  md  lir^emtm.) 

"  Kanrington,  Oct.  8OQ1. 
'^  If  I  have  not  answered  dear  Mrs.  Freemanli  letters,  (as  indeed  I  sbould  hno 
Aooe,)  I  beg  she  would  not  inpate  it  to  any  thing  but  the  apprehensions  I  wwSb 
^  saying  what  might  add  to  the  ill  improsnoos  she  has  of  me.    Fbr  thooig^  I 
believe  we  are  both  in  the  same  opinion  in  the  main,  I  have  the  misfiirtnne  that  I 
cannot  agree  exactly  in  every  thing,  and  therefore  what  I  si^  is  not  thought  to  bav* 
ilie  least  cdoor  of  reason  in  it»  wl^  makes  me  seaUy  not  can  to  enter  into  partieo* 
lais.   Thoogh  I  am  unwilling  to  do  it,  'tis  impoauble  to  help  giving  some  answer 
to  your  last  letter,  in  which  I  find  you  think  me  insennble  of  every  thing.    I  am 
terj  sorry  yon,  who  have  known  me  so  long,  can  give  way  to  soch  a  thmigiit  aa 
that '  I  do  not  think  the  parting  with  mj  lord*  l^lborcMigh  and  my  lord  trca* 
surer  [Qodolphin]  as  of  much  consequence,'  because  I  did  not  mention  any  thing 
of  my  lord  Marlborough's  kind  letter  oonoeming  me.    Hie  reason  of  tliat  wu^ 
I  really  was  in  a  great  hurry  when  I  writ  to  yon,  and  not  having  time  to  write 
on  that  sulject  to  both,  I  thought  it  was  the  most  necessary  to  endeavour  to  let 
him  see  he  had  no  reason  to  have  suspicions  of  any  one's  having  power  with 
me  bendes  himself  and  my  lord  treasurer,  [Qodolphin,]  and  I  hope  they  will  be- 
lieve me.    Can  dear  Mrs.  Freeman  think  I  can  be  so  stnpid  as  not  to  be  sensflife 
of  the  great  services  that  my  lord  Marlborough  and  lord  treasurer  have  done  me  ? 
nor  of  the  great  misfiMtune  it  would  be  if  they  should  quit  my  service?     Nc^ 
sure !  you  cannot  believe  me  so  void  of  sense  and  gratttode.    I  never  did,  nor 
mever  will,  give  them  any  just  reason  to  forsake  me.    They  have  too  much 
honour,  and  too  sincere  a  k^  fbr  their  country,  to  leave  me  without  a  cause, 
and  I  beg  jfom  willoot  add  that  to  my  other  misfortunes  oipm^dm^  tkem  o«  la 
svcA  OS  ut^ud  amd  uf^tuiifidbU  aeiiofu    I  think  I  had  best  say  no  more^  ftr 
fear  of  being  thought  <rott£&«oiii«." 

Or  rather,  the  queen  felt  she  was  too  near  the  truth,  by 
expressing  her  consciousness  of  whose  restless  spirit  it  was 
that  agitated  her  cabinet  councillors*     She  concluded  with 

'  Conduct  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  pp.  200,  210. 
'  '  Both  the  queen  and  his  wiib  often,  according  to  long  custom,  spoke  of  bin 
thu^  instead  of  as  duke  of  Mariborong^ 


words  rafficientlj  honeyed  to  cover  the  mistake  in  her  last 
lentence: — 

*Bnt  whatever  beoomes  of  me,  I  iball  alwayt  prewrve  a  mort  dnoera  and 
ieader  pawion  ibr  my  dear  Hxa.  iV«emaa  to  my  last  momenta/' 

The  humiliating  passages  in  this  epistle  were  not  deemed 

soflScientlj  expiatcuy  by  the  froward  recipient.     The  queen 

VBs  not  a  little  alarmed  at  the  expression  of  visage  with  which 

the  duchess  of  Marlborough  resumed  her  duties  at  St.  Jameses. 

Her  style  of  countenance  elicited  a  deprecatory  epistle  from 

her  majesty,  in  the  following  strain : — 

Quziv  Anrs  to  tsm  Duckess  op  HiauioBonas. 
(Under  ike  mamet  qfMorley  cmd  I\reemaiC) 

"  Mt  iriAB  MbS.  TaxKKAX,  "  Saturday  mght,  St  James. 

"  I  eamot  go  to  bed  wUbont  renewing  the  leqneat  which  I  have  olten  made^ 
ftat  yon  would  baniah  aQ  mikindand  uynat  thooghta  of  yoar  poor,  imfortmuite, 
iaUifhl  Morley.  I  aaw,  hy  the  glimpae  I  had  of  yoa  yesterday,  that  yoa  were 
liD  of 'em.  Indeed  I  do  not  deaerve  'em ;  and  if  yoa  ooald  aee  my  heart,  yoa 
wmU  find  it  as  ainioaci^  as  tender,  and  paaaionately  fond  of  yoa  aa  erer,  and  ea 
inly  aenaible  of  yoar  kindneaa  in  telling  me  yoar  inind  freely  npon  all  oocaaiona* 
VoUung  abaU  ever  alter  me. 

"Though  we  have  the  nriatortune  to  diflfer  in  aome  thinga,  I  will  ever  be  ths 
■nne  to  my  dear,  dear  Mra.  Freeman,  who,  I  do  aaanre,  once  more,  I  am  mora 
tekderly  and  ainoerdy  hera  than  it  is  poarible  ever  to  expresa." 

The  queen^s  letter  coming  up  to  the  duchess's  ideas  of  her 
own  deserts^  she  condescended  to  speak  on  the  subject  which 
had  caused  such  portentous  blackness  to  lour  on  her  counte- 
nance, on  her  first  meeting  her  royal  mistress.  It  then  ap- 
pearedy  that  the  said  louring  looks  were  preparatory  to  ft 
terere  account  to  which  the  wrathful  dame  meant  to  call  her 
Doajesty  for  sundry  derelictions  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Masham^ 
in  omissions  of  answers  to  written  lectures  and  calls  unre- 
tnmed,  being  clear  avoidance  of  her  irate  cousin^  who  was 
greatly  inconvenienced  at  not  having  opportunity  of  giving 
▼ent  to  her  wrath,  or,  in  her  own  style  of  self-laudation^ 
frankly  speaking  her  mind.  Tet  it  is  surprising  that,  not« 
withstanding  the  violent  exaggerations  of  the  duchess  of 
Harlborough  on  the  infamous  conduct  of  the  queen  and  her 
iiew  fitvourite,  she  is  unable  to  produce  one  tangible  instance 
of  injury,  or  even  the  least  indication  of  aggression  offered  to 
ler  or  hers  by  either.     "  I  took  an  opportunity/'  writes*  the 

'  Letter  of  the  dncheaa  of  ICarlboroiigh  to  Ifr.  Hotchinaon;  Coie  HSSL 
MiMp  BiiL  Maaea^ 
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sngiy  duchess^  ''of  speaking  to  her  majesty  about  Mrs. 
!AIasham's  late  behaviour/*  which  behaviour  was  merely  keep- 
ing out  of  the  way  of  various  ratings  in  preparation  for  her, 
— ^rather  in  a  slinking  and  cowardly  manner  it  is  true,  yet 
feminine  cowardice  is  no  crime.  ''  Nevertheless,  I  could  get 
from  the  queen  little  but  this ;  '  Masham  thought  you  were 
angry  with  her,  and  was  afraid  to  come  near  you/  Upon 
which  I  reasoned  a  good  while  with  the  queen,  asking  *  Why 
Masham  should  be  afiaid,  if  she  had  done  me  no  injury  ?* 
AH  ended  in  tins,  that  the  queen  herself  approved  of  what 
Masham  had  done  f*  or  rather,  of  what  she  had  not  done,  as 
the  sins  for  which  her  majesty  and  Masham  were  taken  to 
task  were  those  of  omission,  and  not  of  commission. 

Finding  that  Anne^s  passiveness  gave  very  imperfect  satis- 
&ction  to  her  ebullitions  of  fiery  rage,  the  duchess  went  to 
molest  the  prime-minister  Godolphin,  by  sending  him  to  lec- 
ture her  majesty.  Lord  Godolphin,  after  an  interview  with 
the  queen,  when  making  his  report,  either  real  or  pretended, 
told  her  grace  ''that  he  had,  indeed,  convinced  the  queen 
that  Mrs.  Masham  was  in  the  wrong,  but  that  it  was  evident 
that  her  majesty  would  have  preferred  considering  her  to  be 
in  the  right/''  The  result  was,  that  the  culprit  was  brought 
to  express,  in  writing,  a  request  "  that  '  the  duchess  would 
please  appoint  a  time  to  be  waited  on,  that  she  might  learn 
£:om  her  wherein  she  had  offended.''  Accordingly  the  time 
wras  set,  the  culprit  made  her  appearance,  and  the  duchess 
opened  her  list  of  grievances  by  saying,  "  that  '  it  was  Teiy 
certain  that  she  [TMasham]  took  frequent  occasions  of  going 
to  the  queen,  and  being  alone  with  her;  and  that  as  she  took 
great  pains  to  conceal  these  facts  from  me,  it  was  a  sign  that  no 
good  was  meant  to  me  by  it.'  On  my  saying  so,  Mrs.  Masham 
appeared  to  cry,  and  made  a  protestation  '  that  she  had  never 
spoken  to  the  queen  about  any  thing  of  consequence,  only 
giving  her  now  and  then  a  petition  that  came  from  the  back- 
stairs, just  to  save  me  the  trouble  of  doing  it."  Then  I 
observed,  '  How  extremely  changed  the  queen  was  in  her  dis* 

^Letter  of  the  dochess  of  Marlborough  to  Mr.  Hutchinson;  Coxe  MSS^ 
inaditocl.  Brit.  Museum.  -  Calamy's  pnsentation^py  is  a  case  in  paint. 
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position  to  me^  and  that  it  must  be  necessarily  some  ill  offices 
that  were  the  occasion/ ^^' 

Here  Mrs.  Masham,  who  had  proceeded  thus  &x  with 
praiseworthy  caution^  made  a  mistake,  perhaps  only  a  verbal 
one;  indeed,  she  evidently  thought  she  was  saying  something 
very  satis&ctory.  She  answered,  that  ^'  She  was  sure  the 
qneen,  who  had  loved  the  duchess  so  extremely,  would  always 
he  kmd  to  her/' — "  Thus,''  exclaims  the  duchess,  interrupt-* 
JBg  her  own  detail,  ''  she,  who  pretended  just  before  to  live 
at  80  humble  a  distance  from  the  queen,  should  forget  herself 
and  in  the  very  next  breath  take  upon  herself  to  know  so 
much  of  the  queen's  mind,  as  to  '  assure  me  that  her  majesty 
would  be  always  very  kind  to  me  /'  It  was  very  shocking  ta 
me  to  be  assured  of  the  queen's  favour  by  one  that  I  had 
raised  from  starving,  and  to  whom  I  had  given  the  opportunity 
of  getting  favour  to  herself,  of  which  she  made  so  ill  use. 
Her  speech  produced  only  silence,  without  raising  that  passion 
and  resentment  natural, — ^indeed,  I  was  perfectly  stunned* 
Upon  which^  Mrs.  Masham  rose  nimbly  from  her  seat,  sayings 
very  briskly,  "  She  hoped  I  would  permit  her  sometimes  to 
inqiure  after  my  health,  and  with  the  usual  civility  took  her 
kave/^^  or  more  correctly  speaking,  made  her  escape. 

In  whatsoever  light  the  mal^i-propos  speech  of  Abigail 
may  appear  to  impartial  persons,  it  is  certain  that,  small  or 
great,  it  was  the  only  personal  offence  ever  given  by  her  to 
her  former  patroness.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  poor  woman 
merely  meant  to  say,  "  the  queen  has  loved  you  so  long  and 
tenderly,  that  it  is  not  likely  such  love  can  ever  suffer  any 
diminution."  However,  the  speech,  such  as  it  was,  remained 
broiling  and  fermenting  in  the  fiery  mind  of  the  duchess,  ready 
for  an  outrageous  explosion.  The  outbreak  took  place  early 
as  the  Christmas  hoHdays  of  1707,  when  the  belligerent  party 
^ent  ostensibly  to  compliment  and  congratulate  queen  Anne, 
but  really  to  quarrel  with  her.  ''  Before  I  went  in,"  says  the 
duchess  of  Marlborough,'  "  I  leamt  from  the  page  that  Mr& 
Masham  was  just  sent  for.     The  moment  I  saw  the  queen,  I 

'  Letter  of  the  daclie«  of  Marlborongh  to  Mr.  HutchinMn;  Coxe  MSS., 
iPodited,  Brit  MMema.  ^Condiict  *Ibid. 
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plainly  perceived  she  wis  very  uneasy.  She  stood  aU  the 
while  I  was  with  her^  and  looked  so  coldly  Ufoa  me,  as  if  I 
should  no  longer  doubt  of  the  loss  of  her  affections.  Upon 
observing  what  reception  I  had^  I  said  to  her,  *  I  was  sony  I 
had  happened  to  come  so  unseasonably.'  I  then  made  nay 
curtsy  to  go  away,  when  the  queen,  with  a  great  deal  of  d]»* 
order  in  her  face,  and  without  speaking  one  word,  took  me  hf 
tiie  hand.  And  when  thereupon  I  stooped  to  loss  hers,  alis 
took  me  up  with  a  very  cold  embrace,  and  then,  withoot 
kind  word,  let  me  go.'' 

A  written  lecture  to  the  queen  was  the  inevitable 
quecoe  of  an  unsatis&ctory  reception,  whidi,  according  to  Urn 
above  description,  might  have  been  occasioned  by  trooUe  of 
mind,  or  even  by  personal  pain  :-* 

THB  DrrcHxsB  OT  Masldobovgh  to  Qmnr  Ainss. 
{Under  ike  names  qfM&rtey  amd  JWenMW.) 

"  December  27, 1707. 

"  It  Mn.  Morley  will  be  so  jiut  as  to  reflect  and  CTamine  impertiany  her  hd 
reception  of  Mrs.  Freeman,  how  very  different  fWnn  what  it  has  been  Ibnnerl^ 
when  yoW  were  glad  to  see  her  come  in,  and  aarry  when  she  went  awsy,  ootakily 
jfOtf  can't  wond^  at  her  reproachai  upon  an  embraoei,  that  seemed  to  have  m 
aatisfaction  in  it  bat  that  of  getting  rid  of  her,  in  order  to  e^joy  the  conTcnatiaft 
of  one  that  has  the  good  fortune  to  please  yow  better 

"  So  mnch  by  way  of  apology  for  what  happened  on  WedneMlay  last.* 

The  last  dause  raises  the  idea,  that  some  scene  took  place  of 
more  positive  demonstration  of  rage  than  what  is  described  in 
the  narrative  she  called  her  "  C!onduct/^  A  tradition  of  the 
last  century,  quoted  from  a  periodical  called  the  ^  London 
Chronicle/'  8a3rs  that  the  duchess  slammed  the  door  of  the 
queen's  closet  after  her,  so  that  the  noise  was  heard  several 
rooms  oflf. 

Over  and  above  the  rage  and  jealousy  with  which  the 
queen's  &vour  to  Masham  was  viewed  by  the  duchess,  then 
was  a  matter  of  private  interest  pending,  on  which  tibe  queen 
was  not  quite  so  generous  and  compliant  as  usual ;  this  was, 
the  grant  of  that  portion  of  the  demesnes  of  St.  James's  on 
which  the  present  Marlbotough-house  stands.  The  dochess 
had  a  great  wish  to  possess  an  independent  palace  of  her  own, 
and  this  was  the  site  she  chose ;  but,  according  to  her  own 
'^ount,  ^'  the  queen  had  suffered  lord  Godolphin  to  importune 
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lier  for  the  gift  of  tiik  gxoaiid  to  the  dudieas  of  Maiiboroogh 
mee  a  long  time.'^  ProbaUj  aome  reminuoenoes  of  her 
joaih  ud  departed  friends  caosed  tiie  demnr  in  the  mind  of 
tiie  queea.  It  was  the  priYate  pleasore^garden  of  her  nnde 
Charles  and  his  oonsort^  Catharine  of  Bragansa;  it  was  the 
scene  of  Anne's  eailieBt  sports  and  reooDedaonfl|y  for  she  was 
horn  in  the  adjoining  palace.  The  dnchess  of  Marlborough 
had  fixed  her  mind  on  possessing  this  garden  and  its  appurte- 
nances lon^  before  the  death  of  the  queen-dowager^  Catharine 
of  Bragansa*  According  to  her  own  account,  die  had  ex^ 
torted  from  queen  Anne  a  promise  of  it,  deeming  herself  at 
the  same  time  an  injured  persoUy  because  she  was  not  snfiTered 
to  thrust  out  queen  Catharine's  lessees.  **  For  mj  part,''  says 
tbe  duchess,  "  I  believe  that  the  queen-dowager  [Catharine] 
had  no  good  right  to  anj  thing  after  she  Uved  in  Portugal^ 
Yet  mj  krd  Godolphin  was  so  ince,  that  he  would  not  displace 
the  meanest  person  that  had  the  pretence  to  plead  of  right 
from  long  sendee  to  her.'^^  Why  should  he  ?  Qodolphin  had 
sometimwi  the  decency  to  remember  those  from  whom  he  had 
reoeifed  benefits  in  early  hfe. 

The  wished-finr  death  of  the  queen-dowager  had  taken  place 
in  the  preceding  year;  nevertheless^  queen  Anne  continued  to 
resist  the  importunities  of  Godolidiin  and  the  angry  duchess 
to  defiu»  her  royal  annf  s  pleasamice  at  St.  James's.  At 
length,  the  unappeasable  fiiry  of  the  duchess,  and  an  approadi^ 
log  political  crisis,  caused  her  majesty  to  give  way,  and  the 
gtant  waa  made  over  to  theMariborou^  family  for  fifty  years 
about  tUs  period.  The  duchess  sayi,  ''  Queen  Catharine  had 
givoi  her  interest  in  the  ground  to  the  sisters  of  lord  Fever* 
ihani,  her  chamberiain.  For  full  twenty  years,  these  two 
Frendi  women  lived  in  if'  Not  m  the  ground,  it  may  be 
supposed,  but  in  some  fragment  of  the  old  conventual  remains 
of  St  James's,  called  'the  Friary.'  ''  I  had,''  pursues  the 
duefaesB,  ''the  house  of  the  countess  du  Boy,  and  where  queen 
Catharine's  priests  lived,  having  obtained  the  promise  of  the 
queen  b^are  the  death  (tf  the  queen-dowager,  Catharine  of 

>  DncbaH  of  HarlboroogVt  letter  to  Hr.  Hntchinaoii,  writteo  in  1713,  while 
« tbe  oontinent;  Cose  MSS.  toL  x7,  Brit  UuieiiiiL  *  Ibid. 
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Braganzfiy  of  the  site  in  St.  James's-parV  ^pon  which  my 
house  now  stands.  The  grant  was  at  first  but  for  fifty  yean^ 
and  the  building  cost  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  pounds 
of  which  queen  Anne  paid  not  one  shilling,  although  many 
angry  people  beUeved  otherwise/'^  The  rage  of  the  people 
was,  to  do  them  justice,  not  at  the  outlay,  or  supposed  outlay, 
by  the  queen  of  the  public  money  in  favour  of  the  duchen^ 
but  they  were  peculiarly  aggravated  because,  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  the  palace,  called  to  this  day  ''  Marlborough- 
house,''  she  had  caused  to  be  rooted  up  a  fine  young  oak« 
tree,  sprung  firom  an  aoom  which  king  Charles  II.  had  set 
with  his  own  hand.  The  king  had  plucked  the  aoom  firom 
his  friendly  oak,'  that  screened  him  so  well  at  BoscobeL  He 
had  planted  it  in  the  pleasure-garden  that  belonged  to  bii 
queen,  Catharine  of  Braganza^  which  once  occupied  the  site 
q£  Marlborough-house  and  joined  the  park,  extending  neady 
down  the  south  side  of  Pall-Mall. 

The  English  people  have  always  been  passionately  fond  of 
the  historical  circumstance  of  their  king's  preservation  in  their 
national  tree.  To  this  hour,  there  is  not  a  town  in  England, 
and  scarcely  a  village,  but  bears  some  memorial  of  "  the  royal 
eak^'  in  the  only  pictorial  indication  that  pertains  to  the  people, 
which  is,  alas  I  but  in  the  signs  of  their  drinking-hous^  It 
was  in  vain  that,  for  wearing  oak-leaves  in  their  hats,  English 
peasants  were  doomed,  in  the  rdgns  of  William  and  Maiy^  and 
at  this  period  of  that  of  their  sister  Anne,  to  incarceration  in 
the  village  stocks.^  In  vain  did '*  singing  of  the  blithesome  soQg 
of  the  29th  of  May,''  subject  the  songster  to  the  pams  and 

^  Id  another  MS.  paper,  Brit  Miuenita,  addicwed  to  HutcfaiiiKm  in  1711  or 
1718»  thfi  dachesB  says,  "  Thk  ground,  which  was  eqjoyed  for  twenty  yeu*  ^ 
least  by  a  Frenchwoman  fp»<Aot{<  ejNiy,  vras  valued  to  me  %  the  Examiner  [apoio* 
^^eal  of  that  day]  at  10^0002.  Bat  let  this  be  as  it  win,  I  pay  a  certain  rent  ftr 
it  to  the  qoeea's  exchequer,  and  as  it  ia  her  ground,  the  green*clotfa  have  tai0i 
me  for  that  house  at  the  rate  of  300^  a-year.  It  has  cost  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough between  40,0002.  and  &0,OOOZ^  and  the  lease  of  it  was  bat  for  fifty  yesrs,  five 
«r  aixof  whidi  areran  oat  since  the  grant."  Iliis  last  tonark  dates  tbeqeeoi'i 
grant  of  this  demesne  of  the  crown  in  the  year  1707,  a  period  when,  in  bD  pro- 
bability, queen  Anne  did  not  covet  the  very  near  neighbourhood  of  the  dudieo* 
'  Conduct  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  pp.  298,  88S. 

*  Charles  II.  paid  a  visit  to  the  scene  of  lus  peril  after  his  aceession,  whflD  hB 
•nnof.  ftave  brought  away  this  acorn.     See  Pepys*  Letters. 

*  Swift's  Memcnrs  of  a  Parish  Clerk. 
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penalties  of  downisli  treason,  the  crime  being  expiated  in  the 
stocks  and  at  the  whipping-post.  The  song  had  got  possession 
of  the  English  heart,  nor  could  the  aboye  pains  and  penalties 
hinder  this  refrain  from  being  shouted,  even  in  the  stocks,  of — 

"Old  Pendrill,  the  miller,  at  risk  ofhis  blood, 
Hid  the  king  of  the  isle  In  the  king  of  the  wood." 

When  such  popular  predilections  are  remembered,  it  will 
not  excite  surprise,  that  all  the  wealth,  the  influence,  and  the 
enormous  military  power  vested  in  the  hands  of  her  husband 
could  not  prevent  the  &vourite  of  queen  Anne  from  being 
made  aware  of  the  indignation  of  the  people,  from  amongst 
whom  she  was  sent  three  epigrams  on  the  destruction  of 
Charles  II/s  sapUng-oak^  each  bitterer  than  the  other.  The 
first  is  endorsed, — 

"  Upon  TOoUng  np  the  royal  oak  in  St.  James's-park,  raised  from  an  aoom  set 
by  the  hands  of  Charles  11.,  who  brought  the  same  from  the  oakof  Boscobel, 
his  old  hiding-p]aoe«" 

*'THX  BOTAL  &APLIKO  OaZ. 

"  Whilst  Sarah  from  the  royal  gromid» 

Boots  up  the  royal  oak. 
The  Sliding,  groaning  from  the  womd. 

Thus  to  the  syren  spoke : 
'  Ah !  may  the  omen  Idndly  fiiil. 

For  poor  Britannis's  good  ; 
Or  else  not  only  me  you  fellp 

But  her^  who  owns  the  wood."" 

The  conduct  of  the  duchess  was  by  no  means  considered  as 
expiated  by  this  literary  castigation,  for  the  epigram  was  suc- 
ceeded by  one  more  stem : — 

"THX  Seasonablb  Cautiox. 

^  Be  cantionB,  madam,  how  yon  thus  provoke 
This  sturdy  plant,  the  second  royal  oak  ; 
For  sboold  yon  fdl  it,  or  remove  it  henoe. 
When  dead  it  may  revenge  the  vile  ofTenoe^ 
And  build  a  scaffold  in  another  plaoe^ 
That  may  ere  long  prove  fiital  to  *yoar  Grace!' 
Nay,  furnish  ont  a  nsefol  gallows  too, 
Sufficient  ibr  yoor  friends,  though  not  for  yon. 
Then  let  it  stand  a  moDnmoit  of  fimne. 
To  that  forgiving  prince  who  set  the  same ; 
For  should  it  fall  by  you  the  world  may  say. 
The  fiite  may  be  yuur  own  another  day." 

^  Queen  Anne. 
'  The  author  of  these  lines  signed  himself  "H.  G."  in  the  manuscripts  ot 
popular  poems  and  songs  collected  by  Bobert  earl  of  Oxford. — Harlelan  MSS., 
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A  diird  severer  xnouiticm  appeared  fiom  the  pablic:— 

'THX  MinunrBs  of  ths  Oak. 

"  Why  dMt  tiioa  root  me  up,  ungratelbl  fand? 
My  fikther  nved  the  king  who  nved  the  land. 

That  king  to  whom  thy  motiier  owed  her  fiune.^ 

•  •  •  #  • 

But  nnoe  the  malice  of  her  spawn,  your  graoe» 

RnrameB  to  rend  me  from  my  leBtang-plaoe^ 

Where  by  the  royal  Wid  I  firit  was  set. 

And  from  an  aeom  thrived  to  he  thus  great. 

Hay  I  be  hewed,  now  rooted  up  by  thee^ 

Into  some  lofty  frmous  triple  tree^ 

Where  none  may  swing  but  snch  as  have  betn^ed 

Hiooe  generons  powers  by  wMch  themselves  were  made. 

Then  um^  I  hope  to  gain  as  modi  renown. 

By  hanging  up  my  foes  that  cat  me  down. 

As  my  tall  parent,  when  he  bravely  stood 

The  monarch's  safeguard  in  the  trembling  wood. 

I  know  not  which  would  prove  the  next  good  things 

To  hang  ap  traiton^  or  preserve  a  king." 

Terrible  disputes  and  divisions  rent  the  queen's  cabinet 
council  from  the  hour  that  the  jealousy  of  the  family  junta 
was  excited  against  Robert  Harley^  tiie  ex-speaker  of  tbe 
house  of  commons :  some  indiyiduab  among  them  suspected 
that  the  queen's  consort  favoured  this  rivaL  .  Prince  George, 
hitherto  their  systematic  supporter^  had  been  at  this  period 
greatly  enraged  at  the  second  censure  parliament  had  cast  on 
his  administration  of  the  navy^  although  he  had  clearly  proved 
that  the  sums  voted  for  its  support  were  directed  to  other  chan- 
nels^ to  swell  the  armies  which  Marlborough  yearly  led  to  tbe 
fruitless  fields  of  Flemish  victories. 

An  ever-recurring  incident  in  the  life  of  queea  Anne  wa^ 
the  necessity  of  witnessing  daily  contentioDS  of  angry  men  in 
those  furious  debates  they  called  the  queen's  cabinet  coundk. 
The  persons  composing  them  had  little  respect  for  her  past 
conduct^  and  not  the  least  confidence  in  her  earnest  desire  to 
atone^  by  her  blameless  conduct  as  queen,  for  the  questionable 
course  which  had  brought  her  to  that  high  station ;  conse- 
quently, they  put  slight  restraint  on  their  evil  passions  if  ini* 
tated,  and  forgetting  the  deference  doe  to  a  lady,  as  well  as 
that  which  they  owed  to  their  sovereign,  scrupled  not  to  rage 
around  her  with  all  the  coarseness  and  fuiy  of  brutal  natores. 

This  is  an  alliuion  to  thr  iifflmdnls  whidi  pnrsaed  the  memory  cf  the  dndic* 
arlhorongh's  mother. 
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A  lemariLiUe  icene  of  this  kind  took  place  early  in  the  year 
1708^  when  the  queen  made  her  first  endeavour  to  free  herself 
from  the  chains  of  the  Marlboroi^hsy  and  to  displace  Godol* 
phin  as  lord  treasurer.  Her  majesty  told  Mr.  St.  John  her 
lesolutiony  and  sent  him  with  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Marl* 
ioroughy  having  first  read  it  to  her  messenger.  A  still  more 
otracxdinary  step  was,  that  the  queen  at  the  same  time  bade 
81  John  ''  tell  what  she  had  done  abont  town/^  which  he  did 
without  resdnre.  The  fint  week  in  February^  1708^  was  the 
period  of  this  stmg^,  whidi  prodnoed  an  extraordinary  excita* 
tioa  in  a  council,  where  her  majesty  presided  personally,  on 
die  CTening  of  the  seoond  Sunday  in  that  month.  When 
Harley,  who  was  the  minister  intended  by  the  queen  to  suc^ 
eeed  6od<dphin,  delirered  a  memorial  to  her  relating  to  the 
war,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  lonUtreasurer  Godolphin 
left  the  room  abruptly.  The  duke  of  Somerset  then  rose,  and 
pointing  to  Harley,  said  rudely  to  the  queen,  tiiat  ^  If  she 
suffered  that  £ellow  to  treat  of  affairs  of  the  war  without  the 
adfioe  of  the  general,  he  could  not  serve  her.'^^  The  queen 
soocumbed  to  the  stonn,  and  Harley  was  for  a  time  dismissed 
and  driven  from  her.  His  secretary,  Or^^,  was  arrested  and 
thrown  into  Newgate,  on  a  charge  of  correspondence  with 
IVance.  Harley  was  in  nearly  as  much  danger  from  the 
ministers,  who  thought  they  had  proof  strong  enoi^  of  his 
conrespondence  with  St.  Gormains ;  but  he  probably  reeeived 
intelligence  from  his  royal  mistress,  which  enabled  him  suo* 
eessfblly  to  recriminate  on  the  Jacobite  letters  of  Marlborougli 
and  Oodcdphin  to  keep  them  in  check.  The  imprisoned  secre* 
tary  of  Hailey  was  hanged;  his  petty  dealings  with  French 
htibes  came  out  in  that  inquiry,  which  was  to  have  implicated 
Ids  master.  It  was  likewise  ducovered,  that  the  queen  ex* 
tended  her  private  charity  by  sending  oomfarts  and  necessaries 
to  the  wretched  Qregg  in  prison,  by  her  physician  Arbutfanot^ 
A  political  ontay  followed^  but  it  was  proved  that  such  waa 
the  constsnt  custom  of  her  majesty  in  every  case.  Anne  waa 
most  unwilling  to  sentence  any  one  to  deadi,  and  when  forced 
•0  to  do,  tried  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  the  condemned  by 
her  secret  beneficence. 

>  Sootf  s  Swift  Cand^Gndom^  voL  xr.  p.  297. 
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The  great  magnates  in  the  triumphant  fiiction  vere  not 
ashamed  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  agitating  the  house  of 
commons  to  petition  the  queen  to  dismiss  Mrs.  Masham.^ 
Yet  some  heads  there  are,  whose  level  is  too  lowly  to  affori 
suitable  marks  for  the  launch  of  such  mighty  bolts.  The 
woman  was,  after  all,  but  a  common  chamber-maid,  a  mere 
knitter  of  knots  and  tier  of  strings.  The  English  parliament 
would  have  denounced  a  lady  of  the  bedchamber,  but  feared 
the  ridicule  that  would  have  attended  the  soleftm  displace- 
ment  of  a  dresser.  So  the  queen's  Abigail  escaped,  but  many 
ominous  notes  exist  regarding  the  vengeance  the  Marlboron^ 
duchess  longed  to  take  on  her  humble  rival  while  the  threat- 
ened petition  was  in  agitation ;  as  ^'Abigail  is  alarmed;  she 
knows  not  which  way  to  tum/'^  As  this  redoubtable  enemy 
iiad  been  a  servant-maid,  and  in  rank  was,  even  in  1708,  (not- 
withstanding the  £Eivour  of  her  royal  mistress,)  too  low  fir 
poUtical  vengeance,  the  combination  against  her  seems  suffi- 
ciently contemptible.  The  queen,  whose  personal  attentioDS 
to  her  dying  husband  made  the  assistance  of  Abigail  Mashami 
"as  a  handmaid  in  the  sick  chamber,  more  than  ever  needfdl 
to  her,  constantly  protested,  ^'  that  to  make  her  a  great  lady, 
or  a  political  power,  was  perfectly  against  her  will  and  wisL^' 

Marlborough's  threat  of  throwing  up  the  conunand  of  the 
army  every  time  the  queen  resisted  any  innovation  by  his 
family  junta,  was,  in  the  present  instance,  fully  suooessfiil; 
although  at  last  the  rod,  which  was  never  intended  to  £bJ1,  was 
shaken  so  often,  that  it  lost  the  desired  effect.  As  Harlqr  ^ 
been  driven  off  by  this  means,  the  duchess  was  determined  to 
try  what  a  similar  proceeding  would  do  in  her  case  towards 
dislodging  the  mutual  kinswoman  of  Harley  and  herself.  In 
utter  ignorance  of  how  she  had,  unawares,  broken  the  chann 
she  had  in  early  life  thrown  round  the  queen  by  inducing  her 
to  believe  that,  howsoever  rough  and  rude  she  might  be  in 
speech  and  writing,  yet  Sarah,  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  loved 
Anne  better  than  all  the  riches,  power,  titles,  and  other  good 
things  that  she  had  received  fiom  the  said  Anne,  she  went  with 
the  full  intention  of  playing  on  those  feelings,  totally  uncon* 

>  Coxe  MSS^  Brit.  Musemn ;  toL  zy.  *  Ibid. 

^  Lord  DBrtmooth's  Kotei. 
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idous  thaty  by  a  mere  accident,  her  own  loud  tongae  and  in* 
aolenoe  of  heart  had  exploded  sach  belief  in  the  queen's  mind 
beyond  any  possibility  of  self-deception.   ''The  day  before 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  writ  his  letter  to  take  leave  of  the 
queen,  in  February  1707-8, 1  waited  upon  her  majesty,  and 
told  her  '  that  she  was  not  pleased  to  tell  me  of  her  affairs  as 
formerly,  yet  I  had  an  account  of  erery  thing  from  my  lord 
Marlborough  and  lord  Godolphin,  who,  I  perceived,  would  be 
forced  to  leave  her  service  very  soon,  and  upon  that  account  I 
should  be  obliged  to  do  so  too ;  but  that  I  had  one  favour  to 
beg  of  her  majesty,  and  that  was,  that  she  would  please  to  give 
me  leave  to  resign  my  employments  to  my  children,  that  I 
might  have  the  satisfiiction  of  seeing  that  her  majesty  would 
permit  them  to  enjoy  these,  as  legacies  from  me  in  my  life- 
time,' ^'1 — a  reasonable  request !  to  render  hereditary  a  few  of 
the  greatest  places  about  the  royal  person  in  one  fi&mily  in« 
terest,  to  the  amount  of  6000/.  per  annum  according  to  the 
calculation  of  the  duchess,  and  upwards  of  9000/.  per  annum 
b^  the  calculation  of  the  opposite  party.     And  while  the  queen 
was,  at  every  turn,  sorrounded  by  the  holders  of  these  modest 
''legacies,^'  the  mother  would  take  the  maternal  right  of  rais* 
ing  as  many  furious  quarrels  in  the  royal  family  and  house- 
hold, as  had  been  her  wonted  custom  since  the  accession  of 
James  II.   The  queen  was  silent.     The  duchess,  after  a  pause 
for  assent,  went  on  with  her  oration  on  the  propriety  of  sanc- 
tion being  instantly  given  to  such  an  admirable  arrangement. 
**  I  observed,''  continued  she,  "  that  this  was  no  injury  to  any 
one,  as  I  thought  none  of  the  ladies  of  the  bedchamber  could 
be  disobliged  by  it ;  because  nobody  could  wonder  that  her 
majesty  should  have  so  much  consideration  for  me  as  to  do  thia 
on  my  account,  whom  she  had  honoured  so  long  with  her 
fovonr  and  friendship,  and  especially  since  my  daughters  were 
married  into  some  of  the  first  fiimilies  of  the  nation,  and  were 
of  a  quality  very  suitable  to  those  places,  according  to  all  the 
precedents  that  had  gone  before  them.     For  as  to  the  place 
of  groom  of  the  stole,,  which  was  the  most  considerable,  her 

*  Letter  of  the  dochess  of  Marlborough  to  Mr.  HatchixMoni  Cose  HSS, 
iaeditedy  Btift.  HoMiini. 
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majesty  might  TememW  that  lord  Bath  vas  grocmi  rf  the 
stole  to  king  Charles  II.,  lady  Arlington  to  the  qneen^dowager, 
[Catharine  of  BraganzaJ  lord  and  hidy  Peterborough  to  Idng 
James  II.  and  his  qaeen,  lord  Romney  [Heniy  Sidney]  to  king 
William  III.,  [being  a  peer  of  his  own  makingj  and  tlie 
eomitesB  of  Derby  to  queen  Mary,  her  majesty's  sister.  I 
added,  '  that  though  I  had  always  used  the  best  endeaTonrs  to 
serve  her,  yet  Ae  would  not  be  worse  served,  when  die  bad 
three  to  do  it  instead  of  one.'  '* 

**  All  this,''  ccmtmoes  the  dudiess,^  "  the  queen  heard '  very 
patiently,'  and  at  length  told  me  ^  that  she  could  not  grant  xoy 
request,  not  because  die  was  not  satisfied  that  my  duMren 
could  not  serve  her  without  giving  just  offence  to  any  one,  but 
because  she  should  never  part  from  me  as  long  a«  she  lived.' 
I  answered  in  the  most  grateful  maimer  I  could,  and  many 
kind  things  passed  on  both  sides ;  but  I  still  continued  to  picas 
the  queen  to  grant  me  the  &vour  I  desired  of  her,  and  the 
queen  denied  it  in  the  same  kind  way.  At  last,  the  whde 
ended  with  this,  that  if  the  duke  of  Marlborough  comU  con- 
tinue in  her  service,  I  should  not  desre  to  leave  her ;  but  if 
that  proved  to  be  impossible,  I  hoped  she  would  be  plessedi 
to  grant  my  request  of  resigning  my  places  to  my  duldren* 
The  queen  promised  me  die  would  do  it,  and  I  kissed  her  hand 
on  that  account.' '"  The  duchess  pursues  her  narrative  widb 
the  assertion,  ^  that  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  lord  Godd- 
phin  were  continued  in  their  places  by  the  interposition  of  the 
prince  George  of  Denmark."  Her  testinumy  is  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  histcvians  in  general,  who  pronounce  him  to  have 
been  more  inimical  to  that  party  than  the  queen ;  yet  that  the 
duchess  of  Marlborough  ever  deemed  him  the  fiist  friend  of  her- 
self and  her  paity,  can  be  ascertained  by  symptoms  more  cer- 
tain than  her  wordsj,  even  by  her  abstinence  from  abusing  or 
reviling  him.  The  persons  who  were  the  most  intimate  in  the 
palace,  or  with  the  ministry  of  queoi  Anne,  give  totally  diverse 
statements  on  this  head.  The  duchess  of  Marlborough's  pon- 
tive  declaration  was,  that  the  prince  was  the  friend  of  the  r^ 

^  Letter  of  the  dncheBB  of  Marlboioagfa  to  Mr.  HntcUnKm;  Cam  XS&» 
faedited,  Brit.  Mii»eum.  s  Conduct  of  the  Dodmi  of 
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yohitioniiiy  pttrty,  and  kept  the  queen  steady  to  its  interests 
whilst  be  li?ed;  and  the  result  of  eyenta,  which  we  see  from 
the  yantage-gronnd  of  neailj  a  centnry  and  a  half^  bears  out 
ber  asaertiosL  Hie  change  of  the  queen  was  too  sudden  after 
the  losi  of  her  spouse  to  be  a  mere  coincidence.^  Others 
dedare  that  prince  George,  in  the  kst  year  of  his  life,  was 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  government  of  the  fiimily  junta^ 
sad  would  have  deafed  the  administration  of  them,  lesmig, 
perforce,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  .at  the  head  of  the  army ; 
but  he  found  a  lamificstioai  of  the  endless  chain  all<*powerful 
in  his  own  domestic  rigime.  Grecxge  Churchill,  who  had  been 
his  &vount6  since  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  was  now  his  fiu^ 
totom  anddiapenaer  of  every  species  of  businass,  soon  showed 
slthoa^  he  was  himself  an  especial  bite  wrir  of  his  sister-iUf 
kw,  that  his  family  interests  were  paramount  to  any  party  by 
which  he  choae  to  designate  himself,  albeit  Geoi^  ChurduU 
tooned  himsdf  toiy,  and  even  Jacobite,  in  his  carouses. 

About  a  month  before  the  duke  of  Mariborough  departed 
fior  the  Fkmish  campaign,  his  brother  Geon^  informed  the 
pnnce  ''  that  Marlborough  was  determined  to  throw  up  the 
eonunand  of  the  army,  if  Mr.  Harley  and  his  eoUeagnes  dis« 
phced  lord  Grodolphin,  or,  indeed,  if  Mr.  Harlqr  was  suffered 
to  continue  in  place.'' — **  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  thus 
intimidated  by  Geoi^  Churchill,''  adds  Swift,  who  is  the 
historicsl  memorialist  of  Harley  himself,  '*  reported  the  matter 
to  the  queen,  and  time  fiuling,  and  the  service  pressing,  her 
majesty  was  fbioed  to  yield."  And,  as  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough said  carelessly  at  his  levee  next  morning,  ''  HaiiqF 
vas  turned  ont."^  The  head  and  front  of  Barley's  ofiending 
q^iesr  to  be  confined  to  the  fi^t,  that  he  had  becai  speaker  to 
the  eoonomical  tory  parliament  whidi  had  resisted  the  pnrfiise 
pant  that  queen  Amie  proposed  for  the  duke  of  MarlborcNigh 
at  the  commenoement  of  her  reign.  As  for  his  Jacotntism, 
Rgvding  wUdi  a  knd  outcry  is  made  by  the  Marlbwonghs, 
it  does  not  appear  from  the  view  ci  events  that  he  was  more 

>  lifc  of  BdmsBd  CUn^  OMtly  odmcidef  with  this  M^aomt,  voL  li. 
ff.  U5,  lie. 
'Sw&fs  Kttnmn  tekting  to  the  Chang^  in  the  Qneen'i  Minlfltiy.— Sootft 
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nncere  in  that  interest  tlian  themaelTes,  his  aim,  like  fheot, 
being  but  to  cajole  the  exiled  prince.  The  queoi  was  suffer* 
ing  at  this  time  from  her  constitutional  disease  of  ophthalmia. 
Prince  Oeorge,  who  often  took  his  place  in  the  house  of  lords 
as  duke  of  Cumberland,  and  now  and  then  made  a  speedi  in 
his  broken  English,  complained  '^  that  it  was  not  likely  tlie 
queen's  eyes  would  be  better,  since  she  was  detained  to  sit  op 
so  late  at  council/'  His  own  increasing  infirmitieB  made  eadf 
rest  very  desirable  to  him. 

An  alarming  crisis  was  at  hand,  which  drew  the  qoeen'i 
attentidn, — Scotland  and  the  northern  counties  of  En^bmd 
were  ready  to  burst  into  rebellion.  The  attempted  inTaaon 
of  Scotland,  in  the  spring  of  1708,  was  observed  to  ooctooa 
great  alarm  in  hermajesty's  mind,  and  an  utter  change  in  tbe 
style  of  her  speeches  from  the  throne.  Hitherto,  tibe  wori 
**  revolution''  had  never  passed  the  lips  of  her  majesty ;  neidier 
had  she  ever  mentioned  the  cause  of  it,  nor  anj  of  the  infr 
viduals  by  whom  it  was  promoted.'  The  persons  who  com- 
posed  her  speeches  had  tacitly  implied  that  she  succeeded  her 
father  by  hereditary  right,  and  was  not  an  elective  queen.  As 
the  danger  of  invasion  became  more  manifest,  the  qneen'i 
speech  found  a  new  appellation  for  her  brother;  formerly  be 
was  '  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales,'  but  since  the  year  170S 
he  was  called  '  the  Pretender,'  for  by  this  epithet  his  sister 
branded  him,  in  her  dismissal  of  the  parliament  in  the  aatmim 
of  1708.  It  may  be  observed,  that  this  epoch  formed  th^ 
third  change  of  the  feelings  of  queen  Anne  towards  him  since 
the  Bevolution. 

One  of  those  singular  scenes  took  place  at  this  crisis,  whidi 
tpld,  rather  touchii^ly,  the  divided  state  of  the  queen's  heait 
between  the  safety  of  her  country  and  the  danger  in  whidi 
the  last  near  relative  that  remained  to  her  was  involved.  Sir 
Geoi^  Byng,  when  he  sailed  to  intercept  his  invasion,  hnivf^ 
instructions  as  to  the  person  of  the  Pretender.  Some  in  connol 
had  proposed  "  measures  of  dispatch/'  (that  is,  the  proscrip- 
tion of  his  life,)  but  the  moving  appearance  of  the  qneen's 
flowing  tears  prevented  all  further  deliberation.     Hie  coano- 

^  Tindal's  Cantinnation,  voL  ii.  pp.  68-60.. 
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l)it)ke  up  in  confuflion.'  It  has  been  said^  that  the  queen^s 
brother  was  actually  taken  on  board  the  Salisbmy^  an  English 
ship  that  had  formerly  become  a  prize  to  the  French,  which  was 
now  recaptured  by  sir  George  Bjng  near  the  mouth  of  the  Forth 
at  the  time  of  the  attempted  invasion ;  and  that  sir  Greoi^ 
treated  the  young  prince,  according  to  the  queen's  orders, 
with  the  utmost  respect,  and  landed  him  on  the  French  coast* 
There  were  several  Jacobites  captured  on  board  the  Salisbury, 
who  stood  their  trials  for  high  treason.  The  queen  was  actually 
prevailed  upon  to  sign  the  death-warrant  of  one  of  them,  old 
lord  Griffin,  who  was  condemned  to  be  beheaded,  June  16, 
1708.  Swift  speaks  of  this  projected  execution  in  terms  of 
levity:  '^Thebojrs  of  the  town  are  mighty  happy;  for  we  are 
to  have  a  beheading  next  week,  unless  the  queen  will  inter* 
pose  her  mercy/'  In  &ct,  Anne  never  would  consent  to  the 
execution  of  the  old  Jacobite,  but  regularly  respited  him  every 
month,  till  he  pined  away  and  died  in  the  Tower,  in  1710. 
His  death,  it  is  affirmed,  was  occasioned  by  old  age,  and  not 
by  the  weight  of  the  queen's  death-warrant  hanging  over  him/ 
The  queen  must  have  known  lord  Griffin  from  her  earliest  in- 
fancy, for  he  had  followed  her  fitther  in  all  his  wanderings,  and 
attended  him  when  she  was  with  him  at  Brussels  and  Scot- 
land. He  was,  at  the  Revolution,  remarkable  for  his  personal 
fideUty  to  his  unfortunate  master,  and  was  lieutenant-colonel 
of  James  II/s  regiment  of  guards,  which  bore  the  name  of 
the  Coldstream.* 

Notwithstanding  the  pacification  effSected  in  the  spring, 
disputes  between  queen  Anne  and  her  prime-minister  Godol* 
phin  soon  became  frequent,  and  at  last  almost  interminablep 
during  the  summer  of  1708.  The  conduct  of  lord  Sunder- 
land, of  whom  the  queen  complained  often  that  he  treated 
her  with  personal  insult,  was  usually  the  subject  of  these  dif- 
feences.^  The  duchess  of  Marlborough  was  unwise  enough, 
after  she  had  fidled  in  driving  the  queen  to  any  distasteful 
loeasore,  to  send  lord  Godolphin  to  lecture  her  majesty  into 

*  Bixch  HS.,  4221,  art  6;  Brit.  Mnteoxn. 
*  Hlitory  of  Coniinraaes  agunst  William,  Ajokd,  Jbc^  p.  208. 
'  fiorke*!  Extinct  Peerage.  ^  Lord  Dartmoath'a  Kotei  to  Bnniat. 
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GOiaplianoe*  She  had^  withal^  no  judgment  in  regard  to  tiie 
importance  of  the  matter  on  which  she  summoned  this  aid. 
The  whig  premier  was  as  often  called  upon  to  settle  an  old* 
clothes  insurrection^  as  to  coerce  the  sovereign  in  her  ap- 
pointment of  a  dietary  of  the  church.  Once  the  queen 
would  not  submit  to  the  appointment  of  sir  James  Montagufl, 
the  brother  of  lord  Halifax,  to  some  post  thought  good  tat 
the  family  interest^  the  Montagues  having  become  connexiaDS 
of  the  junta  that  governed  England  since  the  marriage  of  die 
duchess's  daughter  with  the  heir  of  the  duke  of  Montague; 
therefore  the  diqnite  was  carried  on  vivaciouslj  hj  knd 
Oodolphin^  and  was  met  with  unyidding  obstinacy  by  the 
queen.  "  The  battle/^  wrote  lord  Godolphin,  ''  might  have 
lasted  till  midnight  if  the  clock  had  not  struck  three,  irhea 
the  prince  of  Denmark  thought  fit  to  come  in,  and  look  as  if 
it  were  dinner-time/'^  One  of  the  matters  in  diapotey  wbea 
the  prince  thus  broke  the  discussion  by  "  looking  anxioiulj 
for  his  dinner/'  appears  to  be  the  same  mentioned  in  the 
Walpole  State-Papersy  where  it  is  noted  that,  in  June  1708,  a 
struggle  ensued  between  queen  Anne  and  the  duke  of  Mail- 
borough,  relative  to  the  appointment  of  colonds  in  the  amy. 
Marlborough  declared,  and  certainly  with  justice,  that,  as  ge- 
neral, he  must  best  know  what  officers  were  the  most  deserviqg 
of  promotion*  Yet  the  offensive  exercise  of  the  queen's  pe^ 
sonal  will  in  this  matter  arose,  not  from  her  own  pleasoic^ 
but  to  gratify  her  husband,  prince  George ;  who,  in  his  tniiK 
had  been  solicited  by  his  favomite,  the  brother  of  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  George  ChuichilL  A  violent  diepute  ensued; 
colonel  Lillingston's  regiment  was  given  to  colonel  Jones,  the 
protigi  of  prince  Gteorge.  Marlborough,  although  hia  own 
brother  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  intrigue,  was  exceeding^ 
enraged,  and  wrote  a  letter  of  reproof  to  him,  while  the  whole 
of  his  party  took  the  queen  to  task.  There  was,  moreover,  % 
report  that  it  was  effected  through  the  agency  of  Mr.  Harley; 
and  Robert  Walpole,  then  secretary  at  war,  was  accused  of 
circulating  that  rumour.    George  Churchill  ran  with  the  duke 

1  Marllxiroagli  Correspondeiiee,  rol.  xL  p.  242;  Godolpliin  to  the  duke  of 
rflriboroagh*  June  18»  1706. 


of  Marlborough's  letter  to  the  queen  and  the  prmee^  who  were 
both  exceedingly  displeased  at  the  tenour  of  it.^ 

Daily  threats  of  impeachment^  notwithstanding  her  humble 
station,  continued  to  be  thundered  by  the  junta  against  the 
qneen's  Abigail,  although  great  diffi([nilties  certainly  existed  t6 
make  out  a  case,  either  pnbUo  or  private,  of  any  injuiy  done  t6 
Ae  duchess  of  Marlborough,  or  to  any  other  person,  by  her 
eautioas  and  quiet  kinswoman.  At  last,  the  duchess  found 
out  something  that  looked  like  an  invasion  of  one  of  her  right^ 
and  posted  off  to  Kensington-palace  to  make  a  thorough  ini 
VBstigation  of  the  same.  Kensington  was  the  place  where  th6 
queen  withdrew,  as  often  as  possible,  to  nurse  her  declining 
husband  in  the  quiet  and  good  air.  Sickness  and-  silence  have 
no  charms  for  the  gay  world,  even  if  they  are  the  lot  of  the 
lOyal  occupants  of  a  palace.  The  queen  and  Abigail  Masham, 
as  may  be  gathered  ftxnn  the  subsequent  narrative,  were  per* 
mitted  to  remain  almost  in  solitude  with  the  dying  prince^ 
when  the  enraged  dame  broke  upon  the  invalid  seclusion  of 
Kensington  with  fbrious  representations  of  the  injuries  they 
were  committing  against  her  vested  rights.  It  seems,  some 
ooort^py  or  gossiping  mischief-maker  had  been  commenting 
to  the  haughty  duchess  "  on  the  grand  apartments  in  which 
hsr  cooan  Masham  received  company,  whenever  her  friends 
visited  her  at  Kensington-palace.''  After  due  cogitation  on 
tiie  length,  breadth,  and  other  gec^raphical  particulars  of  the 
designated  apartmetits,  the  duchess  came  to  the  conclusion 
'^  that  they  must  be  the  same  which  had  been  fitted  tip  by 
king  William  finr  his  favourite  Keppel,  adjacent  to  his  royal 
smte^  and  that  they  had  been  subsequently  allotted  by  queen 
Anne  to  herf*  and  though  she  had  never  used  them,  and 
scarcely  knew  their  situation,  she  flew  off  to  Kensington,  with 
the  strong  determination  that  they  should  be  appropriated  by 
no  other  person. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  excessive  corpulence  <A 
prince  Qeorge,  joined  to  his  sufferings  both  from  gout  and 
aithma,  made  tiie  ascension  of  flights  of  stairs  almost  im« 

^  Tho  duchess  of  Marlborough's  letter  to  Mr.  Hatchinson ;  Cose  Fbpers,  Brit. 
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practicable  to  him ;  he  was  therefore  lodged  on  the  ground- 
floor  at  Kensdngton-palace,  from  whence  he  could  make  ahoit 
excmidons  for  air  and  exercise  amid  his  trees  and  plants,  of 
which  he  was  excessively  fond.  Among  his  &vonrite  tastes 
and  pursuits,  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  promoters  of  arbori- 
culture and  horticulture  in  England, — ^tastes  which,  fcHrtnnatdj 
for  the  country,  have  appertained  to  the  throne  for  the  pie- 
ceding  three  hundred  years,  giving  to  the  face  of  the  oountiy 
that  paradisaical  aspect  which  is  alwajrs  surprising  to  the  eyes 
of  foreigners ;  for  the  English,  whilst  sturdily  Umiting  as  muck 
as  possible  the  positive  power  of  their  monarchs,  are  the  most 
sedulous  mimics  of  all  their  personal  tastes  and  habits,  even 
when  they  have  happened  to  be  not  so  well  deserving  of 
imitation* 

The  queen,  in  the  utmost  anxiety  for  the  existence  of 
the  husband  whom  she  had  devotedly  loved  from  her  youth 
upwards,  arranged  to  their  mutual  convenience  the  rooms  at 
Kensington-palace,  sharing  with  him  a  suite  on  the  groond- 
floor,  for  they  always  inhabited  the  same  apartm^it.-  Of  courae 
it  was  a  mere  matter  of  necessity,  and  no  studied  disrespect  to 
her  grace  of  Marlborough,  that  her  majesty's  att^idants  in- 
habited  the  adjacent  apartments  on  the  same  floor,  that  thcj 
might  be  at  hand  to  give  assistance  to  the  queen  in  the  night; 
for  prince  Geoi^  had  been  in  danger  of  death  several  times 
that  spring  and  summer,  and  must  have  expired  in  the  suffo- 
cating spasms  of  coughing,  if  the  queen  had  not  raised  him 
in  her  arms,  and  supported  him  until  aid  could  be  summoned. 
It  was  impossible  for  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  to  be  in 
ignorance  of  these  circumstances  when  she  posted  to  Kea- 
sington  as  the  disturber  of  the  queen's  arrangements  relative 
to  the  comforts  of  her  dying  consort,  for  the  only  knowledge 
concerning  them  is  actually  gleaned  from  her  own  mannacryt' 
The  angry  inquisitor,  moreover,  marks  the  period  frdl  well,  by 
t>b6erving  "  that  these  occurrences  took  place  qfterMr,  Hari^ 
bad  been  turned  out,  and  Godolphin  and  Marlborough  oon* 
tinned  in  their  places  by  the  interposition  of  the  prince/'  Now 
this  was  in  the  spring  of  1708,  and  the  prince  was  defunct 

^  Letter  of  the  duche«  of  MarlboroDgh  to  Kr.  Hntchinson,  inedited  ;  Case  MBS. 
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before  six  montlis  had  passed  away.  "  Having  heard  acci- 
dentally/' says  the  duchess/  ''in  conversation  with  my 
friendsy  in  how  great  state  Mrs.  Masham  received  her  com- 
pany at  Kensington,  by  the  description  that  was  made  of  her 
chambers  I  had  a  great  suspicion  upon  me  that  she  had  made 
use  of  part  of  my  lodgings,  which  were  what  the  queen  had 
given  me,  vaifimnshed  for  me,  soon  after  her  coming  to  the 
crown,  and  had  particularly  expressed  to  me  '  that  they  were 
the  same  suite  that  my  lord  Albemarle,  king  William^s  Dutch 
&vourite,  had  in  his  reign.'  They  were  sufficiently  known  to 
the  housekeeper  and  all  the  servants  at  Kensington-palace.  I 
thought  it  was  strange  that  Mrs,  Masham  should  do  this 
without  my  consent;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  she  had  opportu- 
nities enough  of  doing  it,  because  I  seldom  made  any  use  of 
these  lodgings.  For  when  I  had  occasion  to  wait  on  the  queen 
at  Kensington,  I  chose  to  return  in  the  evening  to  my  ficunily, 
which  at  so  small  adistance  it  was  very  easy  to  do,  rather  than 
stay  there.''  Thus  the  apartments,  concerning  which,  in  the 
tme  spirit  of  the  dog  in  the  manger,  she  was  hastening  to 
snarl  and  wrangle,  although  furnished  for  her  at  the  queen's 
expense,  abe  had  never  occupied,  and  would  evidently,  by  her 
last  words,  have  made  it  a  grievance  if  obliged  so  to  do« 
''  However,  to  know  the  truth  of  the  matter,  I  went  to  Ken- 
sbgton,  and  ordered  the  housemaid  to  let  me  into  my  own 
lodgings ;  and  as  I  was  going  to  the  lower  rooms,  (for  my 
kdgings  consisted  of  two  floors,  one  under  the  other,)  the  nudd 
told  me  I  could  not  go  into  any  part  of  that  floor,  which  was 
divided  between  Mrs.  Masham  and  the  bedchamber  woman  in 
waiting.  Upon  this  I  went  to  the  queen,  and  complained  to 
her  *  of  meeting  with  »uch  usage  as  was  wholly  new  at  court, 
in  Mrs.  Masham's  taking  from  me  part  of  the  lodgings  which 
she  herself  long  ago  had  been  pleased  to  give  me;  and  the 
bedchamber  woman  in  waiting  had  been  put  into  another  pait 
of  them.'  •  The  queen  only  answered,  '  Masham  has  none  of 
yonr  rooms.'  She  repeated  this  so  often,  and  was  so  positive 
in  it,  that  I  b^an  to  believe  that  there  was  some  mistake  in 

*  Letter  of  the  dadie«  of  Horlboroagh  to  Mr.  Hntchinion,  inodited ;  Oona 
Pli^en,  Brit  Hmeam. 
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what  the  maid  had  told  me^  and  went  away^  begging  the  queen'i 
pardon  for  having  troubled  her  about  the  matter/'^ 
.  fiut  the  matter  was  not  destined  to  remain  thus  inabeyanoe. 
Instigated  by  her  suspicions  that^  by  some  means  or  otheri 
a  portion  of  her  own  deserted  suite  was  made  available  by 
somebody^  the  restless  dame  soon  made  another  incursion  en 
the  queen's  peace  at  Kensington.  '^  When  I  went  next  to 
Kensington/'  pursues  the  duchess,  ''  I  inquired  more  foDj 
about  it,  and  found,  not  only  that  Mrs.  Masham  had  done  ill 
I  suspected,  but  that  she  had  used  a  great  many  little  arts  in 
the  management  of  her  design.  She  got  the  bedchamber 
woman  in  waiting  to  be  removed  into  one  end  of  my  soite^ 
and  thus  had  the  chambers  wholly  to  herself  that  had  bdongal 
to  the  bedchamber  woman  in  waiting,  and  were  just  bqrond  mj 
lodgings  on  the  same  floor.  Any  one,  in  the  common  way  of 
thinking,  would  have  imagined  this  to  be  the  same  thing  as  if 
ahe  had  gone  herself  directly  into  my  lodgings,  since  the  bed> 
chamber  woman  was  removed  into  them  purely  on  her  aoooont) 
and  to  make  room  for  her  in  another  place.  I  tuppoaed  sk 
thought  she  could  give  the  whole  the  turn,  (if  any  noiae  ahooU 
be  made  about  it,)  that  it  was  done  for  the  convenience  of  tk 
queen's  women."  Thus  the  whole  a£hir  resolved  itself  into  tiie 
fact,  that  the  queen  had  put  her  chamber-attendant  in  a  vacut 
apartment  of  the  duchess's  deserted  suite,  and  Mrs.  Msaham 
had  got  the  use  of  those  rooms  this  attendant  had  vacated; 
thus  the  queen  was  borne  out  in  her  remark,  ^'  Masham  bai 
none  of  your  rooms."  She  was,  however,  suspected  of  oodp 
aionally  passing  through  them,  or  having  her  visitors  ushered 
through  them,  and  that  was  enough  to  incite  another  attack 
0n  the  queen.  '^  When  I  had  discovered  all  tiiis,  I  went  again 
to  the  queen,  and  told  her  *  that  I  could  now  satisfy  her  hov 
wrong  an  account  had  been  given  her  of  Mrs.  Masham  ^ 
having  taken  away  any  part  of  my  lodgings ;  for  I  had  jnat 
found,  by  all  the  evidence  possible,  that  she  certainly  had  done 
it.  for  I  had  just  then  been  in  the  upper  floor  for  the  hoois* 
maid  to  describe  to  me  what  part  it  was  ahe  had  taken  mlde^ 

1  Letter  of  the  dodiM  of  Ibrlbofongh  to  Mr.  HiitdiinMD.  inedited;  Cotf 
Papers,  Brit.  Haaenm. 
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BeatL^^  But  the  queen  still  persisted  in  sayings  ^  I  am  sure 
Hasham  has  taken  none  of  your  rooms  /  and  '  that  to  say  to 
the  contrary,  is  fidse  and  a  lie  I'  which  was  a  way  of  speaking 
I  had  never  heard  her  make  use  of  to  any  ohq,  till  she  came 
under  the  practices  of  Abigail.  I  desired  then  that  she  [the 
queen]  would  send  for  Mr.  Lowman,  the  housekeeper,  who 
was  the  proper  person  to  determine  in  this  matter,  and  knew 
best  'what  my  lord  Albemarle's  lodgings  were  which  her 
majesty  had  been  pleased  to  give  me,  and  what  Mrs.  Masham 
made  use  of  at  present.'  But  the  qu,een  said,  '  I  will  not  do 
that,  for  I  know  that  Masham  has  none  of  your  lodgings.'  I 
called  upon  Mr.  Lowman,  as  I  went  away,  to  talk  to  him 
about  the  matter ;  and  I  told  him  '  that  though  Mrs.  Masham 
had  taken  a  part  of  my  lodgings  and  joined  it  to  her  own,  yet 
as  the  queen  had. assured  me  that  she  had  not  done  it,  she 
must  be  imposed  upon  in  this  matter;  and  that  I  wondered 
how  a  bedchamber  woman  that  I  had  raised  from  nothing, 
should  think  of  taking  my  rooms  from  me,  who  would  not 
have  tsken  hers  without  her  leaye.'  As  I  expected,  the  report 
of  what  1  said  was  carried  immediately  to  Abigail,  and  next 
morning  she  sent  Mr.  Lowman  to  tell  me  'that  she  did  not 
know  that  the  lodgings  she  had  made  use  of  were  mine;  but  she 
had  begun  to  take  down  her  furniture,  and  would  immediately 
dear  them ;'  and  this  she  did  accordingly."' 

A»  the  summer  advanced,  the  symptoms  of  prince  Oeoige 
became  more  alarming.  The  queen  found  he  did  not  recover 
his  health  at  KensiDgton,  and  was  anxious  to  reniove  him  to 
Bath,  the  place  where  all  physidans  at  that  period  sent  their 
patients  for  restoration  of  health.  Before,  however,  the  royal 
household  removed,  the  angry  dame  of  Marlborough  paid 
another  visitation  to  Kensington,  on  her  suspicion  being  roused 
^uit  her  suite  of  rooms  had  again  been  invaded  by  Mrs. 
Masham.  ''Afterwards,"  says  the  duchess,'  ''upon  my  not 
^tahig  my  lodgings,  (which  you  will  easily  imagine  I  had  no 
9^eat  indination  to  do,  though  I  did  not  care  to  be  so  fiyr 
innilted  as  to  have  them  taken  from  me  against  my  consent,) 

*  LctUr  of  the  dncheu  of  Marlbonragh  to  Ur.  Hntchinflon;  Coze  MSS.,  Brit. 
^*"^  » Ibid.  » Ibid. 
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I  discovered  that  Mrs.  Masliam  had  made  use  of  them  agaixu 
I  complained  of  that  also  to  the  queen^  telling  her^  'Mrs. 
Masham  cannot  now  pretend  to  be  ignorant  whose  lodgings 
they  were/  Her  majesty  was  again  angry  and  positive,  say. 
ing,  'It  was  a  lie;  Masham  had  not  made  use  of  them.' 
Then  I  told  her  majesty^  '  that  I  could  bring  forward  before 
her  several  people  that  had  seen  her  goods  and  servants  in 
my  rooms.'  To  which^  almost  in  the  same  breath  in  whidi 
she  had  given  me  the  lie,  the  queen  asked,  '  How  could  she 
help  using  them?' — ^meaning,  I  suppose,  that  her  own  were 
too  little  for  her  grandeur!"  There  is  something  here  left 
untold  by  the  self-partial  narrator.  The  poor  harassed  queen, 
no  doubt,  asked  her  the  question  in  reference  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  suite  to  her  husband's  sick  room.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  IMrs.  Masham  was  given  another  suite  o£ 
apartments,  '^  suitable  enough  for  her  grandeur,"  observes  tiie 
taunting  duchess ;  "  and  it  is  very  remarkable,  notwithstand- 
ing all  this  rudeness  and  impertinence  to  me  upon  this  occasion, 
she  had  the  whole  house,  Kensington-palace  being  in  a  manner 
empty,  to  choose  her  lodgings  in."' 

It  may  be  remembered,  that  the  first  quarrel  between  Anne 
and  her  sister,  queen  Mary,  began  with  these  contemptible 
wrangUngs  about  lod^ngs.  As  the  Marlborough  ducheas 
commenced  her  court-career,  so  she  finished  it.  In  &ct,  it 
is  impossible  justly  to  accord  this  person  the  meed  of  greatness 
of  mind  or  character^  for  the  causes  of  her  contentions  weie 
despicable  for  their  pettiness.  Great  characters  never  contend 
for  trifles,  seek  for  affronts,  or  make  stormy  tumults  to  gain 
small  residts.  Greatness  is  inseparable  from  magnanimity: 
there  was  nothing  great  about  the  duchess  of  Marlborougfa, 
excepting  the  enormity  of  the  sums  of  money  she  amassed. 
Her  soul  dwelt  in  the  atmosphere  most  congenial  to  a  cham* 
ber-maid,  or  a  lodging-keeper,  and  seemed  most  in  its  de- 
ment contending  for  perquisites  of  old  gowns,  or  stoutly 
defending  encroachments  on  the  localities  of  dwelling-rooms. 

^  Letter  of  the  duchens  of  Marlborough  to  Mr.  Hutchinson ;  Coze  MSS ,  Bnt. 
Hnflemn.  Tlie  deserted  state  of  Kemtington-palaccj  at  this  period,  is  thus  gathered 
irom  the  duchess's  own  letter. 
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The  last  inbreak  of  the  duchess  of  Marlboroagh  on  the 
invalid  quiet  of  Kensington,  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
removal  of  the  queen  from  that  palace.  Her  majesty  retired 
to  Windsor  as  early  as  July,  not  to  the  royal  establishment  of 
her  stately  castle,  but  to  the  small  house  or  cottage  in  Windsor 
forest,  purchased  by  her  in  the  days  when  the  wrath  of  her 
Bister,  queen  Mary,  rendered  her  an  alien  from  aU  English 
palaces.  Thither  queen  Anne  brought  her  sick  consort,  and 
there,  unencumbered  by  the  trammels  of  royalty,  she  watched 
over  him,  and  sympathized  with  his  sufferings.  The  reason 
the  prince  passed  the  summer  at  the  small  house,  was  evidently 
because  the  site  of  Windsor-castle  being  high,  the  air  was  too 
bleak  for  his  cough.  The  duchess  of  Marlborough  was  pe- 
culiarly incensed  at  this  proceeding,  attributing  it  to  all  kinds 
of  furtive  intrigues,  in  these  words:'  ''Through  the  whole 
summer  after  Mr.  Harley's  dismission,  the  queen  continued 
to  have  secret  correspondence  with  him.  And  that  this  might 
be  better  managed,  she  stayed  all  the  sultry  season,  even  when 
the  prince  was  panting  for  breath,  in  that  small  house  she  had 
formerly  purdiased  at  Windsor,  which,  though  as  hot  as  an 
oven,  was  said  to  be  cool,  because,  from  the  park,  such  persons 
as  Mrs.  Masham  had  a  mind  to  bring  to  her  majesty  could  be 
let  in  privately  by  the  garden.*' 

The  queen  was  at  this  cottage  at  Windsor  when  the  news 
cf  the  victory  at  Oudenarde  reached  her.  Oudenarde  was 
gained  at  more  than  its  worth  on  the  Flemish  chess-board  of 
war:  it  cost  2000  men  on  the  victor's  side.  ''Oh,  Lord! 
when  will  all  this  dreadful  bloodshed  cease  ?"*  were  the  words 
of  queen  Anne  when  she  received  the  news,  tc^ther  with  the 
lists  of  the  killed  and  woimded.  Notwithstanding  the  grief 
of  heart  with  which  she  heard  the  tidings  of  these  useless 
•laughters,  it  was  indispensable  etiquette  for  her  to  return 
thanks  to  her  general,  and  pubhc  thanksgivings  to  God  for 
them.  The  first  she  performed  from  her  cottage  at  Windsor, 
in  the  following  letter  :— 

'  Condnct  of  the  Duclicn  of  Marlborough,  p.  228. 
*  Tindal'i  Conti&tutlon  of  Hapin,  voLiv.  p.  104. 
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Quzssr  Ajsftn  to  tub  Dues  of  HAB£BOBOuaH«    Anno  1708. 

{After  the  victory  of  Oudenarde.) 

"  Windsor,  July  6, 1708. 
**  I  want  words  to  express  the  Joy  I  have  that  yon  are  well  after  your  gl< 
toccess,  for  which,  next  to  Almighty  God*  my  thanks  are  doe  to  yon.  And,  in- 
deed, I  can  never  say  enough  for  all  the  great  and  fiiithftd  services  yon  haTe  ever 
done  me;  but  be  so  just  as  to  beUeve  I  am  as  truly  sensible  of  them  ad  a  gratdnl 
heart  can  be,  and  shall  be  ready  to  show  it  upon  all  occasions.  1  hope  yoa  eaimai 
doubt  of  my  esteem  and  iriendahip  for  you,  nor  think,  because  I  differ  from  yo« 
in  some  things,  it  is  for  want  of  either.  No;  I  do  assure  you,  if  yon  were  here, 
I  am  sure  yon  would  not  think  me  so  mnch  in  the  wrong  in  some  tilings  tm  I  fear 
you  do  now.  I  am  afraid  my  letter  should  come  too  late  to  London,  and  tb0»- 
fbre  dare  say  no  more,  but  tlmt  I  pray  Ood  Almighty  to  continue  his  protection 
ever  you,  and  send  you  safe  home  again.  And  be  assured  I  shall  ever  be,  rinocrdy, 

**  YourAmtMseerwmi^ 

'  Tindal's  Continuation  of  Rapin,  voL  iv.  p.  104. 
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Qneen  Aimers  quarrel  in  St.  VtaX'a  cathedral— SileoDe  imposed  cm  her  by  the 
duchen  of  Ifarlborougfa — Queen's  angry  correspondence  with  the  duchess— 
Queen's  progrea  to  Bath  with  her  invalid  consort — Pasquinade  on  the  qoeen't 
ititae  at  St.  Paul's — Letters  of  a  magician  to  queen  Anne — Death-bed  of  tho 
prinoe-consort,  Qeorge  of  Denmark-— Queen's  grief  by  her  husband's  corps^^ 
She  leares  Kenrington  for  St.  Jamei*8 — Her  anxiety  regarding  her  oonsorf  a 
finieral-— Her  sorrow  and  sednsion—- Oondoct  in  widowhood — Qoeen  important 
ed  by  parliament  to  marry  again— Her  answer — Her  alarm  at  MarlborougVa 
eooduct — ^Her  conference  with  lord  Cowper — Queen's  secret  councils  with  the 
dnka  of  Argyle — Queen's  diarity  to  her  sick  servant— Her  letter  of  reproof  to  the 
dnrhwi  of  Marlborongli — Queen  receives  a  taunting  letter  from  her— OodolpliiB 
appeals  to  the  queen  against  Dr.  Sacheverel — Queen  consents  to  his  imprison* 
ment — Verses  left  on  the  queen's  toilet — Fac-simile  letter  of  the  queen-* 
Queen's  estiangement  from  the  duchess  of  Kaxlboroagh— Queen's  mysteriooa 
proceedings — Her  secret  oouncils — Her  dissension  with  Qodolphin ;  with  the 
duke  of  Marlboroogh — Her  stem  reception  of  bis  duchow  Her  impractica- 
bility in  conndL 

Thb  yidary  of  Oodenarde  obliged  the  qaeen  to  make  her 
usual  state  pioceasion  to  St.  Paul%  for  the  purpoee  of  re* 
tnming  thazdu  for  the  suoceaa  of  her  arma^  which  thankagir- 
ing  was  appointed  for  August  19,  1708.  The  duchess  of 
Harlboioughy  who  deeoied  herself  ^e  heroine  of  the  day,  was 
lemarkably  full  of  bustle  and  business  on  such  occasions. 
Among  other  important  affairs  connected  with  her  office  as 
mistress  of  the  robes,  she  arranged  the  queen's  jewds  in  the 
mode  she  chose  them  to  be  worn.  But  when  the  royal  cortige 
was  in  progress  half  way  up  Ludgate-hiU,  the  duchess  haiqpen- 
ing  to  oast  her  eyes  on  the  queen's  dress,  made  the  notable 
discorery  that  all  her  majesty's  jewels  were  absent, — ^a  great 
disrespect  to  the  occasion,  and  especially  to  her.  Her  rage 
broke  out  instantly,  but  what  she  said  or  did  to  induce  an 
overflowing  torrent  of  words  from  the  lips  of  the  usually  tad- 
turn  queen,  has  not  been  recorded.  It  is  certain,  however, 
{hat  they  entered  St.  Paul's  cathedral  quarrelling^  the  queen 
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retorting  the  taunts  of  her  companion  so  loudly^  that  the 
intrepid  dame  experienced  some  alarm^  not  at  the  anger  of 
the  queen^  but  lest  the  people^  who  detested  the  duchess^  should 
overhear^  and  take  an  imdesirable  part  in  the  contest.  The 
queen  continued  to  speak  loudly  and  angrily  after  thej  had 
both  taken  their  places  in  the  cathedral^  on  which  the  duchess 
insolently  told  her  royal  mistress  '^  not  to  answer  her ! ''  or^  as 
other  accounts  say^  bade  the  queen  ''to  hold  her  tongue !'' 

The  queen  had  endured  much^  but  this  insult,  which  she 
never  foi^ot,  brought  all  heart-burnings  to  open  and  angry 
discussions.  The  duchess  of  Marlborough  never  committed 
an  outrage  against  her  much-enduring  mistress  without  in- 
stantly flying  to  her  bitter  pen,  and  stamping  the  ^'aiiy 
nothingness ''  of  uttered  words  with  the  visible  and  permanent 
injuries  of  written  documents.  No  sooner  had  she  obtained 
a  letter  from  her  husband,  which  she  thought  reflected  on  the 
queen,  than  she  enclosed  it  to  her  majesty  in  the  following 
meek  epistle : — 

THB  Dttchess  07  Hablbobouoh  TO  Qussx  Amrs.^ 

[August,  1708,] 
"  I  cannot  help  sending  your  majesty  this  letter,  to  show  how  exactly  Ind 
Marlborough  agrees  with  me  in  oinnion  that  he  has  now  no  interest  with  ym^ 
though,  when  I  said  so  in  the  church  a  Thursday,  you  were  pkased  to  say  it  was 
untrue.  And  yet  I  think  he  will  he  suipriscd  to  hear,  that  when  I  had  taken  sq 
much  pains  to  put  your  jewds  in  a  way  that  I  thought  you  would  like,  lfn» 
Masham  could  make  yon  refhse  to  wear  them  in  so  unkind  a  manner^  becane 
ihixt  was  a  power  she  had  not  thought  fit  to  exercise  before. 

"  I  will  make  no  reflections  on  it,  only  that  I  must  needs  obaerre  that  yoor 
migesty  chose  a  very  wrong  day  to  mortify  me,  when  yon  were  jut  goin^  to  i^ 
turn  thanks  for  a  victory  obtained  by  my  lord  Marlborough.'^ 

In  answer  to  this  tirade  on  petty  affronts^  the  queen  replied 
with  more  dignity  than  usual : — 

QuBEN  Amn  TO  THX  DucHzss  OF  Mablbobottgh. 

[Sunday.] 
**  After  the  commands  yon  gave  me  on  the  thanksgiying-day  of  not  ausweriiy 
you,  I  should  not  have  troubled  you  with  these  lines  but  to  return  the  duke  of 
Marlborough's  letter  safe  into  your  hands ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  I  do  not  wf 
any  thing  to  that,  or  to  yours  which  enclosed  it." 

Had  the  queen  always  assumed  the  tone  perceptible  in  this 

answer^  she  would  have  been  spared  many  an  insult  from  her 

ungrateful  servant^  who  returned  to  the  charge,  it  ia  true,  in 

*;ply,  but  struck  her  sails  in  the  conclusion  of  her  despatch  ^— 

^  Conduct  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  p.  219. 
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TEE  DU0HB88  OV  HaSLBOBOTTGH  TO  QTTSEir  AlTSB. 

"  I  ahonld  not  trouble  your  xmgesty  with  any  aniiwer  to  your  last  abort  letter 
bit  to  explain  what  yoa  seem  to  miatake  in  what  I  said  at  chnrch.  I  desired 
jptw  not  toamwer  me^  for  fear  of  being  overheard;  and  this  yoa  inteipret  as  if/ 
had  deabned  jro»  not  to  answer  am  at  all !  whidi  was  &r  from  my  intention, 
Ibr  the  whole  end  of  my  writing  to  yoa  so  often  was,  to  get  yoor  'answer  to 
aeferal  things  ui  which  we  differed, — if  I  was  in  the  wrong,  that  yoa  might  con- 
▼ince  me,  and  I  shonld  veiy  readUy  have  owned  my  mistakes.  But  since  yoa 
hare  not  been  pkMsod  to  show  them  to  me,  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  said 
several  things  that  are  wuiiwiMfai^. 

"  The  word  command^  which  yoa  use  at  the  beginniilg  of  yoor  letter,  is  very 
unfitly  sopposed  to  come  from  me.  For  though  I  have  always  writ  to  you  as  a 
friend,  and  lived  with  yoa  as  such  Ibr  so  many  years,  with  all  tlie  truth,  and 
haDesty,and  lealfor  yoor  service  that  was  posable,  yet  I  shall  never  forget  that 
I  am  your  sohject^  nor  cease  to  he  a  faithfbl  one." 

Many  years  had  passed  away  since  the  grand  duchess  had 
condoded  a  letter  to  her  royal  mistress  in  a  style  so  well 
befitting  their  respective  stations* 

Other  griefe  than  those  occasioned  by  the  arrogance  of  her 
palace-dictator  pressed  on  the  queen's  heart.  The  symptoms 
of  the  prince  required  change  of  air,  and  in  a  few  days  after 
her  stormy  procession  to  St.  Paul%  she  commenced  an  easy 
progress  with  him  to  the  west  of  England.  ''  The  prince  of 
Denmark,  being  very  much  indisposed  with  asthma  this 
sammeTy  was  adrised  by  his  physicians  to  go  to  /A«  Bath,  and 
her  majesty,  who  was  ever  eminent  for  her  conjugal  affectionj 
as  another  proof  of  it,  resolved  to  attend  him  thither;  and 
aoooidingly  her  majesty  and  the  prince  set  out  the  26th  of 
August  at  Windsor,  designing  to  sleep  at  Oxford  that  night. 
At  their  mitrance  into  Oxfordshire  they  were  met  by  the  earl 
of  Abingdon,  lord-lieutenant  of  that  county,  the  high  sherifi^ 
and  most  of  the  gentlemen  of  that  county,  and  at  some  dis- 
tanoe  from  Oxford  by  the  vice-chancellor,  doctors,  and  masters 
m  their  robes,  on  horseback ;  and  thus  they  were  attended  to 
Chiist-chuich,  where  they  supped.  Hie  next  day,  the  queen 
was  pleased  to  honour  the  university  with  her  presence  in  con- 
i^ocation,  where  the  university-orator  congratulated  her  arrival 
among  them,  and  many  of  the  courtiers  wero  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  i«l.d.  From  the  convocation-house  the  queen 
went  to  the  theatre,  where  she  was  entertained  with  a  vocal 
and  iostmmental  concert,  and  several  poesies  were  exhibited 
h  honour  of  her  visit.    She  was  afterwards  entertained  by  the 
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university  at  dinner,  and  then  set  ont  with  the  prince  for  Cirea. 
cester,  where  she  rested  that  night,  and  the  next  day  reached 
tJ^e  Bath.  They  were  previously  met  on  the  borders  of  tlie 
county  of  Somerset  by  the  high-sheriff  and  gentlemen  of  tibe 
shire,  and  within  half  a  mile  of  the  dty  of  the  Bath  by  two 
hundred  maids,  richly  dressed  in  the  costume  of  Amazons,  and 
at  the  west  gate  by  the  mayor  and  corporation  in  their  &r- 
malities,  who  attended  them  to  the  Abbey-house,  which  iras 
prepared  for  their  reception^.  The  night  dosed  with  illumiM- 
tions,  and  other  popular  manifestations  of  joy/' ^ 

The  same  autumn  the  queen's  statue  was  completed,  whidt 
is  still  in  the  area  before  the  west  door  of  St.  Paul's  cathedrd. 
Bird,  the  sculptor,  received,  by  a  very  odd  computati<Hi,  250L 
for  this  statue,  for  each  of  the  four  allegorical  figures  round 
the  base  the  sum  of  220/.,  and  50/.  for  the  arms  and  shidd.' 
Ab  a  work  of  art,  the  statue  of  the  que^  has  been  furious^ 
abused ;  it  has,  however,  the  merit  of  personal  reaemhhnce. 
Just  as  the  figure  was  placed  in  its  present  situaticm,  pnblie 
rumour  was  universal  that  the  queen  meant  to  free  bersdf 
from  the  domestic  tyranny  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  and 
all  the  whigs  foresaw  their  ensuing  banishment  from  the  paUic 
wealth  whicb  they  were  actively  and  greedily  imbibing.  As 
outcry  was  raised  against  the  poor  statue,  of  the  most  ma- 
lignant description;  pasquinades  issued  daily, 'in  which  the 
original  was  not  spared.  Indeed,  all  sorts  of  vices  were  attri* 
buted  to  Anne  with  unsparing  calumny,  in  order  to  degrade 
her  in  the  eyes  of  her  loving  people  against  the  day  when  per^ 
ties  should  try  their  strength.  A  malignant  epigram,  wUdi 
was  found  one  night  appended  to  the  statue,  is  attributed  to 
the  pen  of  the  politician-physician.  Dr.  Oarth.  In  positiTe 
terms  it  accuses  the  queen  of  the  habit  of  intoxication,  wben, 
at  the  most,  over-indulgence  in  eating  and  drinking  more  rich 
food  and  strong  wine  than  was  wholesome  for  a  person  who 
had  no  great  personal  fatigue  to  endure,  is  all  that  can  be 
justly  laid  to  the  charge  of  qUeen  Anne.  Had  it  been  moi^ 
her  domestic  foe,  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  in  the  malicioos 

*  Life  of  her  late  mnjcsty  Queeii  Anne;  in  t\TO  vols. 
■  Life  of  Sii^  Christopher  Wren,  by  EUnes,  p.  491. 
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duuncter  she  afterwards  drew  of  the  queen,  would  have  been 
detighted  to  mention  any  time  when  she  had  actually  seen 
her  royal  mistress  in  a  state  of  inebriety;  but  she  only  notices 
tibat  calumny  to  deny  it.'  The  documentary  assertions  which 
finten  on  queen  Anne  this  disgraceful  imputation,  are  con* 
tained  in  the  correspondence  of  baron  de  Schutz  (envoy  from 
Hanover  to  England)  to  the  baron  de  Bothmar  (Hanoverian 
minister  at  the  Hague);  the  former  says  that  Cadogan*  had 
tdd  him,  ''  that  he  considered  the  greatest  advantage  to  the 
whigs  was,  the  continuation  of  the  war  of  the  emperor  against 
France.  He  likewise  thought  that  the  deaths  of  Louis  XIY ., 
the  Pretender,  and  queen  Anne  would  be  advantageous  to 
them,  and  very  likely  to  happen ;  for  the  first  was  old,  the 
second  consumptive,  and  as  for  queen  Anne,  that  she  got 
drank  every  day,  as  a  remedy  to  keep  the  gout  &om  her 
stomach.'^*     Otuth's  epigram  is  as  follows  .*— 

'Vxtns  cat  Qunir  Ainra's  Stitux  nr  Br.  Pattl's  Cmmca-TiBD.^ 

^  Hera  miglity  Amm's  ttstae  plmsd  we  And, 
Betwixt  the  darling  pMsions  of  her  mind,— • 
A  brandy-diop  before,  a  charch  behind. 
But  why  thy  bock  tmn'd  to  that  sacred  plaoGb 
Am  thy  unhi^py  fkther's  was  to  grace  P 
Why  here,  like  Tantalus  in  torments  placed. 
To  Tiew  thoee  waters  which  thon  canst  not  taste  P 
Though  by  thy  proffer'd  globe  we  may  perceive^ 
That  for  a  dnun  thoa  the  whole  world  wonldst  ^re.** 

"Whilst  the  decline  and  illness  of  the  queen's  consort  be« 
came  matter  of  conversation  and  speculation  throughout  Eu- 
rope, an  Italian  magician  wrote  several  letters  to  her  majesty^ 
which  now  remain  in  the  State  Piq)er*office.  They  are  indited 
inrather  elegant  Italian,  and  written  in  the  true  Italian  hand 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  writer  professes  to  be  a. 
noUeman  in  distress, — an  Italian  philosopher  of  anti-catholic, 
principles;  but  his  domain  pertained  to  the  state  of  Asti,  near 
tbe  seat  of  war,  on  the  Italian  side  of  Piedmont,  where  he  was 
tonounded  by  persecuting  papists,  who  neither  relished  his 
liberal  prindplen^  nor  his  profession  of  art-magic.     In  oonae«* 

^Chsmter  of  Queen  Ainie,by  tiie  dqcheai  of  Marlboroogfa;  CoxeMSS. 

^  Cadogan  was  a  tool  of  the  Marlborough  fii^on.  ^ 

'  Hanorer  Papers,  Macpherson,  1703,  vol  ii.  p.  503. 

«  Add.  MSS.  6832,  foL  144  ^ 
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quence  the  French  armies  had  totally  rained  him,  and  dem- 
tated  his  estate;  they  had  done  him  mischief  to  the  amount  of 
30,000  English  poimds  sterling.  He  would,  however,  be  con* 
tented  if  her  high  and  mightiest  majesty  of  Great  Britain 
would,  out  of  her  beneficence  and  good  grace,  accord  him 
10,000/.  sterling  English  money.  Principe  Eugenio,  (piinoe 
Eugene,)  he  adds,  knew  him  right  well,  and  could  inform 
queen  Anne  that  he  was  a  true  sufferer  in  the  Protestant 
cause.  He  moreover  insinuates,  that  principe  Eugenio  was  a 
customer  of  his  in  some  of  his  magical  quackeries,  an  assertioii 
which  irresistibly  recalls  the  memory  of  the  proeecution  of 
that  prince's  mother  in  the  cJumbre  ardente,  as  a  custxmier  of 
La  Voisin. 

The  first  letters,  although  too  long  for  direct  tranftlalion, 
seem  to  be  appeals  deserving  of  the  queen's  attention,  bdng 
evidently  penned  by  a  man  of  erudition  and  refinement.  It 
is  not  possible  to  tell  whether  any  notice  was  taken  of  them 
by  the  queen  or  prince  George,  who  is  apparently  the  object 
of  the  application,  as  he  is  repeatedly  named  in  the  course  of 
the  correspondence,  with  allusions  to  his  fidling  health.  The 
last  letters  contain  the  gist  of  the  writer's  mind ;  he  there 
very  frankly  offers,  in  consideration  of  the  ten  thousand  goi^ 
neas,  (which  he  trusts  queen  Anne  will  award  him  in  compen- 
sation  of  all  he  has  suffered  in  her  cause,)  to  send  her  his 
famous  elixir  of  life,  which  will  restore  her  to  her  former 
beautiful  youth,  and  will  entirely  heal  and  restore  the  serene 
Danish  prince,  her  spouse,  and  make  him  as  handsome  and 
young  as  ever.  Likewise,  if  she  will  give  him  a  place  in  her 
Tower  of  London,  he  will  there  work  for  her  in  his  wonderful 
art  of  alchymy,  turning  all  her  old  copper,  pewter,  tin,  brass, 
and  lead  into  the  purest  gold  and  silver.  Thus,  another  Ray- 
mond Lully  volunteered  to  be  master  of  the  Mint.  It  hap- 
pened that  queen  Anne  had  put  her  affairs  of  that  dqNutmeDt 
in  very  differ^it  hands,— «ven  in  those  of  sir  Isaac  Newton, 
who  was  then  master  of  her  Mint.  No  indication  appears  that 
queen  Anne  gave  any  encouragement  to  this  earlier  Cag^iortro 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  said  that  there  are  no  archives 
of  any  sovereigii  in  the  world  but  what  contain  similar  temp- 
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tations  and  proposals.  Queen  Elizabeth  w^  beset  mih.  them 
all  her  life,  and^  in  some  instances^  gave  heed  to  their  wretched 
delusions;  queen  Mary  II.  consulted  vulgar  fortune-tellers^ 
but  there  is  no  weakness  of  the  kind  at  present  discovered  of 
queen  Anne^  whose  name  is  in  no  way  connected  with  occult 
practices^  or  with  any  encouragement  given  to  the  writer  of 
these  curious  letters  preserved  in  the  State  Paper-office.  But 
her  majesty  was  much  molested  with  mysterious  missives  from 
Italy^  which  are  extant  in  the  same  collection, — witness  the 
letters  written  by  order  of  the  pope,  very  afifectionately  claiming 
her  as  a  dear  daughter  of  his  church.  How  queen  Anne  de- 
served these  tender  greetings  cannot  be  guessed,  excepting^,  as 
before  remarked,  the  pope  considered  ''the  healing-office ''  a 
sign  of  her  compliance;  but  Henry  VIII.,  queen  Elizabeth, 
and  all  the  sovereigns  of  the  Beformation,  practised  the  same. 
The  solution  must  therefore  be  left  unexplained, — only  remark* 
ing,  that  if  the  Boman-catholic  religion  had  been  cherished  by 
no  other  person  more  than  by  queen  Anne,  it  must  have  lon^ 
ago  disappeared  from  Europe. 

The  queen  thought  her  husband  perfectly  recovered  on  her 
Ktum  from  Bath.  Her  people  felicitated  her  on  her  hopei% 
and  poured  in  congratulatory  addresses  on  his  convalescence* 
Prince  George  himself  knew  better;  and  when  the  queen 
prepared  to  take  her  usual  excursion  to  the  October  spoits 
at  Newmarket,  he  entreated  her  not  to  leava  him.  Bishop 
^Hute  Eennet,  then  attending  the  court,  and  officiating  at 
dirine  service^  makes  the  following  remarks,  in  a  letter,^  dated 
October*  2,  1708:— 

"  On  Thunday  nigbt  I  wb8  pranod  away,  by  oommaDd,  into  senrioe  hers  tb* 
Md  moniing,  ftr  want  of  ordiiuury  chaplains,  which  I  wish  it  were  in  my  powef 
to  Tectify,  tluit  yon  might  see  the  duties  of  wuting.  I  was  nnder  the  sad  appre* 
^^emioo  of  being  harried  away  to  Newmarket ;  but  her  migesty  resisting  ths 
*^oe  of  her  physicians,  was  pleased,  yesterday,  to  comply  with  a  motion  [wish] 
cf  the  prince^  aiid  declared  her  resolution  of  ttoi  going  this  season  to  Newmarket 
which  is  a  great  joy  to  most  of  the  good  conrticis,  and  gave  the  ladies  a  new 
Ittrai, — ^that  she  who  governs  the  nation  so  well,  can  gorem  herseslf  so  weU  as 
*^Ts  to  oblige  her  hnsband." 

I^e  comment  of  the  literary  bishop  is  certainly  true;  the 
fpeen  enjoyed  a  degree  of  domestic  felicity  which  had  not  then 

1  Inedit«d  Laosdowne  MSS.,  825,  foL  79. 
▼OU  nil.  y 
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been  witnessed  in  tiie  life  of  a  qneen-Tegnant.  There  are  fl09M 
panegyrical  lines  to  be  seen  in  the  print-room  at  the  British 
Museum,  representing  qneen  Anne  and  her  consort  in  the 
same  engraving,  in  profile.  The  poetry  is  fulsome,  like  most 
of  that  stamp,  yet  the  conjugal  hi^piness  of  Anne  is  wdl 
expressed  in  the  first  lines : — 

''Hie  on]y  married  qneen  thtt  ne'er  Imew  rtrift^ 
ControIUng  monaidu^  but  tobmunve  wi&; 
Like  angels'  aigha  her  downy  paanona  mare. 
Tenderly  loving  and  attracting  love. 
Of  ereiry  grace  and  virtoe  she^t  potewt^— 
Was  mother,  wife,  and  qneen,  and  all  the  best."* 

Among  the  struggles  in  the  political  worid,  much  agitatioQ 
fzisted  to  carry  the  point  of  inducing  the  queen  to  receiTe  the 
whig  republican^  lord  Somers,  as  her  lord  president  of  ooonciL 
On  that  head  lord  Grodolphin  obserres,  ''that  the  duke  of 
Somerset  had  told  him,  with  the  air  of  a  great  minister,  'tint 
the  queen  had  no  aversion  to  Somers;  but  he  had  once  dis- 
obliged the  prince,  and  it  was  vain  to  suppose  he  would  ever 
raffer  his  appointment/^'^     A  few  days  afterwards^  Godolphin 
wrote  these  words  to   the  duchess  of  Marlborough :  "  The 
prince  seems  in  no  good  way  at  all,  in  my  opinion,  as  to  health; 
and  I  think  the  queen  herself  seems  now  much  more  appre- 
hensiye  of  his  condition,  than  I  have  formerly  known  her  oa 
the  same  occasion/'  *     The  intimation  thus  conveyed  gave  rise 
to  a  proceeding,  on  the  part  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborou^ 
which  must  have  wofnlly  increased  the  anguish  that  rent  the 
heart  of  the  queen ;  for  it  is  no  slight  aggravaticm  to  aonow, 
when  hard  fate  obliges  any  one  to  suffer  the  extremity  of  grief 
in  the  presence  of  a  sneering  enemy,  who  has  aright  toiubnide 
as  an  evil  observer,  watching  and  commenting  on  every  emotion 
that  takes  place  round  the  bed  of  death.   And  such  (as  will  be 
speedily  shown  from  her  own  narrative)  was  the  fiendish  con- 
duct of  the  cruel  woman  who  played  the  part, — ^firstly,  of 
Anne's  temptress  to  all  the  evil  she  did  commit ;  and  lastly, 
of  her  reviler  and  calumniator. 

The  unhappy  queen  was  assiduously  attending  on  her  dying 

'  FHvate  Correspondenoe  of  the  Dacfaeas  of  Marlborough,  vol.  L  p.  I6d. 
>n>id.;  letters  of  Godolphin  to  the  dncfacM,  p.  170. 
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Irasband,  performing  all  the  offices  for  liim  of  a  tender  and 
patient  inme^  when  one  of  the  hatefiil  miasivefl  of  the  duchess 
of  Marlborough  was  put  into  her  hands.     It  was  in  her  usual 
fltjrle  of  insult ;  no  mercy  of  common  decency  or  respect  to  the 
poor  queen's  grief  was  shown^  hut  her  intimation  of  taking 
advanti^e  of  her  high  court-offices^  and  intruding  her  detest* 
able  preaenoe  at  the  bed  of  death,  was  prefaced  by  these  words, 
justly  termed  offensiye  by  her  late  biographer :'  "  Though  the 
last  time  I  had  the  honour  to  wait  upon  your  majesty,  your 
usage  of  me  was  such  as  was  scarce  possible  for  me  to  imagine, 
or  any  one  to  believe  ..../'     The  queen  had  scarcely  read 
these  lines,  when  the  insolent  writer  entered  her  presence ;  for^ 
craftily  expecting  exclusion  from  the  sick-room  of  the  prince^ 
ahe  had  brought  her  letter  herself,  and  taking  advantage  of  her 
privil^e  as  mistress  of  the  robes,  she  boldly  followed  its  deliveiy, 
and  thrust  herself  into  the  presence,  before  Anne  could  order  her 
to  be  excluded.  The  queen  received  her  ooolly,a&d  as  a  stranger. 
The  duchess  was,  in  consequence,  as  much  exasperated  as  if 
she  had  deserved  a  different  reception.     According  to  the  tefr^ 
timony  of  an  eye-witness,  *'  the  deportment  of  the  duchess  of 
Marlborough,  while  the  prince  was  actually  dying,  was  of  such 
a  nature,  that  the  queen,  then  in  the  height  of  her  grief,  was 
not  able  to  bear  it.''     Agony  conquered  the  timidity  witk 
which  this  overbearing  spirit  had  always  inspired  Anne ;  and 
assuming  the  mien  and  tone  of  sovereign  majesty,  she  said  to  the 
duchess,  with  marked  displeasure  in  her  countenance,  *'  With- 
draw !'"     For  once,  the  queen  was  obeyed  by  her.     In  a  few 
minutes  death  dealt  the  blow,  and  made  Anne,  queen  of  Great 
Britain,  a  widow,  after  a  happy  marriage  of  twenty  years'  dura* 
tion,  unrufBed  by  a  dispute  and  uninterrupted  by  a  rival  on 
^ther  side.    The  prince  died  at  Kensington-palace,  October  28, 
1708,  o.  8.     He  was  bom  at  C<q)enhagen,  Februaiy  29, 1668  ; 
^consequently,  the  birthday  of  the  prince-consort  occurred  only 

'  Life  of  the  DoelieM  of  Marlboroogli,  hj  Mn.TlioiiiMni. 
'  Scotf »  Swift.  Memoin  on  the  Change  of  the  Queen's  Ministry,  vol.  lii. 
f>  174.  Informed  by  Abigail  Masham,  who  is,  aa  a  witneM,  as  moeh  deserving 
^*^t  as  any  other  contemporary.  The  fact  is  confirmed  by  the  extra  malignity 
^hich  the  dochess  inflncs  into  her  narrative  of  the  death  of  the  prinoe-consort, 
""^fOi  which  it  is  evident  that  she  had  met  with  some  rebuke  of  a  more  decided 
iiatiirethaD  usual  fW)m  the  qoeen. 
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i>noe  in  four  years^  when  leap-year  brought  round  the  29th  cf 
February/  On  those  occasions^  his  loving  queen  kept  it  with 
fourfold  splendour,  Oeorge  of  Denmark  was  very  lofty  ia 
3tature^  and  when  he  grew  corpulent  his  appearance  was 
gigantic* 

The  queen  sat  by  the  bed  of  death,  ''  weeping  and  dapinng 
her  hands  together/^'  or  wringing  them  in  the  unutterable 
anguish  of  her  first  bereavement.  She  was  a  monarchy  and  eti- 
<]uette,  whose  chains  are  almost  as  inexorable  as  the  sterner 
tyrant  that  had  just  bereaved  her  of  the  husband  of  her 
youth,  required  that  the  mistress  of  the  robes  should  lead  her 
from  the  chamber.  The  duchess  of  Marlborough  had  not  de- 
|HU*ted  when  the  queen  bade  her  withdraw, — she  had  only  re- 
tired into  the  background :  she  saw  the  prince  die.  When  it 
was  needful  for  her  to  act  a  decided  part,  she  noticed  thsl 
the  prince's  servants  were  crowding  round  his  body,  which 
prevented  her  from  approaching  to  perform  her  official  duty; 
upon  which  she  went  up  to  lady  Burlington,  and  desired  her  td 
give  her  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  the  queen.  Lady  Bur* 
lington  did  so  readily,  and  every  one  went  out  with  her;  the 
queen  and  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  were  left  alone  with 
the  corpse  of  the  prince.  The  duchess  knelt  down  by  the 
queen,  and  began  to  offer  consolation.  Her  majesty  heeded 
her  not,  '^  but  clapped  her  hands  together,  with  other  marks 
of  passion.''  When  the  duchess  had  exhausted  her  consoU'* 
tions,  she  continued  kneeling  in  silence  by  her  royal  mistress 
After  some  time  the  duchess  asked  the  queen,  '^  If  her  majesty 
would  not  please  to  go  to  St.  James's-palace  ?" — "  I  will  stay 
here,"  replied  the  queen.  "That  is  impossible,"  said  the 
duchess ;  "  what  can  you  do  in  such  a  dismal  place  ?'" 

"  I  made  use  of  all  the  arguments,"  pursues  the  duchess  of 
Marlborough,  "  common  on  that  head,  but  all  in  vain ;  the 
queen  persisted  '  she  would  stay  at  Kensington.'  Upon  which 
/  fimcied  that  her  chief  difficulty  in  removing  was,  for  fear  she 

'  Swift's  Jonmal.  **  This  is  leap-year  and  leap-day ;"  likewise,  writes  the  dc«» 
*  prince  Geoi^'fi  birthday." 

'  Such  are  the  words  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough. 

ute  Correspondence  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  vol.  i.  pp.  41(M16» 


ahould  not  have  so  much  of  Mrs.  Masham's  company  as  she 
desired,  if  she  removed  from  thence/' '  Who  but  this  person^ 
at  such  a  time  and  place^  with  the  dead  body  of  the  queen's  hus* 
band  stretched  before  them,  could  have  had  a  recurrence  of  her 
paltry  jealousies,  or  attributed  such  reasons  to  the  bereaved 
widow  ?  The  duchess  then  resumed  her  strain  of  consolation^ 
in  a  manner  and  phraseolc^  peculiar  to  herself:  '^  I  said^ 
*  Nobody  in  the  world  ever  continued  in  a  place  where  a  dead 
husband  lay;  and  where  could  she  be  but  within  a  room  or  tw(^ 
of  thai  dUmal  body  ?  but  if  she  were  at  St.  James's,  she  need 
not  see  any  body  that  was  uneasy  to  her,  and  she  might  see  any 
petBon  that  was  a  comfort  to  her  as  well  there  as  anywhere  else/ 
I  could  see  by  her  fiGice  that  she  had  satisfaction  in  that,  and  so 
I  went  on  saying,  she  might  go  away  privately  in  my  coach^ 
with  the  curtains  down,  and  see  nobody ;  and  that  if  she  would 
give  me  leave,  I  would  tell  Mr.  Lowman  to  make  the  com* 
pany  go  away,  that  she  might  go  to  the  coach  easily.  Upon, 
which  she  consented  to  go :  I  led  her  to  her  closet  in  Kenr 
aington-palaoe.  When  she  left  him,  [the  prince's  corpse,]  she 
exfH'eflaed  some  pasrian/'^  meaning,  that  the  queen  gave  waj 
to  paroxysms  of  grief . 

The  queen  required  to  be  left  in  her  own  closet,  to  com-^ 
mime  with  her  own  spirit  on  her  bereavement.  Her  majesty, 
taking  off  her  watch,  said  to  the  duchess  of  Marlborough, 
'*  Don't  come  in  to  me  before  the  hand  of  my  watch  comea 
to  this  place."  The  duchess  took  the  watch,  and  the  queen 
added,  "  Send  to  Masham,  to  come  to  me  before  I  go."  If 
the  duchess  had  had  previously  the  slightest  feeling  for  the 
queen's  loss  and  distress,  this  order  turned  it  all  to  gall  and 
Inttemess,  although  the  queen's  wish  to  see  and  give  her  com- 

'  Private  Correspondenoe  of  the  Duclien  of  Hariborongh,  vol.  i.  pp.  410-41^ 

'Ths  ranmrk  is  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  dialogue  between  the  qoeen  and 
the  dnchen  of  Marlborough,  but,  from  ieveral  traits,  it  evidently  occurred  as 
the  writer  has  arranged  it.  The  duchess,  like  many  persons  writing  from  me- 
mory, mentions  a  hct,  and  then  recurs  back  to  what  preceded  it.  Of  course,  th# 
(tniee's  servants  would  not  have  intruded  into  the  queen's  doset,  nor  oould  tlM^ 
have  crowded  round  the  prince's  body  there,  as  expn»s]y  described ;  therefore  tbft 
scene  evidently  took  place  in  tlie  prince's  chamber  after  it  had  been  cleared,  fiir 
the  dndiess  appeals  to  that  "  dismal  body,"  and  to  the  act  of  hor  <*  leading  tba 
^ptm  awaj  from  km*" 
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mands  to  one  who  had  been  her  chief  attendant  during  her 
long  vigils  hj  her  suffering  husband  was  very  natural,  lie 
duchess  of  Marlborough  from  that  moment  continues  her  nar- 
rative  with  unsparing  malignity ;  she  says,  withal,  oommentiDg 
upon  the  royal  order,  "1  thought  it  very  shocking;  but  at 
that  time  resolved  not  to  say  the  least  wry  word  to  displease 
her,  and  therefore  answered  that '  I  would,'  and  went  out  cf 
the  queen's  closet  with  her  watch  in  my  hand/'  Thus  tbe 
duchess  did  not,  as  usual,  both  defy  and  disob^  the  directiont 
of  the  queen ;  but,  out  of  consideration  for  her  majestjr's  states 
was  contented  with  disobedience  only.  ''  I  gave/'  she  con* 
tinues,  ''Mr.  Lowman'  the  necessary  orders;  but  as  I  wh 
sitting  at  the  window,  watching  the  minute  when  to  go  to  the 
queen's  doset,  I  thought  it  so  disagreeable  for  me  to  send  for 
Mrs.  Masham  to  go  to  the  queen  before  all  that  companj; 
that  I  resolved  to  avoid  ifuU.  When  the  time  came,  I  went 
into  the  closet  and  told  the  queen  '  I  had  not  sent  for  Mn. 
Masham^  for  I  thought  it  would  make  a  disagreeable  noiae^ 
when  there  were  bishops  and  ladies  of  the  bedchamber  wait* 
ing  without  that  her  majesty  did  not  care  to  see ;  and  that 
she  [the  queen]  might  send  for  Masham  herself  to  her^  ta 
come  to  St.  James's  at  what  time  she  pleased.'  To  this  she 
[the  queen]  consented."'  The  royal  widow^  in  the  fint 
anguish  of  her  grief,  did  not  trouble  herself  to  question  who 
was  most  likely  to  make  a  ''  disagreeable  noise;"  but  it  was 
not  probable  that  either  the  bishops  or  ladies  would  have  done 
80  because  her  majesty  merely  required  the  personal  attend- 
ance  of  her  bedchamber  woman  before  she  went  into  the  opes 
air  to  the  carriage. 

It  was  the  pqUcy  of  the  jealous  duchess  to  take  utter  pos- 
session of  the  queen  in  her  solitary  state.  Well  she  knew 
it  would  run  throngh  the  town  that  she  had  carried  off  the 
royal  widow  in  her  own  carriage,  without  Harley's  relatiTea 
being  apparently  thought  of  by  her  majesty.  For  this  great 
end,  the  duchess  had  swallowed  her  present  rage  at  the  quee&'a 
rebuke  just  before  the  prince  expired,  and  clung  to  all  the  pri- 
es of  her  places  with  patience  and  pertinacity ;  yet  she 

lawman  was  hoiuckeeper  at  Keiuixigton.  *  OomipoodaM8k 
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not  succeed  quite  so  tlioroughlf  as  lier  bold  and  clever 
dipkmiacy  deserv^ 

The  queen  called  ''for  her  hoods/''  and  Mrs.  Maiy  Hill, 
the  sister  of  Abigail  Masham,  fulfilled  the  duties  of  her  office 
hj  putting  on  the  queen's  carriage-costume.  As  she  did  it, 
the  duchess  saw  the  queen  whiqier  to  her,  and  snqpected  that 
it  was  a  kind  message  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Masham,  ''who/' 
adds  the  duchess,  "had  not  a{qpeared  before  meat  Kensington; 
but  upon  the  alarm  of  the  queen  being  to  go  with  me  to  St. 
James's-palaoe,  she  came  into  the  gallerjr  [at  KensingtoQ- 
palace]  with  one  of  her  ministena^  the  Scotch  doctor  Arbntk. 
not,  to  see  her  majesty  pass.'''  The  queen  was,  as  of  old^ 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  as  she 
took  her  way  tJirough  her  housdiold  in  Kensington-palace 
gallery,  her  servants  lining  each  side  of  it.  "  Notwithstanding 
the  queen's  affection  for  the  prince/'  obserres  the  duchess, 
her  Tcnom  warming  as  her  tale  proceeded,  "  at  the  sight  of 
that  charming  lady,  as  her  arm  was  on  mine,  I  found  she  had 
strength  to  bend  down  towards  Mrs.  Masham  like  a  sail,  for 
in  passing,  she  went  some  steps  nearer  to  her  than  was  neces- 
sary. And  when  that  cruel  touch  was  over,  of  going  by  her 
with  me,  she  [the  queen]  turned  about  in  a  little  passage 
room,  and  gave  orders  about  her  dogs  and  a  strong  box« 
When  we  came  to  my  coach,,  she  [the  queen]  had  a  very  ez- 
tiaordinaiy  thought,  as  it  appeared  to  me :  she  desired  me  "  to 
send  to  my  lord  treasurer,  [Qodolphin,]  and  to  beg  him  to 
take  care  and  examine  whether  there  was  room  in  $ome  vault* 

« 

to  buzy  the  prince  at  Westminster,  and  to  leave  room  for  her 
too/  I  suppose  it  was  where  her  family,  kings  and  queens, 
had  been  laid." 

Whatlackof  affection  was  there  here?  even  if  the  thoughts 
of  the  bereaved  wife  were  employed  in  cares,  however  useless, 
r^;arding  >js  remains  in  death,  whose  comforts  she  had  just 
been  sedulously  watching  over  while  life  lasted,  not  even  leaving 
him  in  the  last  struggle,  and  scarcely  prevailed  on  to  quit  his 

I  Ccmgpaodeoee  of  the  Dncbew  of  Varttwrough,  yd.  L  p^  415.  *  Ibid. 

'  The  royal  TAiilt  of  the  Stnsrtip  at  one  side  of  Henry  YII.'s  chapel,  made  hj 
Charles  II. ;  where  Hary  II.,  WilUam  III.,  Qeorge  of  Denmark,  and  qiaen  Anna 
henelf  w«re  sctaally 
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breathless  clay  when  all  was  over  ?  Was  it  any  proof  of  cold- 
ness in  the  queen  that^  in  a  moment  like  that^  tiioughts  should 
occupy  her  mind  of  the  time  when  she  should  be  placed  bjr 
his  side  ?  and^  as  she  must  perforce  die  childless  and  firiendlesB^ 
that  heed  might  be  taken  to  leave  room  in  the  vault  to  pxit 
the  coffin  by  that  of  her  husband  ?  It  was  natural  enou^ 
for  the  poor  queen  to  whisper  to  herself,  *' Who  is  there  that 
wiU  take  heed  for  me^  when  I  am  dead,  that  I  am  placed  bj 
his  side  ?"  No  crime  in  this ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  instances 
which  prove,  that  however  active  malice  may  be,  if  a  contem- 
porary writer  will  but  narrate  individual  traits  in  their  coone 
of  occurrence,  the  truth  of  character  and  feeUng  must  appear 
to  imprejudiced  persons,  whatsoever  may  be  the  coloured  veil 
that  adverse  party  may  throw  over  facts  by  forced  inferences 
being  drawn. 

*^  When  we  arrived  at  St.  James's,"  continued  the  duchessj' 
•*!  carried  her  very  privately  through  my  lodgings  to  ber 
green  closet,  and  gave  her  a  cup  of  broth.  Afterwards  she 
eat  a  very  good  dinner.  At  night,  I  found  her  at  table  again, 
where  she  had  been  eating,  and  Mrs.  Masham  dose  by  ber. 
Mrs.  Masham  went  out  of  the  room  as  soon  as  I  came  in,  not 
in  the  humble  manner  she  had  sometimes  affected  as  bed- 
chamber woman,  but  with  an  air  of  insolence  and  anger.  I 
attended  the  queen  upon  this  affliction  with  aU  the  care  that 
was  possible,  to  please  her,  and  never  named  Mrs.  Masham  to 
her.  She  [the  queen]  would  make  me  sit  down,  as  she  had 
done  formerly,  and  make  some  httle  show  of  kindness  at  nigbt, 
when  I  took  my  leave ;  but  she  would  never  speak  to  mc 
freely  of  any  thing,  and  I  found  I  could  ffain  no  ffround.  Not 
to  be  wondered  at,  for  I  never  came  to  her  but  I  found  Mrs. 
Masham  just  gone  out  from  her,  which  at  last  tired  me,  and 
I  went  to  her  seldomer.*' 

There  is  great  trouble  taken  by  the  duchess  of  Marlboroiighj 
as  she  pursues  her  narrative  of  the  royal  conduct  in  the  earlv 
days  of  widowhood,  to  force  inferences  that  the  queen  regarded 
the  memory  of  her  husband  with  indifference.  Nothing,  bow- 
ever,  bears  out  her  assertion,  excepting  the  cup  of  broth  and 

*  Private  Correspondonce  of  the  Dachen  of  Marlborougli,  vol,  L  p.  4lS. 
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the  good  dinner ;  but  then  she  does  not  tell  how  long  her 
majesty  had  been  watching  and  fasting  before  the  prince  ex- 
pired. She  again  recurs  to  her  grand  proof  of  the  queen'a 
hard-heartedness^  which  was  the  care  her  majesty  took  lest 
the  body  of  her  departed  consort  should  be  shook  or  discom- 
posed in  removal,  '^  Before  the  prince  was  buried/'  continues 
the  duchess,  "  the  queen  passed  a  good  deal  of  time  looking 
into  precedents,  that  she  might  order  how  it  was  to  be  per* 
formed,  which  /  thought  unusual,  and  not  very  decent.  But 
she  [the  queen]  naturally  loved  all  forms  and  ceremonies,  and 
zemembered  more  of  them  than  I  coidd  ever  do ;  but  she  had 
bitM  of  great  tenderness  for  the  prince/' 

Anne  evidently  continued  to  think  that  she  was  doing  duty 
to  her  lost  consort  by  occupying  her  thoughts  incessantly 
about  him :  it  is  no  proof  that  she  did  not  feel  grief,  but  that 
she  took  the  natural  way  of  giving  it  vent«  Her  known  pre- 
dilection for  these  little  ceremoniak  of  etiquette  and  precedence 
gives  reason  to  suppose  the  account  is  true,  although  her  con« 
tinued  care  to  arrange  so  that  she  could,  when  dead,  be  laid 
by  the  side  of  her  husband  without  any  trouble  or  expense 
to  her  successors,  is  most  maliciously  dwelt  upon.  If  there  was 
not  room  for  this  purpose  in  the  Stuart  vault  at  Westminster** 
abbey,  her  majesty  meant,  according  to  the  inimical  duchess's 
own  showing,  to  have  a  new  vault  or  mausoleum  instantly 
constructed,  which  would  hold  the  prince's  coffin  and  her  own. 
Such  anxiety  can  only  be  construed  by  the  inverted  logic  of 
party  spite  into  indifference  for  the  dead.  In  truth,  although 
fimereal  rites  and  ceremonies  do  seem  as  nought  to  many 
minds  under  the  acute  pressure  of  grief,  the  necessity  of  the 
nearest  relatives  giving  orders  concerning  them  was  wisely 
ordained,  even  for  those  who  most  truly  grieve.  Many  a 
heart  would  have  burst  with  sorrow,  if  the  attention  had  not 
been  forced  to  these  observances.  Neither  is  there  any  reason 
to  blame  matter-of-fact  persons^  who  have  by  nature  no 
ideaUty,  because  they  show  their  love  by  affectionate  solid- 
tade  concerning  the  remains  of  their  lost  firieuds. 

Perhaps  the  muniments  of  historical  biography  contain  not  a 
more  revolting  remark  than  the  foUowiog  sneer  at  the  very  mu 
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tural  emotion  felt  b  j  the  queen :  "  I  remember  ahe  wrote  me  a 
little  note^  at  which  /could  not  help  9miHn{f,  ^  that  I  should  aeod 
to  my  lord  treasurer^  [GodolphinJ  to  take  care  that  some  door 
might  be  taken  down  at  the  removing  of  the  dear  prince's 
body  to  Westminster^  for  fear  the  body  of  the  dear  prince 
should  be  shook  as  he  was  carried  out  of  some  room ;'  though 
she  [the  queen]  had  gone  bng  jumbling  journeys  with  him  to  the 
Bath^  when  he  must  fed  it  when  he  was  gasping  for  breath.^' ^ 
There  was  nothing  in  the  queen's  note^  as  thus  quoted,  which 
could  irresistibly  proyoke  a  grin^ — at  least  on  any  human 
countenance.  It  was  likewise  natural  enough  that  the  royal 
lady^  who  had  shared  these  jumbling  journeys  with  her  hus- 
band, caring  for  him,  and  tending  him  while  gas^nng  far 
breath,  should  take  the  fond  heed  her  enemy  laughed  at,  lest 
the ''  body  of  the  dear  prince  should  be  shook  or  disturbed.'* 
The  enemy  winds  up  h^  climax  of  malignity  by  saying,  "  I 
did  see  the  tears  in  the  queen^s  eyes  two  or  three  tim^  after 
his  death,  and  I  believe  die  fancied  she  loved  him.  She  waa 
certainly  more  concerned  for  him  than  she  waa  for  Gloucester's 
death ;  but  her  nature  was  very  hard,  and  she  was  not  apt  to 
cry.'''  The  few  persons  who  have  seen  and  read  this  state- 
ment, actually  quote  it  as  a  proof  that  queen  Anne  was  indif- 
ferent to  the  loss  of  her  husband.  How  could  they  mistrmt 
the  assertions  of  such  celebrities  as  the  duchess  of  Mail- 
borough  or  Horace  Walpole,  although  the  real  Acts  stared 
them  in  the  face,  even  in  the  very  fabric  of  these  personal 
own  narratives  I  Perhaps  queen  Anne  ought  to  have  com- 
ported herself  differently,  and  shown  conjugal  grief  after  the 
model  of  her  censurer,  of  whom  it  is  said  that,  in  the  sick 
chamber  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  her  ungracious  grace 
being  thrown  into  one  of  her  furious  fits  of  rage  at  something 
the  physician.  Dr.  Mead,  had  said  or  done,  she  flew  after  him 
to  the  grand  staircase,  not  only  threatening  loudly  to  pull  off 
his  wig,  but  with  the  positive  intention  of  perf(»rming  that 
feat,  if  he  had  not  been  too  nimble  in  his  escape.' 

The  interment  of  the  body  of  the  queen's  consort  took 

'  Private  CoiTMpondeiice  of  the  Dochess  of  Marlboroagh,  voL  L  p.  416. 
*n)id.,ToLii.p.ll4.  *0(nePkpen. 
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place  Noyember  18:  it  had  rested  in  state  at  Kemnngton 
ance  his  demise  until  November  11^  when  it  was  conveyed  to 
the  painted-chamber^  Westminster,  and  had  in  state  one  day 
before  burial.  The  funeral  was  splendid/  being  attended  by 
all  the  ministers  and  great  officers  of  state^  and  yet  it  is 
quoted  as  being  private^ — ^which  means,  that  it  was  performed 
m  the  evening  or  night  by  torch-light. 

A  general  mourning  and  closing  of  all  theatres  followed  the 
death  of  the  prince  of  Denmark.  Among  other  symbols  of 
public  grief,  the  opening  of  the  opera  season  was  delayed  until 
the  14th  of  December,  when  a  new  opera  came  out,  a  transla 
tion  from  the  ''Pirro  and  Demetrio'^  of  Antonio  Morselli 
The  ItaHan  singer  and  actor,  Nicolini  Grimaldi,  so  well  known 
by  the  praises  of  Addison  in  the  Spectator,  then  made  his  dSbui. 
The  other  fiEivourite  pierformers  in  the  op^ra  of  queen  Anne's 
time  were  Yalentini  and  Mrs.  Tofls.'  The  Italians  sang  or 
ledted  in  their  native  language,  while  the  English  singers  took 
tqp  the  answers  in  English. 

The  queen,  absorbed  in  her  grief,  could  not  open  her  new 
parliament.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  commission :  ad* 
dresses  of  condolence  to  the  queen  were  voted  by  both  houses 
of  parliament.'  That  portion  of  the  whig  leaders  which  was 
ocHiridered  entirely  republican,  hitherto  excluded,  now  obtained 
eaqr  possession  of  places  in  the  government,  having  formed 
a  coalition  with  the  family  junta  of  Godolphin  and  Marlbo- 
longh.  The  palace-warfare  carried  on  against  the  queen  by 
the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  which  just  before  the  death  of  the 
prince  had  arrived  at  an  open  outbreak,  sustained  something 
like  an  armistice  and  pacification  whilst  the  queen  was  in  the 
first  depth  of  her  grief.  What,  however,  the  duchess  of  Marl- 
borough suppressed  in  outward  clamour,  she  made  up  in  jealous 
rigilance,  of  which  the  following  notification  in  her  own  words 
IB  an  instance :  ''  Soon  after  the  prince  died,  the  queen,  not 
caring  to  have  it  known  how  much  time  she  passed  with  Mrs. 
Uasham,  ordered  Foyster — I  think  that  was  her  name,  a 

'  Vie  de  la  Rdne  Anne. 
'  Hifltory  of  the  Italian  Opera  in  England,  by  W.  C.  Stafford. 

*  Vie  de  la  Beine  Anne. 
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woman  that  had  served  her  from  a  child^  to  make  fires  in  tvo 
dosets  that  had  been  prince  Geoi^s,  which  led  by  a  door  into 
the  waiting-room  that  was  between  the  queen's  dressing-rooia 
and  the  prince's  bedchamber  at  St.  James's;  and  another  door, 
that  opened  upon  his  back-stairs^  went  down  to  Mrs.  Madiam't 
lodgings.  After  the  prince  was  dead^  nobody  having  occaaon 
to  go  that  way^  Mrs.  Masham  could  go  to-  the  queen  witlioat 
being  seen^  for  the  queen  went  to  these  closets  as  if  she  went 
to  prayers^  or  to  read  alone.  Before  I  saw  the  use  she  made 
of  them,  I  wondered  why  she  chose  to  sit  in  them,  which  she 
had  never  done  before^  belonging  as  they  did  to  the  prince; 
besides,  these  closets  looked  only  into  a  vexy  ugly  little  doae 
space,  where  Mrs.  Masliam  used  to  dry  linen.  When  die 
prince  was  living,  the  queen  used  to  sit  in  her  dressing-room, 
or  in  one  of  her  other  closets,  which  were  both  pretty,— one 
looking  into  the  garden  and  park,  and  the  other  into  the 
second  court,  [of  St.  JamesVpalace,]  furnished  agreeaUy 
with  pictures  and  a  couch ;  but  the  prince's  closets  were  &r 
from  agreeable,  one  being  full  of  his  tools  which  he  woiked 
with.^'*  Here  were  the  same  tastes  developed  in  George  of 
Denmark,  that  were  afterwards  remarkable  in  Louis  XYL, 
and  thus  does  the  human  mind  instinctively  seek  its  levc], 
even  if  accident  has  exalted  the  person  above  its  natural  bias. 
George  of  Denmark  filled  a  station  which  sufiered  him  qoietlj 
to  play  the  carpenter  in  his  dull  little  nook  at  St.  James's; 
yet  the  times  in  which  the  benevolent  but  hapless  Louis  vren 
cast,  would  not  permit  him  with  impunity  to  indulge,  among 
the  stately  gew*gaws  of  Versailles,  in  his  predilection  for  die 
smithy.  I  have  held  in  my  hand  the  rude  and  simple  \xp 
which  the  absolute  monarch  of  France  amused  himself  by 
fashioning.  Alas,  alas  I  the  true  vocation  of  an  absolute  rokr 
must  ever  be  the  high  science  of  unlocking  the  intricacies  of 
the  human  mind,  and  adapting  those  who  can  govern  best  to 
their  fittest  stations. 

The  fierce  duchess,  after  hunting  the  royal  widow  into  her 
deceased  husband's  work-doset,  made  it  out  a  crime  that  she 
should  sit  surrounded  by  his  tools,  declaring  that  a  widow,  bf 

^  Private  Coirefpondenoe  of  the  Duchen  of  Marlborouc^ 
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whom  real  grief  was  felt^  could  not  bear  to  behold  aught  that 
belonged  to  a  lost  husband*  It  wai^  probably  in  this  very 
ipartment  that  the  queen  had  consulted  with  her  only  friend, 
when  trouble  or  danger  menaced  her,  and  she  dung  to  the 
place  where  she  used  to  confer  with  her  husband,  howsoever 
tmpictaresque  it  might  be.  '^  In  about  a  fortnight  after  the 
death  of  the  prince-consort/'  pursues  the  duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, ''  his  closets  were  ordered  to  have  fires  in  them ;  for 
the  queen  herself  ordered  the  pages  of  the  backstairs  and  her 
women  to  call  her  from  thence  when  my  lord-treasurer 
Oodolphin  came  to  speak  with  her,  or  any  body  that  she  wa9 
to  see.  I  remember  my  lord-treasurer  Godolphin  told  me 
once  a  thing  that  happened  one  night,  which  became  plain 
enough  afterwards.  As  he  was  waiting,  the  page  told  him 
tiiat  he  had  scraped  at  the  door  a  good  while,  but  the  queen 
did  not  hear.  I  suppose  that  was  occasioned  by  her  being  in 
-flie  further  closet,  for  fear  any  body  in  the  waiting  room  might 
OTcrhear  what  she  and  Mrs.  Masham  said;  or  that  she  [the 
«iaeen]  might  be  gone  down  to  her  [Mrs.  Masham^s]  cham* 
ber,  for  all  that  time  she  saw  every  body  that  Mrs.  Masham 
^eased,  professing  all  the  while  to  have  no  regard  for  any 
body  but  lord  Godolphin  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough.'^' 

Strong  suspicions  were  excited  by  this  active  dmne,  that 
«onie  contraband  interviews  with  the  ex-speaker  Harley  were 
effected  either  in  Mrs.  Masham's  suite,  or  in  the  tool-closet  of 
the  deceased  prince;  for  the  queen,  after  taking  possession  of 
ffais  nook  for  some  weeks,  remained  enclosed  therein  several 
hoars  every  day.  Such  a  line  of  conduct  could  not  be  per« 
mitted  by  her  imperious  maire  du  palais,  who  at  length  called 
lier  royal  lady  to  task  for  her  irregular  and  unlawful  proceed- 
ings^ by  telling  her  "  she  was  amazed.'^ — "  When  I  spoke  to 
her  of  it,''  continues  the  duchess,  '^  she  seemed  surprised,  just 
fike  a  person  who  on  a  sudden  becomes  sensible  of  her  having 
done  something  she  would  not  have  done,  had  she  duly  con* 
ndeied."' 

The  death  of  George  of  Denmark  was  expected  to  produce 

'  VnrAte  Correspondence  of  tbe  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  the  original  being 
yriated  ftom  the  Coxe  MSS.,  Brit.  Museum. 

'  Conduct  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  p.  223. 
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a  great  change  in  affairs  of  state  very  early  in  the  queea't 
widowhood.  Cunningham,  who  had  been  the  tutor  of  one  of 
the  queen's  intimate  advisers,  the  great  duke  of  Aj^le,  and 
therefore  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  the  truth,  is  the 
only  historian  who  comments  on  the  influence  the  queen's  kit 
<x>nsort  had  possessed  according  to  the  bearing  of  fsbcts.  He 
says,  '^  the  prince  of  Denmark,  who  had  little  £a.vonr  for  the 
Pretender,  and  had  been  secretly  acquainted  with  the  queen's 
thoughts,  had  formerly  very  much  moderated  the  aversion  she 
had  long  conceived  against  the  duchess  of  Marlborough."  The 
same  author  likewise  bears  witness  of  the  deep  grief  which  the 
queen  suffered,  in  these  words :  ''  The  queen,  being  a  widor, 
was  so  oppressed  with  fears,  and  so  overwhelmed  with  grief  far 
the  loss  of  her  deceased  consort,  that  she  could  scarcely  endure 
the  light,  though  the  two  houses  '  begged  that  she  would  not 
indulge  her  just  sorrow  so  much  as  to  decline  the  thoughts  of 
a  second  marriage,'  in  which  they  professed  ^that  all  thdr 
hopes  of  happiness  did  consist.' "  But  the  queen  oonidniiei 
a  mourner  for  her  late  husband,  and  seemed  inci^>able  cf 
consolation. 

The  queen's  widowhood  had  only  lasted  three  mcmtha,  whea 
her  faithful  houses  of  parliament  sent  formal  addreaaes  iiii> 
portuning  her  to  marry  again.^  Her  majesty's  answer  was 
neither  devoid  of  regal  nor  feminine  dignity.  '^  I  have,"  re- 
pfied  the  royal  widow,  ''taken  sedulous  care  for  the  Pro- 
testant succession, — ^a  proof  of  my  hearty  concern  fixr  the 
happiness  of  the  nation ;  but  the  subject  of  the  addresses  it 
of  that  nature,  that  I  am  persuaded  that  a  more  partacolar 
answer  is  not  expected." 

For  some  personal  reason  not  yet  revealed,  lord  Somen 
had  been  so  entirely  obnoxious  to  the  queen's  late  consort,  as 
to  prevent  his  previous  appointment  as  one  of  the  queiea'% 
ministers.  He  likewise  remained  under  the  parhamentaiy 
ban  of  impeachment  for  corruption.'  He  was  president  of 
the  council,  the  ill-living  lord  Wharton  was  viceroy  of 


'  Parliamentary  Jooniak,  Jaxraary  28^  1708-9 ;  Ulmwiae  Toone's  ChroMologieBl 
History,  &c* 

*  Sir  Rowland  Guin's  letter  to  the  Elector  of  Hanorer,  MacffaeKMB's  Stavt 
•Bd  Hanorer  Papers,  voL  iL  p.  187. 
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lofd  Pembroke  sacceeded  prince  Qearge  an  the  mismanage- 
ment of  the  navy.  Gk)dolphin^  the  lord  treasurer,  who  did 
sot  wholly  approve  of  the  doings  of  his  new  coUeagaes,  was 
scared  into  silence  by  a  letter  concerning  his  correspondence 
with  St.  Germains,  held  in  terrorem  over  him  by  this  clique.^ 
A  very  strange  proclamation,  emanating  firom  the  remnant  of 
prerogative  left  to  queen  Anne ;  namely,  that  of  mercy,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  issued  by  her  to  save  her  old  servant 
from  this  terrible  dilemma.  This  was  her  general  pardon,  in 
which  forgiv^iess  for  correspondence  with  St.  Germains  was 
particularly  dwelt  upon ;  it  surprised  the  world,  but  was  con* 
firmed  by  the  l^slature.*  It  was  brought  before  parliament 
by  a  wile  of  Qodolphin,  and  received  the  royal  assent  by  com- 
mission, with  fifty  other  acts^  May  1709.' 

The  shelter  the  queen  gave  her  lord  treasurer  for  cor* 
lespondence  with  the  court  at  St.  Germains,  was  a  mere  act 
of  self-defence.  She  too  well  remembered  how  deeply  she  had 
been  compromised  by  the  same  correspondence  during  her 
quarrel  with  queen  Mary,  and  that  if  revelations  were  com- 
menced, her  share  would  be  soon  proclaimed ;  and  when  the 
consequences  of  her  favourite  Marlborough's  betrayal  of  his 
countrymen  at  Camaret-bay  were  blazoned  abroad,  there  would 
be  some  difficulty  to  induce  the  country  at  large  to  believe  the 
queen  herself  had  no  share  in  the  iniquity.  In  order  to 
develope  entirely  the  situation  of  queen  Anne  at  this  jtmcture, 
outraged  and  goaded  as  she  was  by  the  Marlboroughs  and  their 
fiimily  junta,  due  remembrance  must  always  be  had  of  her 
terrors,  lest  her  share  in  all  the  evil-doings  perpetrated  by  the 
various  agents  of  the  Bevolutian  should  be  prodaimed  to  the 
world  in  one  of  the  mad  fits,  into  which  rage  occasionally  threw 
the  duchess  of  MarlborouglL  Anne  dared  not  exasperate  her, 
she  dared  not  remove  her,  until  sufficient  wealth  had  been  ga- 
tiiered  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  to  render  their  stake  in 
the  country  such,  as  to  ensure  their  interest  in  keeping  affairs 

*  Cutest  Hemomidiim-Booky  vol.  iL,  4to.  p.  27,  as  quoted  in  Macphenon't 
Stuart  Fitpen,  voL  iL  p.  104.  *  Und. 

'  Tiede  la  Bdiie  Anne,  Ac.,  fir  the  fact  of  her  seclusion  at  this  time;  MacpheT' 
m's  Stuart  Papers,  vol.  ii.,  for  the  rest.  likewise  Hamilton's  *«  TiaDsactionj^'* 
where  the  whole  is  digested  into  a  dear  historicrJ  narrative. 
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in  general  in  stability.  The  duchess  of  Marlborough  wdl 
knew  the  uneasy  state  of  the  queen^s  mind  regarding  the  past, 
she  therefore  boldly  gratified  her  arrogance  by  subjecting  her 
sovereign  to  the  most  galling  insults. 

The  people  of  England,  who  beheved  in  the  princij^es  isl 
Christianity,  were  greatly  alarmed  at  the  now  frequent  pubK- 
cation  of  works,  under  the  patronage  of  the  new  miniaterL 
which,  wholly  leaving  the  common  path  of  polemics  to  tS 
numerous  dissenters  who  raged  at  each  other  and  the  church 
of  England,  flew  on  the  Christian  religion  itself,  and  bcddly 
attacked  the  very  existence  of  divine  revelation.  The  known 
infidelity,  and  the  immoral  lives  of  Somers,  Wharton,  and 
Pembroke,  joined  to  these  proceedings,  gave  determination  to 
the  great  body  of  the  people  to  oppose  the  first  flagrant  in* 
juries  to  the  church  or  dei^  that  the  new  powers  meditated. 
The  queen,  absorbed  in  her  grief,  seemed  disposed  to  let  the 
world  go  on  its  own  way  during  the  first  winter  of  her  widow- 
hood. Her  people  remained  in  moody  quiet,  waiting  reqpecU 
fully  till  the  queen  should  be  roused  from  her  torpor  to  make 
some  response  to  their  feelings;  but  they  watched  with  jea- 
lousy the  rise  of  such  clergymen  as  the  "  facetious  Hoadley," ' 
who  were  nominated  to  vacant  benefices  at  the  caprice  of  the 
minister  of  state. 

The  poor  queen  was  not  permitted  to  rest  in  peace  during 
the  twelvemonth  which  she  had  devoted  to  bewail  in  retirement 
the  loss  of  her  beloved  consort.  The  cannons  of  the  dearly 
bought  victory  of  Malplaquet,  won  by  the  duke  of  Mari« 
borough,  broke  her  repose,  and  forced  her  again  to  enter  pubUc 
life«  She  was  obliged  to  make  another  procession  of  thanks- 
giving to  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  but  with  her  eyes  red  with 
weeping,  and  her  heart  appalled  at  the  carnage  of  twenty 
thousand  of  her  subjects,  who  laid  stiff  and  stark  in  the 
trenches  of  that  fatal  Flemish  town.     The  queen's  broken 

*  Biog.  Britannica.  Aft«r  tluB  hon  vhani  of  tbeatricol  tastes  (snch  as  tlir 
theatre  was  in  those  days)  had  heen  forced,  to  the  lasting  i^jorj  of  the  Chmtii 
of  England  in  Wales,  upon  the  see  of  Bangor,  ^e  never  beheld  his  diocese,  re* 
maining  obstinately  an  absentee.  He  was  finally  endowed  with  the  "  goUcn 
Winchester,"  as  a  warning  to  nncompronxising  charch-of-£ngland  clergymen  </ 
«elf  denyuig  habits  and  clerical  pursuits. 
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itnit  certainly  emboldened  the  duke  of  Marlborough  to  make 
a  propositiony  little  consistent  with  the  English  constitution. 
On  his  return  from  the  campaign  of  Malplaquet^  he  very 
oooliy  demanded  of  the  queen,  '^  her  patent  to  make  him 
captain*general  for  life,  intimating  that  the  war  would  last  not 
only  the  duration  of  their  lives,  but  probably  for  ever/'  Some 
preliminaries  of  peace  had,  for  the  first  time,  been  discussed 
tkit  summer;  the  queen  had  thus  been  encouraged  to  hope  a 
little  in  the  possibility  of  seeing,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
an  end  of  that  murderous  war,  the  details  of  which  filled  her 
vith  horror.  To  her,  every  list  of  the  killed  and  wounded 
was  a  personal  reproach ;  her  desire  had  become  ardent  to  put 
an  end  to  such  slaughter,  and  here  was  a  man,  who,  in  his 
drawling  condoling  voice,  was  very  quietly  proposing  war  for 
ever,  and  himself  at  the  head  <>f  it  I  The  queen  dismissed 
the  question,  by  telling  him,  ''  that  she  would  take  time  to 
consider  of  it/' 

Those  who  deny  queen  Anne  all  talent,  have  never  examined 
the  personal  proceedings  of  her  regnal  life.  Instead  of  going 
with  an  outcry  and  complaint  to  the  rest  of  the  Marlborough 
clique,  blaming  the  wickedness  and  selfishness  of  such  a  pro- 
posal, she  very  naively  propoimded  a  question  to  the  keeper 
of  her  conscience,  lord-chancellor  Cowper,  being  one  of  her 
ministry  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  family  junta.  ''  In 
what  words,''  asked  queen  Anne,  ''  would  you  draw  a  com- 
mission, which  is  to  render  the  duke  of  Marlborough  captain- 
general  of  my  armies  for  his  life  ?"  Lord  Cowper  started  with 
istonishment.  No  doubt,  visions  of  the  turbulence  of  Praetorian 
goards,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  military  dictators  of  Rome, 
flitted  before  his  classic  memory :  he  believed  that  the  queen, 
in  p^ect  ignorance  of  what  she  had  promised,  was  about  to 
yield  the  constitution  of  England  into  the  hands  of  a  military 
dictator.  He  expressed  his  opinion  forthwith  most  warmly 
against  drawing  any  such  commission.  The  queen,  with  no 
htUe  tact,  bade  him  "  talk  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough  about 
it"  Lord  Cowper  accordingly  went  to  the  great  man,  and 
After  relating  the  proposal  of  the  queen,  told  him,  honestly^ 
^he  would  never  put  the  great  seal  of  England  to  any  such 

VOL.  VIII.  a 
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commission.''^  The  divisioa  in  their  own  party  caiued  Mad* 
borough  to  withdraw  this  extraordinary  manifestation  of  am* 
bition;  he  had  gone  too  fiir  even  for  his  own  ooUeagneSi 
and^  in  consequence^  many  pious  aspirations  for  a  good  peace 
afterwards  adorn  the  epistles  of  the  godly  general,  and  even 
those  of  his  ungodly  spouse. 

The  queen,  roused  by  a  demand,  the  tendency  of  whidi  wis 
80  unmistakable,  apprehended  an  attempt  by  MarlboKNi^ 
on  the  crown.  The  duke  of  Argyle,^  and  several  lords  in 
whom  she  thought  she  could  confide^  were  secretly  brought 
to  confer  with  her  majesty  on  this  subject.  They  were  con- 
sulted as  to  what  course  should  be  taken  by  the  queen,  i^  on 
her  reinsal  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  demand  to  be  made 
generalissimo  for  life,  any  danger  should  be  apprehended  from 
him?  when  the  duke  of  Argyle  suddenly  answered,  ''Her 
majesty  need  not  be  in  pain ;  for  he  would  undertake,  if  evor 
«he  commanded  him,  to  seize  the  duke  of  Marlboroogh  at  the 
head  of  his  troops,  and  bring  him  before  her,  dead  or  alive.'' 
A  proceeding  of  this  kind  might  be  satisfactory  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  private  revenge,  but  queen  Anne  must  have  felt  thai^ 
even  if  successfully  performed,  such  an  exploit  would  only  cast 
her  from  the  power  of  one  miUtaiy  despot  into  that  of  another. 
It  was  Harley  who  had  brought  the  secret  council  together 
for  the  protection  of  the  que^i,  after  she  had  learnt,  from  the 
lips  of  Mai*lborough  himself,  the  point  to  which  his  ambitioa 
was  tending.'  The  continuance  of  the  deadly  hatred  of  the 
duchess  for  Harley,  the  origin  of  which  is  carefully  veded 
under  generalizing  assertions  of  his  worthlessneas,  needs  no 
further  elucidation. 

The  resistance  of  the  queen  to  rendering  the  duke  of  Mad* 
borough  mihtary  ruler  of  England  for  life,  was,  in  a  very  short 
time,  traced  to  the  agency  of  Harley;  and  it  was  discovered, 

'  Swift's  Memoin  on  Change  of  the  Qoeen's  Hinktiy.>-8eotf  s  Swifts  p.  179. 
Coxc,  in  his  Life  of  Marlhorongh,  fully  confirms  the  facta  of  this  incident.  The 
HS.  diaiy  of  lord  Oo^rper  presents  a  long  hiatus  at  this  important  junctuxc^  hot 
in  its  continuation  he  alludes  to  these  drcnmstances. 

*  The  confidence  which  Anne  alwajs  reposed  in  Argyle  invests  hb  tutor  Cnii* 
ningliam's  History  of  Qreat  Britain,  at  this  period,  vdth  more  authenticity  than 
those  of  his  contemporaries. 

'  Swift's  Hems.»  on  Oumge  of  the  Queen's  Ministry.^ Soott's  Swifts  p.  ISa 
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withal^  tliat  Tm  consul^  Mrs.  Masliam^  introduced  the  secret 
coandl  to  the  royal  presence.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the 
duchess  of  Marlborough^  when  she  discovered  the  proceedings 
of  the  adverse  party^  gave  way  to  torrents  of  loquacious  rage, 
of  whidi  Abigail  was  the  theme.  Among  other  sayings,  she 
reported  that  the  new  favourite  had  been  heard  to  boast,  '^  that 
«he  could  make  the  queen  stand  on  her  head,  if  she  chose  to 
lequire  it;'^' — a  trope  and  figure  more  in  unison  with  the 
duchess's  own  style  of  audacity,  it  must  be  owned,  than  with 
the  sayings  of  her  cautious  kinswoman. 

Before  the  queen  sigmfied  to  the  duchess  of  Marlborough, 
«s  mistress  of  the  robes,  that  she  should  lay  aside  her  mourning 
far  her  deceased  consort  at  the  ensuing  Christmas  festival,  her 
nugesty  had  worn  Uack-and-white  as  mourning  for  prince 
Creorge,  with  a  mixture  ef  purple.  Her  precedent  was  taken 
finom  the  mourning  Mary  queen  of  Scots  wore  for  Damley, 
vMch  was  exactly  in  ponit.*  Of  course,  the  preparations  for 
fhe  renewal  of  royal  splendour  occasioned  personal  intercourse 
between  the  queen  and  her  ofSdals  of  the  stole  and  the  robes. 
That  intercourse  was  soon  marked  by  decided  hostility.  The 
battle  began  with  skirmishing  concerning  vacant  lodgings  and 
chambermaids'  situations,  but  soon  soared  to  the  usual  high 
pditical  controversy.  The  belligerent  parties  appear  to  have 
resided,  while  the  paper-war  raged,  the  queen  at  Windsor- 
castle,  and  the  angry  duchess  at  the  ranger's  lodge,  and 
occasionally  at  St.  Albans.  The  following  is  the  severest 
letter  the  queen  ever  ventured  to  address  to  her  tyrant.  It 
iras  an  answer  to  a  fierce  epistle  written  by  the  duchess,  in 
anticipation  that  Mrs.  Maaham  meant  to  give  away  some 
menial  situation  in  the  palace  which  was  in  her  gift : — 

QuxsK  Ainnz  to  thx  Dvobsss  or  MuLUiOBOuaH. 

*«  VTindflor,  Thursday  noon,  October,'  1709. 

*  I  liad  written  io  long  a  letter  to  yon  yesterday  (which  I  desired  lord  trea- 

^  Coxe  mSS.,  yoL  xlv.  foL  83;  Brit  Mns. 
'Inge's  Aneodoteeof  01denTime,p.  316.    He  quotes  tlie  Secret  History  of 
England,  toL  il.  p.  299,  which  reoeiyes  some  Talne  from  tba  aaactioo  of  a  learned 
antiquary. 

*  MS.  letter  of  the  duchew  of  ICarlboroogh  to  Mr.  Hntchinson ;  Coxe  MSS., 
Brit.  Mneenm.  The  date  of  the  month  is  absent,  bat  the  dnchess  has  endorsed 
it  ••  in  oMwer  to  one  of  hers,  of  October  26, 1709. 
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eurer  [Godolphin]  to  eend)  wlicn  I  received  yonn,  that  I  oould  not  tiiea  -write 
more,  or  I  should  not  have  been  to  long  answering  it.  Ton  need  not  have  been 
in  such  haste,  fbr  Rainsford  ^  is  pretty  well  again,  and  I  hope  win  live  ft  gr«at 
while.  If  she  should  die,  I  will  then  torn  my  thoughts  to  consider  who  I  know 
that  I  could  like  in  that  place,  bdng  a  post  that,  next  to  my  bedchamber  womao, 
is  the  nearest  to  my  person  of  any  of  my  servants ;  and  I  believe  nobody, — nay, 
even  yourself,  if  you  would  judge  impartially,  could  think  it  tmreasoiiafale  that  I 
ahould  take  one  in  a  place  so  near  my  person  that  were  agreeable  to  me. 

"  I  know  this  place  is  reckoned  under  your  office,  but  there  is  no  office  wbaiU 
0oever  that  has  the  entire  disposal  of  any  thing  under  them,  but  I  may  pot  in  any 
one  I  please  when  I  have  a  mind  to  it.  And  now*  you  mention  the  duke  it 
Somerset  again,  I  cannot  help  on  this  occasion  saying,  that  whenever  he  recom- 
mends any  body  to  me,  he  never  says  '  it  is  his  right>'  but  he  submits  to  my 
determination." 

This  submission  was  from  a  prince  of  the  bloody — ^the  "  proud 
duke  of  Somerset/'  and  very  dexterously  is  the  arn^ant  por- 
ventie  reminded  by  the  queen,  that  she  had  lately  interfered 
Tilth  some  appointments  pertaining  to  the  office  of  this  ^tarj 
duke,  that  of  master  of  the  horse :— • 

*'  He  has  done  so  upon  occasions  in  which  yo«  have  recommended  people  to  me 
in  posts  under  him.  But  I  do  not  say  tliis  that  you  should  think  I  hearken  to 
every  body's  recommendation,  which,  indeed,  I  do  not,  and  will  not.  Aa  for  the 
pereon'  you  are  so  mightily  afraid  should  put  any  one  into  Rainsfbrd's  pJaee^  I 
dare  say  she  will  not  go  about  recommending  any  body.  If  this  poor  creaton 
should  die,  (which,  as  I  said  befoi'C,  I  hope  she  will  not,)  I  shall  then  hearken  te 
no  one's  recommendation  but  my  own,  which  I  am  sure  you  ought  not  to  think 
any  wrong  or  iiyustioe  to  yon, 

"  I  have  not  yet  so  perfect  an  account  of  Somerset-house  as  I  would  have,  wfaidi 
18  the  reason  I  have  not  stud  any  thing  concerning  poor  Mrs.  Howe ;  but  I  dodl 
be  able,  in  a  few  days,  to  let  you  know  what  lodgings  she  can  have.  I  am 
ashamed  to  send  you  such  a  blottish  scrawl;  but  it  is  so  late,  that  I  caniMit  ita^ 
to  write  it  over  again." 

The  bellicose  duchess  annexed  a  paper  to  the  above  letter, 
on  which  was  written,  "  The  queen's  letters,  when  l^f  rs. 
M asham  designed  to  give  her  favourite  a  place  in  my  office, 
who  had  been  my  nursery-maid ;  but  she  was  useful  to  Mrs- 
M asham,  and  often  went  on  messages,  and  was  in  private  witb 
the  queen.^'  She  likewise  endorsed  the  royal  epistle  with 
these  words :  '  This  is  a  very  odd  letter,  and  a  very  extraor- 
dinary tiling  to  make  her  excuse  to  me  for  writing  a  very  fine 
hand.  It  would  have  been  much  more  excusable  to  have  been 
ashamed  of  the  change  in  her  style.^^  There  certainly  was  a 
change  in  the  style,  which  is  dear,  terse,  and  temperate ;  the 

^  The  person  in  the  menial  office,  whose  expected  demise  had  caused  the  iiw>H^f 
to  make  an  attack  on  the  queen,  lest  the  place,  which  was  about  the  royal  bed  or 
ileeping-room,  should  not  be  of  her  own  appointing.  i  y[i^  Tir>.k««. 
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oonstractioii  bean  powerfully  on  the  sense  which  it  is  the 
writer's  intention  to  convey:  in  all  these  points^  it  is  the 
direct  reverse  of  Anne's  usual  correspondence,  both  before  and 
after  this  period.  Mrs*  Masham  had  doubtless  assisted  the 
queen  in  the  composition:  the  duchess,  when  she  had're« 
covered  her  first  consternation  at  the  tone  of  command  con* 
vqred  by  the  royal  missive,  evidently  thought  the  same. 
After  due  cogitation,  her  grace's  state  of  wrath  became  of  the 
requisite  height  of  temperature  to  impel  an  inbreak  on  the 
royal  seclusion  at  Windsor-castle.  When  theres,  she  made  a 
general  survey  of  the  proceedings  in  every  department  of 
''  her  office,"  in  order  to  furnish  herself  with  a  sufficient  case 
of  grievances:  this  done,  she  swooped  down  on  offending 
majesty,  breathing  vengeance  for  a  very  small  infraction  on 
^her  rights  1'' — ''All  the  storm  was  raised,''  according  to 
Mrs.  Danvers,  (when  describing^  the  furious  scene  which 
ihe  witnessed,  being  that  day  lady  in  waiting,)  ''  merely  be<« 
cause  the  queen  allowed  a  bottle  of  wine  every  day  to  a  sick 
servant  in  her  laundry,  without  having  previously  asked  leave 
of  the  duchess."  Mrs.  Abrahal  was  the  person,  according  ta 
the  duchess  of  Marlborough's  own  assertion,  when  giving  her 
version  of  the  quarrel ;  indeed,  the  name  of  this  poor  woman 
baonts  the  duchess  of  Marlborough's  letters,  without  her 
offences  being  intelligibly  defined.  She  is  the  same  person 
[ireviously  named  as  one  "  that  had  washed  the  queen's  Brua* 
seb-lace  heads  for  twenty  years." 

On  the  very  slight  ground  of  ostensible  dispute  that  her 
majesty's  charity  to  Mrs.  Abrahal  afforded,  the  queen  received 
a  more  than  usual  share  of  the  duchess's  vituperation,  the 
tone  of  which  was  so  loud  and  shrill,  that  the  footmen  at  the 
bottom  of  the  back-stairs  could  hear  the  whole  of  her  ha« 
nmgue.  The  queen  rose  to  quit  the  room,  but  the  duchess 
intercepted  her,  and,  rushing  between  majesty  and  the  only 
ineans  of  egress,  set  her  back  to  the  door,  and  informed  her 
rojral  mistress  *'  that  she  should  hear  her  out,  for  that  was  the 
least  favour  she  could  do  her  for  having  $et  the  crown  on  her 

'  To  lord  Dartmooth,  the  qoeen't  lord  privy-wal  after  the  diimiMal  of  lord  Son* 
^Ind.    Bartmoath  Notes  to  Burnet's  Own  I'imei,  toU  ▼.  p.  445. 
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head,  and  kepi  it  there,^  Her  grace  was  then  pleaaed  to  rage 
for  one  hour^  before  any  symptoms  were  apparent  to  the  qneea 
of  the  hurricane  being  lulled.  At  last  Sarah  finished,  with 
the  information  that ''  she  did  not  care  if  she  never  saw  her 
majesty  again/'  The  queen  replied  calmly,  ^*  that  she  though!^ 
indeed,  the  seldomer  the  better/'  Upon  which,  the  duchess 
flounced  out  of  the  royal  presence/  ^^  There  is  one  thii^ 
more,''  says  the  duchess's  version  of  the  fray,  ''that  I  had 
occasion  to  speak  of  to  the  queen,  and  that  is  in  relation  to 
Mrs.  Abrahal,  who,  by  means  of  Mrs.  Masham,  had  an  order 
from  the  queen  to  have  the  allowance  of  her  place  raisedy 
(which  there  was  no  apparent  reason  for,)  without  any  mention 
being  made  to  me,  though  she  had  been  a  servant  of  mine^ 
and  /  had  given  her  the  place.  The  secret  of  the  matter  was, 
that  this  woman  had  served  Mrs.  Masham  when  she  lay-in, 
and  could  not  attend  the  queen  herself,  to  cany  messages  to 
her  majesty.  This  was  no  reason  with  me  to  pass  over  so 
crude  and  irregular  a  thing,  which  I  remember  my  knd 
Godolphin  was  so  shocked  at,  that  he  delayed  executing  it 
till  he  had  represented  to  her  majesty  the  unfitness  of  sndi  a 
proceeding ;  and  though  the  queen  could  allege  nothing  for  it, 
she  positively  conunanded  him  to  sign  the  order."  Majesty 
was  at  a  low  ebb  in  England  in  1709,  when  a  queen-r^nant 
could  not  order  a  small  benefaction  to  a  superannuated  and 
sick  laundress,  who  had  served  her  for  thirty  years,  without 
receiving  lectures  from  a  prime-minister. 

The  duchess  then  proceeds  to  give  her  own  account  of  the 
scene,  which  has  been  related  firom  the  evidence  of  the  lady 
in  waiting,  Mrs.  Danvers.  ''  I  took  an  occasion  to  speak  to 
the  queen  of  Mrs.  Abrahal's  matter.  I  told  her  majesty  thtft 
this  was  a  thing  contraiy  to  her  own  rules,  and  the  practice 
of  aU  the  courts  she  ever  knew,  and  that  it  was  a  maxim  with 
all  gentlemen  not  to  interfere  in  one  another's  business ;  and 
that  Mrs.  Masham  might  have  better  intermeddled  in  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury's  affairs,  or  the  lord  chancellcMr's 
office,  than  in  mine."^     This  was  undoubted  truth,  but  the 

1  Daitmoath  Notei  to  Burnet's  Own  Times,  roL  ▼.  p.  415. 
"Vae  MSS.,  dndieas  of  Mariboroiigh's  letter  to  Mr.  Hatchinson;  Brit.  M 


^een  denied  **  that  Mrs.  Masham  had  any  thing  to  do  witk 
it,  for  it  was  her  own  wish  to  reward  and  comfort  her  sick 
servant."  Hanng  fiurly  tried  her  powers  of  utterance,  the 
duchess  again  flew  to  her  pen.  The  epistle  that  succeeded 
this  notable  interview  has  not  been  preserved,  bat  the  queen, 
in  her  reply,  used  the  words,  that  '^  she  prayed  Gk)d  to  open 
her  eyes."  There  exist  several  varied  editions  among  the 
Marlborough  papers  of  the  answer  to  her  majesty,  being  com* 
positions  which  the  angiy  dame  had  tried  before  she  pleased 
herself.  The  queen  seems  finaUy  to  have  received  the  follow- 
ing  letter,  which  varies  from  the  printed  copy  in  many  respects; 
among  others,  the  old  familiar  term,  ^'Mrs.  Morley,"  is 
dianged  to  "  majesty." 

THs  DvcHBBS  OT  MABxaoBOiTaH  TO  Quxnr  AinvB.^ 

*  I  am  Toy  thankftil  to  joor  majesty  ibr  yonr  ktter,  and  fbr  the  profe«ioii 
«fc  the  end  of  it,  which  denrres  more  acknowledgments  than  I  am  capable  of 
pqing;  and  if  yon  shall  dislike  any  thing  that  I  am  going  to  say  in  answer  to 
it,  I  hope  yoa  will  continue  to  forgive  me,  for  since  I  write  to  yon  only  as  % 
fted,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  the  least  word  that  I  don't  think.  Yon  are 
{leased  to  say,  '  yoa  doubt  not  I  wondered  very  much  that  you  were  so  long  with- 
out taking  notice  of  my  last  letter;*  indeed,  I  was  in  hopes  either  to  have  heard 
froan  yoo  aoonery  or  that,  rince  you  took  so  much  time  about  it,  you  would  lunra 
fpnsL  amora  particular  answer  to  several  things  that  I  mentioned,  and  especially 
tiiat  you  would  have  convinced  me  that  I  was  in  the  wrong  as  to  what  I  sud  i^ 
Abigail's  power ;  but  since  you  passed  that  quite  over,  I  cannot  help  renewingmy 
mpisst^  tiiat  you  will  explain  this  matter  a  little  more  at  laige,  and,  without 
troohling  yourself  to  write  a  very  long  answer  to  this,  will  please  only  to  tell  me 
what  it  is  that  can  prevail  with  you  to  oppose  the  advice  of  your  ministers  and 
aooBflil,  if  it  be  not  this  pemidoos  woman,  and  those  that  apply  to  you  by  herP 
What  is  aU  this  ttramgUMg  [struggling]  about,  to  form  an  inrignifioant  party,  boi 
only  to  support  her  ?  And  who  are  those  that  you  told  me  yon  had  somewhere 
but  a  few  inoonsiderable  men,  that  have  undertaken  to  carry  her  up  to  a  pitch  of 
gieatnsss,  ftom  whidi  she  would  be  thrown  down  with  infamy  in  a  fortnight  f 
What  did  some  people  in  your  service  ride  lately  about  fVtmi  her  to  Mr.  Harley 
at  London,  and  thence  to  Mr.  St  John's  in  the  country,  and  then  hade  again  to 
hsr,  and  so  again  to  London,  aa  if  they  Hi  post  all  the  while,  but  about  soma 
BoCafale  acheme,  which  I  dare  swear  would  make  the  world  very  merry  if  it  were 
known  P  And  I  can't  help  taking  notice,  that  it  was  much  about  the  time  thak 
lord  Havcnham  was  introduced  to  you ;  sothat,  perhaps,  he  is  an  undartaknr  in 
this  fine  work,  whom  you  yourself  have  so  often  heard  revile  your  government  in 
the  bouse  of  lords.  But  it  looks  as  if  nobody  were  too  infhmous  to  be  counte- 
ttsnoed,  that  would  but  apply  to  the  great  new  fovourite,  to  whom  his  lordship 
would  have  gone  directly  from  you,  but  that  ho  unfortunately  mistook  the  room.' 
I  can't  imagine  what  your  majesty  means  by  your  mix  year^  experience  of  my  iU 

^  Cfxttf%  Papens  voL  zlv.  foL  201  ad  finem. 
'  "And  went  to  Mr«.  *Coi%'per,''  according  to  the  printed  copies,  which  difftr 
•CMitiaDy  temthe  MJiiS. 
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epimon  ofyou^  unless  it  be  that  I  have  had  the  nutforiaae  to  diflfar  in 
which  I  must  own  I  have  very  much,  for  I  did  always  think  just  as  I  do  nov,— 
that  those  who  persecuted  yon  when  princess,  were  very  unfit  to  serve  yon  wbea 
you  were  queen,  and  that  you  might  much  more  safely  rely  on  men  tiiat  w«n 
jeally  for  the  church  and  present  government,  than  on  others  who  only  pretend 
to  be  for  one,  and  are  certainly  against  the  other.    And  this  was  all  we  difloed 
about  for  a  great  wliile,  that  I  remember ;  though  now,  indeed,  we  differ  aboaft 
another  thing,  which  is,  that  I  certainly  think  you  are  influenced  by  Abngafl  to 
do  things  that  are  directly  against  your  interest,  quiet,  and  safety.     And  yoa 
oeem  to  think  there  is  nothing  of  all  this ;  therefore  I  will  tell  yon,  veiy  plainly, 
why  I  think  so  at  present,  and  what  it  is  that  would  make  me  tliink  otherwise^ 
I  think  the  first,  because  I  find  every  day  that  you  do  not  fi>llow  the  advice  of 
lord  Marlborough  and  lord  treasurer  as  you  used  to  do,  and  I  do  not  tlnnk,  eren 
now,  that  any  men  have  more  credit  with  yon  than  they  have ;  thezefav«  vko  eai 
it  be  but  that  woman  ?'  for  you  see  nobody  else.    And  to  show  yoa  that  I  aa 
not  alone  of  this  opinion,  if  I  should  ask  the  first  ordinary  man  that  I  met  what 
liad  caused  so  great  a  change  in  you,  he  would  answer  me,  '  'twas  iMJiauw  yoa 
were  grow^i  fond  of  Mrs.  Masham,  and  were  governed  by  her,  and  by  those  thai 
govern  her ;'  and,  because  you  '  pray  to  Qod  to  open  my  eyes,'  I  will  tell  you  bov 
you  may  do  that  yourself,  whieh  is,  by  living  with  your  old  friends,  as  yoa  oaed 
to  do,  and  hearken  to  the  advice  of  your  fiuthful  ministers  and  ooonol,  fiv  tiiit 
will  open  my  eyes  and  every  body's  else.    And,  indeed,  I  can't  help  adviaing  yoa 
^ther  to  change  your  ministers  quite,  or  to  get  another  general  and  treasoRr; 
and  so  to  let  her  and  her  creatures  govern  all  as  long  as  they  can,  or  dse  to  be 
directed  by  those  in  your  chief  employments,  and  oonvinoe  the  world  that  Abigafl 
has  no  more  to  do  than  another  bedchamber  woman.    And  this  I  easmot  bat 
think  would  be  a  wiser  reeolntifm  than  the  pursuing  any  project  she  can  pot  jroa 
upon,  especially  that  of  dividing  the  wUgs,  which  you  may  easily  apfaiJiaid 
would  be  very  dangerous,  since  lord  M}  (who  was  never  violent  that  way)  k  sa 
absolutely  against  it ;  but  Mr.  Harley  likes  it,  as  the  best  means  of  giving  Um 
another  opportunity  to  do  mischief,  and  your  majesty  a  happy  occasioQ  of  owmag 
liis  handmaid,  Abigail,  and  of  bringing  all  the  worthless  men  of  the  kingdwa 
into  your  service.    And  I  can't  but  take  notice  upon  this  occasion,  what  oppoa* 
tion  was  made  by  those  people  to  the  getting  a  flag  for  this  very  man  who  baa 
done  so  much  service  in  the  West  Indi^  for  no  other  reason,  that  I  ooold  eter 
learn,  but  that  he  was  then  known  to  be  the  most  deserving  man  of  bis  tiaw  ia 
the  navy. 

"  I  hadalmoetforgot  totellyouof  anewbook  that  isoomeont*  Tfaesabyeet 
is  ridiculous,  and  the  book  not  weli  wrote  at  all ;  but  I  think  that  looks  so  mneb 
the  worse,  for  it  shows  that  the  notion  is  universally  spread  among  all  sorts  flf 
people.  It  is  a  dialogue  between  madame  Maintenon  and  madame  MaAaw^  in 
which  she  thanks  her  for  her  good  endeavours  to  serve  tbe  king  of  Franee  hers^ 
and  seems  to  have  great  hopes  of  her,  from  her  promising  beginnings  and  bcr 
friendship  for  Mr.  Harl^;  and  there  is  stuff  not  fit  to  be  mentioned,  and  a  kog 
account  of  that  lady's  fiimous  amour  with  Mr.  Chudd,  managed  by  lady  Newport 
8ome  part  of  that  I  knew  to  be  true;  but  I  will  not  trouble  you  Umger  apoa  so 

*  Not  in  any  other  printed  copy.  The  passage  is  of  the  more  importanoe,  sxnoa 
it  is  a  dark  hint,  confirmatory  of  the  story  already  related,  that,  in  1700  or  1701» 
after  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  Anne  accidentally  overheard  lady 
Marlborough  mentioning  her  with  loathing  contempt.  It  is  at  the  same  time 
evidently  inexplicable  to  the  Marlborough  duchess,  who  dreamed  not  of  the 
jB(loves,  but  referred  all  to  political  differences. 

^  Abigail  Masham.  *  The  duke  of  Marlborough;  she  often  socaOs  Yamu 
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dJMgveeable  •  subject.  The  woman  ibat  has  been  pat  upon  writing  %  and  the 
printer,  have  been  in  custody,  and  are  now  nnder  prosecution.^  It  has  appeared 
that  she  kept  cotrespondence  with  two  of  the  fevourite  persons  in  the  book, — ^my 
kxd  PeterboKongh  and  Mr.  Harley ;  and  I  think  it  is  to  be  suspected  that  she 
nay  have  had  some  dealings  with  Mrs.  Mashom,  who  is  called  Hillaria.'  Sh9 
says,  '  ihtU  the  [Abigail]  loved  and  underttood  letter*,  inirodtieed, — nay, 
i^pkmded  ike  ingenicme,  and  did  ever  endeaivour  to  make  tkem  taste  the  royal 
hmnty,*  This  is  in  the  bodk.  The  favourite  characters  are  your  migesty,  Mrs. 
Uasham,  my  lord  Peterborough,  and  Mr.  Harley.  Speaking  of  her,  it  begins 
thus:  '  She  had  a  eonl  fitted  for  grandeur,  a  eapaeiom  repository  for  royal 
fenemr,  happy  in  a  mistress  deserviny  such  a  favourite,  her  mistress  in  a  favourite 
deserviny  to  be  such,'  I  think  in  this  part  she  is  made  to  take  the  place  of  your 
majesty,  and  then  it  goes  on,  '  That  don  something  {who  is  JIfr.  Harley)  made 
his  applications  with  assiduity  to  Mrs,  Mtuham,  arising  firom  the  awful  esteem 
he  had  of  her  thousand  virtues.  She  could  not  he  ungrtUeJkl  (no,  poor  soul,  not 
she  /);  her  fine  sense  did  the  don  (who  is  JIfr.  Harley)  justice  ;  from  mutual 
admiration  they  grew  to  ututual  estwm  and  confidence,* — and  your  mijesty,  who 
is  oJled  the  royal  Olympia,  'permitted  them  to  have  a  share  in  the  sweets  qf 
her  appropriated  hours  F 

"^aw,  nnce  the  people  who  derire  to  support  your  government  find,  by 
wofnl  experience,  that  delays  every  day  happen  in  things  of  the  greatest  oonse- 
quenoe,  that  this  lady  is  your  fiivonrite,  and  that  the  tories,  in  su^  simple  books 
ii  they  get  written  and  published,  proclaim  this  gfreat  favourite  to  all  the  world, 
Ihope  you  will  no  longer  think  it  acrime  in  me  what  you  haveformeriy  imputed 
bt  out, — that  I  believed  your  mijesty  allowed  her  great  liberties^  or  think  that 
I  was  the  only  person  that  disoerned  the  private  way  of  conversing  with  Mrs. 
Ksiham,  since  all  that  matter  is  now  in  prints  and,  notwithstanding  ourpross" 
0ution,  I  suppose  sold  in  every  shop." 

To  this  extraordinary  epistle  and  gratuitous  review  on  a 
new  novel,  which  the  royal  Anne  had  never  read,  is  appended 
an  endorsement  by  the  duchess :  ''  On  a  strange  book,  wrote 
to  compliment  Abigail,  in  1708  or  1709  ;'*  to  which  is  added, 
"  I  wrote  this  to  the  queen,  hoping  it  would  do  good,  when  she 
would  not  own  that  she  had  any  oommerce  with  Mrs.  Masham 
bat  as  a  bedchamber  woman.^'  An  interview  succeeded 
this  letter  :  the  queen's  manner  was  greatly  changed.  Ac- 
cording to  the  duchess  of  Marlborough's  description  to  Mayn- 
waring,'  her  majesty  told  her  ''  with  such  an  air,  that  she  had 
friends.'' — "  Then,"  adds  the  duchess's  satellite,  without  per- 
ceiving the  natural  inference  of  his  words,  '^  they  can  be  none 

*  Her  name  was  Manley.  The  jury  reftised  to  punish  her,  the  defence  being 
a  wonder  bow  the  great  general  and  his  duchess  could  innst  that  the  detail  of 
ndi  fictitious  adventures  of  mere  romance  pertuned,  in  any  way,  to  their  owik 
illurtrioos  and  virtuous  career." 

'  From  her  name  of  Hill,  as  Abigail  would  not  have  suited  the  nomenclature 
Cframance. 

'Private  Conespondenoe  of  the  Dndioas  of  Marlborough,  voL  L  p.  263. 
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but  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  sworn  enemies.  I  should  think 
the  expression  ought  to  alarm  him  and  the  lord  treasurer; 
therefore,  for  God's  sake,  madam,  when  you  go  to  Windsor, 
pay  that  most  neoessaiy  duty  of  disturbing  her  quiet  posses- 
don  of  Abigail/'  In  the  mocking  comments  of  Maynwanng^ 
it  appears  that  the  poor  queen,  in  reply  to  the  tauntings  of  the 
duchess,  had  exclaimed,  "  Sure,  I  may  love  whoever  I  pleaaeP 
.«-«  permission  the  duchess  was  far  from  suffering  to  be  takm 
as  granted.  Anne's  imprudent  boast  of  her  friends,  whom  she 
named  not,  alluded  to  the  secret  council  for  her  defienoe,  whidi 
Harley  had  convened  about  the  same  time/  Tadtum  as  the 
queen  was,  the  taunts  of  the  irate  duchess  extracted  this  vaont 
from  her  usually  sealed  lips,  and  well  was  it  remembered  that 
the  same  expression  had  been  used  by  her  in  one  of  the  last 
angry  interviews  she  had  with  her  sister,  queen  Mary;  the 
consequences  of  which  interview  were,  that  she  did  her  bes^ 
by  the  aid  of  the  unnamed  friends,  (then  the  Marlbaroi:^is 
and  their  dique,)  to  overturn  the  throne  of  her  sister  and  her 
spouse.  Therefore,  when  queen  Anne,  '^with  such  an  air/' 
£poke  of  "  having  friends/'  the  Marlborougha  could  oonstras 
her  words  by  the  results  of  former  facts. 

The  duchess,  meantime,  among  her  partisans  freely  boasted 
of  the  hatred  she  felt  for  her  majesty ;  Maynwaring,  in  his 
letters,  alludes  to  it  repeatedly,  not  only  in  regard  to  preaoit 
anger,  but  that  she  had,  by  her  own  showing,  always  detested 
her.'  He  says :  "  Since  you  have  lost  nothing  but  her  jmw* 
4ion,  which  it  is  plain  you  never  cared  for,  and  since  the  cause 
of  your  falling  out  is  removed,  she  being  oitirely  in  the  hands 
jou  would  have  put  her  in  from  the  first,  I  think  whenever 
^he  [the  queen]  shall  have  owned  herself  to  be  in  the  wnmg 
in  her  late  actions,  (which  she  ought  to  do,)  you  should 
then  for  the  future  hve  with  her  like  a  friend  and  good  ao» 
quaintance,  always  remembering  to  give  yourself  high  and  just 
airs  on  the  subject  of  politics.  And  then,  for  that  noble  trea- 
sure, her  heart,  I  would  tell  her,  *  that  since  she  has  given  it 

1  A  papnge  whidi  identifies  the  tnith  of  Swift's  tract  of  sccni  history  heftn 
^poted. 

*  Private  CorroBpondenee  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlhoroagh,  voL  L  p.  26ib 
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to  80  worthy  an  object  as  fair-faced  Abigail,  I  wotild  never 
think  of  r^aining  it ;'  and  if  yoa  would  see  her  pretty  often 
in  this  jocose  manner,  (which  yon  could  perform  rarely  if  you 
pleased,)  it  would  give  your  friends  infinite  satisfiaction ;  and  I 
should  not  at  all  despair,  when  the  whig  party  is  well  settled 
and  reunited,  to  see  what  you  mentioned  performed,  of  sending 
the  sweet  soul  [Abigail  Masham]  and  her  husband  to  a  go- 
vernment, quite  to  discourage  the  tories,  and  keep  them  down 
for  ever.    You  say  the  queen  would  so  hate  all  those  that  con- 
tributed to  this,  and  particularly  the  Freemans,  that  there 
would  be  no  hving  with  her  after  it  with  any  satisfaction.     I 
have  heard  others,  and  even  yourself,  say,  that  she  would 
forget  her  dear  charms  in  a  month.''    This  code  of  directions 
concludes  with  the  proposal  "  to  write  books,  as  himself  and 
the  duchess  had  done  before  the  last  election,  to  prove  that  all 
tories  were  Frenchmen,  and  must  never  rise  again.    The  right 
bottom  of  almost  every  body,''  pursues  this  most  righteous 
statist,  '^  is  their  interest ;  and  there  was  never  such  a  bottom 
as  these  ministers  have  to  stand  on, — a  strong,  industrious, 
aUe,  and  well-intentioned  party,'  that  no  one  can  ever  get 
between  them  and  the  queen.     And  if  you  do  not  like  to  be 
at  the  head  of  this  party,  as  you  naturally  should  be,  what  do 
you  think  of  resigning  your  place  to  my  lady  Orkney?  Doyon 
think  she  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  it  ?"     Thus,  there 
were  divisions  among  the  ministry,  who  were  split  into  parties 
among  themselves.      Godolphin  was  probably  the  cause  of 
the  disunion,  and  if  Dr.  Sacheverel  had  not  made  the  grand 
mistake  of  attacking  him  instead  of  the  more  bitter  opponents 
of  the  church,  that  disunion  mig^t  have  led  to  remarkable 
results. 

It  was  the  duchess  of  Somerset  who  succeeded  the  duchess 
of  Marlborough  in  the  queen's  fitvour,  and  subsequently  in 
her  office  of  mistress  of  the  robes.  She  had,  in  the  preceding 
reign,  been  the  friend  of  Anne,  and,  in  the  midst  of  her  dis- 
grace with  queen  Mary  II.,  had  even  assumed  the  character  of 
her  protectress.    Mrs.  Danvers,  who  had  been  one  of  the  ladies 

^  E^idoBily  Somen,  Whttton,  and  Mohun,  with  whom  the  dochen's  8on-in« 
law,  Sunderliindy  in  avowed  enemy  to  revealed  religion,  was  doeehf  allied. 
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of  the  queen>  mother^  and  had  served  her  majesty  from  ber 
infancy^  told  lord  Dartmouth^  ''  that  she  could  not  wonder  at 
the  &your  of  the  duchess  of  Somerset^  who^  like  the  queen, 
was  one  of  the  best-bred  ladies  in  the  world ;  but  she  had 
always  been  surprised  at  the  queen's  attachment  to  the  duchesB 
of  Marlborough,  who  was  the  very  reverse  of  the  queen  in 
manners  and  disposition/' '  In  consequence  of  this  intimacy; 
the  duchess  of  Somerset,  in  one  of  her  letters  of  1709,  thus 
mentions  the  state  of  the  queen  : — 

BtTOHBSS  OV  SomsSET  TO  THE  DUCHBSS  OV  DSVOKSHIBK,^  1709. 

"  I  can  80  little  forg^re  myself  the  not  acknowledging  the  fkTour  oiyoar  ktter 
from  Chatsworth^  that  I  can  hardly  hope  for  your  pardon,  though  I  can  with 
great  truth  say,  that  you  have  not  a  more  fiiithM  servant  than  I  am,  or  one  thit 
Talnes  your  fnendBhip  more  than  I  do.  I  told  the  queen  when  I  received  ym 
first  letter,  and  she  then  commanded  me  to  g^ve  you  thanks  ftnr  inquiriBg  sfter 
her;  and  as  soon  as  I  had  yours  this  morning,  I  told  her  'you  would  have  eoaie 
yourself,  if  you  had  been  able/  The  queen  then  hid  me  tell  you  '  she  was  giad 
to  hear  you  were  come  safe  to  London;  and  that,  after  so  great  a  joun^,  tvai 
soe  necessary  for  you  to  rest,  that  she  would  not  have  you  think  of  oonuDf 
hither,  [probably  to  Windsor,]  but  thanks  you  for  inquiring  after  her/  She  k 
ffcill  very  lame,  but  is  well  in  health,  and  went  yesterday  to  take  the  air  in  her 
coachy  and  will  do  so  every  day  when  the  weather  is  good." 

In  the  second  year  of  the  whig  government,  the  queen  liad 
been  forced  by  her  ministers  into  the  precedent  established  hj 
her  predecessors,  William  and  Mary,  of  silencing  the  conTOca- 
tion.'  The  grievances  connected  with  this  measure  burst  into 
the  popular  flame  which  attended  the  trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverd, 
one  of  the  orators  of  the  lower  house  of  convocation.  Dr. 
Sacheverd  sprang  from  an  old  Norman  fiunily,  whose  name 
occurs  on  the  Battle-abbey  roU.  He  had  inherited  the  courage 
and  grandeur  of  person  that  generally  distinguish  the  lines  of 
the  nobiles  minores  in  England.  His  name,  like  most  of  those  of 
old  county  families,  was  foimd  amongthe  partisans  of  bothround* 
head  and  cavalier.  He  has  been  reproached  for  the  nusdeeda 
of  both,  but  it  seems  that  his  &ther  was  a  stanch  loyalist.  All 
historians  who  wrote  in  the  last  century  concur  in  represent* 
ing  Sacheverel  as  a  person  of  the  meanest  capacity,  and  their 

^  Ixnrd  Dartmouth's  Notes  to  Burnet's  Own  limes,  p.  82,  toL  ti. 
*  Devonshire  Papers,  copied  by  permission  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Derooshii^ 
«  aotnerville,  Bdgn  of  Anne,  p.  124,  for  the  feet.     Somerville  has  not  goofl 

nto  the  causes  of  the  animosity  between  the  two  houses  of  oonvocatioa 

)  surface  presented. 
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tuuversal  chorus  has  been  echoed  by  thdr  fraternity  since.  It 
IB  not  a  common  case  to  find  paucity  of  ability  in  any  indiyidual 
who  has  started  from  the  conventionalities  of  private  life  to 
become  the  leader  of  a  people.  Question  principles  and 
motives,  if  it  so  please  the  objector,  abilities  speak  for  them- 
selves. One  case  is  a  dear  one ;  Sacheverel  was  no  pen-orator> 
or  author,  but  he  possessed  the  mightier  gift  of  eloquence,  and 
he  did  with  his  hearers  whatsoever  he  chose.  He  chose,  or  it 
fell  in  the  course  of  his  duty,  to  preach  a  sermon  at  St.  Paulas 
cathedral,  of  all  days  in  the  calendar  on  the  far-famed  fifth 
of  November,  anno  1709.  It  was  considered  the  bounden  duty 
of  the  preadier  of  St.  Paul's  to  celebrate  the  two  deUverances 
from  popeiy, — one  from ''  gunpowder  treason  and  plot  '/*  the 
other,  the  landing  of  William  of  Orange,  which  had  occurred 
on  that  anniversary,  1688.  Likewise,  a  progressive  glance 
was  expected  to  be  thrown  on  *'  queen  Bess's  day,''  as  the 
17th  of  November,  queen  Elizabeth's  acoession-day,  was  called 
by  apprentices,  who  usually  burnt  in  eflSgy,  near  her  statue  on 
St.  Dunstan's  church.  Temple-bar,  all  die  political  bugbears 
indicated  to  them  by  the  dominant  whigs,  who  put  themselves 
to  considerable  expense  at  Monmouth-street  to  provide  toilets 
for  the  obnoxious  effigies,  not  only  of  the  pope,  pretender, 
and  their  Satanic  colleagues,  but  nearly  forty  well-Klressed 
opponents  of  low  church. 

Sacheverel  celebrated  all  these  events  so  as  to  make  the  very 
walls  of  the  new  cathedral  ring.  When  he  mentioned  "  queen 
Ben's  day,"  he  told  all  the  evil  he  knew  of  Elizabeth,  and 
none  of  the  good,  which  was  not  fisur.  He  said  little  of  the 
first  dehverance  from  popery,  but  a  great  deal  regarding  the 
last;  and,  without  knowing  a  quarter  of  their  treachery  and 
corruption,  he  told  some  alarming  truths  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Bevolution :  lord  Crodolphin  he  especially  castigated  under  the 
name  of  Yolpone.  His  sermon  lasted  three  hours, — ^a  moderate 
share  of  *'  spiritual  provender,"  as  "  douce  Davy  Deans  "  would 
have  said ;  yet  no  one  among  his  crowded  audience  was  tired^ 
snd,  what  was  more  singular,  this  oration  of  tike  polemic- 
poUtic  class,  although  it  unsaid  and  contradicted  what  all 
other  polemic  politicians  had  said,  was  received  by  the  people 
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mth  intense  satdsfiiction.  Lord  (^odolpliiii^  against  wbom  k 
was  particularly  aimed^  flew  to  the  queen,  and,  in  an  agony 
of  rage  and  passion,  claimed  the  character  of  Yolpone  as  his 
own,  in  which  he  behaved  fSar  more  like  a  goose  than  a  fio. 
He  called  down  the  vengeance  of  the  crown  on  the  daring 
churchman,  and  told  the  queen,  that  in  the  contempt  with 
which  the  revolutionists  were  mentioned  her  majesty  ehaiei: 
then  her  angry  treasurer  recalled  to  the  royal  memcxy  aome 
passages  which,  perhaps,  Anne  was  doing  her  best  to  foi^ 
The  queen  had,  however,  been  mentioned  in  the  orator's  moit 
florid  terms  of  affectionate  admiration,  which  had  Uteii  doe 
effect  with  aU  his  hearers  who  could  not  draw  inferences. 

The  result  was,  that  Dr.  Sacheverel  was  imprisoned,  and 
had  to  prepare  for  impeachment  at  the  ensuing  session  of 
parliament.  The  consequences,  in  case  of  his  condemnatiao, 
were  those  to  which  death  seems  a  trifle, — ^the  laah,  the  pillorj, 
loss  of  ears,  imprisonment  for  life :  such  had  been  dealt  onfc 
to  several  Englishmen,  even  in  the  "  golden  days  of  our  qaeen 
Anne,''' — ^not  for  reviling  queen,  or  church,  but  for  libellisg 
any  of  the  members  of  parliament.  A  dergjrman  had  bea 
condemned  to  this  horrid  tsAe  the  first  year  of  Anne's  reigo, 
for  having  published  a  pamphlet  on  some  of  the  duke  of 
Marlborough's  deeds ;  but  the  queen,  on  due  consideration, 
pardoned  him^ — ^the  duchess  says  '^at  her  intercession;"  if 
so,  the  duchess  took  the  wisest  part,  considering  the  temper 
of  the  times.  Directly  the  queen  consented  to  the  incar- 
ceration of  the  champion  of  high  church,  all  London  rose  en 
masse  against  the  Godolphin  administration.  Vast  mobs 
paraded  the  streets,-^— intimations  having  been  given  them 
that  the  heart  of  the  queen  yearned  towards  the  church  of 
England,  as  she  had  received  it  in  her  youth.  The  streets 
and  courts  round  St.  James's  rang  with  the  cries  of  ''Ood  save 
the  queen  and  Dr.  Sacheverel  I" — "  Queen  and  high  church  I" 
The  queen,  and  every  one  inclined  to  peace,  blamed  lord 
Godolphin  for  his  hasty  petulance  in  taking  upon  himself  the 

^  The  anthor  of  Bobinaon  Cnuoe  (Defoe)  lost  his  ean,  and  stood  thriee  iB  U» 

pQlory,  in  this  reign.     Edmnnd  Curl  likewise  lost,  first  one  ear,  then  the  otber; 

and  thirdly,  the  remnants  of  them.     In  short,  it  was  not  fikshionable  fiwr  politial 

Mjrs  OP  their  booksellers  to  possois  any  ears  ;  but  wigs  were  mighty  oooveniait 
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oognomenof  Yolpo&e.  Dr.  Sacheverd's  sermoii  was  published 
— Kxrtainly  not  as  it  was  spoken^  for  the  printed  copy  is  an  in- 
folved^  double-minded  composition^  remarkable  for  nothing  but 
dulneas.  People  began  to  look  at  one  another,  and  wonder 
what  lord  Oodolphin  could  mean.  The  literati  greatly  despised 
the  style  and  want  of  poww :  but  those  who  had  heard  the 
words  of  fire  which  still  tingled  in  their  ears^  did  not  abate  one 
jot  of  their  enthusiasm  for  the  orator. 

The  following  verses  were  left  on  the  queen's  toilet.  They 
are  the  only  readable  compositions  out  of  many  on  the  subject^ 
and  probably  had  considerable  influence  on  the  queen  :-— 

«< O  Anna!  ne  the  pnlode  ii  begun; 
Again  they  play  the  game  of  f^y-one^ 
And  he's  the  traitor  that  defends  the  throne. 
ThfM  Land,  and  thm  thy  royal  gnindnre  died. 
Impeached  hy  clamooxa,  and  by  fiictioii  tried. 
Hoadley's  cried  up,  who  dares  thy  right  oppose^ 
Became  he  erowns  the  whigs  and  arms  thy  fbes. 
O  itop  the  dire  prooeedings  ere  too  late. 
And  see  thy  own  in  poor  Sacheyerel'sfiite* 
Fatal  experience  bids  thee  now  be  wise ; 
At  him  they  strike^  bat  thon'rt  the  sacriiloe,'** 
Let  one  blest  martyr  of  thy  race  suffioe !  ^ 

In  the  midst  of  these  stormy  preludes  for  political  contest, 
queen  Anne  returned  from  the  seclusion  of  her  widowhood  to 
ihepubUc  exercise  of  her  regal  functions  by  opening  her  par- 
liament  in  person^  which  she  did  in  great  state,  November  15, 
1709.  Majmwaring,  the  satellite  of  the  duchess  of  MarU 
borough,  thus  describes  the  royal  manner  on  this  occasion : 
"  The  queen^s  speech  was  very  well  cited,  but  it  was  observed 
tiiat  she  spoke  in  a  much  fitinter  voice  than  she  used  to  have, 
and  her  manner  was  more  careless  and  less  moving  than  it  has 
been  on  other  occaaons/'  Perhaps  the  queen's  heart  fainted 
within  her  at  the  necessity  of  obejring  the  orders  of  her 
miniitry,  by  announcing  the  utter  failure  of  the  negotiations 
for  the  pacification  of  Europe,  on  which  her  wishes  were  ever 
fixed. 

As  a  strong  counter-party  to  the  united  Marlborough  and 
Somers'  branches  of  the  whig  ministiy  was  now  organized  in 

'Popular  MS.  State  Poems,  originally  ooUected  for  Robert  earl  of  Ozfordf 
Kuenm,  Jjanadowne  Ptipen^  862,  p.  54 
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the  queen's  behalf^  her  majesty  did  not  fiiil  to  paj  court  to 
those  powerfnl  nobles  whose  private  inclinations  she  thought 
nught  lead  them  to  support  the  remnant  of  the  r^al  power. 
The  ducal  magnates  of  Somerset  and  Devonshire  were  among 
these.  Her  majesty  addressed  a  holograph  note  to  the  young 
duke  of  Devonshire/  as  a  mark  of  her  confidence  and  private 
friendship;  it  is  endorsed  as  being  received  in  1709^  and,  in 
the  absence  of  all  other  date  excepting  the  word  **  teusday/* 
it  m^y  probably  be  referred  to  this  epochs  when  all  England 
was  watchii^  the  result  of  the  impending  trial  of  SachevereL 
There  is  the  more  likeUhood  in  this  surmise^  as  the  name  of 
Nelson^  (since  so  glorious  in  war^)  when  mentioned  in  t}ie 
course  of  tlus  erudite  royal  billet^  was  illustrious  as  pertaining 
to  a  celebrated  divine  and  author,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
reformed  catholic  church  of  England.  Dr.  Nelson  was,  like 
Sancroft  and  Ken,  a  nonjuror.  The  queen,  perhaps,  refers  to 
some  provision  for  him.  The  duchess  of  Devonshire,  mother 
to  the  young  didce,  was  a  lady  of  the  cavalier  house  of 
Ormonde,  and  held  communion  with  the  clergy  of  Nelaon's 
principles, 

Lbtisb  op  Qusxn  Asms.    (Holograph.) 

^      ^  -^  "teusday. 

*'  I  wish  yoa  ooald  deffer  saying  any  thing  to  my  1'  Gallwojf^  Hut  poH  eo«- 
tertdng  M'  Nelaon,  hectnu  I  forgot  to  speake  to  1<*  treamre^  on  y^  [that3  mhject 
last  night»  and  have  not  now  time  to  iorUt  to  him.  I  desire  when  yon  have  eopy^ 
y*  [the]  endoHed  w^^  your  own  hand,  you  would  bum  it. 

"  I  am,  your  very  tittddaxmettfl'eimd^ 

"Aa-kk,  R.» 

Whatsoever  became  of  ''  the  enclosed,^'  the  royal  letter,  al- 
though somewhat  scorched,  has  been  very  carefully  preserved, 
but  without  any  enclosure,  until  the  present  hour,  when  it  was 
copied,  by  special  permission,  from  the  collection  of  his  grace 
the  duke  of  Devonshire.  It  is  endorsed,  in  a  hand  of  the  same 
era,  "  From  the  queen,  Aug,  9,  1709.^'     The  fac-simile  of  this 

'  William,  second  duke  of  Devonshire,  who  had  succeeded  to  his  fitther  littla 
more  than  a  year,  August  1707.  His  mother  was  lady  Mary  Butler,  daughter 
to  the  great  duke  of  Ormonde. 

'  Lord  Galway,  one  of  William  III.'8  fbrdgn  officers,  lived  in  retarement  nnee 
flie  loss  of  the  unsuccessful  hattle  of  Almanza,  where  be  lost  his  right  hand. 
Large  packets  of  lus  letters,  written  with  hU  left  hand,  are  among  the  Devanshxre 
Papers.  a  By  1'  treoiure,  the  queen  means  her  lord  treasurer,  Godolphin. 
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note  preaenta  a  speebnen  of  queen  Anne's  gemiine  mode  of 
writing,  before  her  epistles  were  corrected  and  copied  out  fiiir 
by  her  confidante  and  favourite  for  the  time  being. 

The  queen  and  the  duehess  of  Marlborough  had  scarcely 
|ioken  since  the  series  of  stormy  quarrels  which  had  raged  so 
badly  at  Windsor-castle  in  the  autumn,  and  the  irate  dame 
Ut  all  the  uncomfortable  sensations  of  one  who  has  gone  too 
Gv  for  her  purposes.  She  seemed  to  have  raised  an  insurmount- 
lUe  baiiier  against  fbrdier  colloquies  of  any  description  taking 
place  between  her  royal  mistress  and  herself^  excepting  on 
formal  official  occaaons.  With  this  conviction,  the  loud-scoffing 
Bneethinker  laid  a  scheme  to  effiice  the  impression  her  violence 
ud  anogance  had  made  on  Anne's  mind,  by  an  appeal  to  re* 
tigiout  feeling,  and  the  necessity  of  dismissing  all  resentment 
bnn  memory  before  paortaking  of  the  holy  sacrament  at  the 
Cfarifltmas  festivaL     Accordingly  she  wrote  the  queen  a  long 
letter,  in  some  passages  extremely  insolent,  but  finishing  with 
a  schooling  lecture  on  the  necessity  of  foi^veness  of  injuries 
before  communication,  according  to  the  service  in  the  Common 
Frayer.    She  likewise  obliged  the  queen  with  a  Prayer-book, 
interlined,  and  a  copy  of  Jeremy  Taylor's  Holy  living  and 
Dying,  with  the  leaves  marked  and  turned  down  of  the  pas- 
ages  by  which  her  majesty's  soul  was  to  profit  before  partaking 
i£  the  sacred  rite.    Her  presumption  in  schooling  her  sovereign 
m  the  duties  requisite  for  a  worthy  participation  in  the  most 
lolemn  rite  of  the  church,  of  which  that  soverdgn  was  the 
KtenaiUe  head,  ib  only  less  startling  than  the  cool  effrontery 
ft  m  professed  fireethinker  addressing  exhortations  on  Chris- 
ianity  and  Christian  observances  to  any  one.     The  whole 
Bovement  is  a  striking  instance  that   hypocrisy  is  by  no 
neana  confined  to  those  who  profess  belief  in  religion.     All 
he  fimit  gained  by  the  duchess  of  Marlborough's  theological 
ladies  was,  that,  as  the  queen  passed  to  the  altar  of  St. 
kmes's  chapel  to  communicate,  she  gave  her  a  gracious  smile 
^d  nod;  but  as  no  friendly  interview  succeeded,  the  duchess 
Wi tiled  ''  that  the  smile  and  nod  were  only  meant  for  bishop 
!hylor  and  the  Common  Prayer-book," 

The  queen  spent  the  month  of  January  at  Hampton-Caart^ 

aa2 
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in  deep  consideration  of  the  best  means  of  breaking  die 
in  which  the  dominant  &ctioii  held  her.  Some  warm  indica- 
tions of  popular  sympathy  encouraged  her  project.  The  death 
of  her  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  lord  Essex/  which  oocntred 
January  10^  1709-10^  brought  her  determinationB  to  a  dimax, 
yet  her  task  was  difScult :  "  hemmed  in,  and  as  it  were  im- 
prisoned, by  the  Marlborough'  £unily  junta,  she  was  at  a  loss 
how  to  proceed  in  her  first  steps  towards  emancipation.'^  The 
lowliness  of  the  messenger  she  made  use  of  at  this  crisis 
proves  how  closely  she  was  locked  round  from  commonicalaaii 
with  any  fitting  agent.  One  evening  a  letter  was  brougfat  to 
Mr.  Harley,  all  dirty :  the  superscription,  however,  he  saw  was 
in  the  queen's  own  hand-writing.  In  astonishmoit  at  the 
begrimed  complexion  of  the  royal  missive,  he  sent  for  iti 
bearer,  who  said  "  he  knew  not  whence  it  came,  but  it  wis 
dehvered  to  him  by  one  of  the  under-labourers  in  Hampton- 
Court  gardens.'^  The  letter  had  assumed  its  soiled  appearance 
while  it  remained  in  the  paw  of  this  uncouth  but  fidthfioi 
bearer  of  a  queen-regnanf  s  despatches. 

The  contents  of  the  communication  were  details  of  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  the  royal  writer  was  surrounded ;  there  wm 
blame  on  her  friend's  timidity  of  speech  and  action,  and,  withsl, 
direct  demand  of  assistance.  This  remarkable  epistte  broi^^ 
Harley  again  as  the  courtier  of  the  back-stairs.  He  told  her 
majesty  of  the  danger  to  the  church,  and  monarchy  itself,  from 
the  conduct  of  some  of  her  ministiy ;  that  it  did  not  beoome 
her  to  be  a  slave  to  one  family,  but  to  dispose  of  vacancies  in 
church  or  state  as  she  deemed  best.  Her  majesty,  in  pur- 
suance of  Harley^s  advice,  made  the  first  step  towards  break- 
ing her  bonds,  by  disposing  of  the  lieutenanqr  of  the  Tower 
(vacant  then  by  the  decease  of  the  earl  of  Essex)  acoordi]^ 
to  her  own  good  pleasure.     The  earl  of  Bivers  was  the  person 

^  CoDdnofc  of  the  Dodieii  of  HarUxiroagK 

*  Swift's  Memoirs  relating  to  the  Change  in  the  QuMn's  Miniitiyw-Scot^e 

Swift,  vol.  iiL  p.  182.    The  fire  with  whidi  this  paper  is  written,  oontrasted  vdfli 

the  Tacmun  and  vapidity  of  Swift's  ostenaihle  histoiy,  **  The  Four  Tears  of  Qqka 

Anne,"  is  remarkahle.    In  fiict,  he  noted  down,  witii  all  the  free  oonfidence  of  a 

pen  detailing  individual  incidents,  the  events  Har^y  told  him.    The 

pedantiy  called  **  the  dignity  of  history,"  prevented  him  fbom  emhodyii^ 

Acts  in  his  historical  namriive.    The  real  dignify  of  histcvy  is  <»«a»wr 
attainable^ 
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whom  the  qaeen  meant  to  invest  with  this  great  office.  K  the 
dndiess  of  Marlborough  is  to  be  believed^  the  nobleman  on 
whom  tdii  her  majesty's  choice  bore^  in  common  parlance^  the 
appellatioii  of ''  Tjrbum  Dick/'^  hayings  among  the  numerous 
transgressions  of  his  youth^  unrighteously  escaped  conviction 
at  the  criminal  bar  for  robbing  his  own  father  on  the  highway. 
Varioos  are  the  duchess's  exclamations  of  rage  and  despair  at 
the  exaltation  of  Richard  Savage^  lord  Bivers^  in  a  manner 
so  inoonostent  with  his  youthful  cognomen  of  '^  Tyburn 
Dick.^'  The  method  pursued  by  queen  Anne  for  inducting 
the  said  "  Dick''  into  the  Tower  government^  is  not  the  least 
curious  passage  in  the  annals  of  her  times,  and  proves  that 
either  her  majesty  or  her  advisers  were  able  to  turn  to  account 
the  duke  of  Marlborough's  habitual  suavity,  in  making  pro- 
mises which  meant  nothing.  Lord  Bivers  went  to  the  duke 
of  Marlborough,  in  Ins  retirement  at  Windsor-lodge,  with  the 
news  ''  of  the  demise  of  lord  Essex,  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower/'  adding  '^  a  request  for  Ids  interest  with  the  queen  to 
bestow  the  vacant  post  on  him."  When  *' Tyburn  Dick" 
preferred  his  request  concerning  the  lieutenancy  of  the  Tower^ 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  loaded  him  with  offers  of  kindness 
and  affectionate  protestations,  but  assured  him  ''that  the 
Heutenancy  of  the  Tower  was  a  place  infinitdy  beneath  his 
merit,  and  entreated  him  to  think  of  something  better."  He 
of  Tyburn,  however,  stuck  to  his  first  proposal  with  true  Eng- 
lish tenacity;  he  said,  ''he  was  going  to  ask  the  queen  to 
qipoint  him  to  the  Tower,  and  as  the  duke  was  so  very  obliging 
to  him,  he  wanted  to  know  whether  he  might  tell  the  queen 
that  his  grace  had  no  objection  ?"  Marlborough,  who  had  as 
much  idea  of.  the  queen's  giving  away  one  of  the  crowns  out 
of  the  jewel-house  as  the  custody  of  the  Tower  without  con- 
ioltiiig  him,  told  lord  Bivers,  "  he  might  say  so,  if  he  pleased*" 
On  which  his  petitioner  departed  in  a  great  hurry  to  the 
qoeen,  with  this  permission. 

The  duke  of  Marlborough,  in  the  course  of  the  mornings 
went  leisurely  to  the  queen's  closet,  to  notify  his  pleasure  to 
her  majesty,  "  That  the  lieutenancy  of  the  Tower  fidling  void 

>  Both  in  print  and  MS. 
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bjr  the  death  of  lord  Easex^  he  hoped  her  nuijesfy  would 
bestow  it  on  tiie  duke  of  Northumberiand/'  {«m  to  Cbatks 
II.)  He  had  enoonnteied  ''Tyburn  Dick''  bolting  oat  of  tiie 
loyal  presence  with  infinite  glee^  who^  on  seemg  the  dnki^ 
orerwhehned  him  with  a  torrent  of  yeiy  incomprehenaUe 
acknowledgments.  The  mystery  was  soon  explained,  when 
Marlbcttough  entered  on  his  code  of  instructions  as  to  the 
Tower  appointment.  The  queen  was  surprised  at  his  change 
of  intention^  since  she  had  just  given  the  same  to  lord  BiTen^ 
according  to  his  own  wish;  for  that  nobleman  informed  her^ 
''  on  his  honour,  that  the  duke  of  Marlborough  had  no  ob- 
jection/' The  duke  of  Marlborough  was  at  first  mute  with 
astonishment ;  he  then  broke  into  complaints^  when  the  qutea, 
asked,  smously,  ''Whether  earl  Bivers  had  asserted  wlnft 
was  not  true?"  The  duke  could  not  say  that  he  had,  for  the 
words  Rivers  had  extracted  so  dextezoualy  from  him  had 
been  too  recently  uttered,  and  the  matter  remained  withoitf 
redress.^ 

Not  only  the  lientenancy  of  the  Tower,  but  the  oolonek^ 
of  the  regiment  lord  Essex  had  commanded,  was  destined  to 
become  matter  of  contest  between  the  queen  and  the  Mazi- 
boroughs.  A  most  violent  paper-war  ensued  between  the  qneen 
and  the  Mailboiougfas,  duke  and  duchess,  on  her  majes^s 
determination  of  giving  the  regiment  to  Abigail's  once-ragged 
brother.  Jack  Hill.  This  attempt  produced  the  first  serious 
rupture  with  her  majesty  and  lord  Qoddphin.  He  left  the 
pakce  in  anger,  and  retreated  to  the  Lodge  at  Windsor,  the 
seat  of  the  Marlboroughs,  January  15.  It  was  coondl-day, 
but  the  queen  neither  asked  where  her  lord  treasurer  waa^ 
nor  took  the  least  notice  of  his  absence.^  Such  was  the  a«ne 
indication  of  a  previous  contention  between  Anne  and  her 
prime*mimster,  the  particulars  of  which  have  not  oome  to 
light  Qreat  agitation  ensued,  and  many  remonstrances 
made  to  the  queen  by  the  nobility  of  his  party  on  the 
of  Qodolphin's  services :  her  majesty  acknowledged  them  in 
many  gracious  words.     Finally  Anne  became  intimidated,  for 

^  eooMf^t  Swift,  vol.  iii.  pp.  183, 184.— Memoini  of  Qaeeii's  IGiMliy. 
*  Condoct  of  the  DacheM  of  Mariborougb,  p.  250. 
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in  Hie  ooiirse  of  fiye  days  the  sent  for  Godolphin,  and  re- 
quested him  to  write  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough  ^^  that  he 
might  grre  the  regiment  to  whomsoever  he  pleased/^  Although 
ber  majesty  yielded  the  point  in  dispute,  she  only  bided  her 
tbiie  for  retaliation^  as  Godolphin  felt  a  few  weeks  afterwards* 
The  approadiing  trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverel  brought  the  con- 
temtionB  into  which  the  queen's  household  and  ministry  were 
divided  to  a  determined  crisis ;  the  queen,  who  had  until  then 
striven  to  balance  the  inimical  factions,  openly  took  part  with 
Id^  church  and  Sacheverel.  After  the  clerical  champion  had 
been  committed  to  prison  on  the  impeachment  of  the  com- 
jaonB,  the  whig  lords  held  daily  cabinet  consultations  on  the 
best  mode  of  crushing  him  under  the  weight  of  the  oligarchical 
power.  At  the  same  time  her  majesty  every  day  gave  audience 
to  her  peers  in  her  doiet  at  St.  James's ;  one  by  one  they 
vere  admitted  to  conferences  with  her,  the  tenour  of  which 
is  preserved  by  the  historian,  Alexander  Cunningham,  tutor 
to  the  great  duke  of  Argyle,  one  of  the  partisans  for  her  sup- 
port. Her  migesty  understood,  ^'  that  the  victorious  army  com- 
manded by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  were  getting  up  a  peti- 
tion, in  order  to  place  him  in  a  life-long  command/'^  Alarmed 
at  this  resemblance  to  the  proceedings  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
tbe  queen  made  it  a  personal  request  to  her  peers,  ^'  That 
tbey  would  be  mindful  of  their  duty  to  her,  and  neither  agree 
to  any  petition  &om  the  army  which  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
should  present  to  parliament,  nor  suffer  Mrs.  Masham  to  be 
taken  from  her/'  And  as  the  peers  severally  departed  out  of 
tbe  royal  cabinet,  queen  Anne  thus  eamestiy  addressed  each 
cf  them :  ''If  ever  any  recommendation  of  mine  was  of  weight 
writh  you,  as  I  know  many  of  them  have  been,  I  desire  this 
may  be  especially  regarded.''  Many  of  the  peers,  in  answer 
to  ber  majesty,  rallied,  ''  That  they  knew  not  of  any  such 
matter  [r^ardiog  the  army]  as  her  majesty  had  intimated; 
bat  they  were  prepared  to  behave  themselves  in  parliament 
as  became  their  duty/"     Such  reply  proceeded  from  those  of 

1  Hirt.  of  Qrctt  Britnn,  book  ziL  p.  279;  by  Cmmix^bam. 
'  IImL    Thu  aoene  illuBtratfes  an  obflolete  onstom  of  royalty,  which  was  greatly 
aiJMtcd  to  whan  fvaetiMd  hj  the  Stuart  nrrenigiis  befine  the  RevoltttiaD,  under 
the  epithet  of  cfoieitiy. 
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her  nobles  who  were  either  neutral  or  belonged  to  the  mhig 
faction^  for  the  qneen  was  supported  and  urged  on  by  a  hargd 
body  of  the  nobility^  among  whom  might  be  reckoned  the 
most  influential  of  the  Scottish  peerage.  The  inimical  houses 
of  Hamilton^  Ai^le^  Marr^  and  Gordon^  enraged  at  bemg  ex- 
cluded from  the  privileges  of  their  English  peerages,  united 
together  (whatsoever  were  their  dijferences  of  creed  with  eadk 
other  and  with  the  church  of  England)  to  defend  the  queen 
against  the  encroaching  fEunily  faction.  The  Jacobite  and 
tory  nobiUty  of  England^  many  of  whom — as  the  semi-mjal 
houses  of  Rutland^  Beaufort^  and  Aylesbury — ^had  kept  than. 
selves  aloof  tram  the  revolutionary  court,  now  threw  their 
fluences  into  the  popular  scale. 

Marlborough  positively  denied  the  matter  chained 
him;  namely^  endeavouring  to  render  himself  perpetual  militaiy 
dictator  by  means  of  the  army^s  petition  to  parliameat ;  yet 
the  queen  well  knew  the  startling  proposal  of  making  him 
general  for  life  had  been  demanded  of  her  by  his  own  lips.' 
At  an  audience  that  the  duke  of  Marlborough  had  with  queen 
Anne^  before  he  betook  himself  to  his  campaign  in  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  year  1710,  he  asked  as  a  fiivour  ''  that  her 
majesty  would  permit  his  wife  to  remain  in  the  countiy  as 
much  as  possible ;  and  that  she  would  be  pleased  to  aooe]it  of 
her  resignation  in  favour  of/ her  daughters,  when  the  peace 
was  made/'*     The  queen  granted  the  first  request,  whidi  re- 
lieved her  of  the  presence  of  her  tyrant,  with  such  wiBingneaa^ 
that  the  second  was  taken  for  granted.    The  queen  soon  after 
received  a  visit  from  the  duchess,  who  endeavoured  to  cGndi 
this  extorted  admission  by  returning  florid  thanks  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  her  family.     According  to  her  custom  when 
aught  was  proposed  contraiy  to  her  indination,  queen  Anne 
observed  a  dogged  silence,  with  a  drooping  mouth  and  a  sallen 
brow.     The  fiery  duchess  demanded  whether  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  had  misunderstood  her  majesty's  meaning?    ''I 


^  Among  the  coUectioDs  of  Hume,  the  bistoriaii,  is  a  Tery  fanportuit  one 
tive  to  the  intended  depoeition  of  the  queen  by  the  whigs,  bj  meaae  of  Mailbo- 
xoogh's  army. — Hume's  Life,  vol.  xi. 

'  Private  Correspondenoe  of  the  Dnchess  of  Mftrlboroiiffli,  yqI.  L  n.  885  j 
Peb.  10, 1710. 
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desire  that  I  may  never  more  be  troubled  on  the  sabject/' 
was  the  reply  of  her  majesty,  in  a  peremptory  tone. 

The  confusion  and  divisions  which  prevaQed  at  the  queen's 
cabinet  councils,  owing  to  the  distrust  of  her  ministers  at  this 
crisiB,  are  thus  sketched  firom  the  description  of  Gk)dolphin. 
''The  queen  gives  no  answer  to  her  lord  treasurer's  representa- 
tions. She  says  '  she  will  send  for  Somers ;  she  wonders  the 
lords  should  persuade  the  duke  of  Marlborough  to  return/ 
The  duchess  sent  a  copy  of  the  duke^s  letter  to  Godolphin, 
which  she  desires  him  to  show  to  lord  Sunderland.  Grodolphin 
answered  that  he  had  spoken  her  majesty  on  the  places  of 
the  duchess's  daughters,  but  ''  that  the  queen  only  made  him 
a  bow,  but  gave  him  not  one  word  of  answer.''  He  further 
wrote,  ''that  the  queen  told  Somers,  'that  she  would  send  for 
him,  and  let  him  know  her  mind ;'  but  that  would  not  be  until 

she  had  talked  with  Abigail After  such  a  description," 

he  adds,  "  you  will  wonder  with  me  why  these  should  think  it 
reasonable  for  lord  Marlborough  to  come.  If  he  does,  I  shall 
wish  he  had  never  proceeded  in  this  manner, — ^never  to  the 
queen  alone,  but  had  gone  to  council  in  a  cold,  formal  way, 
and  declared  'to  the  world'  how  he  was  used;  'that  he 
served  only  till  the  war  was  ended,  because  he  did  not 
think  it  reasonable  to  let  a  chambermaid  disappoint  all  he 
had  done."" 

AH  parties  now  made  themselves  ready  for  the  approaching 
struggle,  in  which  the  question  of  triumph  or  defeat  was  to 
be  decided  by  the  fate  of  Sacheverel,  whose  trial  was  to  take 
phice  in  AYestminster-hall,  after  the  duke  of  Marlborough  had 
departed  for  Flanders. 

>  Correfpoiicience  of  the  Dachen  of  Marlborough. 
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archbishop  Orindal  in  particalary  and  had  opposed  toleratdoik 
to  dissenters^  and  had  wrested  yarions  passages  of  holy  init 
to  suit  his  purposes/'  But  why  this  proceeding  was  more 
criminal  in  him  than  in  the  numerous  sects  of  tolerated  dis- 
senters^ who  could  not  all  be  scripturally  right,  is  an  enigma. 
Surely,  no  great  regard  for  the  ''liberty''  of  any  kind  of 
conscience  could  be  found  in  the  persons  who  framed  these 
very  strange  articles.  As  to  the  offence  given  to  archbishq^ 
Grindal,  who  was  one  of  queen  Elizabeth's  prelates,  the  man 
had  been  dead  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  was  therefore 
fair  subject  for  historical  disquisition.  The  above  article  of 
impeachment  is  the  only  instance  since  the  days  of  queen 
Elizabeth'  in  which  any  person  had  been  put  in  danger  of 
prison,  torture,  and  disgrace  by  public  trial,  for  historical  com- 
ment on  characters  long  deceased.  The  third  article  stated 
''  That  he  had  seditiously  suggested  that  the  church  of  £ng- 
land  was  in  peril  imder  her  majesty's  administration."  How 
the  great  assembly  there  convened  could  suppress  risibility 
when  the  last  article  of  accusation  was  recited,  seems  di£Scnlt 
to  imagine :  "  That  the  said  Dr.  Sacheverel  had  plainly  called 
the  lord  high-treasurer  [Godolphin]  of  this  kingdom  'Yol- 
pone ;'  that  he  had  appHed  opprobrious  names  to  the  rest  of 
the  state-ministers..  He  had,  withal,  termed  many  of  those 
whom  her  majesty  had  advanced  to  high  stations  in  the  church 
false  brethren."'  In  the  last  clause,  the  great  preponderance 
that  then  existed  of  bishops  and  archbishops  bred  dissenterSy 
who  had  forsaken  their  sects  to  receive  preferment  and  emolu* 
ment  in  the  church,  was  indicated ;  but  such  were  the  fncts, 
as  the  biographies  of  these  dignitaries  testify  to  this  hour. 

One  truth  is  undeniable,  which  is,  notwithstanding  the  tor* 
rent  of  abusive  words  with  which  Sacheverel  is  overwhehned 
in  history,  if  his  character  had  not  been  stainless,  his  prose- 
cutors would  never  have  exhibited  articles  thus  replete  with 
folly.  Could  th^  have  proved  against  the  champion  of  church 
and  poor  one  clerical  dereliction  from  the  code  of  marality, 

'  The  cnrious  dlalogoe  between  queen  Elizabeth  and  Baoon  on  Dr.  Haywaid'i 
Life  of  Richard  II.  will  be  remembered.  The  queen  impnaoned  the  anthor,  and 
proposed  torture,  but  he  was  not  brought  to  trial. 

'Cimningham's  History  of  Great  Britain,  yoLiL  p.  1,  et  aeq. 
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tbey  would  haye  croahed  him  beneath  it^  and  spumed  him  out 
of  their  political  path.  Perhaps  the  driest  and  most  intoler* 
able  passage  in  all  political  domestic  history  is  that  called  the 
''  affair  of  Dr.  Sacheverel.''  All  old  hbraries  in  countiy  haUs 
are  provided,  among  other  Uterary  nuisances  pertaining  to  the 
last  centoiyj  with  two  or  three  dupUcate  copies  of  duskily 
bomid  tomes  bearing  the  above  title, — ^the  paper,  the  vilest 
yeQow-stained  wire-wove;  the  print  and  orthographical  ar- 
rangement ugly  enough  to  be  in  unison  with  the  dulness  of 
the  inexplicable  contents.  No  person  can  open  the  book 
without  perpetrating  a  succession  of  yawns;  no  person,  ex- 
cepting for  the  necessity  of  professional  information,  ever 
endar»i  the  reading  of  two  pages  of  the  narrative.  It  is  the 
perversion  and  suppression  of  &cts  which  render  that,  and  all 
birtory  of  the  same  era,  dismidly  fetiguing.  Yet  this  over- 
powering  ennui  pertains  to  the  narrative  of  an  event  so  stirring 
that  it  convulsed  the  whole  island,  and  rendered  every  man  in 
England,  particularly  of  the  poorer  class,  an  interested  and 
almost  agonized  watcher  over  the  fate  of  the  victim  whom  the 
depressors  of  the  church  of  England  were  haling  to  the  par- 
liamentary bar,  for  the  purposes  of  condemnation  to  the  pil- 
lory, to  the  lash,  if  not  to  death,  in  the  most  horrid  form  of 
personal  degradation.^ 

Sadieverd  defended  himself  with  spirit,  fire,  and  a  flow  of 
magnificent  eloquence.  Although  his  orations  undeniably  pro- 
ceeded from  his  lips,  the  composition  was,  nevertheless,  attri- 
bated  to  Simon  Harcourt,  his  legal  counsellor,  or  to  any 
person  but  himself.  There  is  only  this  small  impediment  to 
such  Impropriation,  which  is,  that  Harcourt  did  not  at  any 

'  The  fate  of  Sedieirerd,  had  he  fkllen  into  the  power  of  the  whigs,  may  be 
gnened  by  the  foUowing  notation  in  the  Life  of  Sdmond  CaUuny,  vol.  ii.  p.  391 » 
of  the  inflictioiii  to  which  a  high  churchman,  the  rev.  Mr.  Bisse,  was  sentenced* 
ftr  seditions  sermons  and  seditions  words,  November  27, 1718 : — "  He  was  sen- 
ineed  by  the  King's-beneh  to  stand  twice  in  the  piUoiy,  to  be  imprisoned  fomt 
ymn,  to  find  sureties  fbr  good  behaTioor  during  life,  and  fined  600/."  Those 
penoos  who  wish  to  trace  the  reasons  of  the  final  sabmiRsion  of  the  reformed 
eathofie  cfanrcii  to  the  will  and  pleasore  of  a  man  like  sir  Bobert  Walpde,  will 
be  able  to  eoUeet  flrom  chronological  records  a  sufficient  number  of  frightfiil  ex- 
amples of  this  kind  to  aoooont  for  the  nme.  There  were  many  clergymen  who 
wQold  hsv*  ftoed  the  seaflbld  and  the  stake  mimored,  who  shrank  from  the 
pUkwy. 
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sobseqiient  time  prodnoe  speeches  in  tiie  same  style.  Tbe 
tnith  IB,  Sftcheverel  was  a  mighty  orator^  but,  like  Wealej  and 
Whitfidd,  had  not  equal  powers  of  authorship;  and  tin  ex- 
cellence of  his  discourses,  whether  speedies  or  sermoDBy  sdely 
depended  on  the  skill  of  his  reporter. 

While  these  scenes  were  proeeeding  on  the  public  aieua  of 
Westminster-hall,  another  species  of  performance  was  in  pro- 
gress behind  the  onrtained  recess  that  contained  the  royal 
auditress  and  her  attendants*  The  jealousies  and  policies  that 
weart  fermenting  in  that  little  world  of  courtly  intrigue  are 
described  by  the  pen  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough.  The 
queen,  as  before  observed,  went  tncoffnUa  to  the  trial  of 
Sacheverel.  Her  desire  was  to  pass  unknown,  but  her  people 
recognised  her  in  the  manner  which  haa  been  shown.  ''  Her 
majesty,''  says  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  **  when  she  arrired 
in  the  hall,  entered  the  curtained  box  whidli  had  been  pre- 
pared  for  her  near  the  throne :  she  was  accompanied  by  aE 
her  ladies  who  were  on  duty.  Those  in  waiting  the  first  day 
were,  her  near  relative  lady  Hyde,  lady  Burlington^  and  ladj 
Scarborough,  with  the  duchess  of  Maiiborough.  The  eti- 
quette of  court  waa  for  these  ladies  to  stand,  unless  the  queen 
gave  them  an  express  invitation  to  be  seated.''^ 

The  duchess  of  Marlborough  was  in  some  perplexity  to 
account  for  the  circumstance  why  the  queen,  with  her  usual 
urbanity,  did  not  ask  her  ladies  to  sit.  The  queen  had 
scarcely  spoken  to  h^  since  her  last  violent  outbreak  about 
the  allowance  to  the  sick  laundress,  and  had  just  then  dosed 
a  furious  paper-war,  regarding  the  resignation  of  the  places- 
held  by  the  duchess  to  her  daughters,  by  reiterating  her  for- 
mer request  "not  to  be  further  troubled.'''  The  queen  firmly 
denied  any  promise  to  make  sudi  places  hereditary  in  the 
Marlborough  family;  the  duchess  strenuously  insisted  that 
such  a  promise  had  been  given  her.  Tormenting  suspicicnis 
that  she  had  gone  too  far  visited  the  mind  of  the  duchess, 
and  she  began  to  be  jealous  that  the  very  bdies  present,  her 
ooUeagues  in  waiting,  were  eager  expectants  of  the  preferment 

1  Coxe  HSS,  docheM  of  Maxlborongh's  lettor  to  Hr.  Hvtdikiioiii  BritiA 
Miwemn.  ,  j^.^ 
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wliich  die  meant  to  smrender  only  to  her  own  daughters.  * 
She  saw  symptomsy  or  fancied  them,  that  they  paid  tmusoal 
homage  to  her  majesty,  in  hopes  of  gaining  the  spoils  she  had 
zepeatedly  threatened  to  resign.     ''After  standing  for  two 
hoors^  I  said  to  the  Yioe-chamberlain/^  observes  the  duchess, 
''  that  when  the  queen  went  to  any  place  incogfdta,  as  she 
caoaae  to  this  trial,  and  only  looked  behind  a  curtain,  it  was 
dwajs  the  custom  for  the  ladies  to  sit  down  before  her;  but 
her  majesty  had  forgotten  to  speak  to  me  now,  and  that  as 
the  trial  was  likely  to  continue  very  long  eyery  day,  I  wished 
he  would  put  the  queen  in  mind  of  it/'    The  vice-chamber* 
lain  was  certainly  not  aware  that  her  majesty  and  the  grand 
duchess  were  not  on  speaking  terms,  for  he  replied,  ''Why,, 
madam,  should  you  not  speak  to  the  queen  yourself,  who  are 
ahrmys  in  waiting  ?'' — "  This,''  continues  the  dudiess,  "  I  knew 
was  right ;  and  therefore  I  went  up  to  the  queen,  and  stooping 
down  to  her,  as  she  was  sitting,  to  whisper  to  her,  said,  '  I 
believed  her  majesty  had  forgot  to  order  us  to  sit,  as  waa 
cnstomary  in  such  cases/     The  queen  looked  as  if  she  had 
indeed  forgot,  and  was  sony  for  it ;  she  answered  in  a  very 
kind,  easy  manner,  'By  all  means;  pray  sit/    Before  I  could 
get  a  step  firom  her  chair,  the  queen  called  to  Mr.  Mordaunt, 
her  page  of  honour,  'to  give  stools,  and  desire  her  ladies  to 
at  down.'"    Lady  Hyde,  assuming  a  manner  as  if  the  queen 
needed  perKnud  protection,  advanced  quite  dose  to  her  royal 
miatress,  with  the  evident  determination  of  hearing  what  the 
duchess  of  Marlborough  had  to  say  to  her.    When  Mr.  Mor- 
daunt  had  brought  the  stools,  the  duchess,  as  mistress  of  the 
robes,  sat  nearest  to  the  queen;  but  as  she  was,  from  the  stem 
manifestations  of  the  populace  against  her  party,  on  her  very 
best  bdiaviour  that  day,  she  describes  "that  she  sat  at  a 
respectful  distance,  and  drew  a  curtain  between  majesty  and 
hersdf,"  which  she  seemed  to  consider  a  most  reverential 
device,  "as  it  appeared  as  if  queen  Anne  was  sitting  in  a 
different  room  firom  her  ladies/"     Such  might  be  the  case, 
hut  it  likewise  appeared  as  if  her  majesty  was  alone,  and 

1  Com  MSS.,  dncbsH  of  llarlboroiigh'f  letUr  to  Mr.  HatchioKmi   Bdk 
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bereft  of  all  attendanoe.  Lady  Hyde,  when  ahe  found  how 
the  duchess  proceeded,  went  and  stood  behind  the  royal  dudr^ 
and  there  remained  the  whole  time  the  queen  stayed.  Lady 
Hyde's  conduct  the  duchess  pronounced  to  be  '^  an  unwanant- 
able  attempt  to  court  &vour  with  the  queen,  haYing  the 
reyersion  of  her  places  in  view/' 

The  queen  came  the  next  morning  to  witness  the  trial, 
the  duchess  of  Somerset  entered  the  royal  box  for  the 
purpose,  just  before  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  and  the 
of  the  ladies  established  themsebres  comfortably  on  the  ta- 
bourets, or  pliants,  that  the  queen  had  graciously  ordered  the 
preceding  day.  The  duchess  of  Somerset  had  been  recognised 
at  the  English  court  as  a  great  lady  of  semi-royal  rank,  as 
heiress  of  the  mighty  name  of  Percy,  one  of  the  representa- 
tives of  Charlemagne,  at  the  time  when  Sarah  of  Marlboroi]^ 
occupied  a  station  by  no  means  commensurate  with  her  pre- 
sent lofty  assumption.  The  duchess  of  Somerset,  although 
hated  by  her  with  no  common  share  of  jealous  rage^  had, 
besides  her  high  rank,  a  degree  of  personal  dignity  which  omi- 
manded  deference  from  the  spoiled  fiwourite,  who  treated  her 
royal  bene&ctress  with  so  much  contumely.  '^  Brfore  I  sat 
down,''  resumes  the  manuscript  narrative,*  "  I  turned  to  the 
duchess  of  Somerset,  having  always  used  to  show  her  a  great 
deal  of  respect.  I  asked  '  If  her  grace  would  not  please  to 
sit  ?'  At  which  the  duchess  of  Somerset  gave  a  sort  of  start 
back,  with  the  appearance  of  surprise,  as  if  some  very  strange 
thing  had  been  proposed,  and  reftiBed  sitting."'  Upon  this, 
duchess  Sarah,  without  a  word  of  remonstrance  being  added, 
commenced  her  defence,  telling  the  duchess  of  Somerset ''  that 
it  was  always  the  custom  to  sit  before  the  queen  in  such 
cases;  that  her  majesty  had  ordered  us  to  do  so  the  day 
before,  but  that  her  refusing  it  now,  looked  as  if  she  thought 
we  had  done  something  that  was  not  proper.'"  Here  was  as 
promising  a  commencement  of  a  quarrel  as  might  be,  if  the 
duchess  of  Somerset  had  responded  to  the  uncalled  for  expla- 
nation.    Her  grace  knew  better  what  was  due  to  her  own 

1  Coze  MSS.,  doehefls  of  Marlboroogli'B  letter  to  Mr.  Hutcfaismi;  Brit. 
^^**™^  «Ibid.  >Ibid. 
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higli  station  and  the  royal  presence ;  she  merely  said^  "  I  do 
not  care  to  sit/'  passed  onwards^  and  took  a  station  behind  her 
majesty's  chair^  where  she  remained  standings  as  lady  Hyde 
had  done  the  preceding  day^  during  the  whole  time  the  queea 
stayed  in  Westminster-hallJ 

While  this  marked  personal  deference  was  thus  paid  to 
queen  Anne  by  the  greatest  lady  among  her  subjects^  the  bel« 
ligerent  power,  duchess  Sarah,  whose  violent  instincts  for  a 
wrangle  had  been  thus  coolly  suppressed  by  the  Percy  heiressi 
retired  to  her  joint-stool  by  the  side  of  the  gentle  co-heiress 
of  the  Clifibrds,  lady  Burlington.     Here  her  cogitations  were 
of  that  species  which,  at  any  subsequent  period,  would  have 
boded  infraction  of  her  majesty's  peace,  besides  great  damage 
to  the  auricular  nerves  of  her  ladies  in  waiting.     As  the 
duchess  of  Marlborough  has  favoured  us  with  the  nanrative 
of  the  thoughts  which  were  fermenting  while  she  there  sat 
swelling,  the  detail  of  them  cannot  be  justly  attributed  to  any 
flight  of  fancy  in  queen  Anne's  dutiful  biographer.     '^  I  took 
no  further  notice  then,  but  sat  down  by  lady  Burlington  as 
we  did  before.     As  I  reflected  on  what  these  two  ladies'  bad 
done,  I  plainly  perceived  that,  in  the  duchess  of  Somerset 
especially,  this  could  not  be  the  effect  of  humility,  but  that  it 
must  be  a  stratagem  they  had  formed,  in  their  cabal,  to  flatter 
the  queen  by  paying  her  vast  respect,  and  to  make  some 
public  noise  of  this  matter  that  might  be  to  my  disadvantage;, 
or  disagreeable  to  me.     And  this  I  was  the  more  confirmed 
in,  because  it  had  been  known  before  that  the  duchess  ot 
Somerset  (who,  with  her  lord,  was  to  act  a  cunning  part 
between  the  whigs  and  toiies)  did  not  intend  to  come  to  the 
trial*     As,  therefore,  it  was  my  business  to  keep  all  things  as 
quiet  as  possible  till  the  campaign  was  over,  and  preserve 
myself  in  the  mean  while,  if  I  could,  from  any  public  afirontj 
I  resolved  to  do  what  I  could  to  disappoint  these  ladies  in 
their  little  design."   The  queen  had  scarcely  leisure  to  attend 
to  the  heart-burnings  and  affix>nt-taking  of  the  mighty  duchess 

^  Coze  HSS.,  dncbeis  of  Harlboroiigh's  letter  to  Mr.  Hntdunson;  Bri!^ 
Mmeam.  t  f^^  I^^^q^  ^^^  ]^y  q^  ^^^  ^  docheH  of  Sonunet 
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that  evening;  oilier  events  of  vital  oonaeqaenoe  claimed  her 
attention. 

The  proceedings  of  the  people,  on  that  second  afteraooiL  of 
the  Sadieverel  trials  had,  in  &ct^  scared  even  those  who  irere 
the  most  desirous  of  fiightening  his  persecatora.  At  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  February  28,  the  mob  attadsed 
Dr.  Bui^ess's  meeting-house,  near  IdnooLi's  Inn-fields^  and 
made  a  bonfire  of  the  '^sacred  cushions  and  vessels/'  as  Gun* 
ningham  rather  oddly  calls  some  part  of  the  pan^heniali% 
besides  "  pulpit,  pews,  benches,  and  sconces ;  and  would  have 
murdered  the  venerable  old  man  himself,  if  some  firiend  had  not 
received  him,  and  hid  him,  at  past  midnight.''  Other  detach* 
ments  of  the  populace  demolished  Earl's  meeting-house  in  Long* 
acre,  Bradbury's  in  Shoe-lane,  Wright's  in  Blackfriars,  and  a 
meeting-hoose in  Clerkenwdl.  When tiie  rioters  were  busyin 
Clerkenwell,  they  tore  down  St.  John's  parodiial  dii^iei,  oat 
of  detestation  to  bishop  Burnet,  who  Uved  in  that  distnot: 
they  made  a  desperate  sally  against  his  residence,  with  the  foil 
intention  of  putting  him  to  death  if  they  could  have  cau^ 
him.^  While  the  meeting-houses  were  blazing,  in  a  amilar 
way  to  the  Boman-catholic  chapels  in  1688  and  1780,  the 
government  took  Uttle  heed  of  the  riots;  but  when  the  popu- 
lace began  to  bend  their  fury  against  ''  low  church  as  by  lav 
established,"  and  another  mob  beset  the  Bank  of  England, 
the  earl  of  Sundeiland  rushed  into  the  queen's  presence  with 
such  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  her  loving  Ueges  in 
behalf  of  "  her  majesty's  high  church  and  Dr.  Sacheveret," 
that  the  royal  widow  was  seen  to  turn  deadly  pale,  and  was 
seised  with  a  fit  of  visible  tremour. 

It  was  bat  for  a  short  period  that  Anne  Buffered  fixmi  fear; 
ahe  recovered  her  courage,  and  bade  her  hated  secretary  of  state 

•  1  Cnnningham's  History  of  Greet  Britain,  book  ziiL  p.  294.  Bomct  ww^  It 
0«mi,olmoskNU  to  large  muMi  of  the  poor:  they  conddered  that  tiie  neirpn^ 
tioea  in  the  diorch  of  finghuid,  which  they  fdtaever^v  were  owing  to  him.  Loqp 
after  the  death  of  queen  Anne,  (oonseqnently  when  his  party  was  finally  trium- 
plwnt,)  he  died  an  aged  man.  He  was  bmried  in  the  chnieh  nearest  to  his  lea- 
denoe  in  Clerkenwell;  yet,  short  as  was  its  progreai  to  the  graven  his  coflin  went 
to  its  resting-phMse  strewn,  not  with  flowen^  hot  with  mud,  fiom  the  hands  of  the 
populaoa-^Bia  Britawuim. 
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**  send  her  foot  and  hone  guards  forthwith^  and  disperse  the 
rioters/^  AcoMrdingly^  captain  Horsey,  who  was  then  on  dutj 
at  St.  James's,  was  summoned  into  the  presence  of  her  ma* 
jesty,  and  her  statesman,  lord  Sunderland,  repeated  the  queen's 
order  to  captain  Horsey,  with  the  injunction  that  he  was  to 
use  discretion,  and  not  to  proceed  to  extremities.  The  cap- 
tain  was  malcontent,  and  would  evidently  hare  preferred  a 
skirmish  to  disperse  lord  Sunderland  himself,  her  grace  his 
zaother-in-law,  and  the  rest  of  the  fJEunily  junta  and  their  fac- 
tion, who  kq[»t  the  queen  in  check.  '^  Am  I  to  preach  to  tha 
mob  Y'*  asked  captain  Horsey,  '^  or  am  I  to  fight  them  ?  If 
you  want  preaching,  please  to  send  with  me  some  one  who  is 
a  better  hand  at  holding  forth  than  I  am ;  if  you  want  fight- 
ing, it  is  my  trade,  and  I  will  do  my  best.''^ 

The  queen's  guards  captured  some  of  their  comrades  of  her 
royal  guards,  and  some  of  her  majesty's  watermen,  leading 
the  mob,  and  in  the  very  act  of  rioting,  burning,  and  destroy, 
ing.  "  So,''  adds  Cunningham,  "  the  yery  court  itself  was  not 
free  from  suspicicm.  When  the  queen  was  infioimed  of  the 
qpedes  of  prisoners  made,  her  majesty  declared  Hhat  she 
herself  would  be  at  the  cost  of  the  damage  they  had  done; 
and  as  for  those  who  were  her  servants,  they  should  have  a 
fiiir  trial,  without  fitvour  on  her  part.""  Here  Cunningham 
^the  only  historian  who  enters  into  the  particulars  of  the  in- 
cidents  connected  with  this  singular  period  of  Anne's  reign) 
indulges  in  a  fririous  tirade  against  queens-regnant  and  female 
government  in  general,  affirming  that  '^the  English  people 
▼ere  perfectly  disgusted  with  the  authority  of  women."  But 
if  they  were,  the  people  had  a  remarkable  way  of  showing  ii^ 
linoe  all  the  fiu;ts  of  the  case  prove  that  the  popularity  of  the 
spleen  was  just  then  unbounded.  As  wide  from  historical  truth 
is  his  sarcasm,  leveUed  at  queen  Anne  and  all  other  female 
^yvereigna,  when  he  commaa.ds  the  French  for  having  es- 
doded  females  from  '^the  administration  of  government.'^ 
The  historian  ought  to  have  known  that  the  reins  of  empire 

' "Coloiicl  Honey/'  mjii  Edmond  Ca]juny»  "told  me  that  he  Tentimd  his 
*^  by  gcAng  upon  Terbnl  orders ;  the  hnny  being  so  great  to  lecore  the  Banl^ 
^nt  the  foeen  gave  him  no  warrant  until  Us  retom." — life  of  Calamy,  voL  fi. 
^288,  >  ConiDghain's  History  of  Qieat BriUuB.  bod:  siL  p.  ML 
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in  France  had  been  placed  by  preference,  not  only  in  the 
liands  of  queens,  who  were  mothers  to  their  minor  kings,  as 
regents,  but  in  those  of  the  sisters  of  their  infant  soveragna^ 
and  very  gloriously  had  some  of  the  French  female  r^ents 
reigned.  In  short,  there  had  been  more  female  sorereigns  in 
France  under  the  title  of  regents,  than  in  England  as  regnant- 
queens.  To  three  royal  ladies  France  was  indebted  for  her 
preservation  in  very  dangerous  times.  These  were,  Blanche  of 
Castile,  queen-regent*;  the  lady  of  Beaujeu,  regent-govemeas; 
likewise  Louise  of  Savoy,  who,  in  the  dire  distress  after  the 
battle  of  Pavia,  governed  France  with  sagacity  and  courage  of 
high  degree.  The  French  refused  their  crown  to  the  prin* 
tesses  of  their  royal  line,  and  forbad  the  succession  to  pass 
through  female  descent,  lest  France  should  either  be  made  a 
province  to  another  nation,  or  a  prince  should  daim  the 
throne  who  was  a  foreigner,  and  spoke  their  beloved  language 
imperfectly,  or  not  at  all.  Such  was  the  origin  of  their  Salic 
law,  according  to  their  most  ancient  authorities. 

All  the  alarms  and  conflagrations  of  the  tumultuous  night 
of  February  28th,  which  scared  sleep  from  the  royal  piUow, 
did  not  prevent  queen  Anne  from  visiting  the  focus  of  agita* 
tion,  Westminster-hall,  as  on  the  two  preceding  momingSk 
"Notwithstanding  the  restless  throngs  which  pervaded  the 
Btreets  of  her  metropolis,  she  went  incoffTnta,  and  therefore 
without  guards.  Before  her  majesty  entered  her  chair^  she 
was  destined  to  a  severer  trial  of  her  courage ;  for  the  ducheas 
of  Marlborough  came  to  carry  on  one  of  her  discussions,  on 
the  usual  theme  of  offences,  either  given  or  taken.  '^  I  waited 
xm  the  queen  the  next  moruing,''  writes  the  duchess,  ''  half  an 
hour  before  she  went  to  the  trial,  and  told  her  *  that  I  had 
observed  the  day  before  that  the  duchess  of  Somerset  had 
refused  to  sit  at  the  trial,  which  I  did  not  know  the  meaning 
t>f,  since  her  majesty  was  pleased  to  order  it,  and  that  was 
nothing  more  than  what  was  agreeable  to  the  constant  prac* 
tice  of  the  court  on  such  occasions ;  but,  however,  if  it  would 
be  in  any  respect  more  pleasing  to  her  majesty  that  we  should 
stand  in  future,'  I  begged  '  she  would  let  me  know  her  mind 
about  it^  because  I  should  be  veiy  sony  to  do  any  thing  that 
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akonld  give  her  the  least  diBsatiafaction/^  To  this  the  queen 
answer^^  with  more  peevishness  than  was  natural  to  her,  '  If 
I  had  not  liked  you  to  sit,  why  should  I  have  ordered  it  V 
This  plainly  showed  that  the  cabal  had  been  ''blowing  her 
up/'*  Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  antiquity  of  this  phrase 
of  the  commonalty,  and  still  fewer  woidd  expect  to  find  it 
among  the  flowers  of  feminine  rhetoric  used  by  a  duchess  and 
a  court  beauty,  and  applied,  withal,  to  the  majesty  of  Great 
Britain.  It  stands  among  the  manuscripts  of  the  haughty 
mistress  of  the  robes,  in  full  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  saying, 
"  that  queen  Anne  might  make  Sarah  Churchill  a  duchess, 
but  that  it  was  beyond  her  power  to  make  her  a  gentle- 
woman/' That  day  the  duchess  of  Ormonde  and  lady  Fretche- 
Tille  came  into  the  queen's  box  to  witness  the  Sacheverel  trial; 
they  were^  howeyer,  contented  to  avail  themselves  of  the  queen's 
gracious  permission  for  the  ladies  to  sit  while  she  remained 
incogniia. 

By  the  exertions  of  captain  Horsey  and  the  queen's  guards, 
the  populace  were  restrained  from  molesting  the  persons  deemed 
most  inimical  to  the  church  of  England;  nevertheless,  the 
people  continued  to  escort  the  queen  and  the  prisoner  home  to 
their  several  abiding-places  with  formidable  threats  against  the 
foes  of  the  church.  Vast  masses  of  the  people  remained  blocked 
and  wedged  in  St.  JamesVsquare  and  the  environs  of  the  palace 
all  night,  and  evexy  night  in  the  first  fortnight  of  March. 
Cries  of  entreaty  on  the  queen,  "  not  to  desert  the  church  and 
Sacheverel/'  were  distinctly  heard  by  her  majesty  and  the 
household.  It  was  dangerous  for  any  person,  of  whatever 
party  they  might  be,  to  pass  without  weariug  the  oak-leaf^ 
which  was  just  then  the  popular  badge,  being  considered  the 
symbol  of  "  monarchy  restored,^'  *  Artificial  bouquets  must 
have  been  prepared  and  sold  for  the  purpose,  since  oak -leaves 
are  not  to  be  found  in  Februaiy,  or  even  in  March.  At  the 
end  of  a  contest,  lasting  for  three  weeks,  Sacheverel  received 
the  sentence  of  ''  suspension  from  preaching  for  three  years." 
As  so  much  worse  had  been  expected,  this  mild  sentence  waa 

^  Oat  MSS. ;  dacheH  of  Marlborough's  letter  to  Mr.  HatchimoD.      '  Ibid. 
*  Cmmuigbam'B  Histoiy  of  Great  Britain, 
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greeted  by  tlie  people  as  a  triumphant  acquittal,  and  sympfcoma 
of  the  greatest  delight  were  manifested  throughout  London.^ 

The  popular  indications  so  thoroughly  ajqparent  at  the  pro* 
aecuti(»i  of  Dr.  Sacheverel,  encouraged  queen  Anne  to  act  <m 
her  determination  to  expel  the  junta  that  had  for  years  enalaTcd 
her.  Her  subjects  of  the  lower  classes  had  risen,  shook  that 
rugged  strength^  growled  defiance  on  the  whig  ministrjr,  pro- 
tected the  church  and  the  person  of  Dr.  Sachererel,  and  then 
laid  down  again,  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  queen  was  on  the 
side  of  that  beloved  churdi.  The  people  showed  unmistakable 
inclination  to  rise  again  to  the  rescue,  if  farther  danger 
threatened  either.  The  attachment  which  the  English  people 
manifested  to  the  established  church  at  this  period,  and  for  the 
preceding  fifty  years,  has  been  treated  by  historians  either  with 
utter  superciliousness,  or  with  tirades  of  abuse,  which  give  not 
flie  sUghtest  information  to  the  very  natural  question  of  where- 
fore the  populace  rose  to  protect,  when  the  usual  morement  of 
that  class  is  to  destroy?  It  is  with  simplicity  of  conTicticHi, 
from  every  bearing  of  evidence,  we  assert,  that  the  causes  of 
the  insurrectionary  movement  of  tlie  English  populace  for  the 
protection  of  the  church  and  Dr.  Sacheverel,  proceeded  from 
gratitude  for  the  manner  in  which  the  poor  were  reheved  and 
governed  by  the  church  of  England ;  and  likewise  from  im« 
pulses  of  fear,  lest  the  mighty  charity  of  the  daily  offertory 
should  be  extinguished  with  the  vital  functions  of  their  churdi^ 
-—apprehensions  which  were  realized  in  a  few  years. 

Supported  by  the  recent  manifestation  of  popular  sympathy, 
the  queen  slowly  but  anrdy  took  measures  to  free  herself  from 
the  insupportable  yoke  of  the  fieuoadly  junta;  and  as  the  spring 
advanced,  most  of  its  members  came  to  the  conviction  that 
their  places  at  court  and  in  her  majesty's  government  weie 

^  The  popularity  of  Br.  Sacheverel  has  heen  mentioned  by  hiatorians  as  ck* 
inmely  evaneaoent,  and  that  drcomatance  is  alleged  in  proof  of  his  utter  worth* 
kameas  of  character.  But  it  appean,  fai  the  course  of  lady  Sonkm's  Gorra- 
apondence,  (lately  edited  by  Mrs.  Thomson,  author  of  the  Court  and  Times  ct 
Henry  VIII.)  tluit,  even  in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  Sacheverel,  whenever  b» 
was  recognised  in  public,  was  greeted  with  the  same  manifestatioiis  of  aflbctkni 
fiom  the  populace,  which,  in  the  depressed  state  of  the  church  of  V-«g*iMi, 
lie  endeavoured  to  avoid,  as  likely  to  draw  on  him  the  malice  Of  the  WaJ^da 
ministry. 
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imtaiablc^  a  coQTiction  likewise  strengthened  by  their  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  treasury^  and  their  heavy 
inTolTement  in  national  debt.  As  soon  as  the  disunion  between 
qneen  Axine  and  the  duchess  of  Marlboroagh  became  matter 
of  pabUc  notoriety,  the  conrt  ladies  divided  themselves  into 
violent  factions.     The  royal  ear  was  besieged  with  extraordi- 
nary anecdotes,  illustrative  of  the  ingratitude  and  insolence  of 
her  whom  her  majesty  had  delighted  to  honour ;  among  others, 
it  was  said  that  the  duchesses  of  Somerset  and  Marlborough, 
standing  as  sponsors  for  a  noble  infimt,  the  latter  duchess  had 
contradicted  the  proposal  of  her  grace  of  Somerset  to  name 
their  godchild  Anne,  saying,  ''therenever  was  any  one  good 
for  mudi  of  that  name.     I  wiU  not  stand  for  the  babe,  if  she 
is  called  Anne.'^     The  duchess  herself,  hearing  that  the  qneen 
WIS  much  hurt  and  offended  at  tins  tale,  wrote  an  explanation^ 
declaring  the  whole  to  be  the  malicious  construction  of  her 
grace  of  Somerset,  and  thus  relating  the  incident :    ''  At  the 
christening  of  the  child  of  Mrs.  Moedith,  I  was  pressed  very 
much  to  give  ihe  name,  which  properly  it  was  the  place  of  the 
duchess  of  Somerset  to  do ;  at  last,  to  end  the  dispute,  it  was 
agreed  by  aU  that  the  child  should  have  the  queen's  name. 
After  this  had  been  settled,  I  turned  to  the  duiSiess  of  Somerset 
and  said  to  her,  in  a  smiling  way,  *  That  as  the  duke  of  Ha* 
milton  had  made  a  boy  a  girl,  and  christened  it  Anne,  after 
the  royal  godmother,  why  should  we  not  make  this  girl  a  boy, 
and  oedl  her  Qeoi^?'     The  duchess  of  Somerset  laughed 
at  it,  as  I  dare  say  the  queen  herself  would  have  done  if  she 
had  been  present ;  but  this  was  rq)resented  to  the  queen  in 
as  different  and  fidse  a  way  as  possible,  as  I  heard  afterwards 
from  very   good   hands  "^     From   very   good   tongues,  the 
dudiess  possibly  meant.   There  were  informers  who  insinuated 
to  the  queen,  tiiat  the  name  of  Qeoi^  being  recommended 
by  her  in  contradiBtinction  to  that  of  Anne,  evidently  signified 
that  her  diacarded  iBEivourite  wished  aU  possible  homage  should 
be  offered  the  rising  sun  in  Hanover,  the  sole  personal  interest 

'  loedited  letter  to  Mr.  Hutchinson  from  the  dachas  of  Marlborooghi  Coz» 
^tSS.,  Brit.  MaeanL 
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that  the  queen  had  felt  in  the  name  of  George  being  entoiid)ed 
-yrith  her  deceased  consort. 

Queen  Axme  had  mentioned^  in  the  hearing  of  Mrs.  Daroey, 
one  of  the  palace-ladies,  many  stories  which  had  been  told  as 
illustrative  of  the  disrespect  and  ill-will  that  the  duchess  of 
Marlborough  was  perpetually  manifesting  towards  her  majesty. 
]Sfrs.  Darcey  repeated  the  queen^s  observations  to  the  duchess 
of  Marlborough,  and  the  duchess,  impelled  by  the  despairing 
whigs,  determined  to  force  an  interview  with  the  queen,  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  away  her  conduct,  and  circumventing 
those  *'  who  were  watching  for  their  share  of  her  spoils ;" 
which  spoils,  however,  merely  meant  the  reversion  of  her 
court-places.     The  queen,  seeing  that  her  former  favourite, 
who  still  retained  all  her  appointments,  meant  to  have  some 
discussion  with  her,  manifested  so  much  distaste  and  relue* 
tance,  that  the  duchess  contented  herself  with  requesting  that 
her  majesty  would  please  to  grant  her  a  half-hour's  audience 
before  she  retired  into  the  country.     The  queen  did  not  thinlc 
proper  to  deny  the  request,  but  required  that  she  should  pat 
what  she  had  to  say  into  writing.    The  duchess  persisted  that 
her  communication  was  "  of  a  nature  that  rendered  writing  it 
impossible.^'    THe  queen,  whose  curiosity  was  perhaps  piqued, 
finished  by  appointing  six  o'clock  the  next  afternoon  for  the 
conference :  ^'  this  was  an  hour,''  the  duchess  of  Marlborough 
observes,  "  that  the  queen  usually  spent  in  prayer." '     But 
1[)efore  the  day  and  hour  came,  the  queen  wrote  to  the  duchess 
of  Marlborough  to  ^^ send  her  commands"  as  she  expressed 
herself,  ''  by  the  bearer ;"  in  other  words,  to  make  a  memorial 
of  whatsoever  she  had  to  say.     Instead  of  writing  as  desired, 
the  duchess,  whilst  performing  some  official  duty  about  her 
majesty,  again  seized  the  opportunity  of  demanding  a  private 
interview.    The  queen,  alarmed  lest  another  scene  of  violence 
should  take  place,  once  more  made  an  appointment,  which 
she  broke  the  next  day  by  writing  to  the  duchess,  telling  her 
''  that  she  had  been  exceedingly  fatigued  with  business,  but 
that  she  was  going  to  Kensington  to  dine  that  day,  and  to 

*  Conduct  of  the  Diicheas  of  Harlboioaglu 
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rest  and  refiresh  herself  for  two  or  three  more ;  hut  that  she 
would  not  detain  her  from  the  country^  and  it  would  be  the 
same  thing  if  she  put  in  writing  what  she  had  to  say,  as  if  she 
talked  with  her/'' 

It  was  in  vain  her  majesty  strove  to  escape  the  dreaded 
interview ;  her  tormentor  followed  her  up  very  closely,  and  im- 
jnediatdy  answered  the  royal  billet  to  the  following  effect :— - 

DU0HB88  OT  llUULBOBOVan  TO  QUBBK  AVKS. 

"  I  un  glad  your  nuymty  is  going  to  Kemrington  to  make  uko  of  the  firesh  air, 
tod  to  tttke  care  of  your  health.  I  wiU  follow  you  thither,  and  wait  every  day 
tin  it  is  convenient  for  yoa  to  tee  me,  as  what  I  have  to  aay  is  of  such  a  nature 
is  to  require  no  <mnoer*' 

The  queen  received  this  unwelcome  missive  on  Sunday,  April 
6,  1710,  at  Kensington-palace;  by  the  time  it  reached  the 
royal  hand,  the  audacious  writer  followed  it,  and,  in  order 
that  there  might  be  no  answer  or  denial  written,  stationed 
herself  at  once  on  the  window-seat  of  the  back-stair, ''  where,^' 
she  says,  in  her  manuscript  narrative,  ^^  I  sat,  hke  a  Scotch 
lady  waiting  for  an  answer  to  a  petition*^'  The  queen  having 
just  dined,  there  was  no  bedchamber  woman  there,  only  Mrs. 
Afarahal,  and  a  page  of  the  backstairs.  Mrs.  Abrahal  had 
been  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  rupture  between  her  majesty 
and  the  Marlborough  duchess,  therefore  her  agency  was  not 
invoked;  but  the  duchess  condescended  to  ask  the  page  in 
waiting  '^  whether  he  did  not  occasionally  scratch  at  the 
queen's  door,  when  any  body  came  to  see  her  V*  The  official 
having  acknowledged  that  such  was  the  case,  the  duchess  de« 
aired  him  to  make  the  usual  scratch  \  and  then  go  to  the  queen 
and  tell  her  that  she  was  there,  and  ask  ''  whether  her  majesty 
would  please  to  see  her  then,  or  whether  she  should  come 
aome  other  time?'"  A  long  pause  ensued;  the  duchess  re- 
treated to  her  window,  and  sat  in  the  unwonted  attitude  she 
has  described  as  a  suppliant  for  audience,  while  the  page  made 
the  ngnal-scratch,  and  deUvered  her  message  to  her  royal 
mistress.  The  signal-scratch  was  a  court  refinement  intro- 
duced from  France ;  the  knock  for  admittance  was  considered 
importunate,  startling,  and  even  of  boding  import.     It  had 

^  MS.  letter  of  the  dncheM  of  Marlhoroogh  to  Mr.  Hutchinson  j  Coxe  MSS., 

•Ibid. 
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been  interwoven  in  many  ghostly  tales  of  that  e^^  while  tbe 
scratch  at  the  door  seemed  only  like  the  sapphcation  of  aonie 
gentle  and  affectionate  animal^  some  pnrring  pet»  oar  aome 
fjEuthful  dog,  attached,  not  to  the  soTereign-power,  but  to  the 
sovereign's  person. 

While  waiting  there  in  her  window-seat,  the  dochesB  affinned 
''that  she  ruminated  on  her  position  as  one  of  undue  humility, 
for  with  queen  Anne's  gold  keys  by  her  side,  she  had  eveiy 
right  to  walk  in  after  the  page^  without  either  knocks  or 
scratches,  or  any  other  aimouncement/''  Indeed,  her  recital 
of  the  gradual  approaches  she  made  on  this  occasicm,  so  aoMy 
and  stealthily,  to  thepresaice  of  her  royal  mistreas;,  obeerving 
the  most  rigorous  formula  of  etiquette^  proves  how  oonadoiis 
she  was  of  the  outrages  she  had  committed  in  their  last  pimte 
conference.  The  queen  was  alone  and  writing,  when  the 
duchess  was  admitted  by  the  page  of  the  backstairs.  As  she 
opened  the  door,  the  queen  said,  ''  I  waa  going  to  write  to 
you/' — "  Upon  what,  madam  ?"  asked  the  dudiesa,  fiurgetting^ 
the  instant  she  was  in  the  royal  presence,  her  recendy  conned 
lessons  of  humility.  ''  I  did  not  open  your  letter  till  just  nor, 
and  I  was  going  to  write  to  you." — ^'  Was  there  any  thing  in 
it,  madam,  that  you  had  a  mind  to  answer?'' — ^I  think 
there  is  nothing  you  can  have  to  say  but  yon  may  write  it/* 
was  the  royal  reply.  ''Won't  your  majesty  give  me  leave 
to  tell  it  you  ?" — ^"  Whatever  yon  have  to  say,  yoa  may  wnfee 
it,"  reiterated  the  queen.  ''  I  beheve  your  majesty  never  did 
so  hard  a  thing  to  any  body,  as  to  refuse  to  hear  them  spak, 
— even  the  meanest  person  that  ever  desired  it,"  said  the 
duchess,  after  the  queen  had  twice  more  reiterated  the  auDB 
phrase.  "  Yes,"  said  her  majesty,  "  I  do  bid  people  put  what 
they  have  to  say  in  writing,  when  I  have  a  mind  to  it." — "  I 
have  nothing  to  say,  madam,"  replied  the  duchess^  "  upon  the 
subject  that  is  so  uneasy  to  you ;  that  person  [Mrs.  Maaham] 
is  not,  that  I  know  of,  at  all  concerned  in  the  account  tbat 
I  would  give  you,  which  I  can't  be  quiet  till  I  have  told  joaJ' 

I  HS.  letter  of  the  dnchesB  of  ICarlboroagh  to  Mr.  Hatdunnn;  Coze  ITSS^* 
Brit.  MDwmn.  Likewise  anotlicr  inedited  irtgrnent  UDong  the  Comb  MSS^ 
ooUated  with  the  "  Condact." 
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TTotwithstanding  tlie  once-awful  intimatinw  ''that  the 
dadiesB  could  not  be  quiet/'  queen  Anne  reiterated  the  same 
note^ — "  You  may  put  it  into  writing/'  The  dudiess  kept 
down  her  wrath^  and  proceeded  to  tell  the  queen  the  gossip 
which  Mrs.  Darcey  had  communicated  to  her ;  adding,  "  that 
she  was  no  more  capable  of  making  such  disrespectful  mention 
of  her  majesty,  than  she  was  of  killing  her  own  children.'' 
Here  the  queen  must  have  strongly  remembered  the  insulting 
expressions  regarding  herself  which  she  had  heard  issue  from 
tlus  person's  own  lips ;  therefore,  turning  away,  her  majesty 
coolly  remarked,  ''There  are  many  Ues  told."  Then  the 
duchess  humbly  begged,  "  that  the  queen  would  be  pleased  to 
let  her  know  if  any  body  had  told  her  anything  of  her  of  that 
nature,  that  she  might  then  take  an  opportunity  of  dealing 
henelf,  or  begging  her  majes^s  pardon." 

One  whde  hour,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  duchess 
herself,  passed  away  in  these  fhutlesB  protestations;  at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  queen  took  refuge  in  the  repetition  of 
another  sentence,  which  at  the  same  time  applied  to  the 
memorable  scene  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral  at  the  thanksgiving 
for  the  victory  of  Oudenarde,  when  the  duchess,  in  the  height 
of  her  imperious  humour,  had  bidden  the  queen  "  be  silent, 
and  give  her  no  answer."  In  her  late  notes  she  had  used 
tiie  same  sentencet,  saying  "that  she  required  no  answer,"  or 
that  "she  would  not  trouble  the  queen  to  give  her  one." 
Great  offence  was  taken  by  her  majesty,  who  replied  to  most 
of  the  duchess's  deprecatory  speeches  with  a  quotation  from 
her  own  directions,  which  ibe  queen  had  thus  repeatedly  re* 
odved,  both  verbally  and  in  writing.  "  You  said  you  required 
no  answer,  and  I  will  give  you  none."  The  voice  of  the  duchess 
then  b^an  to  rise  louder ;  "  she  taunted  the  queen  with  what 
had  been  uttered  in  her  hearing  by  some  of  the  lords  at 
Westminster-hall  during  the  late  trial  of  Sacheverel.'  The 
queen  interrupted  a  torrent  of  expostulationa  with  the  words^ 
"  I  will  leave  the  room." 

In  the  ftnmer  stormy  interview,  the  dudiess  of  Marlborough 
had  set  her  back  against  the  door,  and  told  her  sovereign  "  she 

'  Private  Corretpondenoe  of  ibe  Ducfaeai  of  Marlboroagl^  toL  L  p.  804» 
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should  stay  and  hear  aH  she  chose  to  aay.''  l^ea  had 
changed,  however.  With  a  passionate  burst  of  tears  she  pre- 
vented the  queen's  retreat  by  retiring  into  the  long  gallery, 
where  she  sat  for  some  time,  sobbing  and  wiping  her  eyes,  and 
cogitating  what  should  be  her  next  movanient.  At  last,  hav* 
ing  thought  of  a  plan  to  touch  the  feelings  of  her  former 
friend,  she  scratched  at  the  door  of  the  royal  cabinet :  the 
queen  herself  opened  it.  The  duchess  said,  ''  I  have  been 
thinking,  whilst  I  sat  there,  that  if  your  migesty  came  to  the 
castle  at  Windsor,  where  I  had  heard  you  are  soon  expected, 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  see  me  in  public  now,  I  am  afraid*  I 
will  therefore  take  care  to  avoid  being  at  the  Lodge  at  the 
same  time,  to  prevent  any  unreasonable  clamour,  or  stories 
that  might  originate  in  my  being  so  near  your  majesty  with- 
out waiting  on  you." — "Oh,'*  replied  queen  Anne,  very  readily, 
<'  you  may  come  to  me  at  the  castle :  it  will  not  make  me 
uneasy .''  From  this,  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  truly  enough 
concluded,  that  the  queen  would  have  no  objection  to  see  her 
when  she  was  guarded  by  the  rigour  of  public  receptions  or 
^tate  official  duties,  but  that  her  resolution  was  immutabk 
never  to  permit  another  private  conference.*  The  duchess 
had  neither  the  good  sense  nor  tact  to  permit  ihe  conversa- 
tion to  drop  with  tins  rather  placable  ending.  She  returned 
to  her  passionate  recrimination,  and  denounced  judgments  on 
the  queen,  saying, ''  she  was  sure  her  majesty  would  suflPer  for 
her  inhumanity.'' — ''That  will  be  to  myself"  replied  her 
majesty,'  closing  the  colloquy  with  more  dignity  than  she  had 
sustained  it.  So  ended  the  last  conversation  queen  Anne  ever 
had  with  the  person  who  had  ruled  her  for  more  than  thirty 
years. 

Yet  it  was  long  before  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  could 
convince  herself  of  the  teict,  that  this  was  the  last  conference 
she  was  ever  to  hold  with  her  once-loving  and  £Euniliar  friend. 
She  had  always  built  hopes  on  the  circumstance  of  the  queen's 
speaking  to  her,  with  kind  condolmg  inquiries  ''r^arding 
a  bad  cold  she  had  when  in  waiting  on  the  occasion  of  the 

*  Letter  of  the  dncheit  of  Morlboroagfa  to  Mr.  HatcfaioMD;  Gbze  ICS&p  Brifc 
Mnwnm.  a  i\^ 
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late  trial  in  Westminster-hall/'^      It  is  true  she  had  heard 

that  the  qneen  never  meant  to  talk  confidentially  to  her,  after 

her  furious  conduct  at  Windsor-castle;  but,  from  this  ind-^ 

dent  she  had  hoped  that  the  queen's  reported  resentment 

would  prove  merely  a  false  alarm.     The  duchess  immediately 

wrote  an  account  of  the  ill-boding  scene  with  royalty,  which 

had  occurred  on  the  6th  of  April,  to  Gtodolphin,  who  was  then 

at  Newmarket  attending  the  Easter  meeting. 

Queen  Anne  was  employed  in  other  thoughts  than  the 

wranghng  interview  she  had  just  endured  with  her  former 

favourite.     She  was  certainly  cogitating  on  a  measure,  which 

brought  conviction  to  the  whole  family  junta  that  their  fall  was 

resolved  upon*    The  first  removal  the  queen  commenced  with, 

was  the  substitution  of  the  tory  duke  of  Shrewsbury  for  the 

whig  marquess  of  Kent,  as  lord  chamberlain  of  the  household. 

Anne  announced  this  measure  to  lord  Godolphin,  in  a  letter' 

dated  a  few  days  after  the  final  interview  with  the  duchess  of 

Marlborough: — 

QiTBSV  Amn  to  Loicd  Gobolphik. 

«  St.  James's,  AprU  13, 1710. 

"I  am  sorry  to  find  by  your  letter  yoa  are  so  very  much  in  the  spleen,  as  to 
tbmk  you  cannot  for  the  future  oontribate  any  thing  towards  my  qniet  bat  ycfia 
wishes ;  however,  1  still  hopo  yoa  will  use  your  endeavours.  Never  was  there 
tDore  occasion  than  now;  for,  by  all  one  hears  and  sees  every  day,  as  things  nro 
at  present,  I  think  one  can  expect  nothing  but  confusion.  I  am  sure,  for  my 
part,  I  shall  be  ready  to  join  with  all  my  fiiends  in  every  thing  that  is  reason- 
able to  allay  the  heat  and  ferment  that  is  in  this  poor  nation. 

"  8in«  yo9  wwf.  to  K^w^parVet,  I  have  received  several  assurances  from  the 
duke  of  Shrewsbury  of  his  readiness  to  serve  me  upon  all  occasions,  and  his 
viUingncss  to  come  into  my  service;  which  offer  I  was  very  glad  to  accept  oi; 
having  a  very  good  opinion  of  him,  and  believing  he  may  be  of  great  use  in  thosd 
troublesome  times.  For  these  reaiKms,  I  have  resolved  to  part  with  the  duk0 
[aanpiess]  oi  Kent,  who  I  hope  will  be  easy  in  the  matter  iff  leing  made  a 
^■^;  and  I  hope  that  this  change  will  meet  with  your  approbation,  which  I 
^Hih  I  may  ever  have  in  all  my  actions. 

"I  have  not  yet  declared  my  intentioDs  of  giving  the  staff  and  the  key  tg 
the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  because  I  would  be  tiie  first  that  should  acquaint  yon 
with  it."  •  --x         ^ 

The  want  of  wisdom  in  the  character  of  qneen  Anne  is  ap* 
Pvent  in  this  letter.  She  commences  by  addressing  a  taunt 
^^cgarding  the  spleen  to  a  man,  whom  she  tries  by  flattery  to 

'  Letter  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  to  Mr.  Hutchinson;  Coxe  MSS.,  Brit. 
Museum. 

"  1^0  authority  but  tho  Universal  Magazine,  March  1748;  bat  it  is  fully  cor* 
l^'^^*^^  by  q[aotations  made  from  it  in  the  duchess*s  cowespoDdenoe,  Coxe  MSS. 
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propitiate  at  the  ocmcliisioii.  If  she  really  widied  to  concQute 
him^  she  should  not  have  m£nti(»ied  the  spleeii ;  on  the  oon- 
tnuy,  if  she  meant  to  defy  him^  it  was  absurd  to  beg  lor  bis 
approbation.  Whether  queen  Anne  felt  as  a  friend  or  enemy 
towards  Godcdphin^  her  letter  was  equally  injiidicioa%  eqie- 
<aally  when  she  knew  weU  that  his  temper  was  exceedin|^ 
irritable.  As  may  be  supposed^  he  took  fire  in  his  answer  at 
the  paragraph  toudiing  "  ihe  spleoi/^ — ^  I  have  the  grief  to 
find/'  he  replied^  ''  that  which  yon  are  pleased  to  call  ^leen 
in  my  former  letter^  was  only  a  true  impulse  of  mind  that  yoor 
majesty  is  suffering  yourself  to  be  guided  to  your  own  rain 
and  destruction,  as  &st  as  it  is  possible  for  liiem  to  compass 
it  to  whom  you  seem  so  nradi  to  hearken/'  It  is  imposaiUe 
to  follow  lord  Godolfdiin  throoghout  this  long  angry  letter,  in 
which  he  reproaches  the  queen  for  having  reserved  to  make 
peace  without  mentioning  the  same  to  the  duke  of  Mail- 
borough  or  him.  He  dedaies,  ''that  her  crown  depends  on 
the  continuance  of  the  war/' — ^in  which  he  was  mistakfu. 
Lord  Oodolphin  ended  by  telling  her  majesty  "  to  ke^  his 
letter^  and  read  it  about  Christmas^  and  then  she  would  find 
who  gave  her  the  best  advice."  As  for  the  staff  and  k^,  on 
which  his  royal  mistress  demanded  his  counsel,  he  was  in  too 
great  a  rage  to  mention  them. 

The  queen  next  hastened  to  remove  lord  Sundezland  firom 
the  office  of  her  secretary  of  state,  for  the  insults  with  which 
this  young  man  loaded  her  were  Mt  by  her  majesty  more 
severely  than  even  the  conduct  of  her  arch  enemy,  his  mother- 
in-law.  It  is  supposed,  that  lord  Sund^land  had  usually  heard 
her  majesty  spoken  of  in  his  wife's  fetnuly-circle  with  such  in* 
aolent  familiarity,  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  treat  her 
with  common  respect ;  the  queen  complained, ''  that  he  always 
chose  to  reflect  on  all  princes  before  her  in  the  most  injurious 
xnanner,  as  a  proper  ent^iainment  for  A^r."^  Yet  this  noble- 
man, who  affected  republican  bluntness,  would  have  found  it 
difficult  to  quote  any  action  of  a  royal  personage  parallel  to 
that  with  which  his  political  career  closed.^ 

^  Lord  Dartmoath's  Notes  to  Burnet,  vol.  yi.  p.  7. 
*  The  petty  fises  cf  600Z.  Ac  with  which  BariUon  puidiaaed  the  fiijQier^  vooU 
iMEvebee&iearMdbjrtikMwnk    Loid  Snnderknd  the  yooBser,  when  the  SooOi- 
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It  lias  been  seen  tbat  a  furious  paper-war  had  taken  place 
between  the  qoeen  and  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  on  the 
i^ipointment  of  lord  Sunderland,  first  as  lord  privy-seal^  and 
afterwards  as  secretary  of  state.  It  is  possible  that  if  lord 
Sunderland  had  forborne  firom  personal  aggravation^  qu^en 
Anne  would  have  endured  patiently^  while  her  life  lasted,  the 
heavy  bondage  with  which 'his  imperious  mother-in-law  op- 
pressed her.  The  remembrance  of  the  victory  formerly  gained 
in  her  contest  with  the  queen  relative  to  the  appointment  of 
lord  Sunderland,  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  courage  of  the  de- 
feated duchess  of  Marlborough.  She  knew  she  had  one  card 
to  play,  whidi  she  thought  would  cause  the  queen  to  suc- 
eamb;  she  therefore  boldly  plunged  into  a  fresh  attack  by 
letter.  The  following  is  one  of  the  most  insolent  she  ever 
addressed  to  Anne :  it  has  been  hitherto  inedited. 

THS  I>irCHB88  OV  ICABUIOltOVOH  TO  QUBEN  ASVH} 

"Ttee  was  Mmetbing  rerj  mrasnal  in  the  manner  of  the  last  oonTenation  I 
hid  witJi  jour  mqerty,  in  your  dprliuring  ytm  would  give  no  answer  to  whatio- 
ever  I  aud;  and  in  the  dLnrder  that  appeared,  bj  your  taming  from  the  candle? 
when  yon  thought  I  waa  going  to  mention  something  that  yon  did  not  care  to 
hear  of,  that  I  cant  hut  think  yon  are  aahamed  of  the  company  yon  generally 
harc^  and  sensihle  of  the  ill  CDnseqnenoes  of  haTing  snch  m  fiiTourite^  and  of  the 
raflectiooa  that  are  made  all  over  the  town  npom  it»  since  'tis  certain  that  nothing 
your  m^esty  ever  does  can  be  m  secret;  if,  then,  there  can  be  a  pleasnre  in  any 
thing  one  is  ashamed  to  own,  (for  which  I  have  no  taste,)  I  am  sore  yon  will  pay 
veiy  dear  Ant  it.    I  never  yet  heard  of  any  prince  that  kept  little  company  thai 

was  not  of  coarse  nnfbrtanate.* What  I  now  say  is  for  no  private 

ntonit,  nor  with  any  paitieiilflr  regard  to  myself.  I  only  wish  yon  would 
dkiose  soch  people  to  converse  with,  as  woold  keep  yonr  character  from  fidling 
in  Ihe  opinion  of  your  subjects ;  and  besides  the  interest  yon  woold  have  in  it^ 
yn  wonld  find  it  mndi  more  easy  to  pass  yoor  time  in  soch  a  way  as  to  have 
■0  need  of  any  <^*y"ff>.  I  beg  yon,  madam,  for  yoor  own  sake^  to  think  what 
Ihe  wofld  mnat  say,  npon  your  showing  that  yoor  real  confidence  and  kindneas  is 
gone  from  those  tfastt  have  done  yon  mnch  true  service,  (and  that  have  so  much 
laipeetpaid  them  at  home  and  abroad,)  to  Mrs.  Maaham,  her  aster,  and  a  Scotch 
dortor,  and  others  one  is  ashamed  to  name;  and,  in  shorty  to  any  body  that  will 
vake  eoort  to  hsr,  [Mrs.  Masham,]  who  mnst  always  be  contemptible  wretchee^ 
inwe  they  can  eondesoend  to  muM  lowneit  in  order  to  oompaas  their  ends  witli 


flea  hdqidty  was  nnraveHsd,  was  found  to  be  the  owner  of  50,0002.  of  the  newly 
n«i(iid  stock,  for  whidi  he  had  not  paid  one  penny  of  parehase-maney.— See 
MXahon's  Hist  from  Peace  of  Utrecht. 

*  Coze  Papers,  Brit.  Moseom,  vol.  sHv.  art  72,  inedited. 
'  Ihas  the  fonal  interview  between  the  qneen  and  the  dnchess  mnst  havelasfced 
altar  the  qneen's  three  o'clock  dinner  nntil  candle-Hght  in  April* 
'  Here  a  break  and  some  illegible  words  oocur. 
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<*  Your  majesty  haying  often  said  that  yoa  were  always  ready  to  liwe  with  me 
as  yoa  had  done,  and  that  it  was  not  yonr  fault  if  it  were  otherwise,  I  iae» 
attempted  several  times  to  come  to  yoa  in  the  same  easy  manner;  and  when  yon 
went  to  Windsor,  I  did  most  hnmbly  desire  yoa  to  give  me  one  half>lioar  whett 
yoa  reoeivedy  and  to  consider  well  npon  my  subject,  and  to  let  me  hear  from  yoa.* 

Total  silence  was^  however^  maintained  by  the  queen.  The 
advancement  of  Mrs.  Masham^s  brother  in  the  army  was  once 
more  a  cause  of  contention.  M^lborough  positiTcly  refused 
it ;  the  queen  as  positiyely  affirmed  that  she  would  not  sign 
one  of  the  numerous  commissions^  according  to  Marlborough's 
appointment^  until  her  wiU  was  obeyed  in  this  matter.  There 
is  no  doubt  such  determination  would  soon  have  had  its  doe 
effect^  for  it  appears  that  Marlborough  received  payment  for 
them ;  but^  after  having  uttered  the  threat  to  Robert  Walpole, 
secretary  at  war^  her  majesty  recalled  her  words  in  a  firight, 
and  requested  him  ^'  never  to  tell  the  Marlboroughs  what  she 
had  said/'  and  at  the  same  time  acknowledging  "  that  she 
had  purposely  stopped  the  commissions  on  this  account ;  yet 
she  desired  that  they  might  not  know  the  delay  arose  from 
any  thing  but  accident.''^  As  may  be  supposed,  her  faithful 
secretary  at  war  instantly  communicated  the  whole  oonrersa- 
tion  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  The  duchess  of  Mail* 
borough  protested,  with  far  more  vehemence  than  her  lord, 
against  the  advancement  of  her  cousin,  repeating  his  words 
that  *^  Jack  Hill  was  good  for  nothing  as  a  soldier.''  Jac^ 
had,  however,  shared  in  most  of  the  bloody  actions  in  Flanders^ 
with  at  least  the  credit  of  personal  courage.  It  is  undem-* 
able,  nevertheless,  that  general  Hill  had  treated  the  duchess 
with  positive  ingratitude,  for  she  had  formerly  dierished  him 
with  something  like  maternal  tenderness.  She  said,  and 
apparently  truly,  "  that  she  had  given  him  a  home  and  edu« 
cation  when  he  was  a  destitute  vagabond."  She  speaks  widi 
indignation  ^'  of  his  rismg  out  of  a  sick-bed,  and  going  in  a 
wrapping-gown  and  doak  to  vote  for  the  ruin  of  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  when  she  had  ever  shown  him  the  kindness  of 
a  mother."  The  duchess  dedares  ''  that  lus  sole  talent  con* 
sisted  in  mimicry,  in  which  his  sister,  Mrs.  Masham,  likewise 
excelled." 

<  Walpole  Correspondence,  edited  by  Coze,  vol.  iL  p.  17;  letter  of  air  B. 
Walpole  to  Marlborongh,  May  12, 1710. 
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Perhaps  the  threat  that  the  queen  had  ventured  to  express/ 
although  weakly  recalled  in  her  interriew  with  Walpde^  had 
its  dne  weight  when  it  was  communicated  to  the  duke  of 
BCariborough ;  for  he  hastened  to  write^  ''that  he  begged  the 
commission  of  colonel  Hill  might  be  made  out  and  sent  to 
him  directly ;  but  as  some  accident  might  happen^  to  show 
his  wish  to  make  every  thing  easy  to  the  queen,  and  to  obey 
her  commands,  he  should  directly  send  for  colonel  Hill,  and 
declare  him  brigadier/'^  The  matter  in  dispute  was  thus 
amicably  adjusted  between  Anne  and  her  general  \  not  so  in 
xegard  to  her  former  favourite  and  present  tyrant,  the  duchess, 
who  never  abated  her  maledictions  on  the  h^  of  ''Jack  Hill,'^ 
till  other  offences  from  the  queen  crowded  this  one  out  of  its 
supremacy  and  pre-eminence. 

So  early  as  the  preceding  reign,  it  has  been  shown  that 
fhe  conquest  of  Canada  was  deemed  an  important  measure 
for  the  security  of  British  America ;  likewise  that  the  attempt 
under  the  government  of  queen  Mary  had  been  abortive. 
There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  determination  to  per« 
severe  in  the  same  measure  sprang  entirely  from  queen  Anne's 
own  mind,  since  the  general  of  the  expedition  to  Canada  was  of 
her  especial  appointment,  being  no  other  than  the  redoubtable 
Jack  Hill.  For  the  first  time  in  English  history,  the  allegi- 
ance,  or  rather  alliance,  of  the  savage  tribes  of  North  American 
aborigines  was  demanded  by  the  British  monarch,  and  the 
atrocions  policy  of  unloosing  human  fiends  on  Christian 
colonists  was  adopted,  to  the  unspeakable  woe  of  harmless 
^milipg  belonging  to  either  the  French  or  English  settlements 
for  more  than  a  century.  A  deputation  from  the  savage  chieb 
made  a  voyage  to  England,  and  were  introduced  at  the  court 
of  Anne.  The  drcumstanoe  is  recorded  by  the  excellent 
transatlantic  historian,  in  these  words : — "  Five  Sachems  from 
the  Iroquois  had  sailed  with  Schuyler  for  England.  The^ 
appeared,  amidst  the  gaze  of  crowds,  dressed  in  English  small- 
clothes of  black,  with  scarlet  in-grain  cloth  mantles,  edged 
with  gold,  for  their  blankets.  They  were  conducted  in  state 
in  coaches  to  an  audience  with  queen  Anne ;  and,  giving  her 

>  Walpole  CarrespondoMe,  edited  by  Coacei  tqL  ii.  p.2d. 
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belts  of  mmpaan^  thej  avowed  their  zeadiiieas  to  taike  np  fbe 
Ikatehet^  and  aid  her  in  tiie  sednfitioa  of  Cmiadift.''^  Wigs  are 
not  enmnerated  with  the  rest  of  the  oonxt  costime  of  the 
qoeen^s  sairage  ailies,  altfaon^  long  flowmg  enes  might  haane 
heeii  GOXBidered  bjr  t]»  dxildvezt  of  the  finest  as  the  ^»g^^ 
warriors^  hdms  of  teixor.  The  Tatier  snd  Speetafeor  often, 
allude  to  the  visit  of  the  Sacfaeaa  to  the  conrt  of  qoceu  Anneu 
The  attempt  obl  Quebe^.  Gominanded  faj  general  Hill,  utteri]f 
ftdled^  to  the  great  exultation  of  the  MariboroDgh  oppoeitifli&. 

The  struggle  rehtire  to  the  dinaisBel  of  kird  Smtderhnid,  the 
aott-ip-lawof  tfaedncheaEi  of  Maaplhoiw^h,  from  his  pleoe  of  a»> 
eretaoy  of  state^  costtiimed  to  be  maiiitaiiied  bjjrher  aegij  graces 
hsa  aeries,  of  violBnt lettecB  to  the  qoecn^  long  after  that  meai- 
sure  took  place,  which  occurred  Juae  15, 1710.  One  of  tiie 
siost  intemperate  among  them  was  sent  abroad,  £br  the  dnke  of 
Marlborough  to  copy  and  send  to  the  qneen,  as  if  fimn  hinudf ; 
it  was  tossed  by  that  sagadons  poIiSticiaii  behind  the  fire,  as  if 
bj  mistake, — a  measure  which  did  not  pserent  tiie  queen  finm 
veceiTiiig&  worse  editisnof  tte  same  corapoaitioiv*  bat  wrttten 
bythe  dncbQKimherewu&ame.  In  desperation  at  tbe  eppv&^ 
Bended  fidl  of  her  parfy,  and  utteriyfiorlMddenaH  private  access 
to  the  queci^  the  duchess  had  recourse  t^  one  of  ther  royal 
pfaysidani^  sir  Dafid  Hamilton,  to  iosuinttte  to  her  majesty, 
'^that  ia  caaeof  oontiBned  ohdwncy,  she  shonU  pobliBk  to  tihe 
worid  aH  tbequeen's-  fbomer  ktteis  of  fosadahip  and  fondness 
Sat  her.f '  it  is  not  exaedj  clear  whether  the  physideB-sfgr 
was  ia  tiie  interest  of  his  royal  mistress  oe  of  bar  enemy; 
perhaps  he  made  hia  advantage  out  of  bath.  One  CKrcum> 
atanee  is  undeniable,  which  is^  that  the  arrow  launched  by  the 
dodbsess  had  ite  rifect  in  giving  peiB  te  the  qneuk  la  order 
.to  follow  up  the  effect  of  sir  David's  insimuitions,  the  dndiesa 
endosed  oaie  of  the  queen's  former  fond  lettevsy  to  remind  her 
majesty  how  hi^  her  opinion  of  her  had  been  at  its  dat^ 
and  to  raise  suitable  ideas  of  the  seneatim  whidir  woald  be 
cveated  in  the  world  if  sndh  episdea  became  mattcss  c^  pubUe 
dJaenssion,     The  ^leen  eager^  detained  her  own  letter  ;  and 

! Bmooflfs  Fnited  Staka,  voLm.  p. 819;  iuB.  iTlOt 
*CoxeHa&»zlT.fi]L4a£BnLMiMiaii.  *]bid. 


to  her  lepfy,  indited  by  her  adTiBen^  she  added  a  postscript, 
mitteii  in  her  usual  style^  demanding,  in  a  strain  of  something 
]Ske  tender  reproach,  the  zestoratioii  of  all  her  letters,  "  as. 
flihe  was  snre  the  duchess  did  not  now  Talue  them.'^  This 
demand  was  considered  as  a  proof  that  the  quean  felt  that 
abffm  the  dodesa  wished  to  inspire.  She  ezultingly  wrota 
hack  to  her  royal  mistressi— ^ 

«I  liwittn  to  the  htter  part  of  joor  letter,  in  whidi  yen  daiiie  that  ett  tb« 
letten  I  heve  of  yoon  magr  be  sent  bank;  and  give  tbe  reaaon  for  it^  'because  'tis 
JBipnairihlB  they  can  now  be  agreeable  to  me;'  but  thongb  yoormijcwty  takes  caro 
to  make  tbem  less  pleanng  to  ne  tiuML  I  once  thought  tb^  woidd  Iwve  been,  £ 
cBUDot  jet  and  it  in  my  iMart  to  part  with  ose.  And  tboogh  I  cannot  disputes 
your  keeping  your  own  letter  that  I  sent  yon,  I  can  the  more  easily  spare  it,  be- 
cause I  biftve  drawers  fbU  of  tbe  same  in  every  pboe  wherever  I  have  lived.  Yet  I 
nadi  woadered  at  your  mfjesty's  fcseping  tiie  dnke  of  Somenet's,  which  I  only 
seat  to  show  what  he  enee  thooght  of  the  dnke  of  Marlborough's  services :  tUi 
aot»  sore^,  nsoal  to  detain  a$to^er  bod^t  letten,'*  ^ 

The  disTnifwal  of  Sunderland  being  at  kst  ^ected  by  tho 
^ueen^  was  followed  by  that  of  her  long-trusted  lord  treasurer, 
Godolphini  an  event  which  occuiied  August  6^  1710;  The 
queen  endeavoured  to  amehorate  this  measure  by  the  follow- 
ing  letter ;  the  offer  it  contains  is  magmficent,  although  the 
rage  with  which  it  inspired  Godo^hin  was  too  overpowering 
to  permit  himself  to  accept  it. 

QuxxH  AflXB  TO  THX  Baxl  OF  GoDOimr,  loaa  tkeabutosJ 

•  Kensington*  Angnst  1, 1710. 
""The  nnwMHMisB  yon  hare  showed  ftr  some  time  has  given  me  very  much 
tnobk,  though  I  have  borne  it;  mtd  had  your  beliavioor  continned  the  same  aa 
it  was  lor  a  fbw  years  after  my  coming  to  the  crown,  I  eould  haee  no  dSiipat» 
with  myself  what  to  do.  Bnt  the  many  unkind  retwrm  I  have  received  ainos^ 
lepri  ianj  wikal  yon  said  to  me  befive  the  lorda>  maket  it  impossible  for  me  to 
eontinne  yon  any  kmger  in  my  service;  bat  X  will  give  you  a  pension  of  fcmt 
tiioafland  a-year»  and  I  desirey  that  instead  of  bringing  the  staff  to  ms^  yon  will 
teak  ife»  whkh  I  beBew  wiU  be  cMier  to  na  both." 

The  dncbesa  of  Marlboroiigh'a  manascripts  giye  some  cha- 
raeteristic  particiilarB  of  Anne  at  this  momentons  period  of  her 
liistory.  She  says^  ''After  the  recent  of  this  letter,  brd 
Godc^hin  hasleaed  to  the  qneen.  He  reasoned  with  her  on 
kcr  danger  in  dismiiwing  the  whigs,  and  finished  by  asking 
'whether  he  should  go  en?' — meaning  aa  brd  treasarer.  The 
^gusacL  answered, '  Tea*''     Lord  Godolphin  noticed,  however, 

1  Cole's  MSS.;  Brit.  MnenB.  >  Ooom's  MvlbKO^^ 

•  Coi^s  ]i8&,  Brit  Ifoseam.    Add^MSS.  v^Lihr.ftlbQ^  1710.    loiter 
«f  the  dneheas  of  Mariboroogh  to  rir  David  Hamilton^ 
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tsomething  strange  and  gloomy  in  her  looks*  He  snppoaed, 
nevertheless^  she  meant  to  abide  by  the  assent  he  had  extorted 
from  her^  and  had  not  the  least  idea  of  what  was  to  happai 
the  next  day,  ''  when  he  was  removed  in  an  unheard-of 
manner  for  a  man  in  the  high  station  of  lord  treasurer,  with 
no  more  ceremony  than  a  letter  written  by  the  queen,  and  left 
with  his  porter.  The  contents  of  this  letter/'  continues  the 
duchess,  ''  i^rere  so  extraordinary,  that  I  am  not  at  liberty  to 
name  them/'  Several  of  lord  Godolphin's  firiends  exprrased 
to  the  queen  their  concern  at  his  diRmiaaftl  from  the  oflice  of 
lord  treasurer,  particularly  at  her  manner  of  parting  with  a  man 
''  who,  like  Mentor  in  Telemachus,*  had  taught  her  for  more 
than  twenty  years, — her  majesty  being,  in  all  things,  the  most 
ignorant  and  helpless  creature  living/' — ''The  queen,"  pnr- 
sues  the  duchess, "  made  these  persons  the  very  same  answer 
that  she  did  to  a  valet-de-chcmibre,  who  was  turned  out  of 
the  office  of  the  robes :  '  I  am  sorry  for  it,  but  cannot  help 
it.'  And  to  show  her  sorrow,  the  next  thing  her  majesty  did 
was,  to  turn  out  lord  Godolphin's  son  also,  lord  Rialton,  who 
was  likewise  the  duchess  of  Marlborough's  son-in-law,  with 
which  he  was  very  sensibly  affected." 

A  base  intrigue  is  revealed  in  the  same  letter  by  the  dudiess 
of  Marlborough.  She  describes  to  sir  David  Hamilton,  whom  , 
she  is  in  the  act  of  suborning  for  the  same  purpose,  ''that 
there  was  a  servant  in  an  humble  station,  but  in  waiting  near 
the  royal  person,  with  whom  her  majesty  often  gossiped."*  The 
menial  had  agreed  with  the  duchess,  "  that  nothing  succeeded 
with  queen  Anne  but  flattery  or  fear."  The  residue  shall  be 
told  in  the  ungrateful  woman's  own  base  words:  "ForwhiA 
reason,  he  pretended  he  would  fiight  the  queen  about  the 
letters  I  had  in  my  power,  and  give  her  to  understand '  how 
unwilling  he  should  be  to  fall  out  with  one  that  could  do 
so  much  hurt  as  I  might  do  her  majesty;^  adding,  'he  feared 
that  her  provocations  would  make  me  print  her  letters,  for 
that  I  had  a  great  spirit,  and  was  justly  ^uraged  to  be  pat  in 

^  An  expression  which  shows  that,  as  early  as  1709,  Fenelon's  Mhnired  rooiaiiar 
was  familiar  enough  in  England  for  quotation. 

'  Letter  of  the  dochestf  of  Marlboroiigh  to  nr  .David  Hami[t4Mi,  the  ^' 
sidan-spy. 
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print  for  sach  lies  as  I  had  been/''  Who  can  aToid  feeling 
indignant  at  finding  the  majesty  of  Great  Britain  held  in  awe 
bj  a  base  servant,  at  the  instigation  of  the  fayourites  she  had 
raised  from  nothing  to  insult  her  I  Anne  was  intimidated, 
for  the  duchess  obserres,  ''The  queen  ordered  this  man  to 
write  me  a  letter  to  Windsor^  and  send  it  by  a  messenger  on 
purpose,  (which  shows  she  knew  her  letters  were  opened). 
He  was  to  desire  me  '  as  a  friend  not  to  do  any  thing  that 
might  reflect  on  her  majesty,  insinuating  that  there  was  still 
room  for  reconciliation  with  her  and  me.'  And/'  continues 
this  manuscript,  ''to  carry  on  the  matter  more  successfully, 
I  writ  all  my  letters  to  him  [the  menial  spy  about  the  queen] 
with  a  design  he  should  show  them  to  her  majesty,  who, 
thinking  I  knew  nothing  of  her  seeing  any  of  my  letters,  and 
as  her  mind  loved  to  manage  such  a  secret  with  any  one  in  a 
low  station,  I  so  ordered  it  that  I  might  say  what  otherwise 
could  not  have  been  told  her."^ 

"  I  am  afraid,"  wrote  the  duchess  at  the  same  time  to 
nr  David  Hamilton,  in  illustration  of  her  royal  mistress's 
charactar,  "you  will  have  a  very  ill  opinion  of  me,  that 
could  pass  so  many  hours  with  one  I  have  just  given  sudi 
a  character  of;  but  though  it  was  extremely  tedious  to  pass 
so  many  hours  where  there  could  be  no  conversation,  I  knew 
she  loved  me,  and  I  suffered  much  by  fearing  I  did  wrong 
▼hen  I  was  not  with  her."  That  is,  the  duchess  dreaded  the 
^nsequences  of  not  mounting  guard  perpetually.  "  I  have 
gone  to  the  queen  a  thousand  times,"  she  added,  "  when  I 
luid  rather  been  in  a  dungeon."  There  is  great  reason  to 
beliere  that  sir  David  Hamilton  made  use  of  this  fine  epistle 
against  the  duchess,  and  showed  it  to  the  queen, — at  least, 
^  writer  afterwards  suspected  as  much.  If  such  were  the 
case,  the  queen  might  have  had  still  fuller  conviction  that  the 
companion  of  her  youth  never  loved  her,  as  the  condusioii 
avers,  ''  that  she  served  the  queen  as  zealously  as  any  persona 
<:oQld  do  that  th^  reaUy  loved,  and  had  all  the  merit  in  the 
World." 

'CoieHSS^  vol.  dr.  Iblio  90-02;  inedited  letter  of  tlie  dndieH  of  MaHbo* 
*^  to  lir  Dtvld  HunUton. 
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liord  Godd|dim  iras  deeply  dimppoisted  it  the  {nhue  of 
liis  endeavo¥ff  to  vetaiB  ofBce,  la  a  state  of  exasperation,  oa 
lecemng  the  queen's  fifial  order  he  not  ovij  broke  his  wlufe 
stafl^  but  floDg  it  coatemptooufiiy  into  the  giate.  Hie  lad- 
dent  gave  rise  to  a  party  epigram,  written  by  Swifi^  who  had 
anived  in  London,  sabemed  by  Hie  todes  to  write  them  i^ 
csnd  to  wiite  their  >oppOBents  -down. 

^  Bear  Sid,^  then  whj  wert  thoa«o  ma^ 
To  break  thy  rod,  See  naughty  lad? 
Ton  shonld  have  kiaBodit  in  ^kkmaa. 
And  IdKD  xetarnedit  to  your  nuAMflB.** 

H  qoeen  Anae  had  a  passioii,  it  was  that  the  moat  acrapnkv 
attention  might  be  paid  to  all  the  laws  of  etignette^  however 
minute  they  niglit  be.  It  was  hard  HuA,  in  her  reign,  Hk 
principal  of  all  her  white  sticks  shoold  treat  the  ine^nia  of  his 
dignity  in  a  manner  totdly  nnprecedented  in  eonrtiy  annals; 
but  knowing  the  wed^  aide  of  his  royal  miBtresa^  it  is  to  be 
feared  he  did  it  purposely,  out  of  malice  prepense.  Theqoeen 
placed  the  office  of  lord  treasurer  ta  the  hemds  1/  aeoeit  €om^ 
fninimer^  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Mr.  Hailey,  who  was 
created  afterwards  earl  of  Oiford  and  Mortimer,  when  Atb 
made  him  tord  tveasarer. 

^Qie  revival  of  the  old  ^pstem  cf  the  levelatiab  ofassaadna- 
ticm-plots  wasnest  tried,  in  order  to  excite  fears  either  £or  her 
life,  or  gratitude  for  her  preservation,  in  the  breast  of  the  queen. 
The  doke  of  MarQKmx^h  wrote  to  his  dacheaa  ''that  prinoe 
Sogene  had  infarmed  him  of  an  asiwriu,  thdt  was  ooming  to 
^EiagkcnA  from  Viemia  with  designs  against  the  foeen'a  life; 
smd  tibat  liie  utmost  care  shonld  be  taken  lest  the  murderer 
should  get  aooess  to  tim  royal  presence/'  The  duchess  werit 
to  court  very  oonBequentially,  and  demanded  admittance  to  the 
i^een  ^  on  a  matter  of  life  and  death.^'  The  ^een  refosed 
to  see  her,  and  a -memarial  of  her  bttsineas  was  <»ldly  respired: 
tlie  'dnohesa  aent  her  husband^  letter.  Anne  was  inaooesaifale 
to  fears  for  ber  peraonal  safety.  The  most  dignified  action  of 
her  life  was,  retoxning  the  warning  reqsectmg  her  assassination 

^  Sidney  was  lord  Qodolplun's  baptismal  name. 
*  Cmmhigham'8  History  of  Great  Britain.   This  expedient  of  placing  gi'oafe 
<0lBaee  in  ooomuMion  ym  veeorted  to^  In  tliat«r%  ivheDsoerer  the  goTenmenft 
iras  unaettledy  or  oocdd  not  be  organind  all  of  one  javty. 


wUbofA  ddgBing  to  ndtioe  iht  <sroQiB8l»iioe^ — sheroly  endos- 
ingdie  ii&e  t£  Jfarlbom^li^  letter^  accimpanied  witti  these 
w«ds,  addiwsed  to  die  dndieiB  isf  Maifboroagh,  dated  from 


^  Jort  M I  waKttfllB^  ttiwn  irtdn  I  ToofiivBd  3^0018^  ■>  tSDiild  not  TCtuiu  fho 
bMkta  I CMM  to  tUt  ^boer> 

Xkis  wite^co  con|med  ike  Int  epistle  €ver  writtai  by  ^pieeao. 
iUme^  the  odx»  ''«dar]iigM2».Jf(xky^  toh0r]in.n^^ 

Wlica  it  mw  JBiiadl  flat  the  tpMigdbetwcea  the  qaeenimd 
tlie  dvokest  «f  Maiibonmgli  mn  piibiie  and  sveoooeilable. 
bHbop  Sflcnet  SaMed  aa  mteraew  witb  het  majesty,  and  ea* 
dea¥0«red  to  intimilate  }ier  from  a  dnage  cf  mini^^  ''I 
ahowed  ker/'  he  md^'^'thafc  'if  Ae  saffierad  like  Prdfcender'a 
party  to  ftefnte  tka  nafeton  for  kis  anooeedizig  ker,  tkat  ske 
most  not  fkink,  if  tknt  matter  was  tkoogkt  fried,  Hiey  wovHA 
afcay  for  tke  aatoral  end  of  ker  life^  but  tkat  tkey  wobM  find 
ways  to  akortea  it  NordidI  tkink  it  was  to  be  doQbtodbat 
tkat»  in  1706,  wkea  ike  Apetender  was  an  tke  sea,  tkey  kad 
kad  flome  aMOMJaafet  kere^  wko  would,  on  kis  koidiBg,  kave 
tried  to  diiparirh  ker.'  Has,  wi&  a  great  dieal  moR  to  tibe 
aaaie  parpos^  I  kod  be&»a  tiie  qaeen.  Ske  heard  me  pa- 
tiently. Ske  was  for  tke  moat  part  sQeat;  yet,  by  wlmt  ske 
said,  ske  seemed  desoDiia  to  make  me  think  ika  agreed  to  what 
I  laal  befeieiiery  but  I  food  afterwaidsit  kad  na  efBoot  ufNm 
haJ'  Tke  ead  of  Dartmoatk  adda^  "'that  die  qaeen,  wko 
gave  him  a  patieat  keaiiag  because  ske  was  Ike  best  bred 
person  in  kar  realm»  was  SMidk  anmaad  at  tke  UAop^  fesn 
for  kiflmelf ;  aa^  in  tiieeoorse  of  Ike  liniimfe nie  he  kad  betrayed 
Us  i^ipiekeBsion  tkat,  in  oaae  nf  tke  Pretender^  kmding,  he 
■kanld  himself  betke  yery  fast  pcrsoa  wko  woaid  be  kanged/^ 
Ike  biskop  did  not  sneoeed  in  niamg  any  peraoaal  appreken- 
in  tke  mind  of  tke  qaeen  for  ker  own  safety;  ker  fruit 
indeciaioii^  not  oowazdioe. 

Lord  Dartmoatk  kad,  4mang  the  gradmd  okanges  among 

'  Ii0tter  of  fhe  doobMiof  Mnlbciroiigh  to  Mr.  Hvtchinflon;  00X6*8  M6S.,  Brit. 
llBHnni.  Xhsa  am  ibx&b  •ditkne  of  thk  diamafeuio^  eiich  itiih  aoiiie  •nan- 
stMO,  eiflMr  prinked  in  tbe  Condact,  or  inedited  amang  tibe  Gove  amiwdiifti. 

'  Bnrofif  8  Own  Times,  vol.  v.  p.  442. 
*  Iscd  Dartaiaflia^  IMbi  to  Bamslfi  HiifeQcyof  UfOim  IBmei.  teL  i.p. » 
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the  ministry  in  the  course  of  the  summer  of  1710,  accepted 
office  as  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state.  There  was  a  degree 
of  friendly  intimacy  between  the  queen  and  himseli^  whkli 
caused  them  often  to  gossip  over,  the  characters  and  oondact 
of  such  courtiers  as  they  had  known  from  their  youth.  In 
the  course  of  these  discussions^  lord  Dartmouth  told  the  queen 
'^  that  bishop  Burnet  had  a  great  idea  that  he  himself  poa- 
sessed  remarkable  fiiculties  for  keeping  secrcts.''  To  give  her 
majesty  a  specimen  of  the  bishop's  self-deception  on  this  head, 
.  lord  Dartmouth  agreed  with  her^  ''  that  he  would  tell  him  a 
story  regarding  herself  personally^  and  enjoin  him  to  stiiet 
secrecy/'  This  was  done^  and  bishop  Burnet  solCTsnly  pro* 
mised  to  mention  the  incident  to  no  one.  Two  days  after- 
wards, the  bishop  posted  to  Windsor-castle,  and  began  to  tdH 
it  to  the  queen  in  a  private  audience,  which  he  had  previously 
solemnly  requested ;  her  majesty  received  it,  to  the  bishop's 
^  infinite  astonishment,  with  a  hearty  burst  of  laughter.^ 

Lord  Somers,  if  the  testimony  of  his  coadjutrix,  the  duchess 
of  Marlborough,  may  be  believed,  beset  the  queen  with  many 
flattering  arts  in  order  to  retain  office.  The  manner  in  wludi 
Somers  was  forced  up  as  the  head  of  the  queen's  councils,  is 
acknowledged  by  that  managing  dame.  What  can  be  thought 
of  the  president  of  the  queen's  wearing-apparel  daring  to  own, 
that  she  teased  her  royal  mistress  into  the  appointment  of 
.  Somers  to  such  an  office  as  lord  president  of  the  privy  council  ? 
When  the  duchess, had  praised  lord-chancellor  Cowper  suffi* 
dently  for  his  submissive  conduct  to  her,  his  patroness,  she 
says  of  her  other  client,  *^  My  lord  Somers  had  the  reverse  of 
that  behaviour,  for  though  he  courted  me  a  great  while,  in 
order  to  get  into  employment  with  the  whigs, — visiting  me^ 
and  if  I  met  him  in  the  streets  or  roads  by  chance,  he  would 
stand  up  and  bow  down  as  if  I  had  been  the  que^i  I"  Per- 
haps history  furnishes  not  an  instance  of  a  similar  arrogant 
narrative.  Wolsejr's  slip  of  the  pen,  "I  and  my  king,''  a 
nothing  to  it,  for  the  blunder  was  made  in  Latin,  and  written, 
moreover,  by  a  prince  of  the  church,  which  placed  its  mem- 
bers frur  above  all  secular  authority.     After  dwelling  with 

1  Lord  DtttDumth'sNotoi  to  BnmefgUist  of  hie  Own  nmeib  vol.  L  p.  448. 
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emphasis  oa  lord  Somen'  standing  np  to  let  her  pass  as  if 
she  were  qneen  Anne,  comes  the  reason  wherefore  such 
jeyerences  were  made  by  Somers^ — such  standings-up  and. 
such  bowings-down.  ''  Yet^  after  I  had  teased  the  queen  to 
bring  Somen  into  this  great  post/'  continues  the  duchess, 
"  (I  think  that  of  lord  president,)  he  neyer  made  me  one  single 
Tisity  though  I  never  had  one  dispute  or  quarrel  with  him ; 
nor  did  he  take  any  more  notice  of  me  after  I  was  out  of 
my  employments,  than  if  he  had  nerer  heard  of  me/'  Lord 
Somen  was  found  guilty  of  courting  the  queen  and  Mn. 
Masham  for  some  months  afterwards,  Harley  and  Bolingbroke 
haidng  prescribed  a  course  of  conduct  by  which  her  majesty 
was  to  flatter  him,  '^  and  make  him  believe  she  was  fond  of 
him,''  to  raise  the  political  jealousy  of  lord  Grodolphin  and-the 
duke  of  Marlborough.  '^  The  plot,"  adds  the  duchess,^  '^  made 
lord  Somen  extremely  pleased  with  the  queen's  favour,  and 
he  had  many  interviews  with  her  alone.  Her  majesty  acted 
her  part  very  well,  as  she  could  any  part  given  her  by  those 
she  liked.  I  really  believe  Somen  thought,  that  if  he  could 
get  rid  of  Godolphin  and  Marlborough,  that  she  meant  to 
make  him  her  premier."  Lord  Somen,  in  some  of  these  in* 
terviews  with  the  royal  widow,  did  lus  best  to  penuade  her 
''that  he  was  against  the  prosecution  of  Dr.  Sacheverel;" 
indeed,  the  ducha»  casts  a  stigma  on  the.  whig  lord  president 
for  absenting  himself  from  the  last  days  of  that  trial,  on  such 
a  fili^t  occurrence  as — ^lus  mother  bdng  dead  I  ''  After  the 
game  was  up,"  meaning  the  dismissal  of  the  whigs,  "  a  bed- 
dumber  woman,  who  was  veiy  honest,  told  me  that  lord 
Somen  came  veiy  often  to  wait  on  the  queen  at  Kensington, 
even  when  lus  party  was  quite  destroyed,  which  convinced  me 
that  he  had  hopes  of  the  queen's  favour."'  The  duchess 
finishes  all  these  inuendoes,  by  affirming  that  the  incorrup- 
tible lord  Somen  received  a  pension  from  queen  Annej,  paid 
by  Mrs.  Masham. 

Cowper,  the  lord  chancellor,  notes  in  his  diary  lus  interview 
to  surrender  the  seals  to  the  queen.  She  was  unwilling,  and 
perhaps  sincerely  so,  to  receive  them,  for  he  had  certainly  done 

^  Com  USa;  Brit.  Muenm.  -lUd. 


Ids  doty  to  lier  ofl  tibe  oomttiy,  by  uttldiig  a  afemd  aguufc 
the  attempt  of  Mailborott^  to  be  ap^ooMted  gciMniil  lor  1^ 
Lord  Ckiwper  nentioin  tiie  dwmiwml  of  lord  WhsatoB,  kid 
Soaaeam,  and  die  doke  of  Devomhire;  «iid  Aat  JwcieUij 
Boyle  bad  resigned.  In  tiie  morning  «£  September  22^  tfae 
qneen  bad  an  isftervieir  widi  ber  lord  chanoellflry  iFbo  bioogbt 
iritb  bim  tbe  great  seal,  with  tbe  ix^Jbeatism  of  aamsBdering  it 
into  ber  bands.  Hie  qoeen  ^tnm^  oppooed  the  iwrignttinB^ 
and  made  bim  take  the  aeal  back  five  times  after  be  bad  laid 
^own  ^kt  bag  contimiBg  it,  oommsarimg  bim  iftili  to  bold  it; 
adding^ ''  I  beg  it  as  a  ficvoor,  if  I  m«f  use  Iba  ezpraaMm." 
Lord  Cowper  took  tiiebag,  merely  becanae  ba  could  not  kt  it 
ftll  ivboi  the  queen  pressed  it  on  bim,  Imt  saad,  ^  I  caanat 
€any  it  tmt  of  tbe  palace^  excepting  your  majesty  wtL  leoeive 
it  to^morrow.^^  ^e  qoeen  lepSed  ''  that  she  woidd  agree  to 
Ibis  tflrangeniettty  in  hopes  be  mndd  attar  bis  nmd.''  Tbe 
repeated  importonities  of  ber  majesty,  and  argimiflHihi  <m  tbe 
lord  diancellor^  side,  and  tbe  profesaionB  of  both,  eiXeiideJ 
this  scene  to  tiie  kngA  df  three  qnarters  of  an  hoar.  Ijord 
Cowper  supposes  tiiafc  tbe  tories  had  not  a  snoeesBor  ready  for 
bim,  as  sir  Simon  Haroomt,  irbo  finaJfy  took  bos  plac^  wm 
appointod  alttomey-generaS,  and  the  new  ministers  bad  en- 
treated qneen  Anne  to  dehy  tbe  smreader  of  tbe  seals  every 
honr  that  she  could.  The  nest  day,  ber  magealy  bad  anotber 
ioterview  with  ber  lord  chiDcdHor.  ^'  I  come  dow,^  be  said, 
^  with  an  easier  heart  than  yesterday,  sinoe  ymr  majesty  baa 
pronnsed  gracioasly  to  accept  my  aonrender  i£  I  coatmae  tUa 
morning  ctf  the  same  mind,  whidi  I  do.'' — ^  I  can  eae  mo 
more  sergomentB  to<day  than  I  did  yesterday,^  nplied  qescBL 
Anne;  ^'bnt  I  hoped  yon  wodd  have  changed  yonr  aaisd/* 
^Rie  lord  chancellor  answered  by  bmdiBg  bis  knee  and  givia^ 
Ihe  qneen  the  seal,  wboch  she  then  fioaBy  aoo^ted.'  Bcibae 
the  andience  finished,  lord  CSowper  gavelbe  qoeen  soaoe  adrice 
i^arding  his  saccessor,  and  warned  her,  as  be  bad  done  tke 
preoedmg  day,  of  the  impropriety  of  ber  new  misastaa  having 
issned  writs  omitting  the  tests.'  This,  as  be  cites  tbe  doke  of 
Qneensberry  tot  bis  authority,  was  probably  for  Soodand. 

»  Lard  Coirpcr'g  Diary,  (holograph);  Bttt.  Mnwom.        •  ItaUL 


Mmy  of  the  mdottt  adhSty,  w1k>  hai,  never  approadied 
tihe  SagiiAh  crart  moat  tte  Revohxtion^  xmme  to  pay  their 
iregpoctp  to  qaeon  Aaone  ifter  ahe  liad  ^HmniMed  the  Mexl* 
borough  ftdioiL  AsMig  otiien,  tl»  diike  of  Beaij^oxt^  whose 
grwitfttWar  end  faHat  had  likewuie  held  aloo^  congmtcdated 
quaaa  Axuife  as  if  <ia  her  aooeBaian,  aayiag,  ^iuit  ^  He  was  ex- 
tremely ^ad  liiat  he  could  now  salfllie  lier  >i|iieeii  m.  reahty.^^ 
Since  Uie  nmon  with  SootlaBd,  the  duke  of  Aigyte  bad  p»- 
"iMiled  on  qaeen  Anae  to  add  to  tSie  oompaBies  ef  her  T!iigli<^ 
guards  tibe  Scottish  royal  guard ;  th^  had  new  imiCbniis  and 
aippcnitiDeaits^  but,  to  distsiginsh  them  fieA  tine  TSnghsh 
{;inrds»  thnr  wnjfnmiw  were  tnunied  witk  silver  lace.  The 
queen  was  displeased  with  tins  ecoposay,  and  excUmed,  "I 
do  not  know  my  cwm  goards  P '  Her  migesty  evidently  prs- 
ietved  tton  aoeoMbig  to  dieir  ftnoer  pictoresqae  apposBt- 
nwats.  So  recently  as  the  year  ef  her  accession,  diese  goardSy 
oommaDded  by  the  eaii  of  Ockney^  had  not  ndopted  the  use 
«f  flte-anas;  for  liie  Soots  Boyab  wme  heavy  steel  caps^ and 
vsed  bows  and  anows^  with  bnad-cwoids  sand  targets.'  Thus 
tmeciA  Aawr  had  beheld  then  in  her  Tonth.  when  die  kved 
in  RtVmbm^h  with  ber  father.  It  is  not  oertahi  that  they 
luul  ever  guarded  the  rog^  pennn  in  V^g^jun^  nsdl  after  the 
Uaooo. 

One  of  the  queen's  Imner  adherents  of  the  toiy  party  not 
cnfy  seceded  ;firain  the  ranks  of  her  supporter^  bot  attacked 
ker  with  intentions  tkat  tecn^^  almost  tantamoaxit  to  forcsx^ 
ker  abdjcatjon.  This  was  lord  Notfangham,  whose  apeeches 
wgaiBBt  her  in  the  house  of  lovds  have  been  laid.  cm.  a  very  dif- 
faentpersan.  It  isrepeated,  fregnent^,  that  when  the  qoeen 
wns  present  in  her  curtsined  beaK,  hsteniiKg  privately  to  tiie 
debates  in  the  house  ef  peers,  thednkeof  BuckiEighaiiiv  inher 
hearings  '^  ui^ed  the  necessity  of  inviting  over  the  electress 
Sophia  immediately^  to  be  recogmsed  as  the  heiress  to  the 
evBwn,  beoaofle  the  Cfoeen  nnght  li^e  long  enough  to  lose  the 
nee  ef  her  Ihonbiesy  and  not  know  wtet  she  did/'  Sndi  a 
speech  is  ntfeeity  against  tlie  whole  teneur  ef  the  duke  of  Bni^« 

*  Qninget,  vdL  iv.  p.  269;  Hkewiae  Cose  MSSw  *  CumiiighBm. 

*  fieote  Jfai^oiiMb  1791,  qaoted  in  History  <€  (kBow^ 
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ingham^B  conduct  in  regard  to  the  queen;  from  her  early  yonth 
to  her  deaths  their  firiendly  intercourse  was  never  interrupted. 
Common  sense  rejects  the  idea  that  the  queai  could  ever  have 
heard  this  brutal  and  idiotic  speech,  and  retained  her  frieodfy 
intercourse  with  her  former  lover.  How  could  any  oxnd,  ia 
possession  of  reason,  talk  of  the  intellects  of  a  woman  at 
eighty-two  surviving  those  of  a  queen  in  the  prime  of  life^irhott 
mental  powers,  if  not  much  strengthened  by  education,  were, 
since  she  had  had  to  struggle  with  the  difficulties  of  reigning; 
tax  superior  to  what  they  had  ever  been  ?  The  allied  speedi 
was  utterly  contrary  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  partialitiea^ 
which  tended  more  and  more  to  the  restoration  of  the  exikd 
line  of  Stuart  every  day  of  his  life ;  nor  would  the  queen  have 
called  him,  directly  after  its  pretended  utterance,  to  the  high- 
est office  in  her  realm,  that  of  lord  president  of  the  comiciL 
Mistakes  were  easy  to  be  made  as  to  the  peer  speaking,  when 
there  were  no  regular  reports  of  the  speeches ;  and  as  for  re- 
porters, the  pillory,  with  loss  of  ears,  would  have  been  the 
fifite  of  any  bold  barrister  who  listened  in  the  house  of  peas  to 
whatsoever  that  earl  or  this  duke  might  say,  and  disseminated 
it  in  print  to  the  whde  world/  The  peer  who  thus  insulted 
the  queen  was  lord  Nottingham.  He  had  been  included  in 
her  first  tory  ministiy  on  account  of  his  supposed  affection  to 
the  principles  of  the  church  of  England ;  but  he  shook  that 
administration  to  its  basis  by  his  sudden  retreat,  with  several 
others,  from  its  ranks  in  1703.'  The  opposition  of  lord  Not- 
tingham to  peace,  when  the  miserable  state  of  her  people  ifr 
duced  the  queen  to  negotiate  five  years  before,  was  of  the  meet 
violent  kind.  Lord  Nottingham's  intellect,  and  even  his  mond 
conduct,  it  is  hinted  by  the  writers  of  his  day,  had  strangdy 
altered  from  the  time  when  he  was  quoted  as — 

*'  The  sober  earl  of  Nottingliame, 
From  sober  sire  descended." 

It  is  possible  that  he  knew  not  that  the  queen  had  entered 
her  curtained  box  when  he  made  that  remarkable  speedi, 
which  has  been  nailed  on  the  memory  of  the  right  owner  by 

^  Since  the  Revolution,  the  debates  in  the  hooses  of  parliament  bad  been 
guarded  with  jealous  care  by  the  members.  The  journals  are  remarkable  Ar 
their  mysteriocN  pandly.  *  Somervine*!  Beign  of  Queen  Anne. 
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the  bard-dincliiiig  satire  of  Swiftj  who  would  never  have  spared 
the  duke  of  Buckinghain  for  a  moment^  had  it  been  his  due, 
since  the  bitter  poet  hated  him  fiir  worse  than  he  didNotting- 
ham,  on  account  of  some  affiront  that  the  Jacobite  duke  had 
offered  him  when  he  was  a  whig  author.  In  this  poem 
another  historical  anecdote  is  presenred,  iDustrative  of  a  can* 
tiotis  xnanoeuTre  of  lord  Nottingham  at  the  revolution  of  1688, 
when  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  tell  who  would  ultimately. 
prevail,  Stuart  or  Orange : — 

"When  I  and  lome  others  mheaibed  onr namea 
To  *  plot  for  apeUing  my  master,  Ung  Jamo^ 
I  withdrew  my  sahscriptiaD  hy  hdp  of  a  Uot^ 
And  so  might  discover  or  gun  hy  the  plot. 
I  had  my  adTastage»  and  stood  at  deflance,— 
So  Daniel^  was  got  from  the  den  of  the  lionsi 
I  came  in  without  danger,  and  was  I  toUamef 
For  rather  than  hang,  I'd  he  Kot-in-the-game.* 

I  swcra  to  queen  Anne  that  tb&  prince  of  Hanofw, 
During  her  sacred  lifb  ahoold  nerer  oome  over; 
I  made  use  of  a  trope,  'that  an  heir  to  invite^ 
Was  nice  keeping  her  monument  ever  in  sight.'* 
fiat  when  Ithooght  proper  I  altered  my  notc^ 
Andy  in  her  own  kearing^  I  holdly  did  vote^ 
'That  her  migesty  stood  in  great  need  of  a  tutor* 
And  must  have  an  old  or  a  yoong  coadjutor  i* 
For  I  would  fiiin  have  pot  idl  in  a  flame^ 
Because,  for  some  reason,  I'm  Not-in-the-game.** 

It  will  be  allowed^  that  two  accidents  could  not  occur  exactly 
alike  in  r^ard  to  two  separate  persons ;  therefore  Buckingham; 
must  be  acquitted  of  this  betrayal  of  his  long  friendship  for 
the  queen.  Coffee-house  gossip  might  decdve  Tindal  and 
other  contemporaries^  as  to  the  person  of  the  peer  who  made 
the  attack  on  the  queen;  but  Swift  had  the  incident  direct 
from  Mrs.  Masham,  who  heard  her  majesty  discuss  what  her 
own  eyes  had  witnessed^  and  her  ears  heard.  Neither  queen 
Anne  nor  her  ladies  could  mistake  Buckingham  for  Not- 
tingham. 

The  staff  and  key  of  lord  chamberlain  the  queen  bestowed. 
apon  that  mysterious  politician,  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury. 

^  Jkmiel,  earl  of  Nottingham.->8ootf  s  Swift,  vol.  ziL  p.  296. 
*  A  queer  pun  on  the  title  of  Nottingham,  implying  that  he  was  not  given  a. 
part  important  enough  to  play  in  tiie  game  of  poHtics. 

*  Borrowed  from  a  speech  that  was  ever  on  the  lips  of  queen  Hinheth. 
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This  gyeat  noUe  had  been  entsreatect  for  ike  kat  qiavter  of  a 
centuiy  to  goicb  tiae  hdm  of  stete^  fixr  bo  other  reason  ftaa 
because  be  aUionred  the  office.  The  duke  of  Shrewsbury 
seemed,  in  the  eyes  of  Euvope,  tiie  most  indeoarire  of  hnxasB 
dharaeters  ^  he  was  perpetually  waiting  to  be  goaded  by  some 
popular  manifaBtation,  and^  b^  Ae  pemcsitj  iriudiL  nsoaHy 
attends  all  humaA  affiurs^  the  whole  populafiou  chose  to  t^ 
him  for  their  leader.  He  was  willing  to  fdlow  the  lead,  if  a 
majority  of  the  nation  had  been  indined  to  restore  the  enial 
line  of  Stuart^  but  he  would  not  beeoioie  the  principal  in  any 
such  movement*  AIl:faoi:^h  he  was  passive  in  titat  matter,  be 
was  zealous  for  peace  with  France^  fiKna  the  convictioii  tlist 
the  majority'  of  the  Ez^Mdi  people  were  snfiering  intensely. 
The  queen  confided  to  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  the  fact,  tlist 
the  earl  of  Jersey  and  count  TaUard,  her  priaoBer  from  the 
battle  of  Blenheim^  had  sent;  with  her  saiictien,  tii&  abbe  Ganl- 
tier^  to  France^  to  sound  that  court  on  the  subject  of  peace; 
and  likewise,  that  they  had  sent  Mr.  Prior  to  foUow  this  avMi 
cotarier.  Mackey,  the  spy,  whose  head-quarters  were  at  Dover, 
discovered  these  proceedings,  and  raised  an  alarm  in  the  ranb 
of  the  whig  party. 

The  public  prints  at  tbk  epoch  teemed  with  eaposis  of  the 
impudent  maimer  in  which  old  habitants  df  the  court  and 
palace  tricked  harmless  folks  out  of  cash,,  by  affecting  to  sdl 
places  about  the  queen's  household^  and  even  offices  that 
brought  the  buyers  in  immediate  contact  with  her  majesty's 
person.  There  was  an  old  rapacious  courtier,  who  had  bad, 
time  immemorial,  ''  an  apartment  in  some  odd  nook  of  the 
vast  pile  of  St.  JamesVpalace/' — for  vast  it  was  before  tiiat 
royal  residence  had  twice  been  reduced  by  fire.  The  old 
courtier  had  done  some  business,  now  and  then,  by  seOing 
small  places  somewhat  after  the  mode  of  Gil  Bias  and  hia 
worthy  confraternity.  At  the  change  of  the  whig  ministrv, 
he  fell  in  the  way  of  a  country  gentleman  with  a  larger  stod 
of  money  than  wit,  who  was  willing  to  come  down  with  funds 


^GbiatierbadbeenadMplftminthehonwholdoreoiMit  CUIm*  mMat*f 
the  emperor  at  the  British  ooort,  bat  he  ha4  beoa  hog  «ii«A— J  Ufae  ha  took 
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for  tbe  im-AmibeAmfs  place.  The  old  xwdent  of  Saint 
Jamcfl^s  aasored  lum  that  qiieeii  Anxw  waa  cKsgnrted  with  her 
preoeDt  Tke-dbandierlaiii,  Mr.  Thomas  Coke,  and  was  abaat 
to  scad  luia  adrift  aftor  the  whiggkdi  iMtm,  (already  discarded,) 
as  CNXA  aa  ahe  coald  laeefe  with  a  likidjr-kokkig  pleaaant 
ooimtfj  gentlprami  im  hia  pboe;  bat  7000L  waa  the.  lowest 
floaa  zeqaired^ whereof  40001^ waa  to  begiraaat  onoe  ''to  the 
queen^s  faiter-siBter/'  (perhaps  a  danghtev  of  Mra.  Butt,  often 
mentiened  praviouafy  as  the  qneea'^s  aurse,)  2000/.  to  the 
imiartuate  dieearded  '  Mr.  yioe,'  who  had  gmn  a  oonsideRu 
tktt  of  greater  aaaouit;  the  wrmainiiig  10002.  was  to  be 
divided  between  the  miiuir  agents^  and  the  worthj  negotiator 
tboa  trsnaadipg  buuieaEk  Bat  the  geatleiQaft  negottatiDg 
"waa  infioneed^  "  that  to  be  TiochchanbeEiain  be  moat  be  tUio 
to  speak  Frendh;  and  when  bron^  oat  for  view  in  the 
gardens  of  St.  James's,  and  pacing  np  and  down  before  a  paa% 
ticnlar  range  of  windows^  the  qpieen's  foster-dster  looking  out 
iqpOB  the  candidnbe,  if  Ae  did  not  think  bk  airs  and  graoea 
aaS&ata&Y  diatingoiahed  lor  a  jdaee  of  aack  personal  inw 
portance^  he  most  give  np  all  thon^ta  of  it."  The  rogue 
wbo  denaed  &e  plan  had  eertainly  a  genius  for  eomedy,  and 
tbe  stoiry  goes  that  the  cawdjdate  pranoed  up  and  down  for  a 
coBfnderable  time  ''on  yiem/*  to  the  gieat  satisfiKtion  of  one 
of  the  palnoe-hoaaanaids^  wbo-  waa  p^^Myi*!  fot  the  purpose 
locddng;,  l&e  Jeadbel,  out  of  the  window.  It  must  have  been 
andhscaaa.  One  day  the  court  salemwn  carried  hia  customer 
to  see  the  queen  pass  to  St.  James's  dbapel :  being  a  resident 
in  the  pakee,  be  waa  able  to  obtain  good  stations.  It  so 
bafpened,  tbat  tbe  duke  <rf  Shrewsbury,  tbe  krd  chamberiain, 
bebg  abaent,  Mr.  vioe-ehamberiain  led  ber  mqesty  by  the 
band ;  at  which  sij^t  the  candidate  lor  the  office  cried  out,  in 
rapture, — ^'^  Ah,  sir,  what  happiness !  I  wish  all  our  fiienda 
were  here  now,  to  see  the  vioe-diambedain  handing  the  queen ; 
i'fiiith,  the  pbee  is  worth  fothar  thousand  I^'  The  queen 
pvobaUy  todk  the  qpeaker  for  a  tame  madman,  bat  aa  i^aces 
were  just  then  "'^'*g'^g  ^'^  rqndly,.  Mr.  nee-chambedain 
Coke's  attention  was  attracted  by  the  words  touching  the  sale 
<if  hia  place.     He  forthwith  made  due  inquiry,  and  as  the 
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candidate^  meaning  honestly,  made  no  concealment,  tbe  rogo» 
irho  had  carried  on  this  ingenions  n^otiation  was  disooyered, 
and  handed  np  for  examination  at  the  secretary  of  state's 
office,  where  all  his  fine  proceedings  were  taken  down  in 
writing.  Two  or  three  hampers  of  wine  had  been  consomedy 
and  more  than  one  rouleau  of  goineas  actually  pocketed  by 
the  court-salesman,  before  the  gentleman-purchaser  was  en- 
lightened with  this  evidence.  So  many  droll  circumstanoe» 
came  out  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  that  the  court  was  oon- 
Tulsed  with  lat^hter  for  a  week ;  and  Mr.  vioe-chamberiaiiiy 
finding  he  was  more  firightened  than  hurt, — nay,  that  he  was 
positively  benefited,  for  the  inquiry  fully  confirmed  her  majesty 
in  her  gracious  intention  of  retaining  him  in  his  place,  per- 
mitted the  roguish  salesman  of  his  office  to  rest  unacathd^ 
with  no  punishment  beyond  the  universal  ridicule  he  had 
incurred.' 

Queen  Anne,  at  this  time  of  political  exdtementi  received 
some  visitations  from  mad  people,  seeking  audience  in  order 
to  bestow  on  her  advice  and  assistance  gratuitously.  One  of 
these  self-elected  counseQors  stopped  Swift  in  "  the  Fdl-MaU,'' 
being  to  him  a  gentleman  unknown.  He  adi:ed  his  advic^ 
saying,  '^  he  had  been  to  see  the  queen,  who  was  just  come  to 
town,  but  the  people  in  waiting  would  not  let  him  speak  to 
her ;  that  he  had  two  hundred  thousand  men  ready  to  serve 
her  in  war ;  that  he  knew  the  queen  well,  and  had  an  apart- 
ment at  court,  and  if  she  heard  he  was  there,  she  would  send 
for  him  immediately;  and  that  .she  owed  him  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  He  desired  to  know  whether  he  should 
beg  again  to  see  her,  or,  as  she  was  weary  after  her  jouniey, 
whether  he  had  not  better  stay  till  to-morrow?''  Swift,  w1k> 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  him,  advised  him  ''  to  try  again  at  St 
James's-palace.''' 

All  removals,  small  and  great,  had  been  effected  by  the 
queen  and  her  advisers  before  she  ventured  any  attempt  to 
displace  firom  her  great  court-offices  the  terrible  woman  who, 
either  by  love  or  fear,  had  ruled  her  for  so  many  years.    The 

>  Tract  of  the  times,  entitled,  A  New  Way  of  seliing  Plaoei  at  Cotnt 

s  Joomal  to  Stella,  p.  124. 
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^ucbess  of  Marlborough  herself  exultingly  attributes  this  cuv 
^mnstance  to  her  having  kept  the  queen  in  check,  by  the 
'threats  she  held  over  her  of  printing  her  majesty's  letters  of 
£ondnea8  and  confidence.^  The  queen,  she  made  out,  suffered 
the  greatest  pain  of  mind  whenever  this  subject  was  reite- 
XBted,  and  at  last  sent  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  to  negotiate 
the  surrender  of  her  letters.  All  the  satisfaction  obtained 
'was,  ''that  whilst  the  duchess  kept  her  places,  the  letters 
should  remain  unprinted.'^  Every  day  the  uutameable  duchess 
mounted  her  fine  coach  and  drove  about  the  town,  spending 
2ier  mornings  in  visits  to  her  party,  where  she  employed  the 
time  in  execrating  and  calumniating  queen  Anne,  and  giving 
the  most  horrid  insinuations  on  the  contents  of  her  letters* 
The  queen  cut  her  off  firom  all  exercise  of  her  functions,  and 
wholly  forbade  her  access.  Although  the  duchess  declared 
''that  her  majesty  wanted  new  gowns,  and  she  must  come 
to  give  orders  for  them,''*  Anne  was,  nevertheless,  firm  in 
denying  her  presence.  Much  her  majesty  wished  to  have  her 
gold  keys,  in  order  to  give  them  to  her  new  ofSidals ;  but,  the 
dnchess  having  expressed  her  intention  of  not  surrendering 
them,  no  one  dared  go  to  demand  them  of  her,  all  the  new 
ininistiy  deeming  it  as  safe  and  pleasant  an  undertaking,  as 
to  ask  a  milch  tigress  to  give  up  a  pair  of  her  cubs. 

The  court  remained  in  a  laughable  position  from  Juiie  to 
December,  iSurly  kept  at  bay  by  one  daring  woman,  who  re- 
mained in  ofSce  in  defiance  of  sovereign,  prime-minister,  and 
an  their  satellites.  The  lords  spiritual,  the  peers  and  peer- 
esses temporal,  the  knights  of  the  shire,  the  burgesses  and 
legal  authorities  of  Oreat  Britain,  had  all  submitted  to  toir 
government, — all  but  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  who  held 
whig^ism  triumphant  over  her  majesty's  robes,  gowns,  caps, 
mantuas,  furbelows,  and  fiems,  and  retained  in  place,  withal^ 
all  the  functionaries  therewith  connected.  At  last,  the  queen 
and  her  new  household  agreed  to  wait  patiently  until  the  lord 
and  master  of  the  virago  returned  from  his  Flemish  campaign ; 

'  It  i«  worth  obflerratioD,  that  the  duchcn  yentnres  not  to  hint  at  this  pro- 
ceeding hi  her  printed  '*  Condnct;"  it  ia  found  in  lier  Hntcbinson  MSS. 

'  Condoct  of  the  PncheflB  of  Marlbonmgfa. 
TOL.  VIII.  n  D 
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foTj  ill  as  fihe  treated  him,  and  vivacioady  as  she  imM  lum 
in  their  hours  of  domestic  felicity,  Maiiborongh  was  fke  only 
person  who  conld  manage  his  spouse.  With  this  exoeplkn, 
the  queen  was  entirely  free  from  the  fimifly  jnnta  and  the 
whig  ministry.  ''  I  saw  her/'  says  Swift,  in  his  joomal  of 
October  10,  1710,  "  pass  to  chapd,  with  aJl  her  tones  about 
her,  and  not  one  whig.  There  was  her  unde  Bochester,  wift 
Bnckingham,  Shrewsbury,  Berkeley  of  Stratton,  lord-keeper 
Haieoort,  and  Mr.  Harley."^ 

The  duke  of  Marlborough's  personal  behaTiour  to  h» 
majesty  had  erer  been  that  of  submission,  often  using  sidi 
expressions  as '' that  he  was  the  meanest  of  her  instruments)-^ 
ft  poor  worm,-^h^  majesty's  humblest  creature.'^  TUb  iit 
queen  told  to  one  of  her  k>rds  in  the  housdiold,  who  toU  it 
again  to  Swift.'  Lord  Dartmouth  dreaded  tiie  effect  of  theft 
self-abasing  expressions  on  the  mind  of  the  queen  after  Miil- 
borough  returned,  when  ddivered  in  the  plaintive  tone  rf 
voice  peculiar  to  him,  together  with  the  aJngnUi*  power  lie 
was  known  to  possess  over  every  person  he  chose  to  inflneoee. 
^Does  your  majesty  think  you  can  resist  sudi  persuaeion?^ 
asked  lord  Dartmouth.  ''  Yes,'^  said  queen  Anne, ''  fiom  km 
I  can;''* — a  remarkable  admission,  proving  that  the  queoi 
had  no  more  r^ard  for  the  sweetiy  and  softly-speaking  bin- 
band,  than  for  his  ftuious  helpmate. 

The  queen  had  left  Windsor  fer  Hampton-Court  esriiflr 
than  usual  that  autumn.  Swift  mentions  attending  a  levee 
there,  and  seemg  the  paintings,  and  especially  the  cartoon^ 
in  the  state-rooms,  while  she  was  there  in  September.  Her 
nwjesty  came  to  St.  James's  in  October,  and  paned  her 
time  between  that  palace  and  Kensington  till  Deoembee. 
Christmas-day  she  spent  at  St.  James's ;  she  stayed  very  late 
at  church,  where  she  received  the  sacrament,  and  held  a  greet 
court  in  the  aft^noon.  Being  a  collar-day,  the  queen  havii^^ 
recently  installed  the  celebrated  John  di:^e  of  Argyle^  ^ 
Windsor,  as  a  knight  of  the  Garter,  he  attended  her  in  the 
costume  of  the  order. 

1  Scotf  t  Swift,  vol.  XT.  p.  412. 
'  SwifVs  letter  to  uebbiahop  King.         *  Lend  Dutmocth's  Notes  to  Bonet 
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« 
The  queen  kept  the  promise  she  had  preWeusly  made  to 

krd  Dartmouth  in  regard  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who 

•eems  to  have  tried  every  way  to  touch  her  feelings.     He 

airived  in  London  from  his  annual  campaign,  December  28ih, 

and  taking  a  hackn^-coacfa,  drove  direct  to  &i^«  James's,  and 

obtained  a  private  interview  for  half  an  hour  with  her  majes^» 

He  lamented  his  late  junction  with  the  whigs,  and  dechured, 

slmost  in  the  language  of  Wols^,  ''that  he  was  worn  out 

with  age,  &tigues,  and  misfortunes;"   assuring  the  queen, 

moreover, ''  that  he  was  neither  covetous  nor  ambitious/'    Her 

majerty,  when  describing  the  interriew  to  her  new  ministers 

and  confidants,  said,  **  If  she  could  have  conveniently  turned 

about,  she  must  have  laughed  outright ;  and  as  it  was,  could 

harcDy  forbear  doing  so  in  his  iuo^^^    Lord  Dartmouth  need 

not  have  anticipated  the  relenting  of  the  queen's  heart  at 

this  interview*     When  the  duke  of  Marlborough  had  uttered 

all  that  his  sagacity  had  suggested  as  most  likely  to  mollify 

his  royal  mistress,  the  queen  requested  him  to  tell  his  wife, 

Aat  "  She  wished  to  receive  back  her  gold  keys  as  groom  of 

the  stole  and  mistrev  of  the  robes/'    The  denmnd  drew  from 

the  duke  another  remonstrance  on  the  causes  of  such  requi« 

siti(HL     The  queen  made  no  other  rqply,  but  that ''  It  was 

for  her  honour  that  the  keys  should  be  returned  forthwith."* 

The  duke  earnestly  entreated  that  the  queen  would  delay  the 

di^iladng  of  his  wife  until  after  the  peace,  which  must  take 

place  next  summer,  and  then  th^  would  both  retire  together* 

The  queen  would  not  delay  the  surrender  of  the  kejs  for  one 

wetk.    The  duke  of  Marlborough  threw  himself  on  his  knees,* 

sod  bqg^  for  a  respite  of  ten  days,  in  order  to  prepare  the 

mind  of  his  wife  for  a  blow  she  would  fed  severely.     The 

queen,  with  the  utmost  di£Bculty,  consented  tp  wait  for  three 

days;  "  but  before  two  were  passed,"  says  the  duchess,  *'  the 

queen  sent  to  insist  that  her  keys  should  be  restored  to  her.'' 

The  duke  of  Marlborougih  instantly  went  to  St.  James's,  having 

some  urgent  business  respecting  his  command  to  transact  with 

'  Joamal  to  SteQa^-4Sootf  8  Swift^  toL  ii.  p.  180^  on  8t  Jobn'i  infbrmatlon, 
*  Cose  MS8^  voL  zlv.  fL  192, 193;  Brit  MmeuiL  '  Ibid. 
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the  queen.  When  he  entered  upon  his  errand,  her  majeBtj 
positively  refused  to  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  affairs  until 
she  received  back  her  gold  keys  firom  the  duchess.*  Thus 
urged,  the  duke  retired  from  the  royal  presence  with  the  des- 
perate intention  of  obtaining  th^n.  He  went  to  his  spous^ 
and  told  her  she  must  surrender  the  queen^s  insignia :  the 
duchess  vehemently  refused.  The  duke  laid  his  oonunands 
on  her  to  return  the  gold  keys,  which  she  did,  after  a  stormy 
contest,  by  throwing  them  at  his  head.'  Marlborough  was 
glad  to  obtain  them  on  any  terms ;  he  caught  up  the  keys, 
and  immediately  carried  them  to  the  queen,  who  received 
them  of  him,  to  use  the  words  of  a  contemporary,  ''with  far 
greater  pleasure  than  if  he  had  brought  her  the  spoils  of  an 
enemy/' — ^''The  duchess,"  continues  the  same  authority,'  "flew 
about  the  town  in  rage,  and,  with  eyes  and  words  full  of  ven- 
geance, proclaimed  how  01  she  had  been  treated  by  the 
queen.'' 

The  character  and  abilities  of  the  queen  were  minutely  dis- 
cussed at  the  conclaves  held  at  this  crisis  by  the  whig  opposi- 
tion ;  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  particularly  called  upon 
to  declare,  from  his  long  and  familiar  acquaintance,  what 
were  the  tendencies  of  the  queen's  mind  and  the  bias  of  her 
genius.  Marlborough  pronounced  her  mind  to  be  a  blank, 
''  that  she  had  no  will  of  her  own,  or  any  tendencies  but  such 
as  could  be  directed  by  other  people ;  as  for  her  abilities,  she 
had  a  pretty  knack  of  writing  affectionate  letters,  and  that 
was  all  she  could  do."  Such  is  the  testimony  of  lord-chan- 
cellor Cowper,  who  was  present,  and  has  recorded  the  conver- 
sation in  the  diary  to  which  we  have  been  indebted  for  a  few 
pages  of  inedited  history.  Ijord  Cowper,  the  day  after  the  sur- 
render of  the  gold  keys,  went  to  visit  the  duke  of  Mail- 
borough  :  he  found  him  reclining  on  his  bed,  the  duchess  sitting 
by  his  bedside,  with  a  large  circle  of  company  in  the  chamber. 
The  reception  seems  to  have  been  for  condolence ;  the  com- 
pany were  listening  to  the  tirades  of  the  duchess,  who  was 

*  Goxe  HSS^  ToL  zk.  S.  Id2, 193 ;  Brit  Hmeanu 
i  CwnninghaTn,  toI.  iv.  p.  891*  *  Ibid. 
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ndUng  rery  extraTagantlj  against  her  majesty.  Lord  Cowper 
stood  aghast  at  this  scene^  and  whispered  to  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, ''  How  surprised  he  was  at  all  the  duchess  Tentured 
to  say  against  the  queen.  Although  he  had  heard  much  of 
her  temper,  this  was  what  he  could  not  have  belieTed/'  The 
duke,  in  his  gentle  pathetic  voice,  answered,  ''That  nobody 
minded  what  the  duchess  said  against  the  queen,  or  any  one 
else,  when  she  happened  to  be  in  a  passion,  which  was  pretty 
often  the  case,  and  there  was  no  way  to  help  it/''  Among 
other  vituperations,  the  duchess  said  (and  there,  it  appears, 
she  spoke  truly  for  once,)  "  That  she  had  always  hated  and 
despised  the  queen ;  but  as  for  that  fool,''  and  she  pointed  to 
her  daughter  Henrietta,  (lady  Bialton,)  who  stood  by,  weeping, 
"  she  did  believe  that  she  had  always  loved  the  queen,  and 
that  she  did  so  still,  for  which  she  would  never  forgive  her."' 
Perhaps  there  was  some  of  the  duchess's  blunt,  bold  style  of 
deceit  in  this  matter,  hoping  that  queen  Anne,  although  dis-* 
missing  herself  for  her  misdeeds  from  the  places  of  groom  of 
the  stole,  mistress  of  the  robes,  and  privy-purse,  might  bestow" 
one  or  more  of  these  rich  benefits  on  her  god-daughter,*  who 
was  then  under  maternal  persecution  for  loving  her  royal 
mistress  so  truly.  Anne  had  suffered  too  much  from  the  in- 
tolerable tyranny  of  the  mother,  to  incur  the  risk  of  the  yoke 
bring  re-imposed  by  any  of  her  family.  Yet  the  daughters 
of  the  house  of  Marlborough  were  not  then  obliged  to  sur- 
tender  their  court-offices  about  the  royal  person ;  they  actuaUy 
held  them  for  a  year  after  their  mother  vras  dismissed. 

The  queen  at  last  secured  herself  entirely  from  the  duchess 
of  Marlborough,  by  withdrawing  from  her  every  excuse  for 
mtmsion  and  insult,  which  was  effected  when  the  insignia  of 
office  were  surrendered.  The  next  proceeding  of  the  enemy 
was  to  obtain  from  her  majesfy  a  confirmation  of  the  grant 
of  2000/.  per  annum  from  the  privy-purse,  which  had  been 
offered  her  when  the  commons  refused  to  pension  MarU 
borough.     The  queen  had  frequently  reiterated  the  offer,  and 

*  Lord  Dtttmoath'i  Notei  to  Burnet's  Own  Times,  toL  yi.  p.  80.  '  IbicL 

*  Queen  Anne  wn  Henrietta  Budton's  sponsor. 
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always  lefdaed  to  appropriate  the  moQey;  jet  tlie  dachea^ 
repelled  iti  confirmation^  lest,  percbanoe^  aome  grat^de  oc 
acknowledgment  of  remuneration  for  past  aervioes  should  be 
expected  in  retam«  It  is  possible  that  the  royal  donor  at 
last  meant  to  take  the  duchess  at  her  word,  and  retain  the 
Qift-rcgected  annuity,  for  when  the  claim  was  madeby  afineod 
of  the  duchess'Sy  the  queen  was  observed  to  blush  and  ^vpear 
very  uneasy ;'  she,  nevertheless,  consented  that  her  gift  should 
be  valid,  because  the  agent  who  transacted  the  affiur  had  laid 
be£6re  her  one  of  her  own  letters  of  affection  to  her  former 
favourite,  in  which  the  acceptance  was  very  earnestly  pressed. 
When  the  duchess  sent  in  her  accounts  to  the  queen^  she 
placed  the  large  arrears  of  this  annuity  to  her  own  credit^ 
writing  at  the  bottom  of  the  paper  a  copy  of  the  queen'a  first 
letter  wherein  the  grant  was  made ;  the  words  quoted  (whidi 
must  have  looked  very  oddly  at  Hie  bottom  of  an  aooount- 
column)  were>  "Pray  make  no  more  wards  about  ii,  and  eitker 
awn  or  conceal  it,  as  you  like  best,  since  I  tkink  the  richest 
crown  would  never  repay  the  services  I  have  received  from 
you/**  The  queen  kept  the  accounts  of  the  privy^purae  fixr 
more  than  a  fortnight,  and  then  returned  them  to  tiie  dndiCBa 
of  Marlborough,  with  this  mAatioa,  inscribed  in  her  hand,  ai 

the  bottom, — 

«  Feb.  1,  I7jf 
**Ihaoeexamm6i  ftw  aeamidi,  ami  attorn  qfUem, 

The  grand  fosterer  of  every  spedes  of  war  and  atrifis^ 
whether  public  or  in  the  recesses  of  the  hoosehold  of  queea 
Anne,  was  thus  for  ever  separated  from  her  nugesty^  and 
barred  from  her  presence*  "  She  preserved  a  tdenble  repiu 
tation  with  respect  to  gallantry,'^  says  Swift,  '^fior  three  Fnxiea 
reigned  in  her  breast,  the  most  mortal  enemies  of  aU  aoAcr 
passions  j  which  were,  sordid  avarice,  disdainful  pride,  and  va^ 
governable  rage.  By  the  last  of  these,  often  breaking  out  in 
sallies  of  the  most  unpardonable  sort,  she  had  long  alienated 
her  sovereign's  mind  before  it  appeared  to  the  world.     TUa 

.    ^XetterofthediidiflHi^KarllxTOagh 

Ifnienm.  'Ibid.|  lUwwiiejprintedmtfaeCksidact. 
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lady  18  not  without  some  degree  of  wit,  and  lias  affected  the 
character  of  it,  by  the  usual  mode  of  the  times,  in  arguing 
against  religion,  and  endeavouring  to  prove  the  dootrin«(  of 
Christianity  impossible.  Let  us  imagine  what  such  a  spiril^ 
irritated  by  the  loss  of  power,  favour,  and  employment,  was 
capable  of  acting  or  attempting  V*^ 

Early  in  the  year  1710-11,  queen  Anne  divided  between 
her  friend  the  duchess  of  Somerset  and  her  &vourite  Mrs. 
Mashom  the  great  offices  which  had  been  monopolised  by  the 
duchess  of  Marlborough.  Her  majesty  made  the  duchess  of 
Somerset  her  mistress  of  the  robes  and  groom  of  the  wtdLe, 
and  gave  Mrs.  Masham  the  care  of  her  piivy^purse. 

*  Bm^uTcmYmn  of  Queoi  Anne,  toL  t.  p.S7.  This  portrait  is  not  drawn 
viih  maHoe^  ibr  fhora  Sa  not  ona  trait  tvt  aigr  be  SDaatnted  by  tha  daobMi^s 
own  aobographs. 
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QUEEK-BEQKANT  OF  QBEAT  BBITAIX  AKD  IBELAKD. 


CHAPTER  X. 

<)ii6en's  intention  of  governing  without  ministen^-AnecdoteB  of  her  feelingc 
towards  her  brother — Her  dialogs  with  the  dake  of  Hamilton  and  Lockhart — 
Her  interdewa  with  the  assassin  Ghiiscard — Queen  listens  to  priTate  oteiiiucs 
for  peace — Her  secret  reception  of  the  envoy  Mesnager — His  character  of  her 
— Sodden  death  of  her  unde,  Rochester — Receives  letters  from  her  brother-^ 
Her  dialogne  with  the  duke  of  Buckingham — ^Conspiracy  against  her  person-^ 
Her  anTJetJes  and  iUnem — Dr.  Swift  presented  to  her — Her  life  and  ooart  at 
Windsor-castle — Her  illnen — Her  reception  of  courtiers  in  her  bedcfaamber^ 
Her  public  reception  of  the  French  envoys  at  Windsor — She  announces  her 
consent  to  treat  for  preliminaries  of  peace — ^Lyrie  of  "  Save  the  queen"— 
Queen  removes  to  Hampton-Court — Her  letter  to  lord  Oxford — Qoeen's 
■age  to  the  electress  Sophia — Queen's  extraordinary  q)eecfa  fiom  the 
Sends  ihr  the  duchess  of  Marlborough — She  refuses  to  oome  to  the 
Influence  of  the  duchess  of  Somerset  with  the  queen— Queen's  interview  witk 
the  duke  of  Marlborough — She  dismisses  him — Queen  creates  twelve  new  peecs 
—Makes  her  fiivourite's  husband  lord  Mflnbam — Interviews  between  the  qneen^ 
Hesnager,  and  lady  Masliam — Queen  presents  Mesnager  with  her  fnctine— 
Queen  appoints  the  bishop  of  Bristol  her  plenipotentiary  at  Utrecht. 

Strange  as  the  assertion  may  seem  in  these  times^  there  woe 
actuallj  some  indications,  on  the  fall  of  the  Marlbaron^  fiu^ 
tion,  that  queen  Anne  meant  to  be  her  own  prime-minister, 
—-one  of  the  grand  points  that  the  Bevolation  was  made  in 
order  to  subvert.  If  it  were  possible  to  excuse  an  eflfbrt  of 
such  gigantic  disproportion  to  queen  Anne's  paucity  of  ability 
and  information^  it  would  be  by  calling  to  remembrance  tfa^ 
the  great  body  of  the  people  still  believed  that  thqr  were 
practically  governed  by  their  sovereign  as  in  the  times  of  old, 
when  every  monarch  was  expected  to  be  at  once  his  own 
premier  and  general.  Queen  Anne  painfully  felt  that  the 
responsibility  rested  on  herself  for  all  the  rapacity  of  which 
her  late  corrupt  ministry  had  been  goilty,  in  plundering  the 
food  of  her  miserable  unpaid  sailors,  and  both  food  and  doth- 
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mg  of  the  soldiers ;  but  how  her  majesty  imagined  that  she 
could  arrange  her  affairs  personallj  for  the  prevention  of  such 
evils^  it  is  difScnlt  to  divine. 

There  is  no  sneer  meant  in  these  words  of  Swift;  he  speaks 
in  sober  earnest  when  he  says,  **  I  have  reason  to  think  that 
they  [Harlejr  and  St.  John]  will  endeavour  to  prevail  on  the 
qneen  to  put  her  affairs  more  in  the  hands  of  a  ministry  than 
she  does  at  present/'  In  another  passage  of  his  correspondence 
he  mentions,  apparently  without  joking  or  jeering,  '^  that  the 
queen,  the  duchess  of  Somerset,  and  Abigail  Masham,  meant 
to  govern  the  country  without  the  assistance  ef  either  whigs 
or  tories.''  At  the  crisis  of  the  dismissal  of  the  Marlborough 
family/  it  is  certain  that,  among  other  parties,  the  queen  had 
called  around  her  many  persons  devoted  to  the  Jacobite  in« 
terest,  who  had  willingly  tendered  her  their  assistance  in  the 
fuD  behef  that,  if  once  freed  from  the  domination  of  those 
who  held  her  in  restraint,  her  first  object  would  be  the  re- 
storation of  her  brother;  yet  some  doubts  exist  whether, 
while  she  took  advantage  of  the  support  of  his  partisans,  her 
intentions  ware  to  do  what  they  expected. 

It  is  probable  that  the  mind  of  queen  Anne  inclined  her,  at 
times,  to  her  brother;  but,  if  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  is. 
to  be  believed,  she  affected  doubts  regarding  his  identity, 
which  it  is  most  evident  the  duchess  herself  did  not  pretend 
to  fed,  for  even  while  reviling  him,  and  proposmg  to  get  up  a 
cry  against  him,  she  always  odls  him  the  ''  prince  of  Wales/' 
In  one  of  her  letters  she  observes,  ''When  I  saw  that  the 
queen  had  such  a  partiality  to  those  that  I  knew  to  be  Jacobites, 
I  asked  her,  one  day,  'Whether  she  had  a  mind  to  give  up  the 
crown?'  for  if  it  had  been  in  her  conscience  not  to  w.  ar  it,  I 
do  solemnly  protest  I  would  not  have  struggled  as  I  did ;  but 
she  told  me, '  She  was  not  sure  that  the  prince  of  Wales  was 
her  brother.'"     The  queen  added,  which  was  certainly  the 

1  At  this  period  of  diBorganizKtion  more  than  one  oftbe  greatest  offices  of  8tat» 
were  pot  fan  oommisrion;  thus  seren  oommisskmers  perfoimed  the  fbnctioiis  of 
lord  treasurer,  or  premier,  directed  \rf  the  sorereign.  As  this  was  the  case  when 
Swift  made  the  remark,  it  is  posrible  that  he  aUnded  to  it.  For  the  fict  of  the 
seven  eommiaiioiifln,  see  Cunningham's  History  of  Qieat  Britaint  tqL  li* 
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trath,  ^'  that  if  he  vere,  his  royalty  eoold  not  be  lea^maod 
without  danger  to  the  religion  of  the  country.''^ 
.  Among  other  anecdotes  on  this  delicate  md  carious  qoei* 
tion^  it  is  said  that  marshal  Tallard^  who  was  at  that  time  a 
prisoner  in  Eng^d,  and  secretly  an  accredited  n^otiafcor  ftr 
peace^  was  <^n  engaged  in  conferences  with  the  queen's  con- 
fidants respecting  the  identity  of  the  nnfortonate  prince  of 
Wales ;  but  he  always  silenced  ttko&t  who  attempted  to  mj 
that  he  was  a  snpporititious  heir^  by  gnYdy  propoeang  amabi* 
monial  alliance  between  him  and  queen  Anne.^  The  start  of 
natural  horror  with  whidi  such  proposal  was  always  fint  r^ 
eeiyed^  reyealed  the  secret  eonTiction  of  those  who  aflfedednok 
to  beUere  in  the  affinity  of  Anne  and  James. 

One  day,  when  queen  Anne  was,  according  to  her  fieqoot 
custom,  listening  to  the  debates  in  the  house  of  larda,  the  nsne 
of  her  unfortunate  brother  being  introduced,  she  was  pot  ctit 
ef  countenance  eren  by  what  one  of  her  own  ministers,  Stnf' 
ford,  the  secretaxy  of  state,  said,  and  perceiving  that  emy 
eye  was  turned  on  her,  she  drew  the  cnrtain  ci  her  box  ia 
great  confusion.'  The  most  pootive  eridenee  that  qoeen 
Anne  felt  a  secret  interest  in  her  banished  relatives,  comei 
from  the  reminiscences  of  her  brother's  stanch  partisan.  Lock- 
hart  of  Camwath.  This  gentleman  chose  to  serve  his  master, 
not  by  atteiiding  him  at  St  Germains,  but  by  retaining  hiB  plsee 
as  member  for  Edinburgh  in  the  united  parliament.  On  oos 
of  these  occasions,  he  carried  up  an  address  from  liie  bsroni 
and  freeholders  of  the  county  of  Edinbur^,  tiie  gist  of  whick 
was  sympathy  ''with  the  grievance  her  majesty  had  repe- 
sented,''  as  he  says,  ^  separately  and  privately,  to  seveni 
of  the  members  of  bodi  houses  of  pariiament, '  that  she  iras 
denied  by  her  ministers  the  liberty  allowed  to  the  meaaeit 
housdceeper  in  her  dominions ;  namely,  the  liberty  of  dioosiiv 
her  own  domestie  servants.'^'  Qneen  Anne  meant  ''houas* 
holder,'^  but,  by  an  unlucky  tendency  to  perversion  of  speech, 

^  NaxratiTe  of  duchess  of  Harlborougli;  dated  St  AlbanSy  1709. 
*  US.  Hemoriab  of  Kuy  of  KodegD%  in  AiivduTes  u  Bfiyume  ds  Fnaot» 

<Ibid. 
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lier  idem  dwelt  oa  housekeepers.  Her  favourite  kingmaiij 
the  duke  of  Hamilton,  introduced  his  JaoolHte  friend  to  her 
majestjr  with  his  monarchical  address.  Lockhart  of  Camwath 
read  it  aloud  to  her.  Her  majesty  smiled,  and  seemed  well 
pleased  with  its  tenour.  ''  She  UAd  me,"  said  Lockhart^^ 
*'  that '  although  I  had  almost  always  opposed  her  measures^ 
die  did  not  doubt  of  my  affection  for  her  person ;  therefore 
flhe  hoped  I  woold  not  concur  in  the  design  of  sending  away 
Mrs.  Masham,  or  l«inging  over  the  prince  of  Hanover.'  I 
was  surprised ;  but  recovering  myselfi  I  assured  her  '  that  I 
should  never  be  accessary  to  imposing  any  hardship  or  affront 
upon  her.  And  as  for  bringing  the  prince  of  Hanover,  her 
nuyesty  might  be  assured,  from  the  address  I  had  just  read, 
that  I  should  not  be  acceptable  to  my  constituents  if  I  gave 
my  consent,  either  now  or  at  ai^  time  hereafter.'  Her 
majesty  again  smiled,  and  I  withdiew/'  His  fijend,  the  duke 
of  Hamilton,  gave  him  information,  however,  of  tiie  fiurther 
remarks  of  the  queen,  who  turned  to  him,  saying,  '^  I  believe 
Lockhart  is  an  honest  man,  and  a  fair  dealer.''-^''  The  duke 
of  Hamilton  assured  her,  '  that  I  loved  her  migesty,  and  aU 
ha  fatker's  baimsJ''* 

During  the  most  arduous  period  iji  the  settlement  of  the 
qoeen's  newministry,  the  country  was  thrown  into  the  utmost 
agitatioii  by  an  oocnrrencet,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
threatened  the  lives  of  two  of  the  most  popular  persons  in  il^ 
being  her  majesty  and  her  statesman  Harlqr.  That  any  one 
ever  thought  of  injuring  or  killing  the  hazmleas  royal  matron, 
ii  scaioefy  credible;  yet  her  loving  subjects  thought  that  she 
had  been  in  imminent  danger  ficom  the  knife  of  the  demoniaci 
who,  a  few  hours  afterwarda^  stabbed  her  prime-minister. 
Since  the  Beformation,  the  sovereigns  and  leaders  of  the 
Enf^iah  government  had,  in  many  instances,  been  betrayed 
into  great  inoonveniencea^  by  fancying  that  every  ecdesiastio 
of  the  Boman-catholic  religion  who  finsook  his  dmxdi  and 
fled  to  Tgnglamlj  was  a  sincere  convert  to  the  Pjrotestant  fiuth, 
and  deserved  to  be  petted  and  patronised.  The  abb£  Guis- 
csrd,  a  pEofligate  of  the  darkest  dye^  who  had  rendered  his 

■Lod[]iartofCniiiisik'fPli9flB%T«d.i.juSl7.  ^ 
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native  country  far  too  hot  to  hold  him^  made  a  great  merit  of 
renouncing  at  the  same  time  papistiy^  his  abbacy  near  Cevennea^ 
and  the  punishment  due  to  his  enormities.  Being  oonadered 
a  very  promising  martyr  and  convert^  he  was  offered  high  pre- 
ferment in  our  church ;  but  as  his  vocation  was  decidedly  not 
the  priestly  office^  he  obtained  the  command  of  a  foreign  regi- 
ment in  the  English  service,  partly  composed  of  WllUam  UUn 
disbanded  Dutch  guards,  and  partly  of  French  rcfagocs. 
According  to  Swift  and  some  other  oontemporaiies,  Gniscard's 
regiment  possessed  the  imenviable  reputation  of  bong  the 
wickedest  body  of  men  in  Europe.  For  the  good  of  mankind, 
this  band  of  destructives  were  almost  cut  to  pieces  at  the  battle 
of  Almanza,  where  their  priest-colonel,  Gruiscard,  perfonned 
prodigies  of  valour. 

Queen  Anne  thought  that  Guiscard,  on  account  of  his  war- 
like exploits,  ought  to  be  allowed  a  retiring  pension  of  500f. 
per  annum ;  her  financier,  Harley,  cut  it  down  to  400/.  Upon 
this,  the  double  traitor  offered  himself  as  a  spy  to  his  old 
master,  Louis  XIV .,  at  the  same  time  making  an  interest  with 
queen  Anne's  personal  attendants  to  procure  him  a  private 
interview.  Her  majesty  actually  gave  Guiscard  audience  the 
evening  before  he  stabbed  Harley.^  So  completely  nngoarded 
was  the  queen,  that  she  held  the  conference  with  this  desperado 
with  no  one  near  her  but  Mrs.  Kirk,  who  was  usually  asleep 
when  on  duty  as  lady  in  waiting.  The  priest-colonel  limited 
his  conversation  with  her  majesty  to  passionate  entreaties  fiir 
augmentation  of  his  pension,  and  Complaints  of  ill-treatment. 
As  it  had  been  the  queen's  wish  that  Guiscard  should  have  a 
regular  pension  of  500/.  per  annum,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
she  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  him,  and  admitted  that  she 
was  thwarted  in  her  intentions  by  Harley  or  St.  John.  The 
next  morning,  March  8,  1710-11,  Guiscud  was  arrested  by  a 
messenger,  while  airing  himself  in  St.  James's-park.  He  was 
brought  before  the  privy  council,  then  sitting  in  the  conncS- 
chamber  at  the  Codcpit,  and  accused  of  his  treasonable  cor^ 
respondenoe  with  France.  While  he  was  before  the  coondl, 
he  stabbed  Harley  with  a  i)enknife ;  but  being  set  upon  by 

^  Lord  Dttrfanoiith'B  Not». 
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the  priTy  comicDlors,  Gniscard  was  so  severely  wonnded  that 
he  died  in  Newgate  some  days  afterwards.  Every  one^  at  the 
time^  believed  that  queen  Anne  had  run  a  great  risk  of  assas« 
flination  from  this  man ;  and  if  she  had  expressed  to  him  an 
opinion  opposed  to  his  interests^  little  doubt  can  exist  that  such 
would  have  been  the  case^  fiN>m  the  utter  desperation  of  his 
character.  She  had  assuredly  taken  some  alarm  on  his  arrest, 
for  St.  John  told  Swift  that  the  queen  enclosed  herself  in  the 
palace.  Although  March  8,  1711,  was  the  anniversary  of 
her  accession,  she  did  not  go  to  churchy  neither  did  she  see 
company,  according  to  her  usual  practice  of  making  that  day 
one  of  high  festivity.  When  Guiscard  was  djdng^  the  queen 
sent  two  physidans  and  two  surgeons  to  attend  him  in  New- 
gate. He  died  with  some  horrible  crime  unconfessed  tortur- 
ing his  mind,  which  persons  fond  of  the  marvellous  supposed 
was  his  intention  to  murder  queen  Anne,  but  it  evidently  per- 
tained to  his  previous  career  in  France. 

Harley  remained  long  in  danger  of  death ;  meantime,  his 
life  was  deemed  of  the  greatest  value  by  the  queen  and 
country^  since  he  had  declared  that  he  was  in  possession  of  a 
secret  of  fiuance,  which  would  restore  the  bankrupt  state  of 
the  revenue  to  credit  and  affluence.  The  scheme  he  medi- 
tated was  the  foundation  of  the  present  funds ;  when  revealed 
to  the  queen's  unde,  lord  Rochester,  that  nobleman  treated 
the  plan  with  the  utmost  contempt.  If  Rochester  had  lived 
longer,  Harley  must  have  withdrawn  from  the  ministry* 
Meantime  a  treaty,'  known  to  few  of  the  ministry,  and  care- 
fully concealed  from  the  pubUc,  was  proceeding  in  the  recesses 
of  the  palace  :  the  queen  was  engaged  personally  in  this  in- 
trigue, if  so  harsh  a  name  ought  to  be  applied  to  it.  The 
period  has  been  previously  mentioned  when  a  secret  negoti- 
ation between  the  queen,  marshal  Tallard,  and  abbe  Gualtier 
(chaplain  to  the  imperial  ambassador)  commenced.  Gualtier, 
who  officiated  as  a  priest,  having  became  acquainted  with  the 
countess  of  Jersey  when  she  attended  the  imperial  chapel, 
being  a  Koman-catholic,  she  recommended  him  to  her  hus- 


['t  Iftemoin,  voL  uL  p.  U4.    Somerville'i  Huit  of  Great  Britain ; 
zcign  of  queen  Anne^  toL  iL  p.  490. 
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band  as  a  fit  person  to  be  employed  in  fanrardmg  intelfigenoci 
to  France.  The  acknowledgment  of  the  queen's  title  to  tbe 
tbrone  of  Great  Britain  was^  of  coturse,  one  of  the  first  artides 
stipnlated  in  the  secret  preliminary;  there  was  not  made  tbe 
slightest  difficolty  of  it. 

Anne  having  consented^  by  tiie  agency  of  lord  Jersey,  to 
negotiate  the  peace^  the  acnte  diplomatist,  Mesnager,  who  bad 
long  been  waiting  at  the  Hague  till  the  qneen  was  freed  firom 
the  whigs,  arrived  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  priyate  eon* 
ference  the  very  day  that  all  England  was  in  an  uproar  with 
the  attempted  assassination  of  Harley  by  Guiscard.  Meanager 
bad  many  opportunities  of  studjring  the  charactw  ci  queen 
Anne,  and  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have  fimned  a  favourable 
opinion  of  her.  He  says,  ''The  queen  was  mild  and  merdM 
in  her  disposition,  and  apt  to  believe  every  one  about  ber 
fidthful  and  honest.  Among  her  many  good  qualities^  she 
was  a  passionate  lover  of  the  common  people,  as  they  gener* 
aUy  were  of  her;  she  was  not  easier  to  be  deceived  by  any 
pretences  than  those  alleged  to  be  measures  for  the  safety  and 
prosperity  of  her  people.*' 

The  effusion  of  blood  and  the  expenditure  of  treasure  in  tbe 
continental  wars,  when  fully  represented  to  her,  made  a  most 
painful  impression  on  her  mind,  which  all  the  pageantry  wxtb 
which  the  recurrence  of  repeated  brilliant  victories  was  cde^ 
brated  could  not  remove.  She  ardently  desired  peace,  and  at 
last  began  to  remonstrate  with  those  who  brought  her  papers  to 
mgn  relating  to  the  canying  on  of  the  warlike  preparationa  for 
the  next  year;  and  on  one  occasion  it  "was  observed,  that  wbea 
she  placed  her  signature  she  shed  tears,  and  heaving  a  great 
fflgfa,  said,  ''  Oh,  God  I  when  will  this  spilling  of  blood  be  wX 
an  end  ?"^  In  this  state  of  feeling,  Anne  was  well  disposed 
to  listen  to  any  reasonable  overtures  for  peace,  especially  after 
the  disgrace  of  Marlborough  and  his  party.  It  was  lord 
Jersey,*  queen  Anne's  lord  chamberlain  of  the  household,  who 

^  Words  of  the  queen  to  nearly  the  same  effedb  ha^e  already  been  quoted  frooi 
tbe  English  historians,  Balph,  TSndal,  and  Conningham.  It  would  aeeni  Ifast 
they  were  often  on  her  lips. 

'Brother  of  Elizabeth  ViUicrs,  oonntess  of  Orkney,  ndstreas  to  WiOiam  IIL. 
tiie  same  who  undertook  the  unsncoeflsfal  misrion  to  James  II.  to  penraade  him 
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btroduoed  Meanager  to  Hbe  lecret  intervkw  with  her  majerty, 
the  particulan  of  which  are  thus  narrated  by  the  envoy  hixn- 
•elf :  '^  The  next  momiiig,  he  (lord  Jenejr]  took  me  in  his 
ooadi  to  Kenaington,  whexe  I  believe  the  queen  went  for  the 
occasion,  for  the  court  was  not  there,  and  where  I  had  the 
honour  to  kiss  her  majesty's  hand.  After  which,  my  lord 
qwaking  privately  to  the  queen,  her  majesty  turned  about  to 
me,  and  said, '  Sir,  lord  Jersey  here,'  directing  herself  towards 
his  lordship,  'has  given  me  an  account  of  what  steps  you  have 
taken;  you  may  let  him  hear  what  you  have  to  say/  I  bowed^ 
and  was  going  to  say  something,  thqugh  I  hardly  knew  what, 
when  her  majesty  turned  abruptly  fiom  me  to  my  lord  again; 
80  I  stopped*  My  lord  spoke  a  good  while  to  the  queen 
i^ain ;  and  when  he  had  done,  the  queen  turned  to  me  and 
said, '  Tis  a  good  work ;  pray  God  succeed  [prosper]  you  in 
it  I  am  sure  I  long  for  peace ;  I  hate  this  dreadful  work  cf 
blood  I'  At  which  her  majesfy  shook  her  head  two  or  three 
timeS|  saying  some  other  words  which  I  could  not  hear,  which 
I  was  sorry  for.     She  then  retired,  and  we  withdrew/' ' 

^'  The  death  of  the  earl  of  Aochester,''  observes  Mesnager, 
''was  a  great  blow  to  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts;  for  such  was 
his  feehng  of  the  inviolabihty  of  the  line  of  ancient  sovereigns^ 

to  nifl^  liis  •on'f  idopikm  hy  king  VHIliam :  lie  was  ft  Jftodbite.  He  ^Bed 
Aatpmt,  1711.    His  wift  wm  heiron  to  the  weU-known  ChiiBnch. 

'  M inateB  of  the  Negotiatioa  of  M.  Memager  at  the  ooort  of  England,  pab« 
fidMd  1717,  pp.  18S»  184.  Two  hiatarical  antiioritieii  of  weiglit  hi  theur  centu. 
rie%  Mr.  Hallam  in  onrown,  and  Tindal  in  the  prooeding  one,  olject  to  the  work 
ai  one  of  Defoe'i  oompoaitioni,  on  the  very  rational  groond  that  the  original  has 
sever  been  diacorered  in  Freneb.  It  ia  very  poerible  that  the  work  might  be 
edited  by  Defbe;,  and  yet  contain  infbrmation  from  no  printed  French  original 
nor  from  any  mannaaipt  now  in  ezistenoe;  for  that  myiteriooi  politician  was 
peniitted  to  Tisit  Harky  earl  of  Oxford,  when  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  ftr  the 
ortenable  poipoee  of  reading  to  him  in  MS.  hie  beantilhl  romance  of  Bobinaon 
Chiioe.-See  sir  Heniy  EUia,  Historical  Letters;  Camden  Sodety.  Defoe  had, 
therenre^  ereiy  opportunity  of  editing  the  mined  premier'p  reminiaoenoes  of  Mas* 
iHger's  mUwicm,  or  even  notes  regai^ding  that  enrpy  whicb  might  hare  been  in 
kb  poasMion.  Hie  Tolmne  entitled  Minnteaof  a  Negotiation  of  M.  Mesnager,  is» 
OA  the  whole,  kindatoiy  and  exeolpatory  of  Hariey  earl  of  Oxford,  and  is  written 
b  a  gosriping  English  I^Uom  of  that  era,  with  some  paasagea  of  TahiaUe  informs* 
tbfi,  dflnted  in  a  great  quantity  of  TerUage  for  the  purpoaea  of  book-making* 
Yet  the  actual  infonnat&on  it  contains  is  genidne^  for  it  b  confirmed  by  many  con* 
tenpurary  manoacripts,  oi  the  existence  of  which  the  writer  knew  not  Theae  are 
b  be  irand  in  the  Stnart  Papc«i,Berwid:'s  Memoirs,  Swift's  Correspondence,  and 
i&  the  Arimthnot  Plj^en  in  the  possossion  of  W.  BaUlie^  eiq.,  as  yet  imprinted. 
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that  although  his  own  niece^  Anne,  who  was  on  the  thraoe^ 
persuaded  him  to  aid  her  government  in  the  hour  of  her  great 
need,  he  did  not  conceal  from  her  his  opinion  that  she  had  no 
lawful  right  to  the  crown  she  wore.  He  is  even  said  to  have 
told  her  so  in  plain  terms ;  yet  she  appointed  him  the  presi- 
dent of  her  council/'  He  appears  to  have  accepted  office  with 
the  view  of  restoring  the  sceptre  to  the  disinherited  represen- 
tative of  the  royal  house  of  Stuart,  the  son  of  his  old  master 
and  brother-in-law,  king  James,  and  for  no  other  object  did 
this  stanch  loyalist  condescend  to  sit  at  the  helm  for  his  own 
niece.  '^  An  apoplectic  fit  snatched  him  away.  May  2,  1711, 
before  any  step  could  be  taken  for  the  accomplishment  of 
his  intentions/'-—^'  Rochester  dead  ?''  exclaimed  Louis  XIY. 
*^  Then  there  is  not  a  man  of  probity  and  counsel  equal  ta  him 
left  in  the  world/' ^  The  duke  of  Buckingham  succeeded  die 
unde  of  queen  Anne  as  president  of  her  council,'  a  ciicani- 
stance  alone  sufficient  to  invalidate  the  absurd  &lsehood  that 
hie  had  recently  attacked  the  queen  in  the  house  of  lords. 

A  correspondence  between  the  queen  and  her  brother,  began 
under  the  auspices  of  her  unde  Bochester,  was,  after  his 
death,  carried  on  by  the  assistance  of  her  lord  president,  Buck- 
ingham. Her  brother,  James  Stuart,  called  by  himself  the 
chevalier  de  St.  Geoige,  and  by  his  enemies  the  Pretender, 
addressed  to  her  the  following  letter : — 

THB  Chxvaueb  St.  Gjeobgb  to  (his  besteb)  Qusnr  Asve.* 

'«  Madam,  *'  May,  1711. 

"  The  yiolenoe  and  ambition  of  the  enemies  of  oar  fanuly  and  of  the 
narchy  ha^e  too  long  kept  at  distance  those  who,  by  all  the  obligationB  of 
and  duty,  ought  to  be  firmly  united,  and  have  hindered  us  of  the  proper 
of  a  better  nndentanding  between  ns,  which  oonld  not  fail  to  produce  the  moit 
happy  effects  to  ourselves,  to  our  family,  and  to  our  bleeding  country.  But,  wiMft- 
ever  the  success  may  be,  I  have  resolved  now  to  break  through  all  reser«*e»  and 
to  be  the  first  in  an  endeavour  so  just  and  necessary.  The  natural  afiection  I 
bear  you,  and  that  king  James  our  father  had  for  you  till  his  last  fareoth,  the 
consideration  of  our  mutual  interests,  honour,  and  safety,  and  the  dn^  I  oire  to 
God  and  my  country,  are  the  true  motives  that  persuade  me  to  write  to  yoa,  and 
to  do  all  that  is  possible  to  come  to  a  perfect  union  with  you. 

"  And  you  may  be  assured,  madam,  that  though  I  can  never  abandan  bat 
with  my  life  my  own  just  right,  which  you  know  is  unalterably  settled  fa^  tfaa 

1  Memager.        >  Cunningham's  History  of  Great  Britain.  Toone's  Chionoiqgy. 
'  Macpherson;  Stuart  Papers,  voL  iL  pp.  223-22& 
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ilmdaniental  kwi  of  the  land,  yet  I  am  more  desmms  to  owe  to  joa  tlian  toaiqr 
fifing  the  recovery  of  it.  For  yourself  a  work  so  jiut  and  glorious  is  reserved. 
ne  voice  of  God  and  nature  calls  yon  to  it ;  the  promiws  you  nutde  to  ike  Jnng 
jfomr  flutter  ei^om  iij  the  preservation  of  oar  family,  and  the  preventing  of 
muutural  wars,  require  it;  and  the  pablic  good  and  welfare  of  onr  ooontry  re* 
commend  it  to  you,  to  rescue  it  from  present  and  future  evils,  which  must,  to  tho 
]>te«t  posterify,  involve  the  nation  in  blood  and  oonftiuon  till  the  suooession  be 
again  settled  in  the  right  line. 

*"  I  am  satisfied,  madam,  that  if  you  will  be  guided  by  your  own  inclinations, 
joa  will  readily  comply  with  so  just  and  fiur  a  proposal  as  to  prefer  your  own 
farother,  the  last  mide  of  our  name,  to  the  electress  of  Hanover,  the  remotest 
x^dation  we  have,  whose  friendship  yon  have  no  reason  to  rely  on  or  to  be  food 
9t,  and  who  will  leave  the  government  to  foreigners,  of  another  language,  of 
another  interest.  .  • 

^  In  the  mean  time,  I  am  ready  to  give  all  the  security  that  can  be  derfred  that 
It  is  my  unalterable  resolution  to  make  tlie  law  of  the  land  the  rule  of  my  govern* 
ment,  to  preserve  every  man's  rights,  liberty,  and  property  equally  with  the 
rights  of  the  crown;  and  to  secure  and  maintain  those  of  the  church  of  England 
m  all  their  just  rights  and  privileges,  as  by  law  established,  and  to  grant  such  a 
toleration  to  dissenters  as  the  parliament  shall  think  fit. 

"'Your  own  good  nature,  madam,  and  your  natural  affection  to  a  brother 
ftom  whom  yoa  never  received  any  iignry,  cannot  but  incline  your  heart  to 
do  him  justice,  and  as  it  la  in  yoor  power»  I  cannot  doubt  of  your  good  incU* 


Her  brother's  letter  proceeds  with  entreating  her  to  send  to 
him  an  efficient  agent  to  mediate  an  accommodation  between 
them^  and  oonqjudes  thns : — 

**  And  now,  madam,  as  yon  tender  your  own  honour  and  happiness,  and  the 
preservation  and  re-establishment  of  our  ancient  royal  fiunily,  the  safety  and 
wclfiue  of  a  brave  people,  who  are  almost  sinking  under  present  wdghts,  and 
have  reason  to  fear  greater,  who  have  no  reason  to  complsin  of  me,  and  whom 
I  must  still  and  do  love  as  my  own,  I  coijure  yon  to  meet  me  in  this  friendly 
-way  of  composing  our  differences,  by  which  only  we  can  hope  fbr  those  good 
effects  which  win  make  us  both  happy,  yourself  more  glorious  than  all  the  other 
parts  of  your  life,  and  your  memory  deu  to  all  posterity/' 

After  reading  her  brother's  letter^  the  queen  expressed  her« 
self  to  Buckingham  in  terms  which  comprised  the  plain  state« 
ment  of  the  cause  of  his  exile.^  *^  How  can  I  serye  him^  my 
lord?''  she  asked.  ''  You  know  well  that  a  papist  cannot 
enjoy  this  crown  in  peace*  Why  has  the  example  of  the 
bibet  no  weight  with  the  son?  He  prefers  lus  religious  errors 
to  the  throne  of  a  great  kingdom ;  he  must  thank  himself, 
therefore^  for  his  exclusion*     He  knows  that  I  love  my  own 

^  The dakb  of  Bocftingham  yna  confidentially  treated  by  Qoen  Anne  ats 
friend  and  brother,  which,  indeed,  he  had  now  become,  by  his  marriage  with  her 
half-sister  Catharine^  daughter  of  James  II.  and  Catharine  Bcdl^« 
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SkboSLj  better  than  any  other :  all  would  be  easy,  if  he  iradld 
enter  the  pale  of  the  church  of  England.  Advise  him  to 
change  his  reUgion,  my  lord,  aa  that  only  can  change  the 
opinions  of  mankind  in  his  favour/'^  Buckingham  comnm- 
jaicated  the  queen's  observations  to  her  brother,  whose  answa 
was  as  follows  : — 

M I  know  my  giandfrnthw,  Charkt  I^  and  my  fttker  too^  bad  always  a  bi|^ 
epfnion  of  tbe  principles  of  the  church  rfTSngland  relating  to  monarchy,  and  » 
perieuoe  siifficieiitly  shows  that  the  crown  was  never  atrnck  at  but  the  also  Sdt 
the  hlow;  and  thoagh  some  of  her  chief  pgra&saors  h«re  deviated,  we  nant  mi 
measnre  the  prindples  of  that  church  by  the  actions  of  some  individiiak. 

**  Flain-dnling  is  best  in  all  things,  especially  in  matters  of  refi^on*  and  si  I 
am  resolved  never  todUugsemble  in  religion,  so  I  shall  never  tempi  others  to  do  ii; 
and  aa  well  as  I  am  satisfied  of  the  trath  of  my  own  lehg^on,  I  shall  never  look 
the  woorse  upon  any  persons  because  they  chance  to  differ  from  me»  ncr  ibslll 
lelhse^  in  dne  time  and  place,  tc  hear  what  they  have  to  say  on  thia  snbject  Bat 
they  must  not  take  it  ill,  if  I  nse  the  same  Uherty  that  I  aOow  to  otha%— Is 
sdhoce  to  the  rdigioii  that  in  conecienoe  I  thank  the  best.  I  may  rcasnarfily 
lixpect  that  liberty  of  consdenoe  for  myself  which  I  deny  to  none."' 

These  letters^  however  unexceptionable  in  a  moral  point  of 
Tiew,  impressed  every  one  attached  to  the  church  of  England^ 
Whether  the  queen  or  her  confidants,  with  the  conTiction,  that 
yoimg  James  Stuart  was  as  inflexible  in  his  adherence  to 
his  religion  as  his  father  had  been.  Such  being  the  origisil 
cause  of  the  transfer  of  the  sceptre  from  their  line,  while  tbat 
cause  remained,  reason  showed  that  all  attempts  for  restos^ 
tion  were  hopeless.  The  queen,  if  some  obscure  yet  probaUe 
bistarical  in^cations  may  be  trusted,  felt  secret  hopes  that  bet 
young  sister,  the  princess  Louisa  Stuart,  might  prove  less  fin 
in  her  profession  of  the  Boman-catholic  creed  than  her  brother. 
In  sudfi  supposition  she  was  utterly  mistaken ;  yet  she  seems 
nerer  to  have  entertained  the  least  intention  of  aiding  Iier 
brother  or  sister's  claims,  if  they^relused  compliance  with  the 
diurch  of  England  then  established  by  statute  law.  Her  M 
stipulation,  as  Mesnager  is  obliged  to  confess,  was  for  the  Pro- 
testant succession  of  the  house  of  Hanoyer,-'-4t  stipulatioB 
which  it  was  that  envoy's  object  to  drive  from  her  mind. 
BtiU  it  is  an  undoubted  historical  £ftct,  that  if  theyoui^pme^ 
m  princess  of  the  hauae  of  Stuart  would  have  leoonnred  die 
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Stoman-catliolic  religion^  their  kindred  of  tlie  hoase  of  Hanover 
^otdd  not  have  opposed  their  claims  on  the  throne  of  Great 
^Britain.  A  remarkable  letter  of  the  princess  Sophia  provea 
Ihis  assertion  beyond  all  dispnte.^ 

Meantime  the  duke  of  Marlborough^  while  his  queen  was 
earnestly  seeking  to  n^otiate  peace  in  the  secret  comers  of 
Iier  palace^  was  making  almost  unopposed  incursions  into 
Trance^  by  crossing  with  his  yictorious  troops  the  frontier  line 
at  Bourchain.  Lord  Hertford  told  Dayid  Hume,  ^  that  towards 
the  end  of  queen  Anne's  reign,  when  the  whig  ministers  were 
tamed  out  of  all  their  places  at  home,  and  the  duke  of  Marl- 
iKHongh  still  continued  in  the  command  of  the  army  abroad, 
tlie  discarded  ministers  met,  and  wrote  a  letter,  which  was 
-signed  by  lord  Somers,  lord  Townshend,  lord  Sunderland, 
mnd  sir  Robert  Walpole, '  desiring  the  duke  of  Marlborough  to 
bring  over  the  troops  he  could  depend  upon ;  and  that  they 
would  seize  the  queen's  person,  and  proclaim  the  elector  of 
Hanover  regent/  The  duke  of  Marlborough  repKed,  that  '  It 
was  madness  to  think  of  such  a  thing/''*  There  were  two 
nighty  bulwarks  which  guarded  the  helpless  queen  from  such 
Cfotrages.  One  was,  the  deep  affection  of  her  people  at  large ; 
the  other,  the  honourable  abstinence  from  any  species  of  trea- 
chery which  distinguished  her  kindred  of  the  house  of  Han- 
over. Greorge  I.  possessed  no  personal  qualifications  to  make 
any  biographer  enthusiastic  in  his  praise ;  but  who  can,  on  the 
perusal  of  the  sources  of  history,  deny  him  the  credit  of  being 
a  man  of  unsullied  honour  in  regard  to  his  transactions  with 
Tlngland?  It  has  been  shown  that  Sarah  of  Marlborough 
lavishes  on  lus  noble-minded  mother  such  terms  as  **  fantastic 
idiot," — ^terms  which  must  be  resolved  into  the  highest  praise^ 
when  the  motives  of  the  reviler  are  analyzed. 

Queen  Anne's  views  of  the  terms  on  which  peace  could  be 
concluded  were  intimated  to  Louis  XYI.  by  Mesnager,  wh^n 

^  Tlie  letters  of  the  princeeft  Sophia  are  completely  conelnmTe  an.  this  head,  and 
iheocmdoetofGeorge  Lis  most  honooraUe*  from  flnt  to  kMfl,  despite  of  all  tenq^ 
tiriaens  from  England.  Lord  Dartmouth  has  quoted  the  princess  Sophia's  Iette% 
feeommcnding  tibe  yomig  prince  to  the  consideration  of  the  British  ministry,  m 
hb  Notes  on  Bomet.    See  also  the  Life  of  Mary  Beatriee^  voL  vi. 

'  "Horaeo  Walpole  confirmed  the  tmth  of  this  anecdote^  which  he  had  heard 
'Ui  Mher  repeat  often  and  olten."^ — Lift  of  Hmne^  by  Barton^  voL  iL  p.  SOL 
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that  minister  withdrew  from  England  after  the  sudden  deatk 
of  her  uncle^  lord  Rochester.    His  death  likewise  left  the  path 
clear  to  the  advancement  of  Robert  Harley,  whom  her  ma- 
jesty raised  to  the  peerage  soon  after  his  recovery  from  the 
wound  inflicted  by  the  knife  of  the  priest-colonel  GuiacanL 
Harley  was  created  earl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer,  and  received 
£rom  the  hands  of  her  majesty  the  most  potent  and  envied  of 
places,  being  that  of  lord  treasurer.    Some  secrets  of  the  palace 
are  revealed  by  Mesnager,  or  the  person  who  has  edited  his 
reminiscences.    The  queen  was  so  much  alarmed  when  stormy 
debates  occurred  in  parliament,  lest  any  disastrous  minoii^ 
should  cast  her  once  more  in  the  power  of  the  Marlborough 
junta,  that  her  ladies,  when  she  was  waiting  for  intelligence;^ 
could  not  prevent  her  from  being  oppressed  by  &inting.fit8.' 
Mesnager  observed  ''that,  let  her  chagrin  be  ever  so  grea^ 
the  new  lord  treasiu^r,  Harley,  always  had  it  in  his  power  to 
cheer  her  by  his  representations,  and  generally  left  her  com* 
posed  and  happy .^^     The  reaction  of  suspense  and  anxiety  in 
the  queen's   mind  from  bodily  sufferings,   which  produced 
hjrsterical  affections,  proved  symptomatic  of  the  failure  of  her 
already  shattered  constitution.     Soon  after  commenced  that 
series  of  perpetual  relapses  into  ill  health,  which  marks  the 
history  of  queen  Anne  from  the  autumn  of  1711  to  the  sum* 
mer  of  1714. 

Dr.  Swift  was  presented  to  the  queen  about  the  close  of 
1711,  and  became  an  assiduous  attendant  at  her  court,  having 
been  deputed  by  the  dignitaries  of  the  Irish  church  to  lay 
before  the  throne  of  her  majesty  their  humble  petition  for 
extending  her  bounty  of  the  first-fruits  to  that  church.  Many 
persons  attributed  the  grant,  not  to  queen  Anne,  but  to  the 
duke  of  Ormonde.  It  was  observed,  nevertheless,  that  the 
duke  dtoied  all  share  in  the  action.  "  He  is  the  honestest 
gentleman  alive,'^  said  the  prime-minister  to  Swift ;  ''  it  is  the 
queen  alone  that  did  it,  and  Ormonde  declares  she  alone 
tshall  have  the  merit.*'*  Nearly  nine  years  had  passed  away 
before  the  established  church  in  Ireland  received  the  like 

"  Mesnagtr's  Minutes  of  Negotiation. 
«  Swifl'a  letter  to  ardibiKhop  King,  of  Dublin.— Scotfs  Swift,  vol  xv.  pt 


benefit  bestowed  by  the  queen's  free  chniily  on  tbe  establish- 
ment  in  England.  It  is  well  known  that  Anne  was  anzions 
to  extend  it  to  her  realm  of  Ireland^  yet  she  never  could 
rescue  the  funds  firom  the  hard  grasp  of  the  Marllxnrough 
govemment.  The  first-firuits  had  been  restored  to  the  English 
church  by  her  majesty  during  the  short  period  when  her 
Qnde,  Lawrence,  earl  of  Rochester,  was  her  prime-minister 
after  her  accession,  but  she  was  forced  to  wait  until  freed 
firom  the  whigs  before  she  could  extend  her  generous  purpose 
to  Ireland. 

The  bracing  air  of  Windsor-castle  being  recommended  for 
the  disorganized  health  of  the  queen^  her  bodily  strength 
raUied  sufficiently  to  enable  her  to  renew  her  former  hunting 
exploits.  Her  majesty,  it  must  be  owned,  followed  the  chase^ 
not  only  in  a  very  strange  equipage,  but  took  very  odd  season^ 
for  that  amusement.  Like  queen  Elizabeth,  she  hunted  under 
the  blazing  suns  of  July,  although  the  ripened  harvest  was 
on  the  ground.  In  the  case  of  queen  Elizabeth,  England 
being  almost  a  pastoral  country,  and  moreover  the  royal  chases 
being  of  greater  extent,  her  majesty  might  ride  as  far  as  her 
inclination  would  carry  her,  without  doing  much  injury  to  the 
standing  com ;  but  in  the  eighteenth  century^  a  royal  hunt  in 
the  month  of  July  must  have  carried  devastation  with  it  on 
•every  hunting-day.  Hence  we  find  in  the  essays  of  the  last 
century,  both  in  France  and  England,  the  most  piteous  repre« 
sentations  of  the  destruction  to  cultivation  by  com  being 
wasted  and  trampled  down  by  hunters, — a  complaint  that  must 
be  inexplicable  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  cruel  altera* 
tion  of  hunting-seasons  which  had  been  made  since  the  nota* 
tion  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  calendars  of  the  '^  hunter's  monaths,'' 
periods  including  autumn  and  winter,  when  com  is  low  in  the 
earth  and  actually  benefited  by  pressure,  to  which  seasons 
the  superior  moral  justice  of  our  present  era  has  limited,  or 
lather  restored,  the  chase.' 

'  This  appears  to  Iiato  been  effected  in  England  by  the  Idndly  feeling  of 
George  III.  The  last  complaints  are  reiterated  in  the  popular  work  of  Thomas 
2)ay,  called  Sandford  and  Morton.  It  is  certain  there  would  have  been  no  revo* 
lotlTn  !a  France,  ftuiher  than  the  Paris  borrien^  if  the  abuses  of  the  chas^ 


^  Hie  queen  was  abroad  to-day  to  htrnt,**  says  Swift  m  Ua 
jotimal^^  '^but  finding  it  disposed  to  lain^  she  kept  in  ber 
eoadi.  She  hunts  in  a  chaise  with  one  horse,  which  die  drives 
herself,  and  drires  furiously  like  Jehu,  and  is  a  mighty  hunter 
like  Nimrod."  A  week  afterwards  the  queen  hunted  the  stag 
through  the  meridian  heat  till  four  in  the  afternoon;  die 
Arove  forty  miles  that  day,*  (August  7tii,)  and  being  beyond 
her  dinner  hour,  the  board  of  green-doth  did  not  c&ie  until 
IJhe  late  hour  of  five  o^dock,  owing  to  her  majesty's  Jehu-like 
drivings.  Next  day,  the  queen  was  well  enough  to  hold  a 
drawing-room,  *'but  as  few  attended,"  observes  Swift,  ''her 
majesty  sent  for  us  into  her  bedchamber,  where  we  made  oar 
bows^  and  stood  about  twenty  of  us  round  the  room,  while  die 
looked  at  us  with  her  fan  in  her  moutii^  and  once  a-minute 
said  two  or  three  words  to  some  tibat  were  nearest  to  her,  and 
then,  being  told  dinner  was  ready,  went  out.  I  dined  at  her 
imyesty's  board  of  green-doth,  by  Mr.  Scarborrow's  invfta- 
tion,  who  is  in  waiting.  It  is  much  the  best  table  in  England 
and  costs  the  queen  a  thousand  pounds  a-month  while  she  is 
at  Windsor  or  Hampton-Court,  and  is  the  only  mark  of  mag- 
nificence or  royal  hospitality  that  I  can  see  in  the  queen^ 
household.  It  is  designed  to  entertain  foreign  ministers  and 
people  of  quality,  who  come  to  see  the  queen,  and  have  no 
place  to  dine.''  The  noble  room  called  that  of  the  board  of 
green-doth  stiU  remains  at  Hampton-Court,  with  the  table  on 
whidi  this  royal  hospitality  was  offered. 

**  Br.  Arbuthnot,  the  queen's  fiivourite  phyacian,"  ooatinues 
the  journal,  ^^  went  out  with  me  to  see  a  place  they  have  made 
for  a  &mous  horse-race  to-morrow,  where  the  queen  will 

which  were  too  many  in  the  middle  ages,  had  not  heen  exaggerated  hj  tW 
nobility,  and  more  intolerably  by  the  arSstocrw^  of  weallftu  Locofi  XYL.  had 
Hie  good  sense  to  alter  his  hmting-seasons;  m  his  diaiy  st  ttie  kdtd  da 
there  are  conetant  dinmal  notices  of  "  hunted  the  stag;"  in  the  same 
seasons  as  did  qaeen  Anne  and  queen  EUzabeth.  Among  tiie  Tery  few 
that  can  be  brought  of  ixynry  oflSsred  to  the  lewer  danes  fay  the  royal 
Stoart^  this  smnmer-hnnting  was  the  worst.  The  revolntion  of  1688  altorad  ik 
not,  bat  exaggerated  it ;  ndther  the  accession  of  the  kindred  line  of  Hasorviv. 
It  was  probably  the  love  oar  good  king  Qeorge  III.  had  of  fioming^  whidi 
lum  fed  fer  t^  agricnltarist ;  feir  the  bad  practice  can  be  traced  to  lui  ♦^^^^^ 
aofbrtber.  »  Journal  to  Stdla,  Jnly  81ri»  iTll.  »  Ihid. 
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eome.  We  overtook  Min  Forester^  one  ci  her  majesty's 
of  hoaAonr,  on  her  palfrey^  taking  Hie  air :  we  made  her  go 
al<Hig  with  us.  Hie  queen  passed  us  coming  back^  and  Miss 
Forester  stood  by  the  road  side  like  ns,  with  her  hat  off, 
while  her  majesty  went  by.'^  This  was  an  affectation  of  Miss 
Forester's^  which  die  supposed  was  ia  nnison  with  her  riding* 
habit,  for  the  maid  of  honour  wore  that  dress  which  the  Spec 
tator  soon  after  made  unpopular.  Swift  seems  to  have  taken 
a  diahke  to  the  courtly  beDe  for  no  other  reason,  for  he  adds, 
"  I  did  not  Kke  hear,  though  die  be  a  toast,  and  was  dressed 
Kke  a  man/'^ — that  is,  in  the  riding-habit  of  the  time  of  queen 
Anne,  whi<A  comprised  hat,  coat,  waistcoat,  periwig,  and 
cravat,  one  flowing  garment  being  the  only  variation  fieom  a 
complete  cavalier's  garb/ 

The  queen  went  to  the  races,  which  were  probably  hdd  at 
Ascot,  only  at  a  difleradt  time  of  the  year  finom  Ihe  modem 
arrangement.  The  Sunday  afterwards  the  queen  held  a  draw- 
ing-room, after  she  had  been  at  chuvdi.  One  of  the  pre* 
bendaries  of  Windsor,  lord  WiUonghby  de  Broke,  who  attended 
queen  Anne's  reception,  had  inherited  a  peeiage ;  it  was  noticed 
tiiat  he  wonld  sit  in  the  hooae  of  lords  with  his  clergyman's 
gown  on.  In  the  days  of  queen  Anne,  no  clergyman  evesr 
appeared  in  the  street,  or  in  his  own  house  when  dressed  fbv 
the  day,  without  the  black  gown,  similar  to  that  in  whidi 
they  at  present  preadu  It  was  thdr  every*day  garment  then^ 
and  for  half  a  century  afterwards.  Notwithstanding  the  b^ 
quent  occurrence  of  driving  herself  many  miks  when  hunting 
in  July  and  August,  qoeen  Anne  was  laid  up  with  the  gout  in 
tiie  middle  of  the  latter  month.     About  the  same  time  aha 

^  TUt  beaatifbl  maid  of  honoor  of  queen  Anne  waa  one  of  the  latest  initanoei 
tf  the  infiMiHiie  vmniM^gm,  wUeh  hid  been  waaag  the  wont  cmtoBe  of  tha 
■UAe  agee.  Ske  had  heen  wedded  to  sir  Qeorge  Itowning's  yocmg  son  befora 
die  was  thirteen :  the  bride  and  bridegroom  applied  for  a  divorce,  and  obtained  it. 

^  There  is  a  Tery  fine  portrait  at  Ham-house  of  a  most  beantifUl  ooimtees  of. 
I^yaut,  oontemporaiy  with  this  era,  or  a  little  later.  She  wens  a  small  coehai 
bat,  three-oomered,  just  Vke  a  ooacbman's  fbll-diess  lirery  hat»  bound  with  broad 
P^  hoe,  the  point  stock  Mil  in  front  orer  a  white-powdered,  loog-flowing^ 
inMg;  a  MeehBn  cravmt,  tied  fike  a  nan's ;  a  kng  white  eoat»  Kke  •  ooach- 
nsn'sltTery-coat;  a  flapped  waistooat^mdahahit-pe^ooat  She  hoUi  •  ridiogt* 
whip  of  a  very 
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ordered  20^000/.  to  be  paid  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Mail* 
borough  palace  at  Woodstock,  supposed  to  be  as  a  reward  for 
one  of  the  brilliant  successes  with  which  the  duke  ot  Mad- 
borough  was  pursuing  the  very  war  her  majesty  was  intensely 
desirous  of  condnding.  The  queen  had  had  lord  J^sey  named 
one  of  her  plenipotentiaries  at  Utrecht  the  very  day  before 
the  demise^  of  that  noble^  which  occurred  in  the  begLaning 
of  August,  He  was  removed  from  the  scene  of  acti<Hi  by  a 
death  as  sudden  as  that  of  her  undo  Rochester,  whom  he  sur- 
vived but  a  few  weeks*  After  the  decease  of  these  ezp^ieDoed 
statesm^i,  the  Jacobite  interest  about  the  queen  was  only  so^ 
ported  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  a  few  ladies.  Her 
majesty  placed  the  privy-seal,  vacant  by  his  demise,  in  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Robinson,  afterwards  bishop  of  Bristol. 

The  queen  continued  ill  with  the  gout  through  August 
She  did  not  come  to  St*  Oeorge's  chapel,  or  stir  from  her 
bed :  she  received  the  sacrament  there,  for  she  always 
municated  the  first  Sunday  of  the  month.  Her  majesty 
unable  to  quit  her  bedchamber  as  late  as  the  9th  of  Septem* 
ber.  Her  receptions  took  place  within  it,  the  company,  among 
whom  was  Dr.  Swift,  being  introduced  while  she  was  seated  in 
her  arm-chair;  the  crowd  was  so  great,  that  those  only  ooidd 
«e  her  majesty  who  were  in  th6  cirde  next  to  her  bed.» 

The  first  important  steps  taken  by  the  queen  for  the  foon- 
dation  of  peace  were  revealed  rather  prematurely.  Matthew 
Prior,  the  poet,  had  been  despatdied  to  Eranoe,  to  confix  m 
secret  negotiation  concerning  the  claims  of  Mary  Beatrice  for 
tilie  arrears  of  her  dower ;  likewise  respecting  the  disposal  of 
the  chevalier  de  St.  George.  The  official  who  went  by  the 
designation  of  the  ''whig  spy,  Mackey,^'.held  a  place  in  the 
customs  at  Dover  and  Deal :  he  seized  the  envoy  on  his  re- 
turn, tmder  pretence  of  duty,  and  detained  him  prisoner  until 
his  errand  was  well  known  to  the  whole  of  England.  The 
mission  of  Prior  was  followed  by  the  return  of  the 


*  He  had  been  lord  chamberlain  to  William  and  tf  aiy,  and  held  office  when 
William  died.  He  was  lord  chamberlain  to  queen  Anne  till  1704«  when  he  wenk 
out  with  the  toriea.    See  Collins' Peerage. 

3  Swift*s  Diary,  and  Jonmal  to  Stella,  Sept  ITIL 
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eiiToyB  of  France,  who  soon  made  their  appearance  in  the 
interior  of  the  qaeen^s  palace,  and  in  the  domestic  circles  of 
tor  ministers.' 

The  queen  being  recovered,  had  frequent  parties  of  cards 
tnd  dancing  during  her  stay  at  Windsor,  One  of  her  nobles, 
hwd  Lanesbofough,  who  always  got  rid  of  his  fits  of  the  gout 
bj  elaborate  curvets  and  caperings,  strongly  recommended  the 
same  regimen  to  her  majesty,  despite  of  her  increasing  cor- 
pnlence  and  infirmities;  but  queen  Anne  had  relinquished 
dancing  thirty  years  earlier  than  did  queen  Elizabeth,  Pope 
has,  however,  perpetuated  the  memory  of  the  adviser,  if  not 
of  the  advice,  in  this  line : — 

"See  bonert  LuieBboroiigh  daodiig  with  tiie  goni." 

Mrs.  Masham  had  been  forced  to  relinquish  her  dose  at* 
tendance  on  the  queen,  on  account  of  her  accouchement ;  in 
consequence  of  her  absence,  the  new  ministiy  became  greatly 
alarmed  at  the  advances  that  the  duchess  of  Somerset  made 
in  her  majesty's  fi&vour.  Dr.  Swift  was  at  this  time  in  dose 
attendance  on  the  queen's  ministers  at  Windsor,  writing  up 
the  tories,  and  writing  down  the  whigs.  Dr.  Arbuthnot  con- 
eocted  with  him  a  jeu  (Pesprii,  that  was  more  likely  to  give 
oflfence  to  queen  Anne  than  any  thing  they  could  have  con* 
trived  for  that  purpose.  ''Arbuthnot,''  sajrs  Swift,  ''made 
me  draw  np  a  sham  subscription  for  a  book,  called  **  A  History 
of  the  Maids  of  Honour  siuce  Henry  YIII.'s  time,  showing 
they  make  the  best  Wives ;  with  a  Ust  of  all  the  maids  of 
honour  since,'  &c. ;  to  pay  a  crown  down,  and  another  crown 
on  delivery  of  the  book,  according  to  the  common  fi>rms  of 
these  things.  We  got  a  friend  to  write  it  out  fair,  because  my 
hand  is  known,  and  sent  it  to  the  maids  of  honour  when  they 
came  to  supper.  It  will  be  a  good  court  jest,  and  the  queen 
will  certainly  have  it."  More  merry  than  wise,  perhaps.  If 
the  dauntless  dean*  had  not  remembered,  yet  the  bdoved 
idiysidan,  Arbuthnot,  might  have  recollected,  that  queen  Anne 
and  her  sister,  Mary  II.,  were  the  daughters  of  a  lady  who  had 

^  Swift's  Journal  to  Stella;  Scott's  edition,  vcl.  iL  p.  363. 
'  He  WM  not  appointed  to  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick^  Dublin,  till  more  than  a 
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heea  a  maid  of  hanonr ;  and  tiiat  the  qmen  fld^  fed  warn 
alarm  ihsoBL  pleasnre  at  the  proposed  aenea  of  biopiphia. 
Neither  Swift  nor  his  coadjutor  knew  more  on  the  aabjeek 
than  that  AmieBolejm,  Jane  Seymoiur,  and  Kafliariiie  Howard 
had  been  maids  of  honoar ;  had  they  known  that  the  mother 
of  Hemy  YIII.  was  daughter  to  a  queen  who  had  onee  been 
maid  of  honoar  to  Margaret  of  Anjou,  perhaps  these  doog^ 
Uographem  would  not  have  limited  thdr  nndextaking  to  As 
days  of  Heniy  VIIL 

Qneen  Anne  ratc&ed  her  oonaent  to  enter  into  pcefimiiianei 
of  peace  at  Windaor-caade;  October  8,  1711*  At  sapper,  ca 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  her  majesty  pnbiidy  mentianei 
''that  she  had  agreed  to  treat  with  Famod;  and  that  she  did 
not  donbt  but  that^  in  a  little  time,  she  should  be  sbk  to 
announce  to  hier  people  that  which  she  had  so  long  desiied 
for  the  sake  of  humanity,  a  general  peace  fin*  Europe.'^  Tha 
aecretaiy  of  state,  St.  John,  entertained,  at  his  i^artmenls  ia 
Windaor-caalle^  a  small  paity^  conasting  of  Prior,  Swift,  "ibB 
two  private  ministers  from  IVanoe^  uid  a  French  priest,  wfaoe 
names  I  know  not,'^  adds  Swift^  "  but  they  have  come  abost 
tiie  peace.  The  names  Mr.  secretsry  called  tiiem  weie,  I 
suppose,  feigned ;  th^  were  good,  rational  men.''  They  vcr^ 
in  reality,  M.  Mesnager,  with  whom  was  now  asflociatsd  ia 
tihe  treaty  the  in&moua  profligate,  ukh6  Dubcns,  tutor  to  tlie 
young  duke  of  Orleans ;  by  the  priest,  Swift  meant  the  sbbt 
Gualtier,  ex-chaplain  to  the  imperial  embassy  in  London,  who 
had  negotiated  the  arrival  of  the  other  two.  "  The  queen  is 
In  a  mighty  good  humour/'  wrote  Swift;,  ''and  all  this  newt 
is  a  particular  secret.^'^  It  was  not  likdy  to  remain  so  whai 
he  wrote  every  particular  he  could  glean,  and  tamsmitted  it 
by  the  post  to  Irdand.  The  queen's  hopes  and  fears  oodf 
ceming  peace,  and  the  satisfEM^on  at  the  prospects  the  en- 
voys gave  her,  were  all  detailed  in  this  joumaL' 

Windsor-castle  was  the  scene  of  the  public  ^Hesentatinii  of 
tiie  envoys  from  France  to  queen  Anne :  thej  had  afterwards 
apartments  assigned  them  at  Hampton-Court,  whither  her 

>  Joonid  to  Stella  j  Soott*t  Swift,  pu  374. 
s  Which,  however,  miimtely  ideatifles  the  ainhMBartai  of 


■ygaty  oime  to  reade,  as  the  darkeBing  dajft  made  Joorneja 
4a  WiBdaor  difficult  to  her  miiiifltera.  Here,  repoit  aaid|  the 
fMien  was  afflicted  with  two  or  thiee  political  fits  of  the  gool^ 
in  order  to  aeciire  that  letiremeut  for  their  difficult  and 
ddicate  miaBioii,  whidi  the  uanal  routine  of  re^  life  could 
aeaicely  pennit.  It  waa  part  of  the  bonneas  of  Meonager 
to  piopoae  to  the  ^leen  certain  anrangemeDta,  whereby  the 
dMindier  St.  George,  her  brother,  ahould  wink  at  the  acknow* 
ledgment  of  her  tide  by  the  king  of  France,  and  diould  retiro 
peaceably  to  some  neighbouring  prince's  dominioBs,  prorided 
he  were  not  molested  there  by  hi^powerfiil  aister,  or  rather 
by  her  nominal  power*^  Mesni^er  was  charged  by  Louis  XIV., 
irtioi  he  had  thus  smoothed  the  way  for  peace,  to  assail  queea 
Anne  by  every  means  whidi  coidd  melt  her  heart  towaida 
the  distwsascs  of  her  own  family,  and  pave  the  way  for  their 
nrtoratiaii.  If  it  be  any  merit  in  queen  Anne's  diaraoter,  ik 
anst  be  owned  that  she  did  noi^  either  publicly  or  piiFatdy, 
give  encooragement  to  these  enyoys  on  any  other  basis  than 
aflrdy  the  restoration  of  peace  to  her  miserable  and  bankrupt 
Iffipwiatiffn:  and  that  if  she  were  willing  tJiat  her  bro&er 
ahodd  SQooeed  her,  it  was  cm  die  old  condition,  that  he  em-^ 
btaoed  the  estabUshed  rdigion  of  the  church  of  England.  AH 
faeen  Anne's  practical  Jacobitism  was  comprised  in  her  secret 
and  very  tar^  admiasion  (not  acknowledgment)  to  the  enToys, 
that  he  mm  her  brother, — ^not  tiiat  she  avowed  her  share  in 
tibe  vile  intrigue  that  denied  his  being  the  son  of  his  own. 
BMther;  her  uttimatnm  of  Jacobitism  was  now  and  then 
upeaking  of  him,  in  pcivato,  aa  if  consanguinity  existed  between 
them. 

And  here  the  historical  question  again  ariaes,— did  France 
ever  rineerely  mean  the  restoration  of  die  Stuarts?  Never^ 
must  be  the  answer  of  all  those  who  have  studied  the  sourcea 
of  histcMry,  not  by  contemplating  isolated  firactions,  indicative 
of  kindly  private  feeling  in  this  king  or  tiiat  queen,  but  by 
eomparing  the  conduct  of  that  nation  aince  their  great  king 
Beatj  IV«  saw,  with  the  jealous  eyes  of  long-sighted  genius, 

*  ToKj  and  Frior^t  Bespstchei,  qooted  in  the  notei  of  Pari.  Htftoiy  of  Qnetfi 
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the  mighty  results  of  the  peaceable  union  of  the  British  islands 
under  one  sovereign.^  Since  that  hour  the  Erench  had,  by 
means  of  calumny  and  bribery^  nursed  dvil  and  religions  wan^ 
that  had  made  each  Uneal  heir  of  Great  Biitain  for  neariy 
a  century^  by  tums^  a  wretched  suppliant  at  the  throne  of 
France;  and  as  surely  as  Richelieu  bribed  the  rebels  of 
Charles  I.  into  civil  war^  or  as  BariUon  bribed  the  pairioi 
Tevolntionists,  Sidney  and  Hampden^  into  tearing  the  vitals  of 
their  country  by  concocting  fictitious  plots^  were  ^the  ^rvoys 
of  France  sent  to  gain  peace,  but  never  to  restore  any  fiunily 
"peace  to  the  unfortunate  Stuarts.  Louis  XIV.  was  aged, 
tottering  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  might  possibly  have 
attained  the  wisdom  to  perceive  the  utter  uselessness  of  aiD 
the  wicked  wars  and  intrigues  which  had  spread  nnutterabfe 
xnisery  over  France  and  England;  but  <sven  if  he  were  sinoeie 
in  his' instructions  to  Mesnager,  the  appointment  of  Dabois 
iis  a  coadjutor  in  the  mission  of  that  envoy  proves  that  there 
was  a  power  behind  his  despotic  throne  by  far  too  mighty  fir 
iiim.  Dubois  had  been  the  governor,  and  was  the  ruler, 
body  and  soul,  of  the  future  regent  of  France, — ^the  profl^ste 
Orleans.  Neither  the  church  of  Kome  nor  the  church  of 
England  were  aught  to  teacher  or  pupil.  Like  Voltaire  and 
Diderot,  their  blows  were  aimed  at  Christianity  in*  goieraL 
The  ascetic  devotion  of  the  unfortunate  James  Stuart  acooccU 
ing  to  the  tenets  of  Rome,  or  the  worship  of  his  sister  Anne 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  reformed  church  of  England, 
were  equally  scorned  by  men,  whose  by-word,  in  terms  too 
atrocious  for  repetition,  was  to  crush  Christianily  under  eveiy 
form. 

When  all  parties  were  agitated  with  the  discussion  of  the 
preliminaries  of  peace,  libek  flew  about  as  thickly,  according 
to  Mesnager's  expression,  ^'  as  musket-balls  on  a  battle-field/' 
The  queen,  at  such  a  period  of  excitement,  was  obliged  to 
take  some  precautionary  measures  for  the  preservation  of 
jpeace  at  home*   Among  others,  she  issued  an  order  of  conndl 

*  No  other  inftrenoe  can  be  drawn  from  the  malidoas  and  oakmuiioas  aeriM 
of  French  amhaMadCT  which  oocor  from  the  accession  of  Jomea  L  to  the  fidl  oc 
CharletfL 
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fi>rbiddmg  the  usual  procession  and  bonfires  on ''  queen  Bess's 
day,''  the  council  having  intelligence  that  the  London  'pren« 
tices  in  the  whig  interest  had  prepared  the  eiBgies  of  all  her 
mmisters  of  state^  dressed  in  their  usual  costume^  as  a  holo* 
caust  at  the  base  of  queen  Elizabeth's  statue  near  Temple-bar« 
The  leaders  of  the  opposition  hired  Tom  D'Urfej  to  unite  a 
lyric  on  the  occasion^  and  as  all  parties  affected  great  personal 
devotion  to  the  queen,  she  was  represented  as  a  victim  in  the 
hands  of  the  triumphant  faction,  just  as  she  had  been  in  those 
of  the  family  junta.  The  re&ain  of  "  Save  the  queen  I  save 
the  queen  I'^  was  meant  to  excite  her  loyal  commonalty  to 
snatch  Anne^  their  beloved  mistress,  from  the  clutches  of  the 
tories.  One  verse  will  be  a  sufficient  specimen  to  show  the 
temper  of  the  times : — 

"  Hethought  queen  Bess  arose — ' 

Save  the  qneen !  save  the  queen ! 
From  mansion  of  repose, — 

Save  the  queen !  save  the  qneen  I 
The  genins  of  onr  land 
Game  too  at  her  oommand,— 

Save  the  queen !  save  the  qneen  !** 

1?ew  persons  can  realize,  in  these  times,  that  an  uproar  could 
occur  among  a  grown-up  nation  relative  to  the  burning  of  a 
parcel  of  great  dolls.  The  story  went  that  there  were  forty 
puppets  prepared  for  the  flaming  pile,  and  that  they  had  cost 
1000/.  Dr.  Swift  went  to  see  them,  after  they  were  captured^ 
and  declared  the  whole  group  did  not  cost  forty  pounds* 
There  was  his  sable  majesty,  provided  with  a  mask  by  way  of 
a  fSuse,  supposed  to  resemble  the  prime-minister,  the  pope  on 
his  right  hand,  the  pretender  on  his  left,  dressed  in  a  blue 
doth  coat,  with  tinsel  lace,  and  a  white  feather  made  with  cut 
paper ;  also  the  figures  of  four  cardinals,  four  Jesuits,  and  four 
Franciscan  fidars,  all  assembled  round  a  mighty  cross,  eighteen 
feet  in  height."*  . 

The  queen  had  removed  from  Windsor-castle  to  Hampton- 
Court  iu  October :  here  she  had  another  long  fit  of  gou^ 
vhich  was  supposed  to  be  a  pohtical  one,  in  order  to  screen 
h«r  frequent  interviews  with  the  French  plenipotentiaries* 

^  D'Urfey's  Poems.  ^  Swiifs  Journal  to  SteDa. 
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Lord  Oxford  had  fikewiae  a  long  illness :  he  shut  fafanaelf  up 
irith  his  rojal  mistress  at  Hampton-Conrt,  and  was  inyisflde 
io  all  the  world.  When  the  treatv  was  nearly  perfected^  tlie 
prime-minister  recovered  his  health  and  resomed  his  fbnc- 
lions.  While  he  was  absent  from  Hamptcm-Conrt,  queen  Amne 
addressed  to  him  the  following  duuractenstic  epistle  r^ — 

**I  am  verj  ^iad  to  hor  firam  thaw  thii  yon  nw  jerterday,  tint  joa  »•  m 
IKLQch  recovered ;  I  pray  Qod  perfect  your  health,  and  confirm  it  fbr  many,  many 
^eazs.  I  thank  you  for  puHng  me  m  mind  of  having  a  fbrt  hear,  and  in  Soot- 
]aad»  19^  I  tiwik  is  to  right,  that  I  intend  to  mention  it  either  to-natmr  «r  tk 
^  next  cabinet.  I  have  talked  w^**  1'  chamherlam  [Shrewabniy]  about  aercfal 
things  this  afternoon,  and  at  present  he  seems  to  me  to  he  in  good  hmnoar; 
what  he  meann  by  the  D.  of  Somerset  working  against  him  I  eant  tdl^  tar  W 
liaa  not  named  him  to  me  a  gieat  while.  I  gave  lord  Daitmooih  to-daj  the 
names  for  the  council  of  trade  and  chamberlain  of  Scotland,  and  he  tella  me  he 
has  order'd  the  warrant  to  be  filled  np.  I  find  he  has  not  prepared  any  inatn»> 
idons  for  1<*  Peterborow,  fearing  be  waM  do  more  hot  tian  good  at  Torin ;  1* 
Dartmouth  proposed  to  me  the  sending  him  to  Venice.  I  think  he  shanld  ba 
sent  somewhere,  for  I  fear,  if  he  comes  home  while  the  parliament  ia  sitting,  he 
will  be  very  tronblesomei ,  W  secretaiy  often  menttops  that  great  care  abovdd  be 
taken  of  the  ooorts  of  Berlin  and  Hanover,  but  never  haa  proposed  any  bod^  to 
be  sent  to  either ;  if  Brittain  be  thooght  proper  for  snch  an  employment^  I  am 
very  willing  to  part  w*^  him,  only  desoe  he  may  not  be  sent  to  Hanorer.  I 
believe  duke  Hamilton  may  do  very  wdl  fiar  Vienna,  hot  it  will  be  time  ^^■wg*t 
to  come  to  any  resolution  aboat  it  when  I  have  the  ssHsihction  of  aee&^g  yoe. 
Ton  propose  my  giving  W  Prior  some  inferioor  charaeter ;  what  that  cam  be  I 
don't  know,  for  I  doabt  hie  birth  will  not  entitle  him  to  tint  of  envoy,  and  H^ 
secretary  of  the  embassy  is  filled ;  if  there  be  any  other  yon  can  think  of  that  ii 
itt  Ibr  him,  I  shall  be  Tery  glad  to  do  iL  I  leave  it  to  yoa  to  reeommoid  eane- 
body  for  the  master  of  the  Mint  in  Scotland,  for  I  have  none  in  my  thongfata  at 
present  to  give  it  to.  I  intend,  a»  it  please  Ood,  to  be  in  town  the  middle  of 
the  next  week,  if  the  pariiament  can  meet  on  the  day  appcnntod,  or  dae  I  sboeU 
be  glad  to  stay  a  week  longer  hear,  vaaHem  yoa  think  my  being  at  S^  Jaaaes's  is 
absolntely  necessary  for  huunee,  I*ray  turn  it  in  your  thoughts  who  will  be 
proper  to  putt  into  the  oomnussion  for  executing  the  oflioe  of  privy-seal  dmii^ 
vy  lordfs  ebsenoe^  and  belieTe  me,  w^  all  nnoerity, 

^  Your  very  aflbcttODateyWtei^ 
JBndoned^"  The  Qu-  to  my  Ii*  Oxford,  Nov.  16*^  1711." 

The  queen  was  right  in  her  suggestions :  lord  Strafford  refused 
to  have  his  name  publicly  associated  with  Prior,  not  perhaps 
(m  account  of  his  low  birth,  although  every  one  was  exchnm- 
ing  against  the  nobleman's  insane  pride  on  that  account. 
There  are,  howeverj  indications  of  servile  baseness  in  Priori 
previous  career,  which  show  him  ready  to  trudde  to  any  party 

*  LanadowneMSa  1236,  p.  26S. 
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or  persoa  willing  to  take  himadf  and  hm  pen  at  a  ^aluatictt* 
No  one  can  greatly  blame  Strafford  as  a  gentleman, — to  aajr 
nothing  of  his  nobilityj, — for  eachewing  sneh  partnenhip.  Her 
majeefy  was,  notwithstanding^  so  well  pleased  with  Prior's 
labours  in  the  embeaqr,  that  she  hevaelf  requested  that  he 
might  be  rewarded  with  the  plaoe  of  oonuniasLoiier  of  the 
cnstoms. 

The  queen  sent  a  request  to  her  kinawoman^  the  eleetress 

Sopiiiay  to  assist  her  in  promoting  the  peace  of  Europe ;  that 

prineeas  answeted  in  a  letter^  by  which  it  appears  that  die 

waa  pleased  at  the  invitation.     At  the  same  time  qpcen  Anne 

eent  a  present  to  hev  god-daughter^  the  prhioess  Anne  of 

HanoTer^  ddest  daughter  of  the  hereditary  prince  and  piin- 

oesa^  (afterwards  George  II*  of  Great  Britain  and  his  queei^ 

consort).     The  eleetress  Sophia^  the  great-grandmother  of 

the  in&nt^  alludes  to  both  queen  Anne^s  messages  in  her 

letter  to  the  earl  of  Strafford,  then  secretary  of  state,  No» 

Tember  11^  1711 :  **  Earl  Sivers  has  brou^t  a  present  to  the 

queen's  god-daughter  as  an  honourable  mark  of  her  &youni^ 

which  are  infinitely  esteemed.     I  would  not,  however,  give 

my  parchmeni  for  it^  since  that  will  be  an  everlasting  mcmu- 

ment  in  the  archives  of  Hanovar,  and  the  present  of  the  little 

{srincess  wiU  go,  when  ahe  is  grown  up^  into  another  iSunily/'' 

The  dectresSy  by  "  the  parchment/'  meant  the  commissioa  by 

whu^  queen  Anne  empowered  her  to  aid  the  lestoratkm  of 

peace, — an  office  which  Sophia  undertakes  as  an  honour,  bul 

mildly  points  out  some  inconsistenqr  in  Englyh  politics^  which 

very  recently  l»eathed  of  notlung  but  war.     Not  a  word 

occurs  of  jealousy  r^arding  any  tendengr  the  queen  might 

have  towards  her  brother ;  all  the  snqpiciona  Uuit  Anne  ex* 

pressed  against  her  kinswoman  Sophia  and  her  son,  were  met 

with  the  patient  rectitude  of  honourable  intentions.    Neither 

does  there  exist  any  document,  yet  discovered,  whidi  proves 

that  either  mother  or  son  swerved  firom  the  straightforward 

course  they  had  prescribed  for  themselves ;  this  was,  to  treat 

^  Prior,  at  this  tame,  was  a  Jacobite;  bnt  hit  ktter%  as  quoted  by  air  Henxy 
Bffia,  Oamden  Seeiety,  wheit  attaehed  to  the  Engfirii  fegiiaan  at  the  peaoe  of 
Tiftmitk,  an  odiona  iperhnmi  ci^aa^mrwiag^ 

'  Hanover  Frbvl  M*^i******iw  rnilaitinn  Til  11  d*20S. 
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their  unfortunate  kinsman^  young  James  Stuart^  as  the  lagA^ 
mate  son  of  the  elder  royal  line^  giving  him  fiill  time  to  make 
up  his  mind  whether  he  persisted  in  his  repudiation  of  ^ 
ereed  of  the  church  of  England  as  his  profession  of  fidth,  in 
which  case  only  the  family  of  Hanover  meant  to  accept  tli& 
ofPered  island-empire.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Orange  pot 
ticians  lamented  their  hard  fate^  that  there  was  no  hero  of 
Nassau  now  to  come  with  an  invading  army  to  pluck  dofwa 
the  queen  for  the  pubUc  good.  '^  There  was  no  pnnoe  d 
Orange  to  be  found/'  says  one  of  his  admiring  contempo* 
raries  ;^  '^neither  could  they  depend  on  the  elector  of  Han* 
over  [afterwards  George  I.]  from  the  moment  he  refused  his 
son  [afterwards  Greorge  II.]  leave  to  go  over  into  EnglsTHJi 
which  was  a  matter  of  great  afSiction  to  the  most  sealooi 
friends  of  the  revolution  in  Great  Britain.''  The  honomsbk 
conduct  of  Sophia  and  her  son  thus  disappointed  their  most 
violent  partisans^  at  the  same  time  that  every  temptation  ins 
offered  by  their  own  party  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  a  sove- 
reign^ who  had  as  much  passion  for  militaiy  distinction  as  anj 
of  his  contemporaries. 

George  of  Hanover  received  invitations  from  parliament 
and  even  publicly  from  the  queen  herself^  to  take  the  cm^ 
mand  of  the  allied  army,  of  which  the  common  couiae  of 
events  showed  that  the  duke  of  Marlborough  must  soon  ht 
deprived.  The  princess  Sophia  and  the  elector  took  more 
trouble  to  ascertain  the  private  wishes  of  Anne  on  this  poin^ 
than  less  honourable  princes  would  have  done  to  thwart  than ; 
and  finding  that  such  a  proceeding  would  embarrass  her  govezn* 
ment,  declined  the  offer.  Every  branch  of  their  family  acted 
in  coincidence  with  the  line  of  conduct  their  noble  ancestress, 
Sophia,  had  prescribed  to  herself  and  them.  When  the  ooif 
sister  of  George  II.  married  the  hereditary  prince  of  Pmssia^' 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  came  to  the  Hague.  They  lonS 
lingered  on  the  shores  opposite  to  England,  and  by  their  cor- 
respondence  with  queen  Anne/  plainly  intimated  how  acoept- 

1  Cmmlngham's  History  of  Great  Britain,  book  xr* 

'  Father  and  mother  of  Frederic  the  Qreat* 

*  Beyer's  Annub  of  Qoeen  Asojot, 
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able  an  ixmtation  to  her  court  would  have  been.  The  number  of 

Protestant  heirs-male  of  the  house  of  Hanover  might  have  ob* 

Yiated  all  jealousy  in  the  mind  of  queen  Anne  regarding  any 

ambitious  designs  of  the  young  bride  of  Prussia;^  whose  natural 

desire  to  see  the  countiy  of  her  ancestors  met  with  no  encou* 

mgement  from  the  queen  of  Great  Britain ;  therefore,  neither 

the  princess  of  Prussia  nor  her  spouse  attempted  to  intrude 

on  their  royal  kinswoman,  although  they  mcII  knew  that  thero 

was  a  large  and  clamorous  party,  who  would  have  welcomed 

them  despite  of  the  queen,  and  forced  her,  notwithstanding  her 

reluctance,  to  pay  them  every  attention  consonant  with  their 

rank  and  relationship  to  her  family.    The  circumstance  which 

renders  the  honourable  conduct  of  the  Hanoverian  princes 

the  more  estimable  is,  that  it  was  dictated  by  rectitude  of 

mind  and  principle,  and  not  by  partiality  and  friendship  to 

queen  Anne,  whose  worrying  suspicions  and  hostile  jealousy 

throughout  her  life  and  reign  were  enough  to  provoke  the 

injury  she  erpected  from  her  kinswoman  Sophia.     Traces  of 

indignant  feding  now  and  then  appear  in  the  letters  of  Sophia 

to  Anne,  but  not  to  Anne's  enemies ;  and  the  evidence  of 

the  whig  historian,  Cunningham,  previously  quoted,  proves  (as 

well  as  the  abuse  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough)  tliat  this 

abstinence  from  intrigue  gained  Sophia  and  her  son  nothing 

bnt  ]ll*wiU  and  scofiing  reflections  from  the  leaders  of  the 

party  who  tendered  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  to  them.  But 

their  poUtical  honesty  must  have  had  its  weight  with  tho 

great  body  of  the  British  people,  and  it  was,  after  aU,  the 

best  poUcy :  it  ultimately  rendered  their  line  long  and  pros* 

pezous  in  the  land, — and  so  may  it  continue ! 

Attempts  to  induce  the  queen  to  the  repeal  of  the  union 
between  En^and  and  Scotland  were  made  by  Scotchmen  of 
all  parties,  and  it  was  generally  agreed  among  them  to  send 
np  a  petition  against  it  to  the  queen,  with  whom  the  deputies 
resolved  to  enter  into  a  personal  discussion.  Lockhart's  words 
are  remarkably  naive  on  the  subject.  ''  We  set  out,''  he  sayi^ 
''to  Kingsintoun,  [Kensington,]  where  the  queen  then  was; 
and  though  we  made  what  haste  we  could,  the  earl  of  Oxford, 
having  been  made  acquainted  with  our  design,  was  got  before 
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v&  iritii  the  qaeen.  Coming  out  of  the  presence  as  ire 
admitted^  he  told  us  'he  understood  our  errand,  and  the 
iraa  prepared  to  give  us  an  answer/  Being  introduced  to  die 
queen,  the  duke  of  Argyle  laid  open  to  her  majesty  'tiie 
many  fatal  consequences  of  the  Union,  and  the  bad  treatmait 
the  Scots  had  received  in  the  matter  (^  the  malt4ax.'^  When 
the  queen  had  listened,  or  seemed  to  listen,  to  the  speech  <£ 
the  whig  duke,  the  Jacobite  earl  of  Mair  addressed  her  widk 
an  harangue  on  the  same  subject.  The  reply  of  her  majesty 
was  hostile  to  the  repeal  of  the  Union.  ^  I  am  wanj/'  aaid 
her  majesty,^  '^  that  the  Scots  believe  they  have  reaacn  t» 
complahi ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  they  drive  their  rcacutmcBt 
too  far.  I  wish  they  may  not  repent  if  The  depotaliaB, 
composed  of  whig^  tory,  and  Jacobite  individuals^  withdrew 
in  silence. 

The  queen,  on  the  7th  of  December,  1711,  opened  her 
second  sessions  ci  the  united  parhament  of  Great  Britain.  It 
was,  at  that  time,  above  a  year  since  her  majesty  hadtfaon^ 
fit  to  put  the  great  offices  of  state  and  of  her  own  hoosdiold 
in  other  hands  than  the  £unily  knot  of  the  Marlborough 
alliance;  yet  three  discontented  whig  lords  were  still  left 
by  the  queen  in  possession  of  their  high  places.  The  dake  of 
Marlborough  was  general  in  chief,  the  duke  of  Somenet 
ter  of  the  horse,  the  earl  of  Cholmondeley  treasurer  off 
household ;  and  many  subordinates  of  their  party  remained 
office.^  The  royal  sp^ch  was  an  extraordinary  one,  and 
in  fact,  to  have  emanated  from  the  queen's  well-known  desire 
for  the  pacification  of  Europe.  ''Notwithstanding,''  said  her 
majesty,  from  the  throne,  ''  the  arts  of  those  who  ddigfat  in 
war,  both  time  and  place  are  appointed  for  the  fnpemnig  & 
treaty  for  a  general  peace.''*  The  speech  produced  the  most 
extraOTdinary  discussions  in  the  house  of  lords ;  and  as  tlia 
duke  of  Marlborough  was  generally  supposed  to  be  pointed  at 
in  it,  tiie  queen  being  in  her  private  box  a  few  nights  ajRier* 
wards,  he,  in  the  midst  of  a  warm  debate,  suddenly  appealed 

'  Lockhait  of  Camwath's  Papers. 
'  Mmaagn^B  ICnutieB  of  Kegotiatioii,  collated  with  Tootle's  Chronology,  toL  I» 
^  ^^  '  Ibid.,  whero  an  abstract  may  be 
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to  Iier  majesty  to  exonerate  Imn/  which  threw  her  into  the 
greatest  embarrassment.  Yet  the  word  at  that  time  went 
among  the  tory  ministry,  that  the  qneen  ''had  betrayed 
them/^  It  was  reported  that  she  had  had  many  conferences 
with  the  duke  of  Marlborough  after  his  return  from  his 
"  campaign,  and  that  the  peace  was  lost/^' 

There  exists  a  view  of  the  internal  movements  of  the  palace 
at  this  nice  crisis,  sketched  by  the  graphic  pen  of  Swift.*  "  I 
went/'  he  says,  "  immediately  to  Mrs.  Masham,  and  meeting 
Dr.  Arbuthnot,  [the  queen's  favourite  physician,]  we  went 
together  to  St.  James's.  Mrs.  Masham  was  just  come  from 
Waiting  on  the  queen  at  dinner,  and  was  going  to  her  own. 
She  had  heard  nothing  of  the  thing  having  gone  against  us,'' 
meaning  an  adverse  majority  in  the  house  of  lords.^  It  seems 
"that  the  lord  treasurer  [Harley  earl  of  Oxford]  had  been  so 
negligent,  that  he  was  absent  when  the  question  was  put  in 
the  house,  conversing  with  the  queen,  as  if  nothing  of  mo- 
ment was  on  the  tapis."  Swift,  on  this,  ventured  one  of  his 
bold  remarks :  ''  I  immediately  told  Mrs.  Masham,  that  either 
she  and  lord  treasurer  had  joined  with  the  queen  to  betray 
us,  or  that  they  two  were  betrayed  by  the  queen.  Mrs. 
Masham  protested  it  was  not  Harley,  and  I  believed  her,  for 
she  gare  me  some  lights  to  suspect  that  the  queen  is  changed. 
Testerday,  when  the  queen  was  going  from  the  house  of  lords^ 
where  she  sat  to  hear  the  debate,  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  as 
lord  chamberlain,  asked  her  majesty,  '  Whether  he  or  the 
great-chamberlain,  Lindsay,  ought  to  lead  her  out?'  The 
queen  answered  him,  very  short,  '  Neither  of  you  ;*  and  gave 
her  hand  to  the  duke  of  Somerset,  who  was  louder  than  any 
one  in  the  house  of  lords  for  the  clause  against  peace.  Mrs. 
Masham  gave  me  one  or  two  instances  of  this  sort,  which 
convinced  me  that  the  queen  is  false,  or  at  least  very  much 
wavering.     She  begged  us  to  stay,  because  lord  treasurer 

>  His  ipeedi  k  qooted  in  Mr.  AImqu's  neentlj  pnUfaikied  Hmuj  Lift  of 
Blarlboronghy  where  cmr  readers  wiU  find  the  politksd  history  of  the  era  detuled 
With  that  gpreat  writer's  nsusl  ability. 

'  Swift's  Foot  liMt  Years  of  Qaeen  Anne,ToL  v.pp.  19, 2Q,«ad  Joonial,4ag  41  ■ 
*  Swift's  Joomal,  December  1711,  in  many  passages. 
*  Ibid.,  December  8,  pp.  439-441. 
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would  call,  and  we  all  resolved  to  hiJl  on  him  about  his  negli* 
gence  in  not  securing  a  majority.  He  came,  and  speared  ia 
good  humour^  as  usual ;  but  we  thought  his  countenance  was 
much  cast  down.  I  rallied  him,  and  desired  him  to  give  me 
his  staff,  which  he  did/'  By  this  practical  joke,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  important  possessors  of  court-offices,  designated  by 
white  wands,  carried, such  insignia  about  with  them,  even  to 
pay  private  visits. 

When  Swift  had  seized  the  lord  treasurer's  wand,  he  said, 
"  If  I  could  but  be  secured  in  possession  of  this  for  one  week, 
I  would  set  all  to  rights/'* — "How?"  asked  the  premier. 
".  I  would  immediately  turn  out  Marlborough,  his  two  daugh- 
ters, the  duke  and  duchess  of  Somerset,  and  lord  Cholmoib* 
deley,"  replied  Swift,  Dr.  Arbuthnot  asked  the  premier, 
"  How  he  came  not  to  secure  a  majority  ?"  He  could  answer 
nothing,  but  "that  he  could  not  help  it,  if  people  would  lie 
and  forswear." — ^"  A  poor  answer,"  observes  his  impatient  audi- 
tor. Swift,  "  for  so  great  a  minister."  The  premier  added  a 
quotation  in  allusion  to  the  sovereign, ''  The  hearts  of  kings 
are  unsearchable."  However,  he  went  home,  called  for  a 
list  of  court-places,  and  marked  every  one  for  expulsion  who 
had  voted  against  his  government.  Swift  finishes,  as  he 
began,  with  the  assertion,  "  The  queen  is  false."'  From  this 
conviction  he  was  persuaded,  the  following  day,  by  her  ma- 
jesty's confidential  physician,  Arbuthnot,  who  said,  "The 
queen  has  not  betrayed  her  ministry;  she  has  only  been  first 
frightened,  and  then  flattered." 

The  duke  of  Somerset,  taking  advantage  of  the  queen's 
public  preference  of  his  arm  to  either  of  her  great-cham 
lains,  had  told  many  of  the  peers  "  to  vote  against  the  to 
ministry,  because  it  would  please  the  queen.'"  The  n 
mimstry  insisted  on  the  removal  of  the  duchess  of  Some 
and  again  confusion  reigned  in  the  palace.  In  the  midst 
these  contentions  it  was  said  that  the  queen,  on  her  retw 
from  parliament  to  St.  James's,  called  for  the  duchess  of  Mi 
borough ;  that  a  friendly  lady  ran  to  the  duchess's  apartments 
and  pressing  her  to  lay  hold  of  the  opportunity,  assured  he 

^  Swift's  Joonia),  December  8,  pp.  439-141.  *  Ibid.  '  *  Had. 
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that  ahe  mighty  with  but  one  soft  word^  be  as  well  with  the 
qneen  as  ever^  and  overthrow  all  her  enemies  at  once ;  but 
that  she  refused  to  go,  though  her  lodgings  were  on  the  same- 
floor  as  the  queen's,  and  added  some  veiy  disrespectful  words 
of  the  queen,  and  of  her  new  favourite,  which  being  related  to 
her  majesty,  put  an  end  to  fdl  manner  of  affection  between 
fliem.' 

The  rage  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  against  the  queen, 
for  having  given  her  places  to  the  duchess  of  Somerset,  and 
at  that  lady  for  having  accepted  them,  was  too  blind  to  permit 
h&  to  perceive  then,  that  the  duchess  of  Somerset,  although 
fifom  different  motives,  was  pursuing  the  same  track  as  her« 
self,  of  active  enmity  to  the  line  of  Stuart.  The  letters  of 
Sarah  of  Marlborough  are  replete  with  mockery  of  the  duchess 
of  Somerset  and  the  queen,  and  of  the  means  whereby  that 
hdy  gained  the  royal  feivour.  The  queen's  vice-chamberlain 
furnished  the  intelligence.  This  functionary  declared,  '^  that 
ever  since  the  queen's  widowhood,  the  duchess  of  Somerset, 
whenever  she  saw  the  queen  look  dull  or  thoughtful,  used  to 
exclaim,  ''  My  queen,  you  must  not  think  always  of  the  poor 
prince  !"'  The  duchess  of  Marlborough  chose  to  affirm  that 
the  qneen  had  neither  affection  nor  regret  for  her  lost  spouse ; 
and  declared,  at  the  same  time,  "  that  to  look  gently,  and  talk 
insipidly  at  the  queen's  basset  or  ombre-tables,  was  all  that  her 
majesty  required  in  any  person's  whole  course  of  life."  For 
the  first  of  these  excellences  the  fierce  duchess  was  certainly 
little  qualified. 

Fortunately  for  the  new  ministry,  a  fresh  cause  of  com- 
idaint  was  discovered  by  the  queen  against  the  duchess  of 
Marlborough.  The  new  palace  built  by  the  latter,  on  the 
ground  the  queen  had  granted  her  at  St.  James's,  was  com* 
jdeted,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  live  side  by  side,  just  as  the 
final  rupture  took  place  which  separated  their  hves  for  ever. 
The  duchess  relinquished  her  apartments  in  St.  James's-palace, 
and,  according  to  the  queen's  account,  who  walked  through 
the  suite  after  her  retreat,  she  left  that  part  of  the  palace, 

'  Hinatei  of  the  Kegotiations  of  M.  Memager  at  the  Court  of  England. 
•  CkiRoqpandenoe  of  the  DiicbeM  of  Marihovovgfa. 
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wLich  Imd  been  her  head-quarters  for  years,  in  a  state  as  if  il 
had  he&x  sacked  by  a  destnidive  enemy^ — ^the  locks  torn 
off  the  doors,  marble  slabs  forced  oat,  and  looking-glasses  and 
pictures  rent  from  tilieir  panels.  The  queen  stopped  the  in- 
stalments of  money  for  completing  Blenheim-house  at  Wood- 
stock, declaring  ^'tha^  as  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  had 
dilapidated  her  hotise,  [namely,  St.  James's-palace,]  she  wovild 
not  build  her  one/'  A  very  elaborate  defence  firom  these 
chaiges  was  penned  by  the  duchess.  On  which  side  tlie 
truth  rests,  it  is  difficult  to  determine;  but  it  is  indeed 
strange,  that  the  queen,  with  afiairs  of  vital  importance  cb 
her  mind,  should  have  leisure  to  make  a  personal  inves- 
tigation into  the  state  in  which  the  dudiess  had  left  her 
lodgings.* 

Lord  Dartmouth  asked  the  queen,  ''How  her  majesty 
would  be  pleased  to  have  her  servants  live  with  him,  [the 
duke  of  Marlborough,]  after  his  return  firom  the  campaign  ?" 
The  queen  replied,  "  That  would  depend  on  his  behaviour  to 
hcr.^' — "  I  am  sure,''  rgoined  lord  Dartmouth,  "  that  it  will 
be  all  submission,  since  other  means  had  proved  totally  inef- 
fectual; and,"  asked  his  lordship,  ''is  your  majesty  proof 
against  that  ?"— "  Yes,"  mid  the  queen, "  I  am.**  When  the 
queen  had  had  an  interview  with  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  sbe 
told  lord  Dartmouth  that  his  demeanour  was  submissive,  as 
he  had  foretold;  "  only  lower,"  added  her  majesty,  "  thm  it 
was  possible  to  imagine." 

"  The  duke  of  Marlborough  soon  visited  lord  Dartmoutii, 
for  the  purpose  of  propitiating  him  for  regaining  the  &vDnr 
of  the  queen;  'reminded  him  of  his  relationship,  and  hoped 
he  would  do  him,  on  that  account,  all  good  offices  with  her 
majesty,  who,  he  knew,  had  entire  confidence  in  lord  Dart- 
mouth, which  he  was  sincerely  glad  to  see.  He  lamented,'^ 
and  the  sincerity  of  that  lamentation  was  unquestionable,^* 
'the  strange  conduct  of  his  wife,  but  declared,  wilhal,  there 
was  no  help  for  that,  and  a  man  must  bear  a  good  deal  to 
lead  a  quiet  life  at  home  !'"'    His  confessions  of  the  fiinlts  of 

^CoxeMSS. 
*  Lord  DMrtaicmtli't  Notes  to  Boniefs  Own  'Ram,  vol.  tL  p.  & 
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bis  better  half  did  not  porevent  his  own  diMfniwl  from  the 
commaQd  he  had  sustained  with  such  invariable  sooeess.  In* 
quiries  were  instituted,  at  the  same  time,  oonceming  vast 
floms  he  had  appropriated  by  the  sale  of  commissions/ — a  bad 
practice^  which  first  appears  in  his  government  of  the  military 
forces  of  Great  Britain ;  likewise  of  the  enormous  bribes  and 
per-centages  received  by  him  from  the  Jew  contractors  for  the 
soldiers'  bread  and  clothing.  The  soldiers  of  the  regiments 
that  had  xetmrnedy  threw  away  their  jackets  and  dothing  over 
the  wall  of  the  queen's  garden  at  St.  James's-palaoe.  Tra> 
dition  says  they  were  brought  to  Anne,  who  wept  at  seeing 
the  flimsy  rags  which  the  avarice  of  the  generalissimo  and  his 
Jew  contractors  had  provided  lor  the  common  men  to  abide 
the  damp  and  aguish  seasons  of  the  Low  Countries.  The 
amy  was  consigned  by  the  queen  to  the  care  of  the  duke  of 
Qrmondei  whose  commission  was^  not  to  gain  victories,  but  to 
keep  the  British  forces  in  a  state  of  armed  neutrality  until 
tlie  peace  was  amduded. 

The  incorrigible  sycophancy  of  Anne's  courtierB,  in  paying 
bcmage  to  Abigail  Masham  by  way  of  propitiating  the  queen, 
greatly  disgusted  her  majesty,  who  confided  her  feelings  oa 
the  subject  to  lord  DartmoutL  That  nobleman  had  been 
dqputed  by  the  tory  ministry  to  request  the  queen  to  make 
dl's  husband,  Mr.  Masham,  a  peer.  The  proposition 
very  distasteful  to  queen  Anne,  who  thus  readied  to  lord 
Dartmouth :  ''  I  never  had  the  least  intention  to  make  a  great 
lady  of  Abigail  Masham ;  for  by  so  doing  I  should  lose  a 
useful  servant  about  my  person,  few  it  would  give  offence  for 
«  peeress  to  sleep  on  the  floor,  and  do  all  sorts  ci  inferior 
ofBces.''*  But  as  Abigail  was  related  to  Harley  as  well  as  to 
lady  Marlborough,  that  rising  statesman  wished  to  lose  the 
memory  of  her  former  servitude  to  lady  Bivers  under  the 
hlaie  of  a  peeress's  coronet ;  the  measure  was  therefore  per* 

'  £v^^'i  IKary,1691,zemwks  on  the  ^ignoe  and  disnuMa  of  Maribormq^ 
Muiy  indicatioiui  oocor  throoghoat  tbeir  OGrre^pondeiioe,  that  the  duke,  and  evea 
ike  docheM,  of  Mariboroogh  pnnood  this  had  pracUoe  fx  their  priTito  benefit^ 
in  their  pnwperity  during  the  war  in  the  reign  of  Anne.  The  hribee  from  ths 
Jew  eontracton  were  admowledged  by  Marttxntragb^  hat  were  called  hj  him 
^enitomarx  perqiddtea." 

*  Lord  Dartmonth'e  Kotee  to  Bnmet^  toL  vi  p.  89. 
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Bisted  in^  despite  of  the  queen's  sensible  objections.  At  last, 
her  majesty  consented  to  the  exaltation  of  the  hmnble  AbigaO, 
on  condition  that  she  remained  her  dresser.  Lord  Dart- 
mouth's description  of  Mrs.  Masham's  disposition  is  that  of 
an  avowed  enemy.  *'She  was/'  he  says,  "exceeding  mean 
and  vulgar  in  her  manners,  of  a  veiy  unequal  temper,  child- 
ishly exceptions  [captious]  and  passionate The  queen  told 

me,''  continues  lord  Dartmouth,  "  that  I  was  not  in  her  good 
graces,  (which  I  did  not  know  before,)  because  I  lived  divilhr 
with  the  duchess  of  Somerset,^  which,  her  majesty  inter- 
polated, *  she  hoped  I  would  continue  to  do,  without  minding' 
Mrs.  Masham's  ill  humours.'  At  last,  Abigail  grew  veiy  rude 
to  me,  of  which  I  took  no  notice.  The  queen  gave  me  a 
hint  of  her  suspicion,  that  she  or  her  sister  always  listoied 
at  the  door  when  I  had  a  conference  with  her  majesty.* 
Abigail  likewise  showed  some  disrespects  to  the  duchess  of 
Somerset,  which  gave  the  queen  a  notion  of  making  ha:  a 
lady  of  the  bedchamber,  and  thus  laying  her  down  softly.*^ 
None  of  the  anecdotes  of  Abigail  Masham,  drawn  either  bj 
the  friends  or  foes  of  her  party,  in  any  point  agree  with  the 
Abigail  Masham  of  S^vift,  who  wrote  letters  in  a  much  better 
style  than  either  of  her  magnificent  mistresses,  the  Marl- 
borough duchess  or  the  English  queen.  If  we  may  judge  by 
them,  her  education  had  been  superior  to  both.*  The  minds 
of  all  people  were  in  the  utmost  excitement  in  r^ard  to 
whether  the  queen  would  retain  her  friends  of  the  house  of 
Somerset,  and  form  a  ministry  with  the  Somers'  division  of 
the  whigs.  Mesnager  expressed  his  fears  to  the  queen,  that 
the  duchess  of  Somerset  was  adverse  to  the  peace;  queen 
Anne  replied,  "Oh,  I'll  warrant  you;  I'll  answer  for  her  !'* 

Great  watchfulness  prevailed  for  the  moment  when  the 
duke  of  Somerset  was  to  appear  in  his  equipage,  with  his 
people  in  his  own  yellow  Uveries  instead  of  those  of  the 
queen,  which  his  suite  wore  because  he  was  the  queen's 
master  of  the  horse.'     At  last  the  duke  resigned,  but  the 

Lord  Dartmouth's  Notes  to  Bnniet,  vol.  tL  p.  88. 
Her  letters  in  tbe  Swift  CorrcspoDdcnce  are  the  best  then^ 

*  Swift's  Joonul. 


^een  still  continued  intractable  to  the  advice  of  her  ministers. 
The  \rhig  duchess  bore  the  blame,  and  the  whole  venom  of 
Hkd  tory  party  was  turned  against  her;  she  was,  however,  by 
BO  means  adverse  to  the  peace,  but  violently  against  all  relent* 
ings  of  the  queen's  heart  in  favour  of  her  brother.     What* 
ever  Mesnager,  Gualtier,  and  the  countess  of  Jersey,  assisted 
by  Abigail  Masham^  did  in  his  behalf  on  one  side,  was  reversed* 
by  the  duchess  of  Somerset  on  the  other.     In  the  midst  of 
the  disputes  between  the  queen  and  her  ministers  relative  to 
the  duchess  of  Somerset  retaining  office.  Swift  wrote  a  bitter 
hbel,  which  he  called  a  ''  Windsor  Prophecy.'^    He  read  it  to 
Mrs.  Masham^  who  had  the  good  sense  to  entreat  him  to 
suppress  it^  sayiug  ''that  she  knew  the  queen,  she  likewise' 
knew  the  dudiess  of  Somerset^  and  she  was  convinced  he 
would  injure  himself  and  his  party  by  its  publication.'^     Her 
lemonstranoe  is  recorded  by  Swift  himself,'  and  it  stands  in 
contradiction  to  the  abuse  levelled  against  Abigail  Masham 
fnr  ignorance  and  want  of  sense.     As  there  is  no  maHce  Uke 
party  malignity,  nothing  could  restrain  the  great  litenuy 
diampion  of  the  tories  from  attacking  the  duchess  of  Somerset, 
in  every  point  in  which  he  thought  he  could  grieve  or  de- 
grade her.     In  his  hbel  on  the  queen's  new  favourite,  he  was. 
not  ashamed  of  making  ungenerous  use  of  the  accident  of  her' 
hair  being  red,  and  of  the  misfortunes  of  her  early  youth. 

The  duchess  of  Somerset's  hatred  to  the  lineal  royal  £eimily 
of  Stuart  was  bitter  and  unceasiDg ;  the  ground  was,  because 
Charles  II«  had  placed  his  illegitimate  son  above  the  lofty 
line  of  Percy,  by  giving  him  the  title  of  duke  of  Northumber- 
land :  she  had  been  married  at  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age  to* 
lord  Ogle,  the  son  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  (according  to 
the  old  evil  practice  of  giving  in  wedlock  heiresses  of  great' 
property).  It  may  be  supposed  her  inclinations  were  not 
eoDsulted  in  her  matrimonial  destination ;  but  her  first  bride- 
groom  or  purchaser  died,  and  left  her  a  widow  at  thirteen, 
when  her  mother  and  her  guardians  fell  out  furiously,  at  the 
disposing  of  her  a  second  time  as  the  Percy  heiress.  The 
unfortunate  child  wore  widow's  mourning  at  the  court  of 

^Swift'fl  JoonML 
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C3iarles  11.^  and.  received  the  appellation  of  la  iriUe  hhiiHre^ 
She  excited,  by  her  great  wealth  and  moumfbl  aj^pearanoe^ 
some  interest^  although  she  had  no  pretensions  to  beauty.  Her 
guardian  made  her  many  a  commoner,  of  immense  weattb, 
Thomas  Thynne,  c^  Longleat-hall,  when  her  mother,  the 
dowager-countess  of  Ncnthumberland,  mudi  enn^ed  at  bis 
oonduct,  escaped  with  her  to  the  continent,  until  she  became 
of  l^al  age.  At  Brussels^  the  dbild  in  weeds  waa  seen  bj 
the  handflomft  count  Koningsmark,  a  German  soldier  of  rank, 
possessed  of  little  property,  and  less  reputation.  The  Pengr 
heiress  was  not  fourte^i  when  this  fortune-hunter  marked  her 
as  his  prey.  He  had  heard  that  her  mother  and  herself  de- 
tested ike  engagement  she  had  been  forced  into,  and  to  make 
the  field  dear  for  his  own  pretensions,  he  yerj  deliberate 
Ikired  three  assassins,  who  shot  Mr.  Thynne  in  his  caniage  ia 
the  Haymarket.  The  ctrcumstance  is  curiously  and  minutdjr 
represented  oa  Thynne's  monument  in  Westminster-abb^* 
Every  species  of  rumour  was  raised  oonoeming  the 
nation  at  the  time  of  its  perpetration,  excepting  the  vile 
•of  imjdicating  an  unfortunate  child,  who  would  have  been  m 
victim  either  to  the  profligate  who  had  bought  her  with  her 
lands,  or  the  guihy  foreign  adventurer  who  murdered  hinu 
Thib  noble  child,  thus  a  widow  twice  before  she  was  fourteen 
was  finally  married  to  the  duke  of  Somerset,  who  possessed  m 
greater  dare  of  pride  than  wealth.  When  old  enoogh  to 
take  the  responsibihty  of  her  own  actions,  the  duchess  ot 
Somerset  was  respected  for  the  propriety  of  her  conduct,  and 
was  considered  one  of  the  most  virtuous  matrons  at  the  couit 
<if  queen  Mary. 

It  suited  Swift's  party*pen  to  make  out  the  dudiess  at 
Somerset  an  assassin  at  fourteen,  and  he  trusted  to  find  paiti- 
aans  willing  to  betieve  him,  or  at  least  to  pretend  to  do  so^ 
when  he  thus  attacked  her  in  his  Windscxr  Prc^ecy  by  a 
string  of  ill-conditioned  puns,  addressed  to  the  royal  widow 
<m  the  throne : — 

"  Engkiid,  dear  Eoglaad !  if  I  mdentoBd, 
Bewave  of  ettmds^  firook  KorthwnberiAsd. 


^  The  red  hair  of  th«  dachev  of  Somerwti 
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CSurrott  town  tbin  [^Thynme]  a  deeper  root  may  get^ 

If  so  be  they  are  in  sammer  set,  [^Somersef] ; 

Their  cnmiing^ii  mark  [^Konin^ftmarif]  thon,  for  I  have  been  told. 

They  oMOMtiM^  when  yofoaa^  and  poiaon  when  old. 

Boot  out  those  corrota,  O  thon !  whose  mime» 

Spelled  backward  and  forward,  is  always  the  same." 

This  was  Anna;  for  the  queen  occasionany^  like  her  great 
grandmother^  Anne  of  Denmark^  accented  her  name  in  two 
aylhihles^  firom  whence  her  medallists  and  poets  called  her 
Anna.  These  verses  proceed  to  recommend  Mrs.  Masham  to 
fin  the  place  of  the  unfortunate  lady^  whose  carrotty  lodes 
formed  the  refrain  of  this  evil  lyric : — 

^  And  keep  close  to  thee  always  that  name» 
Which,  spelled  backwards  and  forwards,  m  almoti  the  Mne;* 
And  £ngland»  wonldat  tbon  be  happy  stilly 
Buy  those  earroU  nnder  a  Sill.*** 

The  widced  wit  who  wrote  this  whimsical  lampoon^  showed 
it  to  Mrs.  Masham  again  when  it  was  in  print ;  but  the  alarm 
of  the  cautious  courtier  increased^  and  she  entreated  him  still 
more  earnestly  to  suppress  it,  as  an  attack  on  the  duchess  of 
Somerset  would  deeply  anger  the  queen.  The  author  affected 
to  stop  the  printing  of  it ;  but  the  attempt  made  the  squib 
ran  like  wildfire,  and  it  very  soon  readied  the  person  it  was 
aimed  at^  who  laid  it  by,  biding  her  time  of  showing  it  to  the 
queen. 

Meantime,  a  compromise  was  effected  between  her  majesty 
and  her  new  ministry.  The  tories  agreed  that  the  duchess 
of  Somerset  was  to  remain  in  office ;  and  the  queen  yielded  a 
point  in  contest  with  them,  by  permitting  the  creation  of  the 
twelve  new  peefs,  which  carried  the  measures  of  her  ministers 
IB  the  house  of  lords.  They  were  gazetted  December  28, 1711 : 
Mrs.  Masham^s  husband  being  one  of  this  batch,  became  in 
consequence  a  peer  of  Oreat  Britain.  Samuel  Masham's 
chums  to  this  honour  were  not  very  distinguished,  independ- 
ently of  the  personal  services  the  queen  had  experienced  from 
his  better  half .  The  bitter  p^  of  the  duchess  of  Mariboroog^ 
does  not  greatly  exaggerate,  when  she  thus  describes  the 
Booentity  of  the  new  peer :  "  Mr.  Masham,  in  so  long  a  war^ 

1  Meaning  astatimaie,  *  HuahatOm 

*  The  ftma J  name  of  Mrs.  Masham. 
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though  made  a  general,  I  believe  never  saw  fire  in  his  life. 
He  always  attended  his  wife,  and  the  queen's  basset-table, 
being  at  court  upwards  of  twenty  years,  being  a  soft,  good* 
natured,  insignificant  man,  always  making  low  bows  to  every 
body,  and  ready  to  skip  to  open  a  door/'* 

Queens'  pockets,  from  the  days  of  Elizabeth  to  Anne,  were 
mysterious  repositories,  within  whose  diplomatic  folds  reposed 
the  destinies  and  advancements  of  the  gentles  and  peers  of 
the  land,  '^I  never  was  so  much  surprised,"  saith  one  of 
the  reminiscences  of  Lord  Dartmouth/  '^  as  when  the  queeu 
drew  a  list  of  twelve  lords  out  of  her  pocket,  and  ordered  me 
to  bring  warrants  for  them,  there  not  having  been  the  least 
intimation  before  it  was  to  be  put  in  execution^  I  asked  her, 
'  If  her  majesty  designed  to  have  them  all  made  at  once  ?' 
Her  majesty  answered  by  inquiring,  'If  lord  Dartmouth 
made  exceptions  to  the  legality  of  the  measure?' — ^'No/ 
replied  his  lordship ;  '  only  as  to  its  expediency.'  The  queea 
rejoined,  that  '  She  had  made  fewer  lords  than  any  of  her 
predecessors;'  and  added,  'You  see,  my  lord,  that  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  and  the  whigs  do  all  they  can  to  distress  me; 
therefore  I  must  do  what  I  can  to  help  myself.'  I  told  her 
majesty,  that  '  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  tell  her  my  appre* 
hensions,  as  well  as  to  execute  her  commands.'  The  queen 
thanked  me,  and  said,  that  '  She  Uked  the  measure  as  little 
as  I  did ;  yet  found  not  that  any  one  could  propose  a  better 
expedient.'  "*  Three  peers'  eldest  sons  were  called  by  writ 
to  the  house  of  lords  in  this  extraordinary  creation;  nine  com* 
moners  made  up  the  twelve  peerages,  whose  portentous  ap- 
pearance, out  of  her  majesty's  pocket,  had  startled  lord  Dart- 
mouth. 

It  has  been  shown,  that  the  preliminaries  of  the  peace  with 


1  Inedited  letter  of  the  duchess  of  Marlhorough,  Coxe  MSS.  Masham  wm^  in 
point  of  descent,  of  a  very  different  degree  finom  hii  wife.  He  was,  in  fact;  a 
remote  kinsman  of  the  queen,  by  legitimate  danent  firom  Qeorge  FlantagcDet; 
duke  of  Clarence^  thro:igU  the  illustrious  Margaret  countess  of  Salisbnry.  Ha 
was  a  representative  of  the  ill-fated  and  persecuted  line  oi  Fol&~See  Bmrkels 
Extinct  Peerage.  Mashnm  was  very  poor,  bdng  the  eighth  son  of  a  mined 
cavalier  baronet ;  but  his  descent  rendered  his  wife  ell^ble  to  any  coort-office  in 
the  gift  of  the  crown. 

0  Lord  Dartmouth's  Notes  to  Burnet's  Own  Times^  voL  vL  p.  87.  '  Ibid 
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fmnoe  had  been  received  by  the  queen  as  early  as  October; 
bat  BO  danse  in  the  articles  had  mentioned  her  expatriated 
brother  or  sister,  neither  what  was  to  become  of  the  queen^ 
her  father's  widow,  and  the  English  colony  of  emigrants  at  St. 
Oennains.    All  the  Jacobites,  whose  party  force  in  England 
had  aided  queen  Anne  to  break  the  chains  of  the  fisunily  junta, 
w^e  i^hast  at  this  contempt;  and  they  bitterly  blamed,  and 
eren  threatened,  the  envoy,  Mesnager,  with  bringing  on  his 
own  head  the  wrath  of  his  monarch,  Louis  XIV.    One  of  his 
coUeagues,  abbe  Gualtier,  dechuped,  that  '^  if  he  could  but  have 
a  private  conference  with  queen  Anne,  or  liberty  to  speak  his 
mind  to  her,  though  others  were  present,  he  washable  to  ^ve 
her  such  an  account  of  the  dying  expressions  of  her  father, 
James  II.,  in  r^ard  to  the  prince  of  Wales  being  really  her 
brother,  that  her  majesty  could  never  enjoy  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  without  she  surrendered  the  crown  of  Great  Britain 
to  him  whose  right  it  was.''     The  enthusiasm  of  the  abbe  by 
no  means  suited  the  policy  of  Mesnager,  who,  according  to 
his  own  account,  forthwith  read  the  poor  priest  a  severe  pri- 
vate lecture  '^  on  his  departure  from  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
Boman-catholic  church,  by  daring  to  give  out  that  queen 
Anne,  as  a  heretic,  could  ever  enjoy  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
kt  her  conduct  be  whatsoever  it  might;"* — a  good  proof,  if 
any  more  were  needed,  that  worldly-minded  statesmen  usually 
surpass  in  bigotry  the  priesthood:  a  harder  worldling  than  the 
dipbmatist  Mesnager  cannot  easily  be  found.    Notwithstand- 
ing the  brow-beating  of  his  principal,  abb6  Oualtier  tried  to 
introduce  the  subject  he  had  at  heart  to  some  of  the  queen's 
ministers;  '' but,"  adds  Mesnager,  ''they  would  not  so  much 
as  stay  in  the  room  when  the  young  king's  [James  Stuarf  s] 
name  was  mentioned."     Mesnager  was  the  less  anxious  to 
introduce  the  name  of  the  expatriated  prince,  even  in  the 
secret  articles  of  peace,  because  he  declares  that  his  sovereign, 
Louis  XIV.,  had  used  this  expression :  ''  If  queen  Anne  in- 
sists on  it,  you  must  give  him  up  to  his  fortune.     We  most 
not  be  ruined  on  his  account, — you  under^stand  me?"  which 
last  sentence  the  king  of  France  repeated  more  than  once. 

of  Negotiatkni  of  M.  Henager,  p.  X09. 
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l%ere  is  no  doabt  that  this  gexieral  agreement  to  drop  all 
mention  of  tiie  queen's  broAer  greally  fiualitBted  the  ptogfcw 
of  the  treaty. 

The  Jacobite  ladies  in  the  queen's  household  irere  utteriy 
discontented  with  tiie  manner  in  which  Hie  interest  of  their 
prince  had  been  nullified  in  the  treaty.  Lady  Jersey^  and 
perhaps  lady  Windielsea,  had  so  much  to  say  on  tiie  8ub|eet 
to  Mesnager,  that  he  thought  proper  to  urge  to  the  notde 
official  (by  whom  he  was  usually  introduced  to  the  quee&'k 
presence)  the  same  argum^its  that  Oualtier  had  prcqpoeed  to 
propound  to  her  majesty;  on  which  the  nobleman  assured 
him,  that  if  the  exhortations  were  urged  to  her  of  her  fiitber 
on  his  death-bed,  ''  queen  Anne  would  have  something  Teiy 
pertinent  to  answer/'  Mesnager  observed,  '^that  so  tavA 
as  this  peace  was  discussed  by  the  queen,  there  must  be  sonae 
moment  or  oth^  when  she  mentioned  her  brother ;  and  tibat 
nothing  could  be  more  i-propoa  than  at  such  time  to  ask  her 
majesty  what  her  pleasure  was  ?  and  how  she  would  please  to 
have  him  dispose  of  himself?"  The  nobleman  assured  him, 
**  that  although  reasonable  as  well  as  natural,  yet  he  knew  not 
whether  it  could  be  done;  but  if  sudi  an  opportunity  presented, 
he  would  let  him  know."^  Five  or  six  days  passed  away,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  a  message  came  to  invite  Mesnager  to 
sup  with  that  nobleman,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  by  others  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  but  evidendy 
u  step  lower  in  the  peerage.  Many  circumstances  point  at 
lord  Delawarr/  "  He  told  me,"  said  Mesnager, '' '  that  he  bad 
just  been  drinking  tea  in  the  apartments  of  a  lady  very  near 
the  queen,  [evidently  indicating  lady  Masham,]  which  lady 
had  been  very  fineely  discussing  the  lately  signed  prehminaries 
of  peace,  and  I  think,  M.  de  Mesnager,'  continued  he,  *  that 
you  and  her  should  have  a  conference,  for,  by  my  fiiith !  tbe 
women  dare  say  any  thing.' "  He  then  continued  repeating 
to  Mesnager  the  words  of  the  Jacobite  lady.  "My  lord,** 
said  she,  '^  I  cannot  make  out  these  dark  things  you  call  pr^ 

^  MinateB  of  Negotiatioii  of  M.  Mesnager,  pp.  254-SSO. 
*  Acoording  to  Swift's  Journal,  this  nobleraan  had  succeeded  lord  Jersey  m 
lord  chamberlain  of  the  household.     He  mentions  him,  in  a  discontented 
«  as  one  who  would  do  no  good  to  anj  party ." 
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Smhariet.  I  wish  yoa  ooold  read  me  a  fectaro  of 
vpoQ  them.^ — ''Lend,  madam T'  replied  MesDiger's  fineod, 
oontinnixig  the  xuonrativey  ^  yea  are  a  better  pohticiaa  than 
L^ — ''Not  I/'  answered  lady  Madiam;  ^ I  am  all  in  the 
dark  about  them/' — "  Camiot  yoa  stay  till  they  exphdn  them- 
selves?''  To  this  she  replied,  laughing,  ''We  women,  you 
bow,  my  lord,  love  to  come  at  the  Mairdssement." — ^^  Well, 
madam,  wheie  is  your  difiEicolty?''  Here  she  answered  softly, 
^ Why,  what  is  it  yon  mean  to  do  with  the  Pretender? — so, 
moDsieiir  Mesnager,  yon  know  he  is  called  anxmg  oar  people, 
and  sometimes  not  by  hip  worst  enemies^  if  company  be  pre^ 
tent''  The  noble  lord,  who  does  not  seem  to  be  the  most 
valiant  of  his  species,  here  added  to  Mesnager,  ''  that  he  was 
not  a  Utde  startled;  for  there  weie  not  less  than  three  ladies 
present,  but  all  belonging  to  the  royal  household.'^ 

The  lady  then  proposed  that  some  ambiguity  should  be 
left  in  the  article  whidi  guaranteed  the  succession  to  the  line 
of  Hanover ;  and  that,  by  a  verbal  i^reementy  the  queen  and 
Louis  XIV.  should  construe  it  their  own  way,  if  they  saw 
occasion.  It  seems  that  this  qmbbling  mode  oi  arranging 
difficulties  had  already  been  proposed  by  Mesnager;  and  his 
noble  informer  assured  him,  *'  that  the  coincidence  veiy  much 
strudc  him  as  if  the  lady  and  himself  had  previously  compared 
notes,''  whidi  could  not  have  been  the  case,  as  lady  Masham 
was  at  that  time  unknown  to  the  French  envoy.  With  some 
passion  she  continued,  alluding  to  the  unfortunate  James 
Stuart,  ''  Will  ye  drive  him  about  the  world  as  a  vagabond? 
will  ye  oblige  the  king  of  France  to  do  nothing  for  him? 
will  ye  ruin  him  here  too?  and  will  ye  have  the  queen  starve 
her  own  brother?"  To  this  remonstrance^  the  nobleman  told 
Mesnager  he  replied, ''  I  did  not  think  she  was  so  serious  as 
I  found  she  was;"  that  *'  I  believed  she  would  allow  I  was  for 
starving  no  one ;  but  she  also  knew  on  irhat  ticklish  terms 
we  stood  in  Eng^d,  as  our  enemies  wanted  nothing  more  to 
let  loose  the  mob  upon  us  but  to  say  we  were  for  bringing  in 
the  Pretender."— '' Lord  i"  said  the  kdy,  half  merrily,  ''irfiat 
a  parcel  of  statesmen  the  queoi  has  here  I  Why,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  queen  herself  is  so  fiigfatened  every  now  and 
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.  then  at  the  whigs^  when  fill  yoti  men  are  so  bint-hearted !  1£ 
.ever  the  young  gentleman  does  come  here,  as  I  don't  questioii 
but  he  will,  I  hope  he  will  call  ye  all  to  account  for  a  pared 

of ^*     '^  Cowards  and  defectors/'  interposed  the   noble- 

.man ;  ''  you  had  as  good,  my  lady,  have  spoken  it  out.  Per- 
haps we  should  not  be  such  cowards,  if  the  queen  would  be 
.advised/^— r^'  Here  my  lord  broke  off  the  discourse,''  says  Mes- 
,nager ;  ^'  and  on  my  pressing  him  to  go  on,  he  owned  the 
.conversation  became  wholly  serious,  and  of  a  turn  that  would 
compromise  his  hberty  or  life.  Besides,"  he  continued,  **  the 
queen  came  into  the  room,  and  interrapted  us."' 

Of  course,  the  astute  French  diplomatist  became  the  more 
.eager  to  know  what  passed  after  queen  Anne  was  made  a 
.party  in  a  cliscussion  so  nearly  concerning  her  royal  dignity; 
and  after  due  entreaty,  his  informant  continued,  '^  that  at  the 
jnoment  the  Jacobite  lady  was  exclaiming  against  the  chenu 
lier  being  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  Dutch,  to  be  starved,  or 
worse, — adding,  louder  than  usual,  '  Can  you  think,  my  lord, 
but  the  queen  must  have  many  thoughts  of  this  kind  ?  Can 
ahe  be  easy  regarding  her  own  brother?' — just  as  she  re- 
peated the  word  '  brother,'  the  queen  came  into  the  room. 
'What!'  said  her  majesty  to  the  lady  Masham,  'are  yoa 
always  talking  politics  ?' — ^  Lord,  madam,'  replied  the  lady, 
mernly,  'here^s  my  lord,' — naming  him  to  the  queen, — 
f  turned  whig.' — '  I  cannot  think  that,'  observed  her  majesty. 
f  He's  turned  cruel  and  barbarous;  and  that,'  exclaimed  the 
lady,  'is,  I  think,  the  same  thing.' — 'What  is  the  nmtter?' 
asked  the  queen.  '  Nay,  madam,  it  is  all  before  your  majesfy, 
in  the  fine  new  preliminaries  here."'  By  which  it  may  be 
supposed  that  some  copies  had  been  printed  or  circolated 
among  the  ministers  and  officials  of  the  palace ;  it  is  certain 
that  they  were  disseminated  over  the  country  in  a  very  few 
hours  after  the  queen  had  announced  her  approval  at  her 
supper  at  Windsor-castle.  "  The  preliminaries  have  been  the 
dispute,"  continued  the  lady  to  the  queen.  "  I  tell  my  lord, 
here,  that  they  are  so  worded,  that  they  will  neither  let  your 
nugesty  do  any  thing  for  a  certain  person,  or  do  it  thonselves. 

'  Kinutes  by  Mesnoger. 
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I  suppose  tliey  would  be  rid  of  Ilim  at  anjr  rate.  I  irish  th^ 
would  tell  your  xnajestj  what  to  do  with  him/'  The  answer 
of  Anne  is  too  characteristic  of  her  phraseology,  as  well  as  of 
her  modes  of  thinking,  to  permit  a  doubt  that  she  uttered  the 
xerj  words :  '^  I  can  never  get  one  of  them  so  much  as  to 
speak  of  him/'  said  the  queen,  ''  or  to  answer  fne  a  question 
al)OUt  him ;  and  I  don't  press  them,  but  I  hope  they  will  do 
as  becomes  them*^ 

The  nobleman  who  narrated  this  extraordinary  scene  to 
Mesnager  here  thought  proper  to  interpose,  and  without  no- 
ticing the  remarkable  words  the  queen  had  uttered,  made  a 
diversion  in  her  favour  by  addressing  the  Jacobite  lady; 
^  Madam,  you  complain  of  the  ministers  doing  nothing  im 
that  affair;  perhaps  you  do  not  know  what  is  offered  by  some 
persons  at  this  very  time?" — ''Not  I,  indeed,"  rephed  the 
lady.  ^'  All  things  are  so  locked  up  with  my  lord  treasureit^ 
[Harley  earl  of  Oxford,]  that  we  hear  nothing.  Lord  trea- 
aoier  is  so  tneommurdcable,  that  all  the  queen  herself  gets 
from  him  amounts  to  little  more  than,  'Be  easy,  madam ;  be 
eaqr!    Things  in  general  go  well.' " 

The  nobleman  then  told  Mesnager  that  he  addressed  to 
the  queen  these  words :  "  Madam,'  your  majesty  knows  that 
M.  Mesnager  is  still  in  town ;  he  desires  nothing  more  tham 
to  talk  fredy  to  you  of  this  matter,  [vie.  of  the  affairs  of  her 
brother].  It  is  quite  true,  as  lady  Masham  says,  that  your 
ministers  are  afraid  of  meddlmg  with  it.  He  says, '  that  he 
has  something  of  very  great  importance  to  offer  about  it,  and 
thinks  it  hard  that,  after  the  prdiminaries  of  peace  are  settled, 
no  one  will  give  him  an  audience  on  the  rest.'  Kyonr  majesty 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  him,  here  is  lady  Masham,  who  would 
1)6  the  best  plenipotentiary  in  this  affair.  I'll  bring  monsieor 
Mesnager  to  wait  upon  her  here  in  her  apartments." — "  With 
all  my  heart,"  returned  the  lady,  "  if  her  majesty  here  will 
give  me  leave.  I  won't  be  afraid,  as  all  yon  politicians  are,  so 
that  you  ndther  dare  speak  nor  hear." — **  I  think,"  observed 
the  queen,  "there  can  be  no  harm  in  this,  any  more  than  ie 
the  preliminaries,  to  hear  what  they  offer." — ^"This  was  the 
conclusion  of  the  dialogue,"  continued  Mesnagei^s  informasit^ 

YOL.  VITI.  o  o 
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adding^  significantly^  *'  I  donbt  not  that  the  next  time  I  see 
the  queea^  she  will  ask  '  if  I  have  brought  700^  and  where 
you  are  ?'  for  she  seema  mighly  willing  to  talk  of  the  busi- 
ness,''* 

''  I  told  him/'  resumes  Mesnager^  in  commenting  on  the 
discourse  with  the  queen,  ^'  that  he  had  done  me  only  justice 
in  teUing  the  queen  that  I  desired  nothing  more  than  to  talk 
fireely  of  that  aflfair,  [the  destination  of  the  Pretender];  and 
as  the  women  had  so  much  more  courage  than  the  men,  I 
should  be  as  glad  of  a  female  plenipotentiajy  as  of  any  other. 
Only  I  desired  the  favour  of  being  called  to  a  conference  as 
fioon  as  possible,  because  the  time  drew  near  when  I  must  be 
gone,  as  the  king  of  France  had  done  me  the  honour  of  nam- 
ing me  for  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  at  the  approaching 
treaty  to  be  held  at  Utrecht."  The  nobleman  replied,  '*  that 
he  was  in  earnest  in  naming  lady  Masham  to  Mesnager,  for  in 
truth,  for  his  own  part,  he  did  not  care  to  venture.  Aa  fiur  the 
women,  they  feared  nobody ;  and  that  whatever  was  said  to 
her,  would  be  soonest  carried  to  the  queen.  Nay,"  be  adde^ 
''perhaps  you  may  sometimes  see  the  queen  herself  on  the 
occasion."— ->''  It  was  not  long,"  continues  Mesnager,' ''  after 
this,  that  he  carried  me  to  court,  where  I  followed  him 
through  several  apartments.  At  last  we  were  stopped,  by  the 
queen  chancing  to  pass  out  of  her  drawing-room  into  her 
closet.  We  paid  our  obeisances  to  her  majesty,  and  passed 
on.  At  length  we  came  to  a  room,  where  was  a  table  by  the 
fire  and  a  large  easy  diair,  and  a  card^table  with  two  candles 
and  some  loose  cards  upon  it.  I  found  that  this  was  the 
apartment  of  the  lady  I  was  to  meet ;  that  there  had  been 
aome  ladies  at  cards  when  the  queen  came  in,  on  whidx  the 
ladies  all  fled ;  that  the  queen  had  sat  some  time  there,  and 
had  only  just  come  away  when  we  met  her.  The  lady  with 
whom  I  had  thei  afq^ointment  was  attending  the  queen,  but 
her  miyesty  seeing  his  lordahip  and  I  going  on  to  these  apart- 
ments^ had  sent  that  lady  to  meet  us,  by  whom  we  were  found 
in  possession  of  her  chamber.  When  her  kdyship  entered, 
my  noble  introducer,  I  perceived,  paid  her  the  greatest  respect, 

>Jfi]wtnofKceotistioabylLKani«er,pp.ae(M6d.  'Hiia. 
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vlucli,  tibottgh  it  gave  me  no  light  as  to  her  name  or  qualitj, 
jet  it  imported  that  she  was  a  person  fit  for  me  to  talk  with/^ 
meaning  on  the  subject  under  discussion  betveen  the  sove- 
ragns  of  Great  Britain  and  France. 

**  After  some  discourse/^  proceeds  Mesni^er^ ''  my  friend 

presented  me  to  her,  and  told  her  '  that  I  was  the  gentleman 

in  eommiflsicm  from  the  king  of  France ;  so  that  she  might 

pot  oonfidenoe  in  all  that  I  should  say,  and  that  the  court  at 

St.  Germains  were  very  anxious  about  the  share  they  should 

have  in  the  negotiations  as  to  the  chevalier/     The  lady  inter* 

mpted  him,  saying,  ^  Pray,  my  lord,  do  not  call  him  by  that 

barbaitms  name.     Call  him  by  any  thing  but  that  and  Pre* 

tender/ — *  Til  call  him  by  no  name  that  shall  offend  yon,' 

replied  the  nobleman ; '  indeed,  I  cannot  talk  of  him  at  all.    I 

refer  the  whole  to  this  honourable  person  and  yourself.^  With 

tiut  ebe  turned  to  me,  [Mesnager  J  and  told  me  that  die 

dhonld  be  glad  to  have  a  little  discourse  with  me  on  that 

head.     *  Lord  !'  exclaimed  she,  '  how  shy  these  politic  pec^le 

are  of  <me  another ;  they  are  frighted  at  shadows.     For  my 

part,  I  fear  nothing ;  PU  hear  whatever  you  can  say,  sir,  and 

do  whatever  I  can  for  Aim,     Call  him  by  what  name  you  will,' 

eontinned  she,  'is  he  not  our  queen's  brother?   I  know  him 

by  that  name,  <v  not  at  all  i'  and  with  these  words  she  made 

me  sit  down.     My  lord,  who  conducted  me,  withdrew  among 

tome  ladies  who  were  playing  cards  in  the  next  room,  and,'' 

continues  Mesnager,  ''  I  found  myself  alone  with  the  lady 

Masham.     I  was  at  a  loss  how  to  commence^  but  she  soon  lei 

me  know  Ihat  she  expected  no  ceremony.''    Probably  the  lady* 

plempote&tiary  imagined  that  the  Frendi  eaawoy  paused  out  of 

doubt  regarding  her  qualifications  for  the  important  office  with 

whidi  she  had  been  invested,  for  she  added,  with  some  tact, 

^ '  I  know  wdl  what  you  have  been  doing  here,  monsieur,  for 

I  have  been  always  with  the  queen  when  my  lord ^  has 

given  her  migesty  an  aocount  of  the  private  diaoourses  yon 
two  have  had,  for  this  is  the  room  into  whidi  the  quem  always 
letreated  to  hear  it.'     The  lady  then  related  to  me  several 

*  IVobablj  Jeney,  for  he  liad  been  the  prindpal  negotiator,  ontil  death  wHln 
^nw  him  foUmJIj  ttom  Ite  tnaty,  in  Angwt  IHXL 
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heads  of  our  discourses^  v/lnch.  convinced  me  that  what  ahe 
said  was  true/^     The  veneration  excited  in  the  French  envoj 
by  this  information  was  excessive;  after  rising  and  making 
the  confidante  of  the  queen  a  sufBcient  number  of  court-bowB, 
he  offered  to  show  her  his  credentials.     Lady  Masham  seemed 
to  have  been  embarrassed  by  the  offidousness  of  the  man. 
"  No^  by  no  means/'  she  repUed ;  ''  I  am  no  plenipotentiary. 
But  I  know  the  meaning  of  our  interview  is,  that  we  ahonld 
talk  of  the  poor  distressed  branch  of  the  royal  fEunily  in  exile 
in  your  country :  we  are  veiy  anxious  about  him/' — "  Madam,'' 
replied  Mesnager,  *'  the  chief  of  what  I  have  in  commissioa 
from  the  king  my  master  is,  to  know  what  is  her  majesty's 
pleasure  to  have  done  in  this  case." — *'  And  we  are  at  the 
greatest  loss  about  it  imaginable,"  said  lady  Masham.     "  tfe 
must  not  appear  to  have  the  least  concern  about  him;  we 
know  that  the  whigs  will  obUge  us  to  push  at  his  destmctioii, 
if  possible." — "  But,  madam,"  returned  Mesnager,  "  the  king 
hopes  you  will  not  go  to  such  a  length."     Upon  which  she 
drew  a  little  table  which  stood  by  her  nearer,  and  desired  hioi 
to  sit  down ;  for  the  poUte  envoy  had  risen  from  the  seal 
where  she  had  first  established  him,  in  order  to  peifonn  all 
the  bows  and  homages  he  deemed  due  to  the  confidante  of 
queen  Anne.     "  With  the  most  obUging  freedom,"  continues 
Mesnager,  *'  this  lady  told  me  '  that  she  was  glad  to  hare  aa 
opportunity  to  converse  with  me  on  this  tender  subject,  for  all 
the  ministers  were  afraid  to  speak  of  it,  even  in  private,  to  the 
queen  herself;  but  if  I  thought  fit  to  communicate  to  her 
what  I  was  charged  with  on  this  head,  she  could  assnre  me 
she  should  not  be  so  shy,  but  would  place  the  stat^nent 
before  her  majesty.'" 

The  chicanery  regarding  the  interpretation  of  the  Hano- 
Terian  succession-clause  in  the  articles  of  peace  was  all  the 
French  envoy  had  to  propose,  and  this  was  httle  to  the  satis* 
faction  of  the  favourite  of  queen  Anne.  The  cunning  diplo- 
matist urged  the  lady  to  make,  in  the  name  of  her  sovereign, 
some  communication  respecting  her  wishes  in  regard  to  the 
disinherited  heir  of  Great  Britain ;  and  the  lady,  with  more 
candour  than  beseemed  a  stateswoman,  urged  the  helplessness 
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of  her  royal  mistress^  and  the  cruelty  of  the  case.  Two  points 
Mesnager  submitted  to  her  consideration.  The  first  was, 
framing  the  article  of  peace  which  treated  of  the  succession  in 
so  ambiguous  a  manner,  ''that  it  should  either  refer  to  the 
house  of  Hanover  or  to  the  chevalier  St.  George,  as  queen 
Anne  and  Louis  XIV,  might  hereafter  determine/'  the 
other  was,  ''that  the  chevalier  might,  when  obliged  to 
withdraw  bom  France^  be  settled  in  some  country  or  state 
at  a  convenient  distance  both  from  France  and  England.'^ 
''  These/'  observed  the  queen's  confidante,  when  taking  leave 
of  Mesnager,  "  are  difficult  points  /'  and  she  added  "  that  she 
must  take  time  to  think  of  them,  but  she  would  have  another 
conference  in  a  day  or  two."  The  lady  then  called  the  noble 
lord,  *'  who/'  observes  Mesnager,  "  was  Vintroducteur  d^amboB^ 
ModeuTM  for  that  time,  to  go  out  with  me." 

In  the  interview  which  succeeded  in  the  course  of  three 
days  b^ween  lady  Masham  and  Mesnager,  they  discussed  the 
same  points  in  eveiy  possible  manner,  and  the  artful  nego* 
tiator  led  the  lady  to  the  consideration  of  Lorraine^  or  some 
place  on  the  Bhine,  as  the  ftiture  abode  of  the  chevalier- 
Liady  Masham,  who  seemed  to  state  frets  with  single-hearted- 
ness enough,  gave  the  following  picture  of  the  position  of  her 
royal  mistress,  of  which  no  one  can  deny  the  historical  accu« 
racy.  **  It  is,"  she  said,  "  the  present  unhappiness  of  the 
queen  to  possess  the  throne  of  her  brother,  to  which  she  had 
no  other  daim  than  what  the  poUtical  measures  of  the  state 
had  made  legal,  and  in  some  sort  necessary.  But  this/'  she 
added, ''  she  truly  believed,  gave  her  majesty  oftentimes  secret 
uneasiness.  Nor  was  it  all  the  misfortune.  By  the  same 
necessity  of  state  she  was  obliged,  not  only  against  her  dis* 
position,  but  even  against  her  principles,  to  promote  the  con* 
tinaance  of  her  usurpation,  not  only  beyond  her  own  life, 
bat  for  ever."  To  this  statement  lady  Masham  did  not  add^ 
(for  periiaps  she  did  not  know  the  fact,)  that  the  severest 
Bting  in  the  conscience  of  queen  Anne  must  have  been  her 
^participation  in,  and  perhaps  original  invention  of,  the  vile 
Cabehoods  that  were  more  injurious  to  her  brother  than  the 
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inevitable  necessity  of  cxefeding  him  from  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain  on  account  of  his  adherence  to  his  father's  religion ; 
for  there  is  dignity  in  suffering  for  conscience'  sake  whidi  is 
reverenced  by  the  "whole  world,  and  if  James  Stuart  wore  no 
crown,  he  was  at  the  same  time  exempt  from  the  cares  and 
anguish  of  royalty,  which  had  weighed,  from  time  immemo- 
rial, pecnharly  heavy  on  his  race.  Yet  he  had  been  doomed, 
by  the  machinations  of  falsifiers,  even  before  his  borth^  to  the 
scorn  of  the  world  as  an  impostor,  and  at  the  same  time  is 
Tery  gravely  reproached  for  inkeriiing  the  fate  of  the  Staait^ 
as  their  representative,  by  his  contemporary  historiana,  thon^ 
they  would  neither  allow  him  to  have  been  the  son  of  his 
father  nor  his  mother. 

Lady  Masham  continued,  authorized  as  she  then  iras  to 
speak  in  her  royal  mistress's  name,  as  follows :  ''What  an  ia- 
expressible  satisfaction  it  would  be  to  her  majesty  to  see 
herself  delivered  from  the  fatal  necessity  of  ddng  ao  madi 
wrong ;  and,  if  it  could  be  possible  with  safety  to  the  r^pn 
and  liberties  of  her  subjects,  to  have  her  brother  restored  to 
his  rights,  at  least  after  her  decease,  if  it  could  not  be  done 
before.  It  was  true  the  queen  did  not  aee  bar  waj  deaxly 
through  this,  and  it  seemed  next  to  impossible,  for  the  nfe 
and  aversion  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  common  people  to  the 
returp  of  her  brother  had  grown  to  such  a  height.  N^/* 
proceeded  lady  Masham,  ''the  queen  found  it  impoasiUe  tD 
enter  on  any  treaty  of  peace,  without  entering  at  the  aame 
time  into  the  strongest  eogagements  possiUe  for  oonfirmiDg 
the  succession  to  the  house  of  Hanover, — a  thing,"  added  shc^ 
^'  that  I  am  sure  is  all  our  aversions.'^  Mesnager,  aoootdiDg 
to  his  own  account,  made  some  very  lengthy  and  donbla* 
minded  repHes  to  these  representations.  He,  however^  led  tht 
ideas  of  the  favourite,  and  consequently  of  the  queen,  to  con^i 
cur  with  his  previously  expressed  recommendation  of  Lomina 
as  the  best  place  of  retreat  for  the  exiled  prince;  likewise  ha 
agreed  with  lady  Masham  on  a  mode  of  eorrespondence,^  an! 

'  Some  letters  which  passed  between  them  are  appended  to  Hie  *  Kiiiito  :^ 
iUy  an  thonjogbly  destitate  of  intemt  or  infoimatian. 
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promised  to  ftmiiah  a  cypher  and  kejr  for  their  commimica* 
tions.  He  entreated  that  their  final  mterview  might  be  the 
sacceeding  evening,  because  it  was  mare  than  time  that  he 
flbould  be  in  France^  as  her  majesty's  plenipotentiaries  were 
already  named,  and  would  be  at  Utrecht  before  he  £ould  pos* 
ably  receive  his  monarch's  instructions^  and  give  him  person* 
ally  an  account  of  this  negotiation. 

Accordingly,  the  third  aiid  last  interview  with  lady  Maaham 
took  place  the  following  evening.  The  discussion  was  chiefly 
an  interchange  of  compliments.  Her  ladyship  told  the  Frendi 
envoy,  ^'that  she  was  charged  to  let  him  know  how  well  he 
was  with  the  queen,  and  how  agreeable  it  was  to  her  majesty 
to  hear  that  he  was  appointed  by  his  royal  master,  Louis 
XrV.,  as  one  of  his  plenipotentiaries  at  Utredit." — ''Lady 
Masham  then*  went  to  her  cabinet,  and  calling  me  to  come  to 
her/'  says  the  French  envoy,  "  she  took  out  of  a  purse  of 
crimson  velvet,  made  up  like  a  case  and  fiastened  with  a  gold 
dasp,  her  majesty's  picture  set  round  with  diamonds.  I 
started  back  a  little,  and  prepared  to  receive  it  on  my  knecj^ 
which  she  understood  immediately,  but  would  not  sufier  me. 
'  For,  sir,'  she  said^  '  I  do  not  tell  you  that  the  queen  of  Great 
Britain  presents  you  this  miniature;  but  be  assured  by  it  how 
aatisfactoiy  your  visits  have  been,  and  how  much  honour  I 
think  it  to  hand  this  present  to  you.'  After  this  I  todc  my 
leave,"  pursues  Mesnager,  "wondering  much  within  myself 
that  such  a  mean  character  should  be  attributed  to  this  lady 
as  some  have  made  public ;  but  I  must  add,  that  she  seemed 
to  me  as  worthy  of  the  fiivour  of  a  queen^  as  any  woman  I 
liave  ever  conversed  with  in  my  life."^ 

The  secret  remorse  attributed  to  queen  Anne  by  her  con* 
fidante  in  these  remarkable  minutes^  is  confirmed  by  the  de- 
spatches of  the  envoy  of  the  elector  of  Hanover^  written  about 
the  same  time.  The  envoy  gives  the  following  reason  for 
the  queen's  uneasiness  of  mind :  ''  It  is  certain,"  wrote  baron 
Schntz'  to  baron  de  Bothmar,  ''that  queen  Anne  attributes 

'  Hmutes  of  KegoHation  hj  Heniager,  p{>.  280-290. 
*  Hanover  Papen  i  Maqihenon'f  CdOection,  toL  iL  pp.  604^  606. 
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the  loss  of  all  her  children  to  having  dethroned  her  fitther, 
having  been  very  sensibly  touched  with  an  affecting  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  her  before  his  deaths  in  whidi  he  reoom- 
mended  his  family  to  her.  It  was  brought  to  her  hands  by 
Hiadame  Oglethorpe^  who  went  twice  to  France.  I  have  all 
this  &om  lord  Fortmore.^'  Mesnager  departed  to  France  next 
day^  held  his  conference  with  Louis  XIV.,  and  joined  the 
congress  at  Utrecht,  as  a  French  plenipotentiazy,  January 
18,  1712. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration was,  that  the  queen  had  appointed  a  dei^man  as  her 
principal  palace-minister,  by  placing  the  privy-seal  in  the 
hands  of  Dr.  John  Eobinson,  bishop  of  BristoL  It  was  like- 
wise her  wish  that,  through  the  agency  of  a  prelate  of  the 
ehurch  of  England,  her  war- wearied  people  shoifld  receive  the 
blessings  of  peace.  It  was  the  first  instance  of  a  church- 
of-England  dei^yman  acting  as  a  cabinet  minister  in  this 
country  since  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  An  odd  drcumstanoe 
marked  the  appointment  of  bishop  Robinson,  lord  privy- 
seal,  to  negotiate  the  peace  at  Utrecht.  In  his  short  voyage 
between  England  and  the  Low  Countries,  he  experienced  a 
very  extraordinary  loss ;  he  lost  New-year's  day, — ^the  New- 
year's  day  of  1712 ;  for  he  set  sail  on  the  29th  December, 
old  style,  and  he  found  himself,  after  two  days'  proq>eroiis 
voyage,  at  his  journey's  end,  considerably  advanced  in  the 
month  of  January,  for  the  congress  at  Utrecht  reckoned,  like 
all  the  Christian  world  except  England  and  Russia,  by  tbe 
new  style.  The  incident  is  touched  upon,  in  the  Windsor 
Prophecy,  with  humorous  quaintness  by  Swift,  who  dedaiedy 
that  when  the  holy  plenipotentiary— 

^  Shall  not  nee  New-year's  day  in  all  that  yeti^ 
Then  let  old  England  make  good  cheer. 
Windsor  and  Bristow^  then  shall  he 
Joined  together  in  the  Low  Goontree : 
Then  shall  the  tall  blade  Daventry  bird 
Speak  against  peace  fhll  many  a  word." 

*  Dr.  Robinson  was  dean  of  Windsor  as  well  as  bishop  of  Bristol  and  Um 
peace-oongress  of  Utrecht  was»  of  course^  held  in  th?  Low  Conntriea. 
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The  earl  of  Nottingham's  tall,  dark  person  is  here  dengnated 
by  the  allusion  to  his  family  name  of  Finch.  It  seems  he  was 
atill  most  vehement  against  peace. 

The  ratification  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  perhaps  the  most 
trite  subject  in  modem  history,  cannot  occupy  much  room  in 
these  pages,  although  its  heavy  memory  has  been  awakened 
from  the  sleep  into  which  its  own  ineffable  dulness  had  con- 
signed it,  (together  with  the  works  of  its  contemporary  his- 
torians  for  nearly  a  centuiy,)  by  the  cry  lately  raised  in  its 
name  against  the  marriage  of  the  duke  of  Montpensier  and 
the  second  daughter  of  Spain. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Queen  Axme  leodTes  an  nnwdoome  ambuMador — Her  dkgnflt  at  hia 
Queen  prerants  prince  Eugene  with  a  sword  worth  40001. — ^The  wbag 
desert  the  queen's  drawing-room — Qoeen's  operatic  entertainmeni 
to  depose  or  control  the  queen — Her  farewell  audience  of  prince  Eugene^ 
Queen  listens  to  an  expounding  of  prophecy — Receives  a  Scottish  antiqoazy-^ 
Orders  the  perfinrmanoe  of  the  tragedy  of '  Maiy  Queen  of  Scots ' — BeoeiTei 
news  of  the  death  of  her  sister,  Louisa  Stuart — Queen's  intentions  for  this 
princess — Queen  ill  with  an  autunmal  fever — She  is  informed  of  the  death  of 
lord  Godolphin — Discusses  his  character  with  lord  Dartmouth — ^Her  remims- 
cences  concerning  the  Bevolntion — Other  gossiping  conversations  of  the  qnesa 
— Threats  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  to  disgrace  the  queen — Queen  pro- 
tected by  her  premier,  who  forces  Marlborough  to  leave  England— His  dochaB 
gives  away  the  queen's  picture  and  departs — Threatens  the  queen  with  print- 
ing her  letters  in  Holland — Favour  bestowed  by  the  queen  on  the  di^  of 
Hamilton — Her  plans  reversed  by  his  tragical  death — Queen  engaged  in  a 
dispute  regarding  the  bishopric  of  Hereford — Her  partiali^  to  the  dudiea  of 
Somerset — Queen's  speech  to  parliament  delayed  by  ill  health — Queen  an- 
nounces the  peace  of  Utrecht — Her  letters  of  remonstrance  against  execationa 
— -^^ueen  appoints  Swift  as  dean  of  St.  Patrick's — Alarming  inness  of  the 
queen — Reports  of  her  death— Her  letters  to  Hanover — ^Rewards  D'Urfey  for 
satirizing  the  electress  Sophia. 

The  queen^s  firmness  had  to  stand  a  new  trial  before  the  final 
dismissal  of  the  remnant  of  the  Marlborough  faction.  When  the 
treaty  of  peace  seemed  to  progress  in  a  decidedly  fiiYoniable 
manner  before  the  congress  at  Utrecht^  prince  Eugene  was  seat 
by  the  new  emperor  to  England,  ostensibly  with  compliments 
regarding  his  election ;  likewise,  to  use  his  powers  of  persua- 
sion to  induce  the  queen  to  continue  the  war  at  her  own  ex- 
pense. It  was  well  known  that  prince  Eugene  meant  to  exert 
to  the  utmost  his  military  popularity  with  the  English,  as  the 
colleague  of  Marlborough  in  most  of  his  victories,  to  support 
the  war-faction  against  the  queen.  Dark  hints  are  throwa 
out  by  most  contemporaries  relative  to  the  intrigues  used  by 
this  imperial  general  and  ambassador  during  his  sojourn  in 
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liondon*     It  is  eertain  that  the  queen  made  every  possible 
excuse  to  delay  his  visits  and  the  admiral  of  her  majesty's 
fleet  on  the  Dutch  coast,  to  avoid  sailing,  pleaded  the  contra- 
riety of  wind  and  weather;  but  the  prince  came  on  board, 
complaining  of  the  loss  of  his  time,  and  was  safely  landed  at 
Greenwich,   January  6,  1712,  despite  of  all  impediments.^ 
Leicester-house,  Leicester-square,  was  the  abode  assigned  to 
prince  Eugene  by  her  majesty.'  '^  He  was  not  to  see  the  queen 
till  ax  this  evening,''  wrote  Swift,  January  7th,    "  I  hope  and 
believe  he  comes  too  late  to  do  the  whig  cause  any  good.     I 
went  at  six  to  see  him  at  court,  but  he  was  gone  in  to  the 
queen ;  and  when  he  came  out,  Mr.  secretary  St.  John,  who 
introduced  him  to  her  majesty,  walked  so  near  him^  that  he 
quite  screened  him  with  his  great  periwig." 

The  wig  costume  of  the  court  of  the  royal  Anne  was, 
throughout  his  visit,  a  source  of  no  little  tribulation  to  Eugene 
of  Savoy ;  the  eclipse  of  his  person  by  the  flowing  periwig  of 
Mr.  secretary  St.  John  was  the  least  of  his  mortifications* 
He  was  very  soon  made  sensible  that  her  Britannic  majesty 
had  taken  offence  at  his  venturing  into  her  august  presence 
without  being  adorned  with  one  of  these  formidable  append* 
ages.  Eugene  of  Savoy  had  committed  this  outrage  knowingly 
and  wilfully,  for  Hoffman,  his  imperial  master's  resident- 
minister,  had  solemnly  warned  him  of  the  result  before  he 
entered  the  presence-chamber  at  St.  James's,  ''that  queen 
Anne  could  not  abide  any  one  that  was  presented  to  her  with* 
out  a  full-bottomed  periwig ;  whereas  his  wig  was  a  tied-up 
wig/*  The  prince,  who  was  already  in  the  royal  ante-chamber, 
exdaimed,  ''  I  know  not  what  to  do.  I  never  had  a  long 
periwig  in  my  life ;  and  I  have  sent  to  all  my  valets  and  foot- 
men to  know  whether  any  of  them  have  one,  that  I  might 
borrow  it,  but  not  one  has  such  a  thing/'"  He  spoke  with 
impatience  and  contempt,  which  being  duly  reported  to  queen 
Anne,  increased  her  indignation  at  the  intrusion  of  a  tie-wig. 
The  poor  queen  was,  in  truth,  most  unwilling  to  receive, 
yet  dared  not  decline,  the  visit  of  this  unwelcome  guest* 

'  Cmmiiigluuik'i  History  of  Eii^uid«  toL  u.  pw  40S. 
*  Swiff  I  Journa],  Feb.  1711-12^         *  Ibid^  Jan.  7;  Ukewise  Comspond«iio^ 
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Forced  to  treat  him  publicly  with  eyeiy  demonstratioii  of 
respect^  and  to  order  the  preparation  of  costly  gifts  for  his 
acceptance^  yet  Anne,  in  private^  gave  many  indications  of 
fsadness  and  sullenness,  and  vented  her  temper  to  her  fiimiJisr 
friends  by  captious  remarks  on  his  dress,  especially  conoem* 
ing  the  improper  species  of  periwig  which  the  Italian  heio 
audaciously  carried  into  her  august  presence.  The  beauty  off 
prince  Eugene  was  not  sufficiently  remarkable  to  authorize 
the  queen's  extreme  solicitude  respecting  his  outward  adorn- 
ments ;  for  Swift  adds  to  his  description  of  her  warlike  visitor, 
^  I  saw  prince  Eugene  at  court  to-day;  he  is  plaguy  yeUow, 
and  hteraHy  ugly  besides/'* 

Prince  Eugene  himself  was  not  so  indifferent  in  regard  to 
wigs  as  he  chose  to  affirm.  In  a  letter  of  lord  Galway, 
(written  with  his  left  hand,  because  his  right  had  been  cut  off, 
clean  as  if  with  a  razor,  in  his  late  disastrous  Spanish  campaign,) 
he  speaks  as  if  prince  Eugene  had  been  making  the  most 
elaborate  toilet  in  Christendom,  in  order  to  congratulate  queen 
Anne  on  her  birthday, — ^perhaps  to  obliterate  the  disgust  and 
displeasure  with  which  her  Britannic  majesty  had  surveyed 
his  tie-wig  at  his  first  presentation. 

LOBD  GaLWAT  to  IoDT  BU88BLL.* 

«'  BooUey,  [iTll.] 
*'I  thank  your  ladyship  for  the  news  .yon  lend.  Let  prinoe  Eugene  be  never 
«o  coreftiU  of  getting  fine  doalu  and  a  fine  wigg,  I  believe  he  will  not  make  wo 
good  a  figore  in  the  aasembly  as  he  would  at  the  head  of  an  army,  thoogh  be  is 
capable  of  making  a  good  fig^nre  anywhere.  I  believe  the  spectators  will  nuas 
the  two  ladies  that  have  quitted,  but  especially  my  lady  Sunderland." 

The  two  ladies  alluded  to  by  lord  Gralway  were  the  fisur 
daughters  of  the  handsome  duke  and  duchess  of  Marlborough. 
They  manifested  no  more  active  enmity  to  their  formerly  in- 
dul^t  royal  mistre^  than  perversely  depriving  her  of  the 
splendour  of  their  charms  at  her  tory  drawing-room;  they 
seem  to  have  been  persuaded  by  their  flatterers  that  the 
queen's  receptions  would  be  utterly  extinguished  without  them. 
The  manner  in  which  the  discarded  faction  showed  their  oon* 

>  Swift's  Journal,  January  7, 1711-12. 
*  Copied,  by  permission,  from  the  Collection  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Devon* 
ahire.    Lady  BusseU  was  not  the  celebrated  Bachel,  who  had  been  dead 
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lempt  is  thus  described  r  ''  The  lords  and  ladies/'  wrote  Swift, 
'^  have  all  their  fine  clothes  ready  against  the  queen's  birth- 
day to-morrow.  I  saw  several  mighty  fine ;  and  I  hope  there 
will  be  a  great  appearance,  in  spite  of  that  spiteful  French 
Ghshion  of  the  whiggish  ladies  not  to  come,  which  they  have 
all  resolved,  to  a  woman.  I  hope  it  will  spirit  the  queen 
more  against  them  than  ever/* 

The  queen  was,  soon  after,  taken  with  a  fit  of  gout,  kept 
Crom  chapel  all  Sunday,  and  was  supposed  to  be  politically 
indisposed.   "  If  the  queen's  gout  increases,  it  will  spoil  sport/' 
wrote  Swift;  "for  prince  Eugene  has  two  fine  suits  made  up 
against  her  birthday,  and  her  majesty  is  to  present  him  then 
with  a  sword  wortli  4000/.,  the  diamonds  set  transparent.'^ 
The  queen's  recovery,  however,   enabled  her   to  keep  this 
remarkable  birthday  according  to  the  splendid  preparations 
made  for  its  celebration.     All  the  whig  officials,  ladies  and 
lords,  had  been  cleared  out  of  the  court-places,  in  pursuance 
of  Swift's  recent  advice,  and  the  new  occupants  were  to  be 
presented  to  her  on  their  appointments.     ''The  vice-cham« 
berlain  told  me/'  wrote  Swift,  ''  a  few  days  previously,  that 
lady  Rialton,  Marlborough's  eldest  daughter,  had  yesterday 
resigned  her  employment  of  lady  of  the  bedchamber ;  and  that 
lady  Jane  Hyde,  lord  Bochest^s  daughter  (a  mighty  pretty 
girl)  is  to  succeed.   Lady  Sunderland,  the  second  Marlborough 
daughter,  is  to  resign  in  a  day  or  two."     Next  day  the  jour- 
nal continues :  ^'  It  is  not  lady  Jane  Hyde  who  has  succeeded 
lady  Rialton  as  the  queen's  bedchamber  lady,  but  her  aunt, 
lady  Catharine  Hyde,  daughter  of  the  late  lord  Rochester,  the 
queen's  uncle." 

It  seems  that  important  birthday  of  the  queen  passed  off 
^h  great  4clat,  notwithstanding  the  angiy  secession  of  the 
Marlborough  beauties  and  their  faction.  Prince  Eugene,  at 
the  same  drawing-room,  presented  his  amiable  person  before 
queen  Anne,  respectftilly  enveloped  in  a  full-bottomed  wig  of 
proper  court  proportions.  ''  Her  majesty  did  not  give  him 
the  diamond  sword,  worth  four  thousand  pounds,  with  all  the 
world  looking  on,  as  expected.  The  gift  was  made  privately, 
before  the  courtiers  were  admitted :  no  one  was  by  when  her 
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majesty  gave  the  svrord  to  prince  Eugeni^  eacoq^ting  her  lord 
chamberlain/' 

"  I  went  to  dine  at  lord  Maduun's  at  three  that  drnf/* 
wrote  Swift^  ''and  met  ail  the  compaaj  just  coming  firan 
courts  (out  of  St.  Jamea's-palaoe,) — a  mighty  crowd :  thqr 
atayed  long  for  their  coaches.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
several  lords  and  ladies  of  my  acquaintance  in  their  fineriea." 
Lady  Ashbumham  (the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Ormonde)^  was  considered  the  belle  of  that  brilliant  hirtlidaj. 
The  Marlborough  ladiea  occupied  a  window  in  St.  James'fr- 
palace,  commanding  a  view  of  the  whole  brilliant  aoene :  ta 
fihow  their  disrespect  and  indifference  to  the  royal  birthdmy, 
they  sat^  in  the  sight  of  aU  the  court,  in  thor  moniiig 
wrappers.  Lady  Wharton^  who  was  of  their  party,  not  con- 
tented with  this  passive  defiance  to  her  majesty,  sallied  out, 
all  in  her  undress,  (looking  hideously  ugly,  aco(»rdjBg  to  Swift's 
taste^)  amidst  the  noble  crowd  then  waiting  at  St.  James's 
gates  until  their  coachmen  and  running  footmen  had  Ibo^ 
their  way  up  with  their  aqmrate  cairiagea.  Among  the  mSA 
was  a  new  chariot,  which  cost  the  owner  950/.;  ''the  mob 
liuzzaed  it  as  much  as  they  did  prince  Eugene.^'  The 
evening  her  majesty  was  present  at  one  of  her  fitvoozite  mi 
cal  entertainments^  consisting  of  selections  firom  the  newly 
introduced  operas.  Shewas  much  b^ter  the  next  day,  after 
her  exertions;  and  Swift,  who  has  oommanonted  her  pn^ 
eeedings  on  this  occasion,  ''  lamented  that  she  now  toc^  litde 
exerdse.'^'  By  ihe  way,  lady  Masham  and  her  kinsman 
Harley  are  said  to  have  first  gained  her  majesty's  &vour  by 
their  attention  to  her  taste  for  concerts/ 

Among  these  gay  remimseences  of  queen  Anne's  tory  birth- 
day, rumours  existed  that  a  formidable  current  of  events  was 
rolling  beneath  its  courtily  splendours.     Prince  Eugene,  adl 


*  Swift  mentions  13w  xmtimely  deatii  of  tttk  lovdj  yovog  iraDm,  a  Um 
•fterwinky  with  more  ftdiag  t^iia  lie  U  eniyed  oqMUe  of  expraamg.    Tbe 
^ieep  grief  of  the  dake,  her  fiither,  seemed  infectioas. 

*  CuDnijigham's  Hxstoiy  of  Qreat  Britain.  The  &ot  tint  thejQrgmii»d  sadk 
«ntertaiimieiit8  for  qaeea  Anne  is  very  libdy,  bttt  is  gnlj  preserved  hy  this  anthos^ 
although  Abigail  Ifasham's  taste  Sar  musics  as  well  as  mimicry,  is  onoe  mffntSoned 
in  her  cousin  of  Harlboroiigh's  mannscripts;  l&ewise  that  her  brother,  lack 
Hill,  sang  wdl»  and  WM  a  good  mink. 
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agreed^  aniyed  far  the  pnrpoae  of  obfltructiiig  the  peace.  But 
lie  is  likewise  accused  of  being  the  leader  of  a  formidable  con* 
qpiracy  against  the  queen,^ — '*  His  advioe  being  to  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  to  suborn  the  bands  of  rujBBans  called  Mohawks 
to  aoour  the  streets  by  night,  and  strike  terror  in  the  popu* 
Jaoe^  by  whom  the  queen  was  bdoved;  to  set  fire  to  London 
in  different  places,  especially  the  palace  of  St  James's,  where 
the  queen  then  lodged,  when  the  guards  on  duty  were  oom« 
manded  by  an  officer  in  the  whig  interest ;  that  Marlborough, 
at  the  head  of  the  guards,  should  seise  the  Tower,  the  Bank, 
and  public  offices,  make  the  queen  prisoner,  and  by  terror 
force  her  to  sign  warrants  for  inquiry  into  the  Jacobite  cor- 
respondence of  Abigail  Masham,  Harley,  and  Bdingbroke, 
put  them  to  death,  and  force  her  to  dissolve  parliament.  There 
is/'  says  Coxe,  ^'no  evidence  of  the  truth  of  these  intentions 
but  the  letters  of  Plunket  the  Jacobite.''  Sudi  may  be  the 
ease,  but  the  contemporazy  assertions  of  Plunket  are  confirmed 
by  mudi  collateral  evidence,  which  may  be  gathered  from  his* 
torians  even  of  the  whig  party,  besides  the  cnirent  report  that 
many  of  the  leaders  of  the  whig  &ction  were  personally  en-r 
gaged  in  nocturnal  acts  oi  violence.  Among  others,  it  is  said 
that  Thomas  Burnet^  the  profligate  son  of  the  biidiop,'  was 
poblidy  pointed  out  as  the  most  mischievous  amongst  the 
Mohawk  ruffians.  The  mysterious  alarms  concerning  the 
Mohawks  wove  likewise  accompanied  by  superstitious  terrors. 
According  to  a  contemporary,  Alexander  Cunningham,  ^'  these 
evil-doers  were  never  seen  in  daylight, — ^nay,  many  persons 
averred  they  were  never  seen  at  all ;  yet  th^  tormented  women 
and  fhy^^'^Wj  or  helpless  and  infirm  men,  whom  they  caught  in 

^  Ooxe  tf SS. ;  Biit  Xiuenm.  fiamiltonrfl  bisiorieil  woik,  ^  Tnusttctiom  of 
the  B^|B  of  Abm^"  «nten  ato  a  weU-dSgested  Mmtive  of  the  proceeding*  of 
Xi^pene  at  hif  £n|^ish  viiit^  whkk  indnoes  belief  that  his  party  had  worse  inten- 
tioDi  at  this  period  than  (penoral  lustory  avows. 

*  SvWs  lourmL  Tlie  rererend  histarian  was  not  fefieitoos  ia  the  repvisHoB 
eid  condbM*  of  Ua  sods.  ThoBMS  Bmel^  aU  paztiai  agrei^  was  a  daring  repro- 
bste^  although,  in  times  when  party  inflnenoe  carried  all  befinv  it,  he  suhseqnently 
adorned  the  bench.  Anftng  his  other  exploits,  rir  Walter  Scott  alBnus  that  he 
VBDte  dis  witty  JaooliitB  song  on  his  own  ftAsr^s  death,  commeDdng,— 

**  Ihe  Sends  were  ell  brawlmg» 
When  Bvaet  deaoendii^.'' 
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the  streets  at  night.  Oreat  talk  of  marvelloas  dreams,  and 
the  appearance  of  demons  and  spirits^  witches  and  hags,  vas 
prevalent.  It  is  supposed  these  follies  were  ddiberatehr  in* 
vented  to  divert  the  thoughts  of  the  people  fix>m  the  nego&u 
tions  of  peace  that  were  then  proceeding/'  However  that 
may  he,  party  rage  hroke  into  madness  at  this  jonctore ;  vjar* 
mobs  and  joeac^-mobs  traversed  the  streets  of  London,  and  i 
very  tragic  event  took  place  in  consequence.  ''As  prince 
Eugene's  nephew  was  passing  along  the  streets,  and  rasUj 
encountering  some  of  the  mean  and  furious  rabble,  he  ifas  lo 
roughly  handled  by  them,  that  he  fell  sick  and  died/'*  Not 
long  after  this  accident,  prince  Eugene  had  his  farewdl  audi* 
ence  of  the  queen,  and  withdrew  from  this  country  March  13, 
wishing,  perhaps,  that  he  had  permitted  the  islanders  to  aettk 
their  disputes  without  his  interference. 

In  the  spring  of  1712,  Lloyd,  the  bishop  of  WoroesteTi 
then  an  aged  man,  demanded  an  audience  of  queen  Ano^ 
and,  with  much  mystery,  said,  ''  that  he  thought  it  his  ctntt 
to  acquaint  her  that  the  city  of  Home  would  be  utterly  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  and  the  church  of  Rome  extinct  in  less  thin 
four  years ;  and  that  if  her  majesty  would  have  the  patience 
to  listen  to  him,  he  would  prove  it  beyond  all  contradictioa." 
The  queen  made  an  appointment  with  him  in  the  forenoon  of 
the  next  day.  A  great  Bible  was  sent  for,  which  was  all  the 
bishop  of  Worcester  said  he  required.  He  brought  the  qaeen's 
aged  tutor,  Compton  bishop  of  London,  with  him.  The  qoem 
ordered  the  duke  of  Shrewsbmy,  Harley  lord  Oxford,  lord 
Dartmouth,^  and  her  favourite  physician,  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  to  bo 
present  at  this  exposition  of  prophecy.  The  andoit  bifihq(S 
then  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age,  showed  great  memoiy 
and  ingenuity  in  his  quotations  and  application  of  texts ;  biE^ 
imfortimately,  the  earl  of  Oxford  differing  with  him,  though 
most  civilly,  as  to  the  interpretation  of  one,  the  bishop  fell 
into  a  violent  rage,  and  turning  to  the  queen,  exclaimed,  ^  So 
says  your  treasurer ;  but  God  says  otherwise,  whether  he  lite 
it  or  no  I''    The  queen,  sedng  the  bishop  both  angiy  and  mj 

*  CoxmjDghiun's  Hutory  of  Great  Britain,  toL  iv.  pp.  401, 402. 
*  He  relates  thia  scene  in  hia  Notes  to  Bnmef  s  Own  TimeB,  yqL  L  p.  S27. 
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rode,  thought  the  best  way  of  deciding  the  dispute  was  to  call 
for  her  dinner.  The  bishop,  however,  went  on  before  the  queen 
could  make  her  retreat.  He  said,  intemperately,  "  that  if  he 
did  not  know  what  was  truth,  he  was  a  very  unfit  person  to 
be  trusted  with  explaining  the  gospels,  and  therefore  desired 
the  queen  to  dispose  of  his  bishopric  to  some  person  of  greater 
abilities,  if  what  he  said  did  not  prove  true ;"  then  bending 
forward,  he  spoke  some  words  to  the  queen  in  a  very  low 
voice,  that  no  one  might  hear  but  her  majesty,  who  told  lord 
Dartmouth  afterwards  that  the  bishop  said,  "  that  when  four 
years  were  expired,  the  Saviour  would  reign  personally  on  the 
earth  for  a  thousand  years."  ^ 

The  outbreak  of  fanatical  rage  in  the  revolutionary  bishop 
lioyd,  was  in  all  probability  excited  by  his  political  jealousy 
of  an  envoy,  then  at  queen  Anne's  court,  soliciting  some  relief 
for  the  distressed  and  depressed  members  of  the  episcopal 
churdi  of  Scotland;  and  the  report  went,  that  queen  Anne 
had  at  heart  the  restoration  of  Scottish  episcopacy, — ^not  only 
to  toleration,  but  to  some  part  of  the  subsistence  of  which 
'VnUiam  III.  had  deprived  them.'  James  Anderson,  who  had 
written  on  this  subject,  was  presented  to  her  majesty,  with 
the  ostensible  object  of  showing  her  some  very  fine  seals  and 
ancient  charters  which  he  had  collected.  The  queen  looked 
at  them  as  graciously  as  if  she  had  known  their  uses,  and 
Beemed  to  be  greatly  delighted  with  them ;  then,  turning  to 
lord  Oxford,  said,  "  It  was  her  wish  that  something  might  be 
done  for  Mr.  Anderson.'^  His  lordship  replied,  ''That  her 
majesty  need  not  press  him  to  take  care  of  that  gentleman, 

'  Koies  to  Bnrnef  •  Own  Times,  toL  i.  p.  827.    He  fired  to  aee  tbe  ftitiUty  of 
lb  prophedes.    He  had  been  a  ftiiatioid  diiseDter  of  the  times  of  the  dvil  wan. 

'  Most  of  the  docomentaiy  historiaiui  of  this  period,  among  others  Lockhart 
f  Csmwath,  mention  the  oonstemation  and  dUtress  of  the  Scotch  when  thcj 
imnd  that  tbe  ooontry  was  not  relieved  from  the  tUke9  of  the  Episcopalian 
hofdi,  bat  that  the  dues  of  the  bishops,  &c,  were  granted  by  William  III.  to 
artisans  who  had  aided  him  in  attaining  his  ambitions  ends.  Thns,  although 
he  church  was  overthrown,  the  Scotch  were  not  relieved  from  its  payments,  but 
icre  in  worse  case  than  before;  for  tfaechnrch  clergy  spent  their  incomes  among 
bem,  bat  the  grantees  were  absentees,  who  took  the  money  out  of  the  oountry, 
nd  exacted  rigorously  the  rack-rent  from  every  one.  Scotland  was  still  suSerin^ 
inch  from  tUs  cause  in  the  zeign  of  queen  Anne.^Lockhart  of  Camwatb,  veil  i. 
.867. 
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for  he  was  the  man  he  dengned^  <mt  tt  regard  to  bis 
knowledge^  to  distingaish  in  a  particular  manner.^  The  dia- 
tinction  proved^  howeyer,  nothing  but  a  request  to  ait  for  Ua 
picture^  that  it  might  take  its  place  in  the  Haileiaa  coDeeticMi 
of  resemblances  of  celebrated  men.  Such  was  by  no  meaas 
the  intention  of  the  queen^  for  as  Anderson  had  impoirerislifld 
his  fortune  by  his  historical  collections^  irhich  would  have 
otherwise  lost  to  the  world,  she  had  designed  lor  hiBoi 
solid  remuneration,  in  place  or  pension/ 

Another  anecdote  of  queen  Anne  conneeled  iriih 
comprises  all  that  can  be  quoted  concennng  any  penonal  n- 
terest  she  took  in  it.  In  all  such  instances,  unlike  her  gnaii* 
&ther  Charles  I.,  or  other  relatives  of  the  Stuart  fine;,  she 
never  used  any  judgment  of  her  own,  but  leferwd  to  Uwt  cf 
others.  The  tragedy  of  'Maiy  Queen  of  Scots'  bad  htm 
written  twenty  years,  by  John  Banks,  but  had  been  rcgected^ 
in  the  reigns  of  William  and  Mary,  by  the  master  of  tka 
revels,  who  saw  political  spectres  in  every  one  of  tiie  db'awalii 
persons.  The  queen  at  last  heard  it  mentioned  by  one  ef 
her  literary  nobles,  and  requested  him  to  read  it,  and  gtm 
his  opinion  of  the  dangers  the  play  contained.  He 
the  queen  the  eomposition ''  was  every  way  an  innocent 
on  which  the  queen  herself  gave  orders  to  her  lord  dmabaw 
lain  for  its  performance.' 

The  unea:pected  death  of  queen  Anne's  younger  stster  il 
St.  Gcrmains,  it  is  said,  occasioned  her  majesty  an  aooeaa  of 
grief,  which  she  felt  more  acutdy  than  any  tlung  Hmt 
befallen  her  since  the  death  of  her  consort,  George  of 
mark.  The  queen  showed  lord  Dartmouth  a  l^tar  addmaed 
to  her,  which  Louis  XIV.  had  written  throughout  widi  his 
own  hand,  announcing  to  her  the  death  of  the  young  piiiMjMS 
Louisa  Stuart,  her  sister,  in  which  the  king  had  repreaented 
her  as  a  most  exalted  character.  The  death  of  the  fair  yowig 
princess  made  a  sensation  in  Great  Britain  which  can  be  little 
appreciated  in  these  days.  Lord  Godolphin,  who  had  ahnijs 
the  earliest  intelligence  from  France,  sent  his  confidents 
agent,  Richard  Hill,  to  lord  Dartmouth  with  the  news^  adding 

'  Lockhart  of  Camwftth,  voL  L  p.  871.         «  CoUey  CSbber'a  Apoiogy,  Ua. 
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ads  obMnmHoii;  '^tlwt  it  was  the  rerj  worst  thikt  ever  came 
bo  En^bnd/'— ''  Why  does  lie  think  so?''  asked  lord  Dart- 
EBOiith«  ''  Because/'  replied  his  informanty  if  any  thing  had 
happened  to  the  brother,  and  this  admirable  young  princess 
bad  been  spared,  queen  Anne  would  have  sent  for  her,  and 
married  her  to  a  prince  George^  who  could  have  no  preten- 
■ons  during  her  life ;  and  this  measure  would  have  pleased 
BTcry  honest  man  in  the  realm,  and  made  an  end  of  all  dis- 
putes in  future."* 

Qneen  Anne  was  destined  to  see  eveiy  expectation  for  the 
continuation  of  the  English  succession  by  her  near  relatives 
wanisli  before  the  inexorable  fiat  of  death.  Perhi^  the 
ooontry  would  have  permitted  the  youngest  daughter  of  their 
loyal  line  to  have  retained  her  religion  as  the  icmner  queen* 
txmsorts  had  done,  if  she  had  been  married  to  a  Lutheran 
pnnce,  yet  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  she  would 
Imhtb  been  less  firm  in  its  tenets  than  her  brother ;  she  must^ 
tlicFefbro,  have  been  very  unhappy  in  Dngland.  Some  con* 
aeiousness  of  the  worldly  oonfficts  that  peradventure  had 
snraited  her  if  she  had  surrived,  must  have  inspired  her  with 
llie  remarkable  satisftction  with  whidi  she  welcomed  death  in 
tlie  very  flower  of  her  existence.' 

The  lamentations  <tf  all  degrees  of  the  En^^ish  people  for 
tlua  yooi^  princess^  (of  whom  even  Bomet  gives  a  high  eha- 
tacter)  were  inconsistent  enough,  since  die  was  of  the  same 
obnoxious  fidth  as  her  brother ;  and  the  only  crime  he  had 
eemmitted,  to  account  for  the  hatred  and  abuse  with  which  he 
was  pursued,  was  his  difference  of  rdigion.  A  large  portion 
sf  tiie  pec^let,  it  is  true,  believed  the  absurd  fidsehood  in 
regard  to  his  spurious  birth  whidi  queen  Anne  herself  had 
iistcngd  on  him  before  he  was  bom, — an  iniquity  which  now 
pegaa  to  glare  on  her  omseience.  Her  unfortunate  brother 
baa  still  persecuted  by  those  who  capriciously  lamented  his 

'  Lord  Dutmooth  mmt  mMn  tSndtrie^  fiither  of  our  Qeorge  III.,  the  ddot 
bn  of  George,  bereditaiy  pfrinoe  of  Hanover,  (George  II.)  Frederic  wu  tea 
pMiBjonBger  thea  the  prinoeM. 

*  Dwtnovth's  Notee  to  BofBef  i  Own  Ttam,  vol.  tL  p.  112. 

*  See  vqL  Ti.,  Life  of  lUiy  Beatrice,  Ibr  a  ftm  aoeoant  of  the  death  of  tiue 

^ ^es*  *****  *  See  Macpherson'e  Stuart  Fbpen^  toL  n* 
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rister  Louifla.  He  had  scarcdy  reooveied  £rom  the  same  dire 
disease  which  had  mercifullj  taken  away  the  oompanioii  of  hit 
youth^  when  the  envoys  of  queen  Anne  were  forced  to  hunt 
him  from  his  adopted  countiy  before  the  peace  could  be  rati- 
fied.^ M.  de  Torcy^  Louis  XIV/s  negotiating  minister,  saya^ 
''  You  may  assure  queen  Anne,  that  the  chevalier  is  ready  to 
depart  at  a  moment's  warning,  if  he  did  but  know  where  he 
was  to.  go.  I  own  to  you  that  I  know  no  prince  willing  to 
receive  him,  for  fear  of  displeasing  the  queen.'''  Meantime 
abbe  Gualtier  was  actively  recommending  the  chevalier  to  the 
affections  of  his  sister  by  the  agency  of  lady  Masham,  lady 
Jersey,  and,  perhaps,  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  The  Tor^ 
correspondence  expressly  mentions,  "  that  the  whole  proceed- 
ings between  Gualtier  and  Mesnager,  in  connexion  with  the 
English  ministers,  were  transacted  verbaUy,  as  neither  Hadqr, 
St.  John,  or  Prior  dared  commit  them  to  writing ;"'  neitho* 
dared  the  queen  commit  herself  by  one  word  uttered  beyond 
the  privacy  of  lady  Masham's  boudoir,  and  she  canned  on 
this  reserve  even  before  persons  whom  she  supposed  wen 
Jacobite  agents.  For  instance,  monsieur  de  Plessen  had 
of  the  prince  of  Denmark's  household ;  he  had  constant 
to  the  queen  when  in  London,  which  he  sometimes  visited: 
he  was  (unknown  to  the  queen  and  the  tory  ministry)  a  wpw 
of  the  whigs.  The  extreme  caution  of  the  queoi  is  manifr^ 
by  his  report.  '^  I  talked,"  says  Plessen,^  in  his  report  to  \m 
employers,  ^'  one  hour  for  three  successive  days  to  the  qoeea 
about  the  prince  of  Wales,  without  her  makiDg  a  wocd  of 
answer  or  interruption ;  but  directly  I  turned  the  diacoone 
on  the  &mily  of  the  elector  of  Hanover,  her  majesfy  ahrap 
began  to  speak  of  something  else." 

An  autumnal  fever  was  prevalent  in  England  dnring  Sep- 
tember, 1712,  which  very  severely  visited  the  royal  hoosehold 
after  the  queen  had  retired  to  Windsor.  Forty  persons  wcsre 
ill  at  the  same  time  at  the  castle,  yet  no  apprehensions  *qri^^tril 
that  the  queen  would  be  injured  by  the  intermittent.      SodL 

^  Addressed  to  Mr.  secretaiy  St.  John,  from  the  Frendli  m]iuster»  D«  Torcy^ 
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W9B,  hovrever,  the  ease ;  and  it  is  very  plaia  thai  her  health 
never  wholly  rallied  after  it.  "  Yesterday/'  (September  8,) 
wrote  Swift,  in  his  jonmal^  ''  we  were  all  alarmed  with  the 
qpieen's  being  ill.  She  had  an  agnish  and  feverish  fit,  and 
you  never  saw  sach  countenances  as  we  all  had, — such  dismal 
mebmcholy.  Her  physicians  from  town  were  sent  for/'  The 
locd  treasurer,  Ozfind,  recdved  accounts  from  Dr.  Arbuthnot 
of  the  progress  of  this  malady.  From  the  following  inedited 
letter  of  the  prime-minister,  the  state  of  the  queen  may  be  as- 
certained:— 

TKS  Hm  OW  OZTOBD  TO  DB.  ABBITIHVOT.^ 

*8iB,  ^  Sept.  7th,  171S,pMt  four. 

*  Unlen  yoa  knew  the  eonoeriie  I  wm  under,  whidi,  with  reaioD,  kept  me 
the  night  wakinf^,  yon  cannot  oonodve  how  welcome  yoor  letter  was  to  mc,  which 
my  mMwnger  btooght  me  before  one  o'clock.  I  trnrt  in  God's  mercy  that  he 
w31  bring  me  an  aooonnt  to-morrow  of  the  qneen's  pasting  this  eosoing  ni^^ 
weU,  without  any  rotom  of  a  fever.  I  have  ordered  the  messenger  to  wait  yoor 
ttme^  mtil  yoa  despatch  him  to-morrow  morning. 

"  I  am,  with  tme  respect,  sir, 
"  Toor  most  iBiithibl  and  most  hnmhle  senrant^ 

-The  weather  is  ertremdy  cold  here."  "OxTOBD. 

JBudoned^''  To  Dr.  Arbnthnot" 

The  queen,  when  convalescent,  received  the  news  of  the 
death  of  her  old  servant,  the  earl  of  Grodolphin,  who  had  been 
thirty  years  in  the  treasuiy  department,  and  superintended 
it  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  as  lord  treasurer :  he  did  not 
long  survive  his  dismissal  by  his  royal  mistress.  He  after- 
wards lived  with  the  Marlboroughs,  and  died  at  Windsor- 
lodge,  the  favourite  residence  of  the  duchess.  The  queen 
affected,  at  his  death,  to  consider  him  with  regard ;  for  when 
lord  Dartmouth  brought  her  the  intelligence  of  his  demise, 
die  testified  some  concern, — she  even  wept  a  little,  or  seemed 
ao  to  do.  Her  majesty  told  Dartmouth'  that ''  she  could  not 
Mp  it,  for  she  had  a  long  acquaintance  with  him,  and  did  be- 
pkve  that  whatever  offence  he  had  given  her,  was  owing  to 
jttie  influence  the  Marlborough  family  had  over  him,  but  she 
pA  not  think  him  to  be  naturally  an  interested  man.''  To 
^  leading  question  lord  Dartmouth  rephed,  "  That  he  always 
ionsidered  lord  Godolphin's  assumption  of  disinterestedness  as 

*  From  the  criginal  in  the  possession  of  W.  Baillie,  esq.,  fiom  his  MS.  Arbnth* 
^P^pora.  <  DartmonthV Notes  to  Burnet^  TOL  Ti.  pp.  184^  ISft. 
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grimace ;  for  tihoi^h  he  affected  to  refiiae  every  Hung 
he  received  it,  yet  he  had  contrived  to  make  his  fiiiml j  kcir 
to  theirs,  [the  MariboroughsJ  and  could,  therefore,  with  mofe 
decency  promote  their  interest  than  his  own,  and  iras  sue  of 
having  the  advantage  at  last"  It  may  be  gueaaed  that  her 
majesty's  assmnptum  of  oonoem  for  the  death  of  Godolphm 
iras  only  grimace  likewise,  for  at  this  keen  stroke  an  the 
defunct  given  by  lord  Dartmouth,  she  laughed,  and  said, 
<'  Truly,  she  had  observed  a  good  deal  of  that  henelf/'  Her 
majesty  closed  the  conversation,  by  requesting  that  all  acnm* 
lities  coming  out  on  the  subject  of  his  death  and  character 
might  be  suppressed. 

Lord  Godolphin,  it  seems,  had  died  poor,  and  this  fui 
Dartmouth  repeated  to  her  majesty.'  Then  the  queen  le- 
vealed  to  that  lord  one  of  those  anecdotes  of  her  private  his- 
tory which  she  alone  could  telL  '^  I  am  sorry,''  said  hs 
majesty,  **  that  he  has  suffered  in  my  service,  since  he  was 
not  poor  at  the  Revolution,  when  he  brought  me  twenty 
thousand  guineas,  and  entreated  me  to  take  care  of  thflm, 
which  I  did  for  some  time  after,  and  they  were  constancy 
with  me  wheresoever  I  went."'  The  fact  thus  recorded  by 
Anne's  own  lips,  raises  some  curious  queries.  Was  it  a 
which  Godolphin  had  wrongfully  abstracted  firom  the 
for  her  flight  ?  Now  he  was  in  his  grave,  he  could  not 
tradict  any  version  the  queen  might  give  of  it.  Godolphin 
a  younger  brother,  very  poor,  and  hkely  ever  to  remain  ao^ 
since  he  was  the  most  inveterate  gambler  of  an  age  anrpasi- 
iDg  all  others  in  a  vice  which  wias  peculiarly  dangerous  for  a 
lord  of  the  treasury  to  indulge  in.  Twenty  thousand  gaineM 
were  no  light  incumbrance  for  the  fugitive  princess,  if  the 
circumstances  of  her  flight  from  the  Cockpit  be  remembeced; 
nor  could  that  solid  weight  of  treasure  be  conveyed  from 
place  to  place,  according  to  the  words  of  the  queen,  '^  where- 
soever she  went,"  without  many  persons  giving  aaaastanoe 
and  having  cognizance  thereof.  The  Marlborougha,  after 
the  enmity  between  them  and  their  once-indulgent  mistren 
swelled  to   an  alarming  height,    always  threatened  to  dia- 

1  nwiaaoQliL's  Kottt  to  Bonie^  voL  vi.  pp.  18^  135.  '  IbU. 
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doae  aome  secret  which  would  cover  her  with  disgrace.  Anne 
ihrank  and  cowered  beneath  the  shaking  of  this  terrific  rod 
until  after  1712,  when  Godolphin  died,  and  the  Marlboroughs 
went  into  roluntaiy  banishment.  The  tale  they  had  to  tell^ 
it  is  possible,  related  to  this  twenty  thousand  guineas,  and 
they  had  to  say  "  that  Anne  had  robbed  her  father,  as  well  as 
betrayed  hun*'^  But  even  if  it  were  ao,  the  people,  who  had 
seen  her  wretched  father  vainly  send  to  his  other  daughter 
fiur  his  clothes,  would  have  been  indifferent  to  a  mass  of 
mon^,  more  or  less,  abstracted  bom  his  well-r^ulated  trea* 
soiy;  since,  if  Godolphin  had  not  handed  it  to  Anne,  some 
one  might  have  stolen  it  who  had  not  ao  good  a  right  to  it. 

In  the  course  of  another  of  the  queen's  conversations  with 
lord  Dartmouth,  they  recapitulated  the  offices  which  had 
been  recently  held  by  lord  Ghxkdphin's  family.  His  son,  lord 
Sialton,  was  cofferer  to  the  crown;  lady  Bialton,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  the  Marlboroughs,  had  bmi  lady  of  the  bed* 
Aaraber  to  the  queen  for  eight  years;  yet,  in  this  gossiping 
dialogue,  her  migesty  and  lord  Dartmoutii  agreed  that  the 
whole  three  lived  veiy  meanly,  considering  the  great  and 
firofitable  posts  they  filled.  If  Godolphin  were  the  incurable 
and  unlucky  gamester  that  Horace  Walpole  affirms,  her  nuu 
jesty  ^need  not  have  sought  further  for  the  solution  of  an 
enigma  which  seems  to  have  puszled  her.  Lord  Dartmouth 
considers  that  queen  Anne  and  her  lord  treasurer,^  Godolphin, 
held  some  secret  correspondence  until  his  death;  this  was 
possibly  connected  with  her  exiled  rehitives  at  St.  Germains. 
Much  has  been  said  of  the  lift-long,  hopeless  love  that  Godol*- 
phin  cherished  for  the  exiled  queen  of  James  IL;  but  whether 
that  passion  rendered  him  more  sincere  in  his  Jacobite  corre- 
qwndence  than  Marlborough,  Shrewsbury,  and  the  rest,  ia 
an  unresolved  question.    As  to  his  passion,  those  who 


^  Tliere  k  *  earioos  monument  in  Kensington  drareh,  witii  a  long  biographtcd 
«pitAph,  mentioning  a  lady  aa  Mrs.  Joel  Godolphin,  (strong  lapMs  towards  Jndap 
ism  most  the  sectarians  of  that  day  have  made^  to  indooe  one  to  name  a  daughter 
Jaet).  TUs  name-child  of  her  of  the  hammer  and  naU  is  ratlier  pompously 
asnoimcedMtbs*' sister  of  the  SM  lord  <na«SMr^r  of  Qrarf;  Britain,"  a  pmling 
•snrtiott  to  tho«  who  do  not  nmember  that  the  legd  vnkm  of  Sootkad  wttk 
Sntfbnd  was  eflboted  whOi  ha  wm  ptlma  mlnistsff. 
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view  the  solemn  ugliness  of  his  bust  in  Westminster-abbe^^  or 
in  the  engravings  in  Grainger^  and  recollect  that  this  fright- 
fulness  of  feature  was  bespread  with  the  deepest  olive  tint 
that  ever  dyed  the  skin  of  an  Englishman^  will  be  apt  to  ex- 
claim with  Pamell^s  hunchback^ — 

"This  creature  dared  to  love!" 

For  two  years  previously  to  the  death  of  Godolphin,  the 
queen  had  been  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  agony,  by  the 
base  threats  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  that  she  woold 
publish  the  whole  of  her  majesty's  letters  to  her  when  she  was 
princess.  The  people  were,  however,  if  we  may  believe  a  con- 
temporary, perfecdy  infuriated  at  the  threats;  and  the  word 
went  among  them,  '^  that  if  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  pub- 
lished aught  to  vex  or  wound  her  royal  benefietctress^  they 
would  tear  her  to  pieces  if  they  caught  her  in  the  streets^'*' 
There  was  one  series  of  letters  in  which  Anne  had  bestowed 
the  epithets  of  " Cahban''  and  "  Dutch  monster''  on  WUhflOB 
III.,  who  was  set  up  as  a  sort  of  idol  by  the  whigs,  high  and 
low,  and  by  them  such  documents  would  have  been  r^aided 
as  little  less  than  sacrilege.  Harley,  lord  Oxford,  astutely  re- 
lieved his  mistress  from  the  terrors  of  her  tormentors;  as  he 
himself  corresponded  with  the  exiled  court,  he  wrote  to  the 
widow  of  James  II.,  and  obtained  a  letter  from  her  papers 
at  St.  Oermains,  supposed  to  be  the  original  of  one  of  Marl- 
borough's base  communications,  which  betrayed  general  Tol- 
lemache  and  his  armament  to  their  certain  destruction  at 
Brest,  in  June  1694.  Mariborough's  life  was  then  in  Harl^s 
hands,  yet  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  he  could  have  recri- 
minated dangerously  on  the  queen,  although  her  prime-minister 
might  not  be  equaUy  compromised.  Lord  Oxford  had  .n  in- 
terview,  at  his  brother  Mr.  Thomas  Barley's  house,  with  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  who  came  by  a  back-door  in  a  sedan: 
he  was  shown  this  letter  to  king  James  II.,  and  immediate^ 
after  left  England.' 

^  Ralph*!  Other  Side  of  the  Qoestion,  being  aa  answer  to  the  Oondnct. 

'  Dalryniple'B  Memcnrs  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  iL  pp.  4f4^  45,  where  this  In* 

£unoiu  letter  is  prefixed  to  the  notes.     From  the  same  anthority  is  the  cariooi 

^nnstanoe^  that  the  archbishop  of  York,  the  giandmi  of  lord  Oxford,  told  mr 
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The  dacheas  of  Marlboroagli  followed  her  hoBband  a  few 
weeks  afterwards.     Before  she  left  England,  she  sent  to  lord 
Dartmouth  for  a  passport :  he  sent  her  one  signed  by  the 
queen.     The  duchess  sent  it  back,  with  the  insolent  message, 
''  that  if  one  signed  onlj  by  lord  Dartmouth  were  not  suffi- 
cient, she  would  depart  without  one/'    She  appears  to  haye 
been  in  a  state  of  desperation  because  she  could  not  a^ravate 
the  queen  into  any  active  resentment  of  her  insolent  conduct, 
and  to  have  been  at  her  wits'  end  to  discover  what  she  could 
do   to  vex  her  majesty  the  most.    A  fine  enamel  miniature 
of  the  queen,  when  princess,   had   been  one  of  the  eai*ly 
love-tokens  of  their  friendship ;  the  duchess,  before  she  left 
the  country,  broke  the  portrait  from  its  rich  diamond  setting, 
which  she  kept  for  herself,  and  gave  it  away  to  a  Mrs.  Hig* 
gins,  a  decayed  gentlewoman  about  the  palace.'   As  this  lady 
understood  the  present  was  meant  as  an  affront  to  the  queen 
rather  than  a  &vour  to  herself,  she  brought  the  enamel  to 
lord  Oxford,  who  took  it  for  his  own  collection,  and  gave 
Mrs.  Higgins  one  hundred  guineas.     The  enamel  must  have 
been  worth  its  magnificent  price,  for  portraits  of  Anne  before 
her  accession  are  extremely  scarce,  and  hardly  to  be  met  with : 
excepting  the  fine  one  in  possession  of  his  grace  the  duke  of 
Devonshire,  at  Hardwick,  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out 
one  of  her,  when  princess* 

Queen  Anne  was  henceforward  reUeved  from  the  actual 
presence  of  her  enemy  in  England,  but  not  wholly  of  her 
annoyances.  The  queen's  life  was,  perhaps^  shortened  by  the 
perpetual  threats  of  the  dudiess  of  Marlborough  from  the 
continent  to  reveal  somewhat  which  would  be  painful  and 
disgraceful,  and  at  all  events  to  publish,  by  means  of  the 
venal  press  of  Holland,  which  in  that  day  perpetually  poured 

John  Dalryniple  thai^  after  Sarah  ducheti  of  Uarlboroagli  returned  tAaax^taadiy 
en  the  death  of  queen  Anne,  ihe  ooDtrived  to  get  the  original  of  this  dangerous 
IMper  from  among  the  papers  of  Harley  lord  Oxford,  and  destroyed  it.  She  littlo 
thought  that  ottos  wonld  come  to  Ught  with  the  Memoirs  of  king  James  IL 
and  the  Stoart  Piq[i6ri»  together  with  copies  of  the  same. 

^  Lord  Dartmouth's  Kotoato  Bnmet,  toL  vL  p.  135.  Swift  mentions  the 
mddent,  hot  Dartmouth  pi-eservos  the  het  that  it  was  Anne's  portrut  in  her 
Tooth. 
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forth  libds  on  all  the  royal  fitmilies  in  Enrope,  the  ktten 
which  had  paoaed  between  them.  The  dudbesa  of  Marlbo- 
Tongh,  however^  threatened  more  than  she  meant  to  perlbnny 
at  least  in  the  queen's  lifetime;  for  she  well  knew  that  she 
ahould  eompromise  the  '^  glorious  memory''  of  William  UL^ 
which  was  to  be  sostained  in  order  to  assist  the  rerolutioniats 
in  carrying  on  their  work/  and  if  th^  did  not  socoeed,  she 
was  aware  her  banishment  would  be  perpetuaL 

The  queen's  guards  paid  her  majesty  the  loyal  attention  of 
making  an  enormous  bonfire  at  the  gates  of  St.  JamesV 
palace,  November  5,  ITIS^  into  which  they  put  the  effigy  of 
the  Pretender.  They  shot  at  the  resemblance  all  the  time  it 
was  consuming,'  and,  with  volleys '  of  oaths,  asserted  their 
eager  wishes  for  an  opportunity  of  making  the  living  original 
undergo  the  same  process.  IVom  the  Torcy  correspondeDoe^ 
as  well  as  the  letters  of  que«a  Mary  Beatrice,  it  may  be 
traced  "  that  the  chevalier  still  lingered  at  Chalons-sor-Maiiie 
at  Christmas,  new  style,  1712,  as  the  king  of  France  would 
not  permit  him  to  depart  without  a  proper  protection  from 
the  emperor  and  queen  Anne,  lest  he  should  be  murdered  by 
the  emperor's  freebooting  squadrons  of  hussars.'^ 

The  attachment  of  lady  M asham  to  the  esikd  fiunily  must 
have  been  disinterested,  otherwise  she  could  have  satiated  her* 
self  with  wealth.  She  was  placed,  as  her  kindred  the  Maribo- 
roughs  had  been,  at  the  fountain-head:  she  had  only  to  foDow 
their  example.  Her  oousin,  the  queen's  prime-minister,  Harl^ 
earl  of  Oxford,  was  not  only  no  Jacobite,  but  the  most  efieo* 
tual  of  all  the  opponents  of  the  queen's  brother.  Yet  his 
opposition  was  neither  personal  nor  religious;  it  was  more 
powerful,  being  entirely  financial.  When  he  took  office  in 
1710,  the  revolutionary  whigs  had  so  completely  exbaniiteJ 
the  resources  of  the  country,  that  it  was  utterly  impossible 
for  them  to  proceed  any  fiurther.  Harley's  skill  in  finance 
arranged  and  oiganised  the  enormous  debts  (which  had  accu* 
mulated  throughout  the  profligate  government  of  William  III.) 

^  Thk  xeaaon  iar  the  eztraTagaat  eologiiimi  on  WISiun  III.  is  giwi  by  Cmip 
singham.  Yum  most  extravagant  eulogist. 

s  Makxdm'B  Anecdotes  of  Customs  and  ICannen,  p.  258. 
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aooorduig  to  ibd  present  tyfltem,  raiUier  carioiufy  called  the 
^  Dfttianal  firnds.''  Neither  himadf  nor  the  fbndholden  can 
be  blamed  for  the  national  debt :  neither  of  them  inooned 
it^  and  utter  anarchy  and  natUmal  d^radation  must  have 
ensued,  if  some  means  had  not  been  found  of  aatififying  the 
national  creditors.  It  does  not  i^pear  that  Harley  earl  of 
Oxford  in  any  way  profited  dishonourably  by  his  own  financial 
scheme^  althonghy  after  his  fidl,  the  yery  party  who  had  in* 
curred  the  debt  did  so  to  an  enormous  extent.^  The  unfor« 
tonate  heir  of  the  house  of  Stuart  positiTely  refused  to  gua- 
rantee this  debt,  in  case  he  was  restored.  He  knew  that  it 
had  been  incurred  to  overthrow  his  fionily,  and  had  he  been 
restored,  it  would^have  weighed  down  his  goTemment,  while 
party  iiqustice  would  have  made  him  aooountaUe  for  it.  It  is 
erident,  that  Harley  earl  of  Qicford  could  not  be  the  premier 
of  any  monarch  who  repudiated  the  debt  he  had  funded. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  the  patience  to  read  this 
dull  page,  for  which  apologies  are  due,  will  comprehend  the 
deep  historical  mystery  why  Harley  earl  of  Oxford,  con* 
atantly  reviled  as  a  Jacobite,  proved  the  most  effectual  cqipo- 
nent  James  Stuart  had,— not  mahciottsly  so,  but  rather  in 
obedienoe  to  inexorable  necessity.  Harley's  chief  fiuilt  was 
a  habit  of  intcKcication.  He  appears  to  have  had  recourse  to 
diink  as  an  evil  medicament  for  his  cares ;  yet  he  was  neither 
a  profligate  nor  licentious  drunkard,  but  a  mild,  merciiul,  and 
learned  man.  His  inclinations  and  affections  probably  led 
him  to  the  Jacobite  cause,  as  may  be  guessed  by  the  tenour 
of  his  valuable  manuscript  collections.  These,  being  greatly 
amplified  by  his  learned  and  excellent  son,  Edward  earl  of 
Oxford,  form  the  precious  manuscript  national  Ubrary,  now 
deposited  at  the  British  Museum,  called  the  Harleian  Col- 
lection. 

Young  St.  John,  secretary  of  state,  (afterwards  created  lord 
Bolingbroke,)  was  the  colleague  of  the  earl  of  Oxford,  and  was 
soon  after  his  enemy.  Bolingbroke  was  daringly  irreligioufl^ 
and  was  considered,  withal,  an  abandoned  character,  even  in 


1  See  the  duipter  on  the  SoQtb-Sea  boMkkb  in  kvd  Mil^ 
from  the  Peeoe  of  Utrecht. 
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that  atrocious  age.  He  was^  however,  handsome,  learned, 
and  full  of  genius.  He  was  a  Jaoolnte,  without  the  aKghtest 
attachment  to  the  Stuarts;  completdy  reckless  how  fiur  he 
went  in  the  cause  of  the  Pretender,  so  that  change  gare  him 
a  chance  of  obtaining  money  to  repair  the  fortune  he  had 
exhausted  by  his  profligacy. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot,  the  queen's  &youiite  physician,  was  a  man 
of  practical  philanthropy,  possessed  of  equal  abilities  with  S wifi^ 
but  restrained  by  the  bonds  <^  decorum  and  benevolenoe.  He 
was  a  thorough  and  disinterested  Jacobite,  an  ally  of  lady 
Masham,  ever  near  the  ear  and  the  heart  of  the  queen. 

Queen  Anne's  learned  lady  of  the  bedchamber,  Anne 
countess  of  Winchelsea,  had  bean  one  of  tfa^  maids  of  honour 
of  Mary  Beatrice  when  duchess  of  York,  well  known  under 
her  maiden  name  as  the  witty  and  beautiful  Anne  EingsmilL 
Her  Jacobite  influence  with  queen  Anne  is  never  calculated 
in  general  history,  but  those  versed  in  the  signs  of  those  times 
know  that  it  was  considerable.  The  dislike  that  her  ropi 
mistress  had  to  the  war  is  alluded  to  in  some  lines  jdayfully 
addressed  to  her  by  Pope;  for  lady  Winchetsea,  or  Arddi^ 
which  was  her  poetic  name,  had  objected  to  Pope's  depreda* 
tion  of  the  talents  and  power  of  women.  She  had  quoted 
four  lines  fixmi  his  Rape  of  the  Lock  in  support  of  her  side 
of  the  argument.  Pope  wrote  the  following  verses,  whidi  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  editions  of  his  works,  but  in  that  vast 
repository  of  fugitive  literature,  the  Biographia  Biitannica  >^ 

"Of  aU  enmplet  by  the  world  ooDftsty 
I  kneivr  ArdeliA  would  not  quote  the  hest^ 
WhOy  like  her  mistress  on  the  British  throne^ 
lights  and  sahdues  in  qiuReli  not  her  own. 

To  write  their  praise  70a  hnt  in  vain  euay. 

Even  while  yon  write  yon  take  that  praise  away; 
Light  to  the  stars  the  son  does  thus  restore^ 
But  shines  himself  tall  they  axe  seen  no  more." 

Ijady  Winchelsea's  answer  to  the  favourite  poet  of  "  the  golden 
days  of  his  queen  Anne  '^  ought  to  be  given,  as  a  specimen  of 
the  female  poetry  of  that  era : — 

"Disarmed  with  so  genteel  an  air. 
The  contest  I  give  o'er; 
Tet^  Alesander,  have  a  cars^ 
Andscom  theses  no  more. 
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We  role  the  warkl»  our  lifii^s  wbole  nocb 

Men  but  anume  the  right ; 
Tint  slaves  to  every  tempting  fiioe. 

Then  martjn  to  our  spite." 

Ijady  Winchelsea,  lately  left  a  widow  with  small  provinon^  was 
a  devoted  partisan  of  the  house  of  Stuart :  she  was  always 
near  the  royal  person.  This  lady  was  a  pleasant  rhymestress, 
and  possessed  some  personal  influence^  but  was  without  terri- 
torial power^  like,  the  rich  heiress  of  Percy^  the  influential 
duchess  of  Somerset. 

Lady  Jersey^  one  of  the  queen's  bedchamber  ladies^  likewise 
m  widow,  had  been  throughout  life  attached  to  the  house  of 
Stuart ;  bom  in  their  ancient  palace  of  Whitehall,  the  only 
daughter  of  William  Chiffinch,  (Charles  II.'s  closet-keeper>) 
and  married  to  lord  Jersey.  She  was  a  Roman-catholic ;.  at 
the  same  time^  her  influence  was  sufficiently  powerful  over  her 
husband,  and  even  over  his  sisters,  to  induce  them,  apparently 
against  their  own  interest,  to  become  warm  Jacobites  after  the 
death  of  Mary  II.  Extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  Elizabeth 
Yilliers,  who  had  profited  so  largely  by  the  Revolution,  and 
was  endowed  by  William  III.  so  enormously  from  the  spoils  of 
his  uncle,  was  now  (as  lady  Orkney)  conspicuous  as  a  Jacobite. 

At  the  head  of  the  partisans  for  the  restoration  of  her 
family,  the  queen  distinguished  her  kinsman  the  great  duke 
of  Hamilton,  on  whom  she  meant  to  bestow  the  honour,  ef 
concluding  the  peace  as  her  ambassador  to  France.  In 
September  1712,  queen  Anne  appointed  the  duke  of  Hamilton 
master-general  of  the  ordnance,  and,  in  addition  to  the  order 
of  the  Thistle,  originally  bestowed  on  him  by  her  fitther, 
James  II.,  her  majesty  thought  proper  to  make  him  a  knight 
of  the  Ghirter,  at  a  chapter  held  at  Windsor.  It  was  ro^ 
marked  to  the  queen  that  the  case  was  without  precedent,  and 
that  no  two  such  distinct  orders  had  ever  been  worn  by  any 
subject ;  to  which  the  queen  replied,  ''  Such  a  subject  as  the 
duke  of  Hamilton  has  a  pre-eminent  daim  to  every  mark  of 
distinction  which  a  crowned  head  can  confer.  I  will  hence- 
forth wear  both  orders  myself^  Lockhart  of  Camwath, 
the  duke's  schoolfellow  and  bosom  firiend,  gives  a  somewb' 

*  DoogW  Fbenife. 
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different  version  of  this  anecdote  of  queen  Anne.  "  Just  be- 
fore the  intended  departure  of  the  duke  for  France/^  says 
Lockhart,  "  the  queen's  fiiTour  was  shown  to  him  by  the  oflTe. 
of  the  Oarter.  The  duke  posttivdy  lefosed  it,  unless  the 
queen  would  permit  him  to  wear  the  order  of  the  Thistle  with 
it^  telling  her  majesty  plainly^  *  that  he  would  neTer  lay  ande 
a  Scotch  honour  to  make  way  for  an  English  one;'  adding, 
mgnificantly,  'your  majesty's  royal  father,  James  II.,  wore 
both  at  the  same  time/  His  observation  not  only  prerailed 
on  queen  Anne  to  permit  him  to  do  the  Uke,  but  from  that 
moment  she  did  so  herself,'' — an  anecdote  ct  costume,  whick 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  learned  in  the  orders  of  chirahy/ 
A  personal  portrait  of  this  great  noble  and  prince  of  the 
blood  is  thus  drawn  by  an  enemy  of  his  party,  the  whig  wpf, 
Mackey :'  '*The  duke  of  Hamiltcmisbvave  in  his  person,  with 
a  rough  air  of  boldness,  of  good  sense,  very  forward  and  hot 
for  what  he  undertakes,  ambitious  and  hanghtf,  a  violent 
enemy,  has  been  very  extravagant  m  his  maam/a  of  livings 
but  now  grows  covetous;  he  is  supposed  to  have  some  thoughts 
towards  the  crown  of  Scotland  when  the  queen  dies,  being 
descended  from  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  having  great  interest 
in  that  kingdom.  He  has  a  great  estate,  and  three  brothers 
earls, — ^being  Selkirk,  Orkney,  and  Buglen, — and  a  fonrtli  a 
sea  commander.  The  duke  of  Hamilton  is  of  middle  statni^ 
very  well  made,  of  a  coarse^  black  complexion,  towards  fifty 
years  old."'  To  this  sketch  Swift  added,  ''The  dnke  of 
Hamilton  was  a  most  worthy,  good-natured  man,  very  gencar- 
ous,  but  of  a  middk  understanding, — murdered  by  the  villain 
Macartn^.'* 

*  The  adventures  of  the  youth  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton 
present  one  of  those  romances  of  real  life,  wherein  the  fiurts 
of  historical  bic^raphy,  preserved  peradventure  <mly  in  the 

'  Lockbart  of  Carnwatb's  Papers,  roL  i.  p.  410.  He  adds,  TepntnAtoBj,  that 
the  dnke  of  Argyle  bad  acted  quite  dUftareuUy ;  ftr,  when  ginreB  the  Cboter,  he 
kid  aaide  the  order  of  SLAn^ew,  ahowiDg  thereby  ham  much  he  praferrod 
Eugland  to  Scotland. 

'  From  Mackey's  Characters,  republished  by  air  Walter  Sooit,  ia  Us  edUlQii  «f 
Swift's  Works,  with  Swift's  ranarkf  and  interlineMfcioiM. 

*  He  had  been,  neverthelesi^  one  of  the  handsomest  men  in  8catkmd, 


voDfl  of  Ikmiljr  heraldfl  or  the  archive  of  a  fbmfly  laiuiimeBt- 
chest^  surpass  the  inventions  of  the  aathon  of  fiction.  The 
f<d]owing  narrative,  in  wUch  qoQsn  Anne's  eldest  sister, 
Maiy  II.,  plajed  a  oonspknous  part,  is  ooQeeted  from  genea- 
1(^cb1  memoriab:^  ''James  earl  of  Amoi,  afterwards  duke 
of  Hamflton,  having,  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Anne 
Spencer,  in  1690,  seduced  lady  Barbara  Ktzrqy,  (the  youngest 
daughter  of  Charles  II.  by  the  duchess  of  Cleveland,)  under 
promise  of  marriage,  she  bore  a  son  to  him  at  Cleveland- 
liouse,  St.  James's,  30th  of  March,  1891,  during  his  confine- 
znent  in  the  Tower,  where  he  was  thrown  by  the  warrant  of 
queen  Mary  II.  That  queen  and  his  mother,  the  duchess  <£ 
Hamilton,  were  so  incensed  at  the  discovery  of  this  intrigue, 
as  to  make  the  bamshment  of  the  unfertunate  girl,  then  only 
in  her  eighteenth  year,  to  the  continent  the  only  condition  of 
his  release.  Lady  Barbara  was  acooordingly  fiwred  to  abandon 
her  infant,  and  retire  to  the  convent  of  Pontoise,  in  France, 
where  she  afterwards  died.''  It  would  have  been  more  in 
consistency  with  the  angdic  characteristics  attributed  to  queen 
Mary,  if  she  had  used  her  power  for  the  puipose  of  indudng 
the  earl  of  Arran  to  repair  his  wrongs,  in  some  measure,  by  a 
legal  marriage  with  his  victim,  the  daughter  of  her  unde 
Charles,  than  to  drive  her  into  a  foreign  laud  and  a  conven* 
tnal  prmon. 

If  queen  Anne  ever  cherished  either  hopes  or  intentions  of 
making  her  unfortunate  brother  her  successor,  they  perished 
and  became  abortive  when  her  friend,  the  duke  of  Hamilton^ 
was  slain,  or  murdered,  on  the  fatal  Sunday,  November  15, 
1712,  at  the  time  of  his  encounter  with  kvd  Mohun,  in  a 
eombat  of  four  in  Hyde-paric.  A  tradition  exists  in  Scotland, 
that  a  secret  agreement  had  taken  place  between  the  widowed 
queen  of  James  II.  and  the  ''  great  duke  of  Hamilton,''  that 
knrd  Arran,  his  heir,  was  to  receive  in  marrii^  the  hand  of 
the  princess  Louisa  Stuart,  youngest  daughter  of  James  II., 

'  This  namti^  is  from  Donglw'  Peeng*  of  SooUmd;  fikewiie  from  tlie 
Introdactkm  of  **  Transaetioni  of  the  Bogn  of  Qneni  AniWp''  written  by  the  eon 
of  the  duke  and  lady  Barbara,  wbo  was  brought  up  at  Chinwick,  under  the  care 
of  his  vilft  grandmother,  Barbara  dnehea  of  Cle?ehuid,  and  afterwards  entered 
the  serriee  of  James  II. 
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and  sister  to  queen  Anne.  Whether  the  bride  was  to  be  a 
reward  for  the  active  services  of  the  great  duke  in  the  resttxa^ 
tion  of  the  brother^ — ^whether  queen  Anne  ever  knew  of  this 
project,  must  remain  unsolved.  Death  had  decided  the  hiatofj 
of  that  young  princess  in  the  preceding  spring.  ''All  hopes 
and  fears/'  says  the  duke  of  Hamilton's  friend,  Lockhari^ 
'^  vanished  by  his  fatal  death,  which,  by  reason  of  the  critical 
juncture  when  it  happened,  and  some  things  very  extra- 
ordinary  in  the  manner  of  it,  made  then  a  great  noiae.'' 
There  was  at  the  court  of  Anne  a  titled  homicide  and  profli- 
gate,  called  lord  Mohun,  who  had  been  twice  tried  for  his  life 
for  murdering  men  of  low  degree  in  the  state  of  fimoas  in- 
toxication which  was  prevalent  at  that  period.  The  first 
victim  was  poor  Montfort,  the  player:  a  more  unprovoked 
piece  of  cruelty  was  never  recorded  on  any  state  triaL  It 
was  without  excuse,  excepting  what  the  titled  criminal  plead- 
ed,— ^that  he  was  utterly  unconscious  of  time,  place,  and  exist- 
ence  when  it  occurred. 

The  duke  of  Hamilton  and  lord  Mohun  had  married  ladies 
€i  the  house  of  Gerard,  and  bitter  enmity  existed  between 
them  on  account  of  property  then  litigated  in  chancay,  to 
which  the  ladies  were  co-heiresses :  they  met  at  the  exami- 
nation of  some  witnesses,  when  a  violent  altercation  ensued. 
The  duke  of  Hamilton,  supposed  to  be  at  that  time  deeph^ 
pledged  to  the  queen  relative  to  negotiations  for  her  brother's 
restoration,  endured  much  from  the  furious  temper  of  Mohun, 
being  resolved  to  keep  himself  out  of  all  engagements  likely 
to  impede  his  exertions  in  that  cause ;  suspecting,  moreover, 
that  Mohun  (who  was  known  to  be  no  personal  hero  when 
sober)  was  exasperated  and  irritated  purposely  by  the  c^posite 
party,  in  hopes  of  exciting  a  fatal  fray.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
a  challenge  was  sent  by  Mohun  to  the  duke,  who  considered 
himself  bound  to  accept  it.  Of  all  days  in  the  week,  Sunday 
was  the  time  appointed  for  this  combat,  which  seems  to  be  the 
last  of  that  remarkable  species  where  the  seconds  were  ex- 
pected to  engage  as  well  as  the  principals,  and  fight  to  the 
death.  Such  had  been  the  usage  in  France  in  the  preceding 
century.     In  the  minorities  of  Louis  XIII.  and  XIV.,  eleven 
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combatants  on  a  side  have  lieen  known  to  enter  into  mortal 
oonflicty  and  ten  or  twelve  were  often  left  dead  on  the  spot/ 
TiGtims  to  some  ''trifle  light  as  air/'  taken  amiss  by  two 
yotmg  petulant  nobles^ — some  obeisance  forgotten^  some  pre- 
cedence mistaken,  or  even  some  glance  constraed  into  con« 
tempt.  The  proceedings  of  the  dnke  of  Hamilton  would  be 
inexplicable  without  this  explanation ;  for  people,  in  these  days, 
sometimes  hear  of  duels  between  two  principals,  but  not  of  so  bel- 
Koose  a  spirit  reigning  among  the  seconds  and  other  witnesses. 
Hyde-park  was  then  a  wild  track,  reaching  to  the  gravel- 
walk  before  Kensington-palace,  broken  into  marshy  thickets 
where  the  Serpentine  now  flows.  That  piece  of  water  then 
wound  deviously  as  a  rushy  rivulet,  here  and  there  accumu« 
lating  in  stagnant  pools,  near  which  were  the  fighting-grounds 
usually  chosen  for  those  who  had  affairs  of  honour  to  settle* 
Behind  a  thicket  near  the  Serpentine  brook  did  the  great  dukd 
of  Hamilton,  with  his  kinsman  and  finend  colonel  Hamilton^ 
meet  lord  Mohun  and  the  whig-general  Macartney,  in  the 
dawn  of  a  November  Sunday.  Mohun  really  behaved  the 
most  rationally  of  the  two  opponents,  for  whilst  he  and  the 
duke  were  throwing  off  their  coats  for  the  encounter,  he  ob** 
served,  ''That  he  hoped  those  two  gentlemen-seconds  were- 
only  to  look  on,  and  not  be  personally  concerned  in  any  part 
of  the  quarrel.''  The  duke  answered,  "  that  he  believed  Mr. 
Macartney  was  the  chief  occasion  of  their  coming  on  this 
errand ;  and  since  it  was  so,  he  had  brought  an  old  friend  of 
that  person,  to  entertain  him  with  a  share  of  the  dance."  All 
four  immediately  flashed  out  their  swords  and  "  fell  to  work."* 
Colonel  Hamilton  soon  disarmed  Macartney,  and  looking  about 
to  see  what  had  become  of  the  other  combatants,  he  perceived 
lord  Mohun  lying  on  his  back,  dead  or  expiring :  the  duke  of 
Hamilton  had  tellea  with  his  face  npon  lord  Mohun's  bosom* 
Colonel  Hamilton  instantly  flung  down  his  own  sword  and 
that  of  Macartney^  of  which  he  had  just  obtained  fiill  posses- 
sion ;  he  ran  and  lifted  up  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  who  he  saw 

'  Cardinal  de  Retz  anores  his  readers,  that  in  bis  Seiy  yonth,  when  known  as 
tbb^  de  G<md],  he  had  been  engaged  in  racb  dacls  twice  in  one  day,  and  he  had 
known  ehaUengea  paai  at  the  altar  among  the  oflkiating  prierta  of  noble  birth. 
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was  woundad  in  two  pboee,  and  feiiit  with  effnflion  of  Uood« 
Whikt  performing  this  iiiendly  office,  Macartnej  took  up  one 
of  the  swords^  and  coming  behind  Hamilton  aa  he  supported 
the  duke  in  his  anns,  he  stabbed  his  graoe,  who  walked, 
neverthdesa^  some  little  way  to  a  tree,  where  he  boool  after  ex- 
pired: the  park-keepers  came  up  at  that  moment,  andMacafiaey 
fled.  Ckdonel  Hamilton,  alarmed,  he  said^  "  at  bemg  found 
with  the  corpses  of  two  great  nobles,  followed  his  example/' 
but  he  erer  {urotested  that  the  duke  of  Haioiltap  was  not 
fllain,  but  assassinated  aft^  the  fight  was  done.  The  pnxif 
he  alleged  was,  that  if  the  duke  had  been  wounded  to  death 
hj  his  opponent's  sword,  the  orifice  of  the  wound  would  Jhsra 
beeaadiffer^Qit,  sinoe  Mohun  fought  with  a  Saxon  Uade^  which 
was  left  in  his  dead  hand,  whereas  the  duke's  death-wound 
had  a  three-cornered  orifice.  "  It  was/^  said  colonel  Hamilton^ 
^  done  with  mine  own  sword,  which  I  had  cast  on  the  ground 
imwittingly  with  the  one  of  Macartnej^s,  (which  I  had  cul- 
tured,) when  I  flew  to  aid  my  noble  kinsman.'^  Dr.  Gaith 
(before  the  matter  was  made  a  furious  party-questioa  with  the 
whigs)  affirmed,  on  the  word  of  a  medical  man,  that  it  was 
utterly  impossible  for  lord  Mohun  to  have  given  Hamilton  the 
death-wound,  which  must  have  been  inflicted  by  some  one 
atanding  above  him:  this  agreed  with  colond  Hamilton's 
statement.  Whatsoever  occasioued  this  dismal  double  homi- 
eide,  it  is  certain  that  with  it  ended  the  last  rational  hopes  of 
tbe  Stuarts ;  for  if  queen  Anne  ever  meant  to  aid  her  brother, 
it  was  certainly  to  have  been  done  by  the  means  of  the  duke 
of  Hamilton :  she  was  stupified,  not  only  with  terror  at  his 
murder,  but  with  grief  for  his  loss,  for  he  was  indeed  her  last 
fieiend.  The  duke  of  Hamilton  jveceded  his  royal  kinswoman 
to  the  grave  only  a  £bw  months ;  the  very  repeat  that  qpread 
on  all  sides,  that  the  whigs  had  suborned  Macartney,  fiint  to 
urge  Mohun  to  challenge  him,  and  then  to  stab  hhn  in  the 
mitht  of  the  firay,^  was  sufficient  to  have  intimidated  a  woman 
hastening  to  the  tomb. 

^  llaoBrtney  did  not  aanender  to  his  iaAtl  uita  GMige  I.  ww  oa  ttd  iJutiM : 
In  was  aoquifcted,  to  the  infinite  rsge  of  the  advene  partf .  See^  for  a  smk  de- 
tailed nuratLTe^  Lockhart  of  Carnwath's  Papery,  ¥oL  L  pp.  401-407.    It  «  aa 
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The  queen  was  importuned  by  her  ministry  to  nominate 
Dr.  Swift  to  the  see  of  Hereford/  the  object  of  his  ardent 
ambition.  The  queen,  unacquainted  with  the  literature  of 
her  own  age,  or  of  any  other,  only  knew  Swift  as  a  partisan 
of  high  church,  and  as  the  deputy  whom  her  clergy  of  the 
church  establishment  of  Ireland  regarded  sufficiently  to  send 
up  to  her  throne  to  crave  her  extension  of  the  bounty  of 
first-fruits, — ^a  favour  which  Anne  had  just  graciously  granted^ 
accompanied  by  some  complacent  notice  of  the  deputy  of  her 
Irish  church.  The  duchess  of  Somerset,  finding  the  dispo* 
sition  of  her  royal  mistress's  mind,  provided  herself  with  an 
influential  ally,  bemg  Dr.  Sharp,  archbishop  of  York, — a  very 
fiivourite  prelate  with  Anne,  who  had  preached  by  her  express 
desire  the  sermon  at  her  coronation.'  At  the  moment  when 
the  queen  consulted  the  archbishop  as  to  nominating  Dr. 
Swift  to  the  see  of  Hereford,  he  startled  her  with  the  foUow- 
iDg  pithy  question :  "  Ought  not  your  sacred  majesty  to  be 
first  certain  whether  Dr.  Swift  is  a  Christian^  before  he 
becomes  a  bishop  ?''  The  queen,  in  consternation,  demanded 
his  reasons  for  doubting  the  Christianity  of  her  minister's 
nominee  to  the  see  of  Hereford.  The  archbishop,  in  support 
of  his  assertion,  had  anned  himself  with  the  book  that  founded 
Swift's  fiEune  as  a  wit  and  great  hterary  power;  and  good 
queen  Anne,  to  her  infinite  horror  and  asttmishment,  was  first 
introduced  to  the  polemic  romance  called  the  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

The  fake  axiom  adopted  by  the  deists  and  atheists  of  that 
age,  that  ''  ridicule  is  the  test  of  truth,"  seems  to  have  in- 
spired the  author  or  authors  of  this  controversial  tale.  It 
levels  its  satire  at  every  denomination  of  Christianity,  and 


htt,  ihrt  Cbmrlm  Hamilton,  oommonly  caUed  oouBt  Arran,  the  mm 
of  the  dnke  bj  the  iiyvred  lady  Borbara  Fitzroy,  hearing  that  Macartney,  hb 
frther'g  marderer,  had  fled  to  Antwerp,  hastened  there  and  challenged  him,  bat 
the  daUenge  waa  not  aeoepted.~I>(nigla«'  Pecmge. 

'  air  Waller  Sootf  s  LHb  of  Swift,  coDated  with  varioos  panages  in  Swift'a 
Political  Poenu  and  Tracts.  The  period  when  tlua  remarkable  teene  took  place 
tn  queen  Anne's  doset,  which  occasioned  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes  of  an 
&igli|h  bishopric  u  efearly  marked  m  Swift's  Journal  to  Stella.  Although  ha 
did  aol  detaU  it  to  her,  he  says»  Jannaiy  20th,  1712-13,  "  1  beUeve  Pratt "  (the 
late  tutor  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester)  "  will  drive  at  these  bishoprics.  Our  English 
hisbopric  of  Hereford  is  not  yet  disposed  of.**  t  Qf^^  USQ^  Brit.  ICuseum. 
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stands  at  the  liead  of  the  evil  and  perverse  class  of  contro- 
versial novels,  by  which  polemics  of  every  creed  have  endea- 
voured to  persecute  their  rival  sects  since  the  use  of  fire  and 
fagots,  the  quartering-block,  and  polemic-preaching  have  been 
renounced  and  abhorred  by  Christians  in  general.     While 
queen  Anne  stood  aghast  at  the  profanity  which  a  glance  at 
the  lucubrations  of  the  divine  she  was  about  to  nominate  her 
bishop  must  have  displayed  to  her,  her  mistress  of  the  robes 
advanced  on  the  other  side,  and  throwing  herself  at  her  feet, 
and  showing  the  Windsor  Prophecy,  implored,  with  tears, 
'^  that  her  royal  mistress  would  not  prefer  to  the  sacred  office 
of  a  bishop  of  souls  a  man  capable  of  disseminating  such  blbe 
witness  against  an  innocent  lady/'     Poor  queen  Anne,  after 
perusing  this  string  of  slanderous  puns,  addressed  to  herself 
was  scandalized  and  ashamed  of  the  deeds  of  the  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing  she  was  about  to  appoint  as  a  shepherd  in  the  fold  of 
her  church.     Her  majesty  firmly  withheld  her  royal  sanctiQa 
from   the  nominee  of  her  ministry  to  the  see  of  Herefoard. 
As  the  whigs  were  not  then  in  power,  the  head  of  the  church 
of  England  this  time  was  not  coerced  into  the  relinquishineot 
of  that  legal  right,  for  which  she  stood  responsiUe  to  her 
church,  to  her  people,  and  to  her  God. 

There  stood  by  one,  silently  noting  this  curious  scene,  who 
had,  with  more  good  sense  than  history  has  given  her  credit 
for,  exactly  foretold  to  the  reckless  wit  what  would  befall,  it, 
in  the  vanity  of  literary  power,  he  made  public  his  attacd^  on 
the  ''  great  lady,''  as  the  duchess  of  Somerset  was  called  at 
the  court  of  queen  Anne ;  for  the  queen  never  forgot  the  gra- 
titude she  owed  to  the  friendship  of  the  duchess  of  Somerset, 
when  she  fearlessly  espoused  her  cause  against  the  cruelty  of 
her  sister,  queen  Mary.'  Lady  Masham  described  all  she  had 
seen  and  heard  at  this  remarkable  conference  to  her  friend, 
I)r.  Swift.  The  truth  of  the  manner  of  his  disappointment* 
was  forthwith  authenticated  by  his  subsequent  angry  lines,  in 
which  he  calls  the  archbishop  "  a  crazy  prelate,"  and  Anne 

*  See  vol.  vii. ;  Life  of  Qaeen  Mary  II. 

*  Lord  Orrery's  Life  of  Swift,  Somerville'a  Beign  of  Axme,  Sooit's  Ufr  ctf 
Swift,  and  every  history  of  the  times* 
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''  a  royal  prade ;''  and  limiting  his  rage  to  these  slight  rem 
preaches  on  church  and  qneen,  he  flew  with  the  whole  fary 
of  his  wrath  at  the  unfortunate  duchess^  and  made  matters 
against  her  appear  £u  more  in  earnest  than  in  his  Windsor 
Prophecy : — 

"  Vow  angry  Somenet  her  vengeuioe  tows 
On  Swift's  reproaches  for  her  murdered  sponsei 
From  ber  red  locks  ber  numth  with  yenom  fillip 
And  thence  into  the  rpyal  ear  instils. 
The  queen,  incensed,  his  services  forgot. 
Leaves  him  a  victim  to  the  vengefhl  Scot.^ 
Kow  through  the  realm  a  proclamation  spread 
To  fix  a  price  on  his  devoted  head ; 
While,  innocent,  he  scorns  ignoble  flight, 
His  watchM  Mends  preserve  him  by  a  deight.** 

^*  His  watchful  firiends^'  must  have  considered  him  almost  as 
troaUesome  as  the  spirit  evoked  by  Michael  Scott,  who  per- 
petually did  embarrassing  mischief  after  he  had  executed^  with 
marvellous  celerity^  the  tasks  for  which  he  had  been  conjured 
up.  Michael  Soott  set  his  over-industrious  elf  to  twist  ropes 
out  of  sand^  and  the  Oxford  ministry  made  Dr.  Swift  dean  of 
St.  Patrick's,  which  banished  him  to  Ireland,  where  he  ex- 
pended his  mighty  energies  in  grappling  with  the  amplitude 
of  wrong  he  found  there  on  every  side.  He  says — but  the 
accuser  of  the  duchess  of  Somerset  ought  not  to  be  believed 
on  his  word  without  corroborating  evidence — ^that  the  arch- 
bishop of  York  sent  to  entreat  his  pardon  for  having  prejudiced 
the  queen  against  him. 

"  York  is  from  Lambeth'  sent,  to  show  the  qoeen 
▲  dangeroos  treatise  writ  against  the  Splera,' 
Whic^  by  the  style,  the  manner,  and  the  drifts 
Tis  tbooght  ooold  be  the  work  of  none  bat  Swift, 
PborTork!^  the  harmlem  tool  of  others' hats^ 
He  sacs  for  pardon,  and  repents  too  late." 

The  influence  of  the  duchess  of  Somerset  with  the  queen^ 
it  plainly  appears  by  tlus  incident,  was  all-powerful :  she  was 
considered  by  her  majesty  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  tory  party 

^  The  duke  of  Argyle.    The  proclamation  was  against  another  lampoon  or  libel^ 
called  «'The  Public  Spirit  of  the  Whigs." 

^  From  Dr.  Tmnismi,  who  then  hdd  the  see  of  Canterbury. 

^TsleofaTnb. 
^  Dr.  Sharp^  archbishop  of  Tork.    Sir  Walter  Soott  and  lord  Orrery  assert 
the  same;  bat  as  the  olgectkmable  passages  in  Swift's  works  remained  m  sIo/m  jtto, 
why  aboudd  the  wdibidiop  of  York  repent  showing  them  to  the  queen? 
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in  power.  Anne  was  often  inspired  (it  is  sapposed)  bj  Hie 
duchess  with  apprehensions  lest  she  should  one  daj  see  her 
brother  walk  into  the  council-room^  and  suddenly  bdluM  her 
regal  homage  transferred  by  her  minist^s  to  him  before  her 
face.  St.  John,  who  was  in  the  Jacobite  interest,  was  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  disencumber  the  household  of  such  an 
impediment  to  their  operations  as  the  duchess  of  Somerset. 
As  for  the  duke,  it  will  be  remembered  he  personally  defied 
the  queen  at  council,  by  calling  Harley,  the  minister  of  her 
choice,  "  a  fellow^'  to  hest  fiice.  There  had  been  no  particular 
difficulty  in  dislodging  him,  but  it  was  his  duchess  they 
dreaded;  "  for,''  said  the  tory  ministry,  ''she  is  insinuating, 
and  a  woman  of  intrigue,  and  will  do  what  harm  she  can  t» 
secretary  St.  John.''  The  queen  constantly  replied,  "  I£  k 
were  so  that  I  cannot  have  what  servants  I  like,  I  do  not  see 
how  my  condition  is  mended,"-rHdnce  the  ML  oi  the  &mily 
junta,  her  majesty  meant.  The  duke  of  Somerset,  it  is  said 
by  Swift,  intended  to  withdraw  his  duchess  from  court,  out  of 
spite  for  his  own  dismissal ;  but  the  queen  prevailed  on  her 
to  remain  in  office,  by  writing  to  her  a  letter  of  entreaty  £ar 
that  purpose,  making  her  compliance  a  personal  favour,  which 
letter  the  duke  of  Somerset  very  frequently  showed  to  his 
friends. 

The  queen's  long-oherished  but  oft-deferred  hopes  of  peace 
were  about  to  be  realized  with  the  opening  of  the  year  1713. 
The  tears  that  had  often  streamed  from  her  eyes  over  the 
appalling  lists  of  slain  and  wounded  in  the  mere  glory  battles 
of  Blenheim  and  BamiUes,  were  at  last  to  &31  no  more.  For 
many  years  Anne  had  been  the  only  person  connected  with 
the  government  of  her  country  who  was  steadily  desirous  of 
peace;  she  was  not,  however,  destined  long  to  reign  over 
England  when  her  great  object  was  attained.  The  fierce  con- 
tests which  had  attended  the  expulsion  of  the  junta  that  had 
identified  war  with  their  interests,  shook  her  sands  of  life 
rudely,  and  all  but  those  who  saw  her  daily  knew  well  that 
the  time  of  Anne  Stuart  could  not  be  long.  Infirmity  had 
frequently  assailed  her  at  the  early  age  of  thirty.  It  has 
been  noted  how  she  was  carried  from  one,  place  to  another  as 
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9^  cripple;  bat  sbe  oocariomdly  recovered  Ae  iBse  of  her  feet 
Bad  limhB,  with  strength  sufficieiit  to  permit  her  to  foUov  fhb 
stag  in  her  long  hnnting-driTes,  whidi  die  oontinned  till  the 
satiunn  of  1713.  All  violent  exerciBe  was^  perifbrce^  re- 
noanoed  in  the  snooeeding  year;  the  queen  was  not  only 
zendered  inert  with  goa^  bat  that  disorder  was  not  disposed 
to  limit  its  attacks  to  her  limbs :  on  erery  change  of  weather^ 
or  at  the  reconrenoe  of  mental  agitation  to  the  royal  patien^ 
it  made  formidable  incorsions  on  the  vitalsti 

Tbe  queen  appointed  Ae  dnke  of  Shrewsbory  her  ainbas« 
■ador^extraordinary  to  complete  the  treaty  of  peace  at  PariSk 
"When  there,  the  Parisians  were  highly  amused  by  the  Nor* 
man  motto  of  the  Tatbots, — Ptett  iPaecoByMr,  which,  being 
emblaaoiied  cm  his  coadies,  they  diose  to  consider  was  an 
aHnsion  to  his  pacific  nussion,*  and  that  he  meant  to  accom« 
pliah  hastily,  a  treaty  which  had  lingered  ftr  twoyears*  When 
the  peace  was  actually  signed  by  the  j^enipotoitiaries  at 
Utrecht,  the  French  ambassador,  the  doe  d'Aumont,  arrived 
ID  London,  and  had  his  first  mudieiice  of  qaeen  Anne.  Her 
magesty  apologized  to  him  for  being  nnable  to  rise  to  return 
his  salutation,  but  begged  him  to  be  covered^  as  he  stood  with 
liiB  hat  in  his  hand.  According  to  the  costom  of  ambassa- 
dors^ he  dionld  have  put  it  on  as  soon  as  she  had  acknow- 
ledged his  first  address^  Tbe  coorteoos  envoy  leftised  to 
svail  himadf  of  his  privilege,  observing,  **  that  Ae  king  his 
master  woold  not  himself  have  worn  his  hut  in  the  presence 
of  so  great  a  queen,  and  ther^re  he  could  not/'*  He  re« 
mained  nncovered  during  the  whole  of  the  audience.  **I 
know  not,'^  said  queen  Mary  Beatrice,*  when  rdating  this 
incident  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  ''how  this  wiD  be  taken  by 
tiie  other  ambassadors,  who  are  always  jeahms  of  their  mastered 
dignities,  or  whether  thia  compliment  may  not  be  hereafter 
etted  as  a  precedent  for  depriving  the  representatives  of  foreign 
.  kings  of  the  privilege  of  putting  on  their  hats.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  regarded  as  a  mark  of  the  politeness  of  the  king  your 

>  Bio.  Brit 
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master,  who  is  the  most  courteous  man  in  tiie  wadd,  and  has 
always  paid  me  the  compliment  of  remaining  unoovered  in  my 
presence,  although  I  have  often  entreated  him  not  to  pae 
auch  ceremonies  with  us.''  The  due  d'Aumont  addressed  tiie 
moat  flattering  lang^uage  to  queen  Anne  in  his  speechestytdKo^ 
her  ''that  her  reign  was  as  glorious  as  that  of  queen  Ehza- 
beth,  and  he  hoped  it  would  be  as  long/'  His  excellency  did 
^ot  confine  his  civihties  to  bows  and  oomptiments,  finr  he 
presented  her  with  the  nine  beautiful  grey  flemish  hones 
with  which  he  had  made  his  public  entrance  into  London. 
Louis  XrV.  likewise  sent,  as  presents  for  queooL  Anne^  six 
aplendid  dresses  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  bottles  of 
champagne,  directly  Bohngbroke  signed  the  preUminaciea  of 
peace.  A  French  historian  of  the  present  day,'  more  remaik* 
able  for  headlong  calumny  on  royalty  than  for  accurate  de- 
duction, considers  these  articles  in  the  light  of  bribes  irresistible 
to  the  queen  of  Great  Britain :  they  were  not  so  efficadons  as 
he  supposes,  for  Anne  always  manifested  utter  indifference  to 
fine  dressi,  and  neyer  drank  French  wine^  which  was  con- 
sidered mortally  inimical  to  a  patient  subject  to  gout  in  the 
stomach. 

.  Some  anxiety  prevailed  as  to  the  penson,  among  the  dever 
men  and  wits  surrounding  the  lord  treasurer,  (Harley  earl  ci 
Oxford,)  who  was  to  compose  the  speech  with  which  their 
queen  was  to  open  her  parliament.  The  difference  between 
such  announcements^  and  the  personality  that  the  Plants- 
genet,  the  Tudor,  and  even  the  Stuart  monarchs,  threw  into 
their  speeches,  is  not  a  Uttle  remarkable.  Those  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth were  no  matters  for  men  to  jest  withal,  when  their  glasses 
went  round,  according  to  the  following  instance.  "  After  din- 
ner, lord  treasurer  was  talking  to  the  lords  about  the  speech  that 
the  queen  must  make  when  parliament  meets.  He  asked  me, 
seriously,''  continues  Dr.  Swift,*  " '  How  I  would  make  it  ?*  I 
turned  it  to  a  jest.  And,  because  they  had  been  speaking  of  the 
recent  event  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  going  to  Flanders 
after  the  duke,  I  saivi  the  queen's  speech  should  begin  thus : 
*  My  lords  tod  gentlemen,  in  order  to  my  own  quiet,  and  that 

^Capefigue.  '  Journal  to  SteUa;  Scott's  Swifl^  voL  ni.  p.  98. 
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of  m7  good  sabjects,  I  have  thought  fit  to  send  abroad  the 
duchess  of  Marlborough  after  her  duke/''  The  queen,  how- 
eTer,  could  pronounce  none  of  their  speeches,  whether  com- 
pounded for  her  in  joke  or  earnest :  her  majesty  was  seriously 
ill,  and  the  parhament  in  consequence  prorogued.  She  was 
sufficiently  recovered  to  receive  her  company  when  her  birth- 
day arrived.  '^  I  never/'  resumes  Swift,  "  saw  the  birthday 
celebrated  with  so  much  bustle  and  fine  clothes.  Pray  God 
keep  the  queen  I  She  was  very  ill  about  ten  days  ago,  and 
had  the  gout  in  her  stomach."^  A  few  dajrs  after  he  says, 
''  There  were  more  whigs  than  tories  to-day  at  court.  I  be- 
heve  they  see  the  peace  must  be  made,  and  come  to  look  after 
the  queen  :  she  is  still  lame  with  gout."'  Her  physicians  had 
succeeded  in  driving  the  disorder  firom  the  vitals  to  the  ex- 
tremities. The  queen  had  made  a  struggle  with  her  failing 
health  to  appear  to  her  people  on  her  birthday,  which  was 
kept  as  a  national  holiday,  with  enthusiasm  that  aknost 
amounted  to  transport.  Long  after  this  well-beloved  English 
queen  had  passed  away,  a  rhyme  was  repeated  by  the  popu* 
lac^  nearly  throughout  the  last  century,  when  every  Fe- 
bruary 6th  came  round : — 

**  Good  qiieen  Anne's  Imthdiy, 
All  beUs  xinging  gay.^ 

Belapsea  took  place  of  her  dangerous  malady  after  the 
queen  had  held  her  birthday  court.  She  was  seldom  able  to 
attend  divine  service  at  St.  James's  chapel,  and  when  she  did^ 
was  carried  in  a  low  open  chair.  It  was  observed  that  she 
had  "  an  ugly  cough*'"  A  German  lady  belonging  to  the 
court  of  queen  Anne,  having  taken  the  privilege  of  her  pro- 
testant  country,  which  permits  knitting  in  sermon-time  at 
church,  greatly  scandalized  Steele,  who,  in  one  of  his  papers 
in  the  Guardian,  reprobates  such  proceedings  at  St.  James's 
chapel  during  divine  service,  "  because  the  irreverent  knitter 
was  then  in  the  immediate  presence  of  GK)d  and  her  ma- 
jesty, who  were  both  af&onted  together."  The  health  of  her 
majesty  mended  slowly:    she  gave  out  that  she  meant  to 

>  Journal  to  Stdk:  Sootft  Swift  vol.  iiL  p.  110. 
<Ibid.,p.ll6.  *Ibid. 
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be  carried  in  a  Am  to  open  her  parikment  yf/hoEk  it  ineL 
March  ran  through,  April  came,  and  yet  the  long-ddajed 
royal  speech  had  not  been  spoken, — the  continuation  of  alam- 
ing  symptoms  delayed  it.  The  gout  vibtated  fearfotty  throng 
the  queen's  frame,  flying  £rom  her  feet  to  her  stomach.  At 
last,  being  earned  in  an  open  chair,  obl  the  9th  April»  to  the 
house  of  lords,  her  majesty  pronounced  her  speech  with  her 
usual  harmony  of  utterance;  yet  it  was  noted  that  her  vdoa 
was  weaker  than  usuaL  Vast  crowds  blocked  every  aTe&ne 
to  the  house  of  lords,  for  her  speech  announced  peace;,*  after 
deven  years'  war&re  of  unparalleled  Uoodahed ;  indeed  tiie 
war  had  continued  since  1688,  with  ?ery  short  cematinn. 
England  had  not  been  engaged  in  a  contiDentBl  war  of  aqf 
such  duration  or  consequence  since  the  days  of  Henry  YL 
The  treaty  of  Utrecht  had  actually  been  signed  by  the  pkni* 
potentiaries  an  the  preceding  81st  of  March,  1718. 

The  difficult  question  which  had  at  first  presented  itsel( 
still  perplexed  the  high  ctmtracting  powers;  this  was^  what 
was  to  be  done  with  queen  Anne'a  unfortunate  brdther,  the 
chevalier  de  St.  George?  Hie  recognition  of  the  queen's  title 
by  Louis  XIV.  impUed  the  necessity  of  the  young  prince's 
retreat  to  some  other  fiaendly  linminimnML  There  exists  an 
autograph  letter  of  Ann^  written  in  stiff  but  grammatical 
French,  in  tiie  collectionB  of  tbe  king  of  France,  siqppoaed  to 
refer  to  this  subject*  The  letter  haa  seemed  by  otheca  te 
refer  merely  to  the  restoraticm  of  her  nest  nearest  rdative^  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  to  some  part  of  his  dominions,  of  whidh  he  had 
been  depriyed  during  the  war.  Probably  this  ambiguity  had 
been  carefully  c(mcerted  by  Prior  and  Bolingbroke. 

**I  hav«  reoehred*  with  Bineerc  pteanre,  tfas  agMcdbfe  letter  tliat  tlie  oev 

Frior  brought  me  on  your  part.  As  your  consummate  prudenee  haa  taken  the 
meet  proper  resolution  for  fixing  the  terms  of  the  peace,  you  may  be  persuaded^ 
on  my  side^  I  shall  lose  not  *  moment  to  acodenvte  its  eondnsion.  I  aasnve  yo^ 
the  manner  in  which  you  remind  me  to  be  inoeasantly  employed  in  re-establkshiqg 
the  public  tranquillity  is  not  lost  upon  me ;  by  the  orders  I  have  giTcn  to  my 
ministers  at  Utrecht,  I  have  done  ah  that  is  pos^Ue  in  the  present  juncture  in 

^  The  speech  is  in  Somerville,  vol.  ii.  p.  510.     It  is  not  quoted,  because  il 
merely  belongs  to  the  political  history  of  Anne's  reign. 

-  Collections,  Bib.  du  Boi. 
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of  ft  prixiot^^  wboi6  interosts  an  imtiiiiiBd  by  ycnr  gcnoonfy*  I  doobt 
not  that  be  will  be  Mly  oonvinoed  of  this  himself,  and  tbftt  all  the  world  will 
•Qpree  in  the  same.  I  repeat  yet,  monsienr  my  brother,  that  the  oonsideratioQ 
oT  your  friendship  will  be  a  motive  very  effective  to  engage  me  for  the  fntoie  in 
Ilia  Interests,  and  in  those  of  his  £unily,  according  to  the  oocasions  wluch  may 
present  themselves  in  fhture. 

^  As  to  the  re«t,  I  have  sent  Prior  to  VenaiUes,  who  will  oontiniie  to  hold  the 
com'Be  of  ooodoet  most  agreeable  to  yon,  and  wiU  do  nought  hot  exeeote  to  the 
letter  the  orders  with  which  I  have  charged  him.  And  among  all  the  proofii  of 
lais  duty  and  his  zeal  for  my  service,  I  have  charged  him  very  particalarly  to 
tAfce  all  oocasions  possible  to  repeat  th«  very  per5)ct  esteem  and  oonsidsratiaBi 
iirhich  I  have  for  yon,  and  the  ardent  desire  I  have  to  live  with  yon  in  sincere 
said  perfect  amity.  I  pray  God  to  send  you  long  years  of  health  and  prosperity^ 
anad  to  hold  yon  always  in  faia  holy  care. 

"  I  am»  TOonai0ttr  my  brothor,  your  good  sister^ 

Queen  Anne  offered  the  order  of  the  Gkurter  to  Louis  XIV. 
as  soon  as  the  peace  of  Utrecht'  was  concluded ;  the  king 
declined  accepting  it,  lest  queen  Mary  Beatrice  should  be 
offended.'  He  had  already  received  tlie  order  from  Anne's 
fiither  or  uncle. 

The  possession  of  Gibraltar,  a  fragment  reft  from  the  train 
of  Spain  in  the  long  omtest  of  her  succession  war,  is  the  only 
remnant  of  the  costly  conquests  of  the  reign  of  Anne  retained 
by  Great  Britain  at  the  present  day.  It  is  worthy  of  remark^ 
that  this  possession  was  no  trophy  of  the  specious  conquests 
of  Marlborough;  for  his  dudiess  went  almost  insane  wifli  pride 
and  anger,  and  led  the  poor  queen  a  doleful  life  for  some  months^ 
because  the  houses  of  parliament  voted  thanks  to  sir  George 
Booke  for  taking  Gibraltar,  on  the  same  day  on  which  they 
thanked  the  duke  of  Marlborough  for  Blenheim.  The  rock  has 
been  retained,  at  whatsoerer  cost,  on  account  of  the  protection 
it  afforded  to  English  trade  in  the  Mediterranean,  being  much 
better  situated  for  that  purpose  than  Tangier,  for  the  retention 
of  which  a  stm^le  was  made  in  the  preceding  century.  Louis 
XIV.  yielded  to  Anne  the  possession  of  Newfoundland ;  but 

^  As  the  duke  of  Savoy  had  acted  a  donhle  part  in  the  war,  and  had  some* 
times  ibnght  against  Locds  XIV.,  it  was  unlikely  the  king  wooM  recommend  him 
to  Anne  thus  mysterionslj.  The  dnke  of  Savoy,  hy  descent  from  her  aunt,  Hen* 
rietta  dnehess  of  Orleans,  was  the  next  in  hlood  to  herself  to  the  throne. 

*  Perhaps  the  circmnstanoe  that  Handel  wrote  his  magnificent  Juhilate  in  order 
to  celebrate  the  ratification  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  i%  to  modem  society,  the 
most  interesting  fiwt  connected  with  it.  See  the  list  of  the  works  of  that  great 
eviposer.  t  Quoted  by  SomemUA  from  Dados^  torn.  L  p.  68. 
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that  ide  vna  the  lawful  property  of  her  anceston^  Hemy  VII. 
having  given  the  magnificent  sum  of  10/.  "  to  the  maa  that 
discovered  the  isle/'* 

Continental  conquest  was  an  absurd  and  guilty-  dream, 
which  still  in£Gituated  the  pubhc,  and  had  done  so  for  three 
hundred  years.     It  was  considered  extremely  convenient  to 
hold  a  port  on  an  opposite  coast^  where  an  invading  army 
might  disembark,  to  cany  fire  and'  sword  through  a  neigji> 
bouring  land :  Calais  was  held  upwards  of  two  centuries  £br 
this  purpose.   It  has  been  found,  that  one-third  of  the  English 
revenue  was  disbursed  to  maintain  it,  which  money  circulated 
over  the   continent  of  France,  and  did  not   again   return 
into  England.    Moreover,  every  sedition  connected  with  the 
civil  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster  that  produced  insurrectioB 
in  England,  was  concocted  at  Calais.     The  English  were  dis- 
pleased, because  the  ministry  of  queen  Anne  did  not  insiaty  at 
the  peace  of  Utrecht,  on  the  restoration  of  Dunkirk,  a  coast 
town,  which  occupied  more  attention  than  it  was  worth  in 
the  history  of  the  seventeenth  century.     The  statesmen  who 
coveted  the  unlawful  possession  of  such  towns  as  Calais  and 
Dunkirk,  had  yet  to  leam  the  mighty  statistical  truth  con- 
veyed  in  the  noble  words  of  Campbell : — 

*'  BritBimiA  needs  no  bastioDi,  no  towen  along  ^be  titeep. 
Her  march  U  o'er  the  moontain  waves,  her  home  is  on  the  deep." 

Surely  it  was  far  wiser  to  maintain  an  irresistible  navy'  ta 
sweep  pirates  from  the  face  of  the  British  seas,  even  if  it  oost 
a  third  of  the  revenue ;  for  the  floating  fortresses  broug^ 
back  the  capital  spent  on  them,  which  Calais  or  Dunkirk  never 
could.  Henry  VIII.  nearly  rendered  his  country  bankrupt 
by  conquering  and  adding  to  the  English  territoiy  Boulogne 
and  two  or  three  other  sinks  to  national  wealth  and  prosperity; 
they  were  given  up  in  a  few  years,  with  the  humiliating  am- 
viction,  that  such  gains  proved  in  the  end  pretty  considerabk 
losses.  Conquerors  leam  these  lessons,  but  leam  them  too 
late. 

^  Privy-purse  Expenses  of  Henry  VII.    "The  man  "  was  his  naval  disooverer, 
Cabot. 

'  Mr.  P.  Conningham  has  edited  the  aoooonts  of  the  nses  to  which  ihe 
money  of  Dtmkirk  was  put ;  a  piece  of  historical  infimnation  which  will 
inconvenienoe  the  historians  who  take  Burnet  as  an  antbority. 
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It  has  been  previouslj  sliown^  that  the  stattie  of  queen 
Anne  in  St.  Paulas  churchyard^  little  as  it  is  heeded  in  the 
present  day,  was  chosen  by  her  political  poets  to  perform  the 
same  office  as  the  Pasquin  and  Marforio  statues  at  Borne. 
Some  persons,  excited  into  rage  at  the  pasquinades  on 
Anne's  statue,  broke  the  sceptre  and  defaced  the  ornaments 
as  soon  as  peace  was  proclaimed*  The  following  verses,  ac« 
knowledged  by  the  whig  doctor,  sir  Samuel  Grarth,^  unlike  his 
former  libellous  epigrams  on  Anne,  possess  some  d^ree  of  re* 
proachful  elegance  on  the  subject  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht : — 

"  Near  the  vast  balk  of  that  stnpeodoos  frames 
Known  by  the  Gentiles'  great  apostle's  name^ 
With  grace  divine  great  Anna's  seen  to  riae^ 
An  awful  fonn,  that  glads  a  nation's  eyes. 
Beneath  her  feet  foor  mighty  realms  appear. 
And  with  doe  reverence  pay  their  homage  there} 
Britwn  and  Ireland  seem  to  owe  her  graoe^ 
And  e'en  wild  India  wears  a  smiling  &oe. 

Bnt  France'  alone  with  downcast  eyes  is  seen 

The  sad  attendant  of  so  good  a  queen. 

Ungrateful  country !  to  forget  so  soon 

AU  that  great  Anna  for  thy  sake  has  done  ; 

When,  sworn  the  land  defender  of  thy  causey 

8pite  of  her  dear  religion,  spite  of  laws. 

For  thee  she  sheathed  the  terrors  of  her  sword. 

For  thee  she  broke  her  general'  and  her  word* 

For  thee  her  mind  in  donbtfbl  terms  she  told* 

And  learned  to  speak  like  orades  of  old 

For  thee— for  thee  alone !    What  could  she  more? 

She  lost  the  honour  that  her  arms  had  won, 

(Such  CsBsar  never  knew,  nor  Philip's  son,) 

Eesigned  the  glories  of  a  ten  years'  reign. 

And  such  as  none  but  Marlb<noagh's  arm  could  gain; 

For  thee  in  annals  she's  content  to  shine, 

Uke  any  other  of  the  Stuart  line.** 

Scarcdj ;  for,  unlike  her  ancestors,  queen  Anne  founded  no 
colonies,  while  the  corruptions  attendant  on  her  peculating^ 

'  Dr.  sir  Samuel  Qarth,  after  spending  his  lifb  in  political  hootings,  not  only 
at  popety,  bnt  at  the  reformed  catholic  church  of  England*  (which  was  the  true^ 
olject  q/t'  the  attacks  of  his  party,)  became  a  Boman-catholic  in  the  decline  of 
lifo,  and  ^Ued  in  that  reli^an^  if  we  may  believe  the  testimony  of  his  friend  F6pe. 
— See  Bio.  Brit. 

*  Queen  Anne  retained  the  title  of  France,-*-an  absurd  Action  of  national  pride,. 
to  which  may  be  attributed  the  excess  of  national  maHoe  which  for  some  centuries 
nbsisted  between  England  and  France.  A  statue  representing  France  may  bfr 
among  the  groiDp  of  queen  Anne's  subject  realms. 

*  The  duke  of  Marlborough. 
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govemment  laid  the  foundation  for  the  alienation  of  the  most 
noble  of  .their  colonial  states.    Her  navy  was  disastrously  de- 
cayed^ instead  of  advancing  with  the  impetus  her  fid;her*s 
labours  had  given  it.     Many  other  sources  of  national  h^fifa- 
ness  were  grievously  impaired.     The  education  of  the  poor 
was  utterly  neglected :  perhaps  one  of  the  most  extraordinaiy 
features  of  the- age  was,  that  after  the  two  revoluticxns  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  espedally  that  of  1688,  numerous  exist- 
ing endowments  for  the  instruction  of  the  lower  daases  were 
seized  upon  by  the  middle  classes,  whilst  those  devoted  to 
educate  clergymen  from  the  dnldren  of  the  people  were  ap- 
propriated by  the  aristocracy  of  wealth  to  the  education  of 
their  sons.   Queen  Anne's  ancestors  likewise ''  shone  '*  without 
a  national  debt.^     To  do  Anne  justice,  this  order  of  affaiis 
agonized  her  very  soul,  and  induced  her  strenuous  efforts  for 
the  peace  which  so  highty  incensed  the  revolutionary  party. 
The  queen  about  the  same  period  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  requesting  him  to  rectify  the  abuses 
of  charity-schools;'  her  appeal  was  unavailing,  yet  it  may  be 
recorded  to  her  honour  that  she  made  it. 

If  the  true  history  of  the  wars  of  the  seventeenth  and 
the  banning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  on  pretence  of  sus- 
taining the  balance  of  power,  could  have  been  read  aright  by 
the  people  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  it  would  be 
soon  found  that  the  homely  proverb  of  ''mind  first  your  own 
business,'^  is  as  wholesome  a  maxim  fer  nations  as  for  families. 
That  Great  Britain  had  not  mhided  her  own  busmess  during 
the  Orange  and  Marlborough  wars  ooold  be  told  by  many  a 
woful  token, — especially  by  the  misery,  ignorance,  and  conse- 
quent wickedness  of  the  poor ;  by  the  dreadful  state  of  the 
prisons  from  the  atrocity  of  the  gaolers^  who  performed  the 
o£Boe  of  evil  spirits, — ^first  temptii^,  and  then  torturing  the 

*  That  k,  of  thtir  own  cnafaadaiy.  l«iwiI.foindanaftkiDiaaBbtof  SOOgOOOi. 
on  the  deooue  of  queen  Elizabeth,  which  had  chiefly  descended  to  Wr  as  incomd 
hj  llie  Ibofidi  wn  of  Henry  YIIL  Md  the  prafligale  foUieftea  6f  SdwMd  Vl^^^ 
TCgesti.  Jamet  L  paid  60,000C  of  this  dab*  daa  to  «ha  cify  af  J4aidon.-«a» 
Ootids  Chroniele.  The  unfijrtanaie  Cfaariaa  I.  kihaitod  4600002.  of  then 
Tudor  lUhilitieg;  and  as  it  waa  ao  wan,  Jamea  L  had  paid  pmi  ^  JfaatrtTa 
<i9i^,  and  contracted  iMMM.  «  Ttowe's  Chnmalcgy. 
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poor  wretches  oonfligned  to  them.  The  natioxud  depravity 
'whidh  awoke  the  Bnarling  muae  of  many  a  satirist^  fieema 
partlj  to  have  arisea  from  the  misapplied  eloquence  of  the 
pfreachem,  who  wasted  the  time  which  ought  to  have  been  de» 
Toted  to  better  purposes  in  secstarian  raiUngs,  and  their  flocks 
went  away  in  an  ungodly  state  of  satisfiEustion  at  hearing  the 
ans  of  their  neighbours  analyied  instead  of  their  own,  or 
ready  to  decease  all  religion  and  its  professcMrs.  Domestic 
war&re  was  actively  pursued  against  all  who  had  any  thing 
to  lose,  on  every  road  and  avenue  leading  to  the  metropolis^ 
by  the  banditti  called  boghwaymen  and  footpads, — ^the  high- 
waymen being  the  cavahry  of  these  marauding  forces,  the 
&c^ads  the  infantry;  the  first  belonging  to  the  profligate  of 
the  middle  dasses,  and  even  of  the  upper  dasses,  the  last  to 
the  desperate  from  among  the  poor;  whilst  the  police,  such 
as  it  was,  organiaed  and  regulated  the  movements  of  ''  the 
thieves  against  the  true  men/'  Ghastly  avenues,  not  only  of 
one  triple  tree,  but  of  rows  of  them,  eadi  garnished  with  evil 
fruit,  appalled  the  traveller  at  the  approadies  to  the  prindpal 
streets  of  the  ca[»tal  of  Great  Britain.  Not  long  after  the 
reign  of  Anne,  a  great  reward  was  offered  by  government  to 
discover  the  delinquents  who  had  audaciously  cut  down  aU 
Hbe  gibbets  in  the  Edgwue-iuad,  and  laid  Ihem^  with  iheir 
garniture  of  human  relics,  low  in  the  dust/  Let  the  fre- 
quenters of  that  busy  market-etreet  far  the  new  north-western 
suburb  meditate  on  the  ftcts  imphed  by  the  few  words, — all 
the  gibbets  in  the  Edgware-road ! 

The  queen  hersdf  had  had  practical  experience  of  the 
audadty  of  the  thievish  portion  of  her  subjects.  She  had, 
when  princess,  been  robbed  on  the  highway,  after  her  sister 
took  away  her  guards ;  she  had  been  plundered  by  buiglan 
of  her  rilver  dstem  from  Berkdey-house ;  when  queen,  her 
Ix>ndon  thieves  had  given  her  an  eaiiy  specimen  of  their 
ability  in  their  vocation,  by  walking  off  with  her  coronation- 
plate.  If  perpetual  executions  could  hsffe  induced  her  people 
to  be  honest,  there  were  hecatombs  shmghtered  every  ^  hang- 
ing day/'  whidi  regularly  occurred  at  the  end  of  six  wedu^ 

*  MttthDd't  London. 
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when  the  queen  had  to  sign  death-wairantB  sufiSdent  to  have 
unsettled  the  reason  of  most  women.  There  is  no  regukr 
historical  record  giving  queen  Anne  credit  for  the  feelings  she 
really  testified  on  these  frightful  occasions^  nor  of  her  inoe»> 
sant  remonstrances  when  pressed  to  sign  death-warrants  fat 
desertion  from  the  army  or  navy ;  yet  the  letters  ahe  wrote 
on  such  occasions  rise  up  in  evidence  in  her  behalf  as  a  truly 
humane  sovereign.  These  little  billets^  addressed  in  an  eri- 
dently  unpremeditated  style  to  her  secretary,  give  some  id* 
sight  of  the  mind  of  Anne  the  queen. 

QxjBKS  Asm  TO  Sib  Ghablbs  Hedgbs.' 

"  Tuesday  evauog. 
**  The  endosed  petilaoiiB  weare  g^ven  mee  as  I  came  from  St.  James's.  On 
is,  I  believe,  from  the  man  you  gave  me  an  aooomit  of  yesterday ;  the  oCiier  hanog 
a  wife  and  six  children,  makes  me  think  it  a  case  of  compaasioii.  Howcm, 
I  desire  yon  would  infbnn  yourself  about  it  as  soon  as  you  can  potstbie^  and  if 
you  find  it  soe,  take  care  his  life  may  be  spared. 

M I  tan,  your  very  affedaonate  ft«uid» 

"Ahbb.R." 

"  Wednesday  mgfat. 
"  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  execution  that  is  to  be  on  JPriday,  and  am  T«fy 
glad  the  lords  have  respited  Way ;  for  though  the  law  does  not  allow  that  benefit 
wtore  than  once,  it  would  be.a  barbarous  thing  to  hang  a  woman  when  siae  is 
with  child.  « I  am,  your  affectionate  fi^dnd, 

"Wednesday  morning. 
^  I  bave  been  so  pressed  again  this  morning,  by  the  woman  that  gave  me  the 
encloeed  petition,  to  respite  the  execution  of  JefiEHes,  that  I  cannot  help  wrUtimg 
this,  to  desire  you  to  order  a  reprieve  till  Friday,  that  there  may  be  time  to 
inquire  into  what  this  woman  says. 

"  I  am»  your  very  afieetionate  fi^dnd» 

«AjifB,R."» 

It  appears^  that  ameliorating  the  condition  of  those  sentenced 
to  death  was  one  of  Anne's  favourite  private  charities,  and 
for  this  purpose  her  agents  were  sent  anonymously  from  her 
palace.  But  what  can  the  humanity  of  a  limited  sovereign 
effect  against  the  cruelty  and  neglect  of  a  representative 
government^  corrupt  as  that  which  misruled  Great  Britain  in 
her  era? 

Although  the  queen  had  been  prevented  from  making  Swift 

^  From  the  Old  Monthly  Magarine,  anmo  1803,  part  iL  p.  397,  endorsed-^ 
'* Letters  from  queen  Anne  to  sir  Charles  Hedges;  oopied  from  the  originak 
lately  in  the  possession  of  James  Montai^e,  esq.,  and  never  befive  pnblidied.'* 

« Ibid.  »  ttid. 
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ji  bisliop,  she  offered  no  opposition  to  giving  him  the  deanerj 
of  St.  Patrick,  a  preferment  equally  ineligible  with  that  of 
the  biahopric  of  Hereford  for  a  man  whose  Christianity  was 
doubted.  The  queen's  proceedings  in  this  matter  were  noted 
by  the  clerical  candidate,  in  his  journal,  April  10,  1712: 
*'  Lord  Bolingbroke  made  me  dine  with  him.  He  told  me  the 
queen  would  detennine  something  for  me  to-night,  Windsor 
or  St.  Patrick.^'  A  few  days  afterwards  he  says,  '^  The  duke 
of  Ormonde  has  been  to-day  with  the  queen,  and  she  was  con- 
tent that  Dr.  Sterne  [dean  of  St.  Patrick]  should  be  bishop 
of  Dromore,  and  I  dean  of  St.  Patrick;  then  came  lord 
treasurer,  and  said  '  he  would  not  be  satisfied  without  I  was 
prebendary  of  Windsor.' '^  The  queen  opposed  this  arrange- 
ment. It  may  be  supposed  that  she  did  not  wish  the  author 
of  the  Windsor  Prophecy  to  be  quite  so  near  her  and  her 
mistress  of  the  robes,  when  she  was  enjoying  the  summer 
recess  at  her  royal  castle.  The  final  settlement  of  this  re- 
markable presentation  took  place  before  the  end  of  April, 
1713.  The  whole  transaction  shows  the  queen  in  the  full 
exercise  of  her  functions  as  head  of  the  church.  "  I  was/' 
says  Swift,  **  this  noon  at  lady  Masham's,  who  was  just  come 
from  Kensington,  where  the  queen  was.  She  said  much  to 
me  of  what  she  had  talked  to  the  queen  about  me.  The  poor 
lady  [Masham]  fell  a  shedding  tears  openly ;  she  could  not 
bear  to  think  of  my  having  St.  Patrick  and  leaving  England. 
Tou  know  that  deanery  is  in  the  duke  of  Ormonde's  gift ;  but 
this  is  concerted  between  the  queen,  lord  treasurer,  and  the 
duke  of  Ormonde,  to  make  way  for  me.  April  23.  This  night 
the  queen  has  signed  all  the  warrants,  and  the  duke  of 
Ormonde  is  to  send  over  the  order  for  making  me  dean  of 
St.  Patrick.'" 

Many  causes  of  jealousy,  in  the  course  of  the  year  1713, 
arose,  and  occasioned  irritation  in  the  queen's  mind  against 
her  brother.     Her  remorse  concerning  him  only  took  place 


'  Swifl^f  JounaL  Swift  soon  after  left  England  to  Uke  poMwion  of 
deanery.  It  aeenu  the  duke  of  Onnoode  was  then  lord-lientoiant  of  Irehmd* 
In  that  era  the  lorda-lieatenant  often  left  their  diarge,  and  haetened  on  anj 
poetical  criria  to  London,  leaving  the  vioe-royaltj  •»  eommimmh  Suoh  was 
then  the  can. — ^Toone'e  Chroiiolpgy :  Anne. 

▼OU  YUU  K  K 
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by  fits  and  starts.  It  iras  the  businesB  of  her  Kfe  to  guard 
those  feelings  carefollj'  in  her  own  boeonoy  or  only  to  diacoaa 
them^  in  the  restless  solitude  of  her  nights,  with  laij  MaBham^ 
who  slept  on  the  ground  on  a  mattress  near  her  majesty'a  hed» 
Her  demeanour  by  day  was  veiy  different.  If  ever  then  she 
mentioned  the  chevaher^  it  was  much  in  the  style  whidi  her 
uncle  Clarendon  recorded  with  such  indignation,  whea  aha 
joined  with  her  women  in  mockeiy  of  her  unfortunate  fiitiier. 
It  is  tnie^  sadi  phase  of  conduct  dM  not  laat  long  in  her  latter 
days^  and  after-circumstancea  proved  that  ahe  only  tampered 
with  her  feelings  and  conscience ;  yet  the  following  waa  the 
result  of  the  dose  inquiry  of  a  amtemporary,  who  paqfieased 
to  be  anxiously  caiious  on  the  subject  ''Whoever knew  any 
thing  of  the  queen^s  diBpotttion,  must  beliefe  ahe  had  no  in* 
dination  at  all  in  favour  of  the  Pretender.  She  waa  highly 
and  publid^  displeased  with  my  kvd  BoltngbrokeE,  becauae  ht 
was  seen  under  the  same  roof  with  that  person  at  the  Qftn, 
when  his  lordship  waa  deqpatdied  to  iVanceupoadifficohieaia 
the  way  of  the  peace;  Her  majesty  aaid,  [probably  at  councilj 
'  that  he  ought  immediately  to  have  withdrawn,  on  the  i^ 
pearanoe  of  the  other  at  the  opera  f  wherein^  to  qwak  with 
freedom/'  adds  Swift^'  ^  her  majesty^a  judgment  waa  not  a 

little  mistaken At  her  toilet/'  he  pursues^ ''  amoi^  her 

women^  when  mentiosi  happened  to  be  made  of  the  dievaliery 
the  queen  would  frequeatfy  let  fall  expressions  of  sadi  a  nature 
as  made  it  manifest  how  Uttk  she  deserved  repioadMB  of  ise 
much  partiahty  to  him.  Indeed,  she  not  uafrequently  ex- 
pressed contempt  for  the  person  and  oonoema  of  thechevafier^ 
her  brother/'*  The  duchess  of  Somerset  waa  the  peram 
whom  the  queen  sought  to  propitiate  or  please  by  aoch  ex* 
pressions. 

Her  migesty,  at  the  period  of  the  peace,  talked  moxh,  of 
queen  EUaabeth.  She  had  zdiopteA  her  motto,  the  far»&med 
senyxr  eadem,  whidi  she  rather  paraded  at  this  particular 
time.  A  kdy^  wishing  to  know  what  those  Latin  words  were 
in  English,  asked  Swifl,  who  replied,  "semper  eadem  mean^ 

1  Inquiry  iako  ib*  BelMirMNV  of  the  Qoeen'a  kte  M]n»ti7.--Sootfs  Svifi^ 
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in  queen  Anne^B  ease,  wcT$e  and  worse/*  It  is  pcMsible  that 
the  political  dean  meant  in  bealUi,  for  he  givea  ominous  hints 
concerning  her  majesty's  ocmatitntion  at  this  period;  ''the 
qneen  growing  every  day  more  unwieldy,  and  the  gout  and 
a&er  disorders  increasing  on  her,  so  that  whosoever  was  about 
the  court  for  the  two  hst  years  of  her  reign  might  boldly 
hmve  fixed  the  period  ot  her  life  to  a  very  few  months,  without 
pretending  to  ^wpY^eey/*  She  left  off  all  exercise  whatsoever, 
insomudi  that,  like  Henry  YIII.,  during  her  stay  at  Windsor- 
castle  in  the  decline  of  the  year  1718,  she  was,  to  qpare  hersdf 
the  trouble  of  ascending  and  descending  stairs,  lowered  from 
Hie  oeiling  of  one  rocmi  into  another,  by  the  means  of  a  chair 
fitted  np  with  pulleys  and  tackling.  It  is  probable,  that  the 
apparatus  and  contrinoices  which  had  been  used  for  the  queen's 
CQipuknt  predecessor  still  mnained  at  Wiudaor-castle. 

So  early  in  1718  as  July,^  a  report  of  queen  Anne's  deadi 
Ittd  been  prevalent  in  Paris.  When  it  was  named  by  the  nuns 
of  Oiaillot  to  Mary  Beatrice,  the  widow  of  James  II.,  she 
amid,  "  it  was  untrue,  and  that  the  princess  of  Denmail:  [aa 
she  called  her  royal  slep-daughter]  had  not  been  more  seri- 
ously indtoposed  than  usual,  although  it  was  ocrtain  that  she 
liad  grown  so  enormously  fat,  that  she  had  not  been  able  to 
vndk  a  step  since  the  preceding  Nweuibcr ;  and  that  she  bad 
lieard  that  Anne  was  oWged  to  be  lifted  into  her  coadi  by 
m  madiine,  whidi  had  been  constructed  far  that  purpose.* 
Tet,  in  the  August  and  September  of  the  same  year,  she  is 
mentioned  by  her  friend,  the  dnke  of  Ormonde,*  aa  occupied  in 
reviewing  troops.  F^viously,  no  notices  oceunred  of  the  queen 
taking  a  personal  part  in  any  military  parade.  Sudi  had 
teen  the  department  of  her  lyiaband,  prince  George;  butafter 
Ids  death,  she  oecasionaQy  reviewed  troops,  and  that  at  a 
period  of  her  life  when  she  was  oppressed  with  obesity  and 
infirmity.  The  queen  reviewed  her  gnardis,  August  1,  1718: 
what  vehicle  or  station  she  took  for  this  purpose,  the  duke 
of  Ormonde  does  not  say.     One  of  her  secretaries,  Komley, 


>  Sneh  if  the  date  in  the  Gfan]loft  memRRpt;  bat  ft  refen  to  the 
IDmm  of  qeecn  Anne  «t  WitidMr»  in  the  don  of  the  Hune  yev. 

*  Duke  of  Ormoiide  to  rir  Thomae  Hubdv,  p.  147;  Hanmer  Gorrapondenoab 

kk2 
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wrote  a  flattering  accotint  of  her  health  abotrt;  a  montli  after- 
wards^ deckiring  that  ''the  queen  was  on  h^  legs  agam, 
every  day  in  her  chaise^  and  sometimes  hunts/'  but  thia  in* 
formation  must  have  been  purposely  given  to  mislead  the 
wavering  politician  sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  as  the  sole  hope  of 
the  Jacobites  was  the  duration  of  Akme's  life. 
.  In  the  midst  of  alarms  which  were  very  general  in  Eng- 
land concerning  the  arrival  of  the  Pretender  at  Bar-k-duc, 
the  duke  of  Lorraine  sent  a  courteous  message  to  the  queen 
by  his  envoy,  the  baron  de  Fortsner.  He  begged  to  know 
what  her  ideas  were  concerning  his  reception  of  the  young 
chevalier  St«  George,  as  her  wishes  should  be  his  guide 
in  the  whole  transaction.  .  The  queen's  declining  health  and 
meditations  on  the  past,  had  at  that  juncture  caused  her  to 
experience  one  of  her  transitions  of  mind  to  warmth  and 
kindliness  towards  her  hapless  brother.  Her  reply  was, 
(November  1713,)  ''that  the  more  kindness  the  court  of 
Lorraine  showed  to  the  chevalier  St.  George,  the  more  her 
Britannic  majesty  would  consider  herself  beholden.'' '  Althou|^ 
a  very  haughty  pubhc  letter  had  been  just  sent  in  the  queen's 
name,  (November  6,  1713,)  remonstrating  with  France  that 
fhe  duke  of  Lorraine  should  give  protection  to  a  young  man 
disputing  her  Britannic  majesty's  title,  and  enclosing  the  ad- 
dresses of  parliament  on  the  subject,  only  four  days  after- 
wards the  soft,  kind  whispers  of  a  private  letter  from  St.  John 
to  Prior  added,  "  This  letter  will  be  delivered  to  yon  by  the 
baron  de  Fortsner,  who  has  been  twice  at  the  court  of  our 
queen  with  the  character  of  envoy  firom  the  duke  of  Lorraine, 
who  is  extremely  well  with  our  friends  on  this  side  of  the 
water."*  Her  majesty  actually,  qn  the  28rd  December,  1713, 
ugned  a  warrant,  addressed  to  Harley  earl  of  Oxford,  her 
lord  treasurer,  setting  forth  "that  her  late  royal  fieither  had 
made  Lawrence  earl  of  Bochester,  Sidney  lord  Godolphin, 
&c.,  trustees  for  a  yearly  annuity  for  the  life  of  his  royal  con- 
sort, now  Mary  [Beatrice],  queen-dowager."     Of  the  vast 

'  Lamberty,  H^oires  poor  THistoire  da  SiMe.  He  gives  not  the  date^ 
which  we  verify  firom  the  Torcy  correipondenee  with  Prior  and  Bolingbroke. 

>  Umherty,  Histoire  da  Sidde,  torn,  viii.;  leoand  editkn,  oolkted  with  Vut' 
lumentuy  Hietoiy  of  Qoeeo  Anne^  p.  106. 
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arrear  of  which  the  unfortunate  widow  of  James  II.  had  been 
deprived^  Anne  directed  an  instahnent  to  be  paid  to  her  by 
Prior;  directions  being  added,  that  certain  sums  of  the  annuity 
and  arrear  were  to  be  paid  quarterly  "  during  the  life  of  the 
said  queen-dowager,  and  for  so  doing  this  shall  be  your  war- 
rant :  given  at  our  court,  at  Windsor,  the  23rd  day  of  De- 
cember, 1713,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  our  reign/'^  Another 
sum,  being  a  quarter's  payment  of  her  annuity,  as  asserted 
by  the  English  ministers,  was  paid  to  Anne's  unfortunate 
stqp-mother,  but  it  never  reached  her  hands. 

Scarcely  was  the  queen's  assent  given  to  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  payment  of  the  dower  of  her  step-mother,  when 
she  was  stricken  down  with  illness  of  the  most  threatening 
character.  Some  circumstances  attended  this  attack,  which 
caused  another  change  in  her  majesty's  manner  of  speaking  in 
r^ard  to  her  brother.  All  those  who  knew  her  intimately, 
dated  an  alteration  in  her  feelings  from  this  fit  of  illness, 
which  occurred  Christmas  1713.  The  queen  was,  moreover, 
made  only  too  well  acquainted  with  the  exultant  manner  in 
which  the  opposition  meant  to  hail  her  denuse,  for  her  deatti 
was  strongly  reported,  and  some  time  elapsed  before  it  could 
be  credited  in  London  that  the  queen  was  alive  and  likely  to 
recover.  ^  Her  enemies  had  plucked  off  their  masks  entirely, 
and  they  were  perplexed  how  to  fit  them  on  again.  Expres- 
sions of  joy  were  firequent  and  loud  among  the  whig  party  ;* 
crowded  meetings  took  place,  with  great  hurryings  of  coaches 
and  chairs  to  the  earl  of  Wharton's  house ;  messengers  were 
despatched  from  Windsor  with  accounts  of  the  queen's  health 
to  the  lord  treasurer,  who  was  then  in  town.  To  check  the 
reports  of  the  queen's  death,  he  sauntered  about  the  whole  of 
the  day,  and  abstained  from  going  to  Windsor  until  his  usual 
thne.     From  his  reply  to  the  official  report  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot, 

^  8ee  vol.  vi.,  lafe  of  Maiy  Beatrice;  likewiie  Hbtory  of  the  Pftrliament  of 
Great  Britain  from  t)ie  Death  of  Qaeen  Anne,  Ao.,  p.  157,  which  laat  mentioni 
<»o  initalmenttf  paid  to  Mazy  Beatrice,  while  the  Chaillot  documents  allow  onlj 
•a«.  Bat  these  payments,  although  tardy  and  imperiect  acts  of  honesty,  cansed 
Prior  and  the  earl  of  Oxford  to  he  tried  for  their  lives  in  the  soooeeding  reign. 
They  pleaded,  and  socoessfhlly  proTed,  that  they  obeyed  the  orders  of  qveen 
Anne,  and  the  parliamentary  acts  at  the  peace  of  Ryswiek,  nerer  reroked. 
*  Scotfs  Swifts  ToL  T.  p.  294t  Inquiry  into  Qomd's  Ministiy. 
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tiie  queen's  domestic  phyddaii,  may  be  gathered  how  near  unto 
death  was  the  sovereign  at  this  juncture  :^ — 

THS  Sasii  of  Oxbobd  to  Bb.  AacuDTBaoE. 

**  I  fetnm  yon  very  many  thankt  ibr  the  aracfc  and  putiodar  aceooat  yoa 
were  pleased  to  give  me  of  her  miyestj's  indispogltion;  it  is  of  too  great  impoii- 
ance  to  all  the  world  not  to  have  a  concern  for  it,  and  it  la  my  dn^  toaaaiSea 
eveiy  tlong  I  am  or  have  to  her  service.  I  verily  heliere  that  tiie  rigoar  aod 
tremUmgyon  mention,  m»y  be  the  effect  of  a  sadden  cold  the  queen  took;  ftr 
those  shiverings  are  not  rnmsnal  on  the  Bke  occafflons,  and  the  east  wind  makat 
the  cold  mudi  more  aifecting  the  nerves. 

"  I  have  sent  mj  servant  with  one  of  yoor  lettars^  and.  my  diaimian  with 
another :  neither  of  the  doctors  were  at  home.  It  is  likely  they  may  he  vain 
enough  to  publish  it.  Hough  I  trust  in  God  the  queen  wiH  be  well  baftre  llief 
come  down,  yet  I  tUnk  yon  nor  I  oould  have  been  justified  unless  they  had  been 
sent  to.  Go^  who  has  so  often  saved  the  queen  and  delivered  the  nation,  wHl,  I 
hope,  restore  the  queen  to  perfect  health,  in  which  prayer  none  joins  mora  ft^ 
Tcntly  than  your  moat  fiutlial  and  moat  hamUe  sarranl^  «  Qnosii. 

"  P.  8.— There  is  a  meeting  appointed  to-morrow  of  the  lords,  and  AooM  I 
go  down  it  would  canse  great  alarm ;  but  I  send  this  meswngnr  bdonging  to  tta 
treasuiy,  and  desire  yon  will  despatch  hnn  quickly  bac^  If  there  be  any 
non,  I  can  come  after  we  return  to-morrow." 

JEndoned,  in  a  more  modem  hand, — '*  Dr.  Arbuthnot.'* 

When  the  cautious  policy  of  the  premier  permitted 
^  to  go  down''  to  Windsor^  he  found  the  immediate  danger  of 
death  had  passed  fix>m  her  majesty;  yet  serious  alarm  sat  on 
every  countenance^  and  the  account  of  the  confusion  and 
distraction  that  was  round  the  queen  was  ahnost  incredible. 
Iiord-treasurer  Oxford,  when  giving  this  detail  to  Swift^  used 
these  remarkable  words : — ^'  Whenever  any  thing  ails  the 
queen,  these  people  are  scared  out  of  their  wits;  and  yet  they 
are  sothoughtless,  that,  as  soon  as  she  is  well,  they  act  as  tf 
she  were  immortal.''*  His  auditor  remembered  these  word% 
and  declared  that  he  thought  the  prime-minister  might  appl^ 

^  We  hsva  been  pennittod,  by  the  great  ooarte^r  of  W.  Baiili^  csq^  of  Gavc»> 
dish-squar^  to  prints  from  his  valuable  collection  of  inedited  autograph  letten^ 
this  among  cAhen  from  Dr.  Arbuthnot's  papers  in  his  poasesnm.  Tbereaderwfll 
observie  bivv  cntkely  this  letter  agrees  with  tbepuUidiedlfltteaaidjoanialatf 
Swift 

'  From  Swiff s  remarkable  paper,  called  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Queen's 
Hinistxy,"  may  be  gathered  thiUi  the  toiy  ministers  of  queen  Anne  meant,  by 
means  of  their  influmfe  on  the  public  preset  '*  to  write  the  chevalier  de  BL 
Oeofge  into  the  public  fiivour  agun,  as  his  fiunily  had  been  vfrUte»  dowmJ* 
Swift  declares,  that  such  would  have  been  a  work  c^  longer  time  than  tiie  fifc 
ot  Anne  oould  allow.  This  admission  displays  the  secret  springs  of  the  historical 
literature  of  the  era  of  the  Bevolution. 
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some  shaTe  of  the  same  Uame  to  Umself.  The  queen's  friend 
<ir  favourite^  the  duchess  of  Somerset,  by  command^  received 
dne  information  of  the  state  of  her  majesty  from  Dr.  Arbuth- 
sot,^  and  thus  expressed  her  feelings  on  the  oocasidn  :^- 

TBI  BVCHSSS  OV  SOKBBSST  TO  Db.  AXBUTHKOT. 

**  Petworth,  nine  o'clock  Friday  nxnming.    . 

*«  It  Is  with  the  greatest  oonoem  imaginable  that  I  leoeiTed  your  letter  thit 

SMrning,  with  an  aoooont  of  the  queen's  being  ill,  and  if  it  were  possible  for  me 

'to  reach  Windsor  this  night,  I  would  certainly  do  it ;  bat  as  the  roads  are  now? 

wad  no  relays  of  homB  at  Gnihlfiird,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  able  to  go  any 

ftaiber  this  day,  bat  will  set  out  from  theuoe  to-monow  moraing  very  early;  and 

I  hope  in  Qod  I  shall  find  the  queen  free  from  any  complaint^  and  in  so  good  a 

^way  of  reooveiy,  that  she  will  very  soon  be  restored  to  pertbc^  health.    I  deairs 

tha  &Toar  of  you  to  present  my  moat  humble  duty  to  her,  «t»d  to  <uturt  her  I 

mnU  make  all  the  hatte  I  can  to  wait  on  her;*  for  I  shall  not  stay  one  moment 

Jonoger  here  than  till  my  coach  is  ready,  fbr  I  am  impatient  to  have  the  honoaf 

flfattondiBgonher  majerty.  ._  «      n^« 

^  -w     rf  w  J  jjjjj^  y^jjjy  humble  servant, 

-  Dr.  ArboOmot/'  «i  g^  SomMw.** 

^  I  had  80  ill  an  opinion  of  the  queen's  healthy  that  I  was 
confident  you  had  not  a  quarter  of  time  for  the  work  you  had 
to  do/'  writes  Swift,  "  having  let  slip  the  opportunity  of  cul- 
tivating those  dispositions  she  had  got  after  her  sickness  at 
Windsor/'  ^  What  disposition  the  royal  mind  was  in  at  this 
time,  can  only  be  matter  of  surmise — ^perhaps  repentance  for 
the  pasty  and  fruitless  wishes  for  that  species  of  reparation 
which  was  not  in  her  power.  Nelson,  the  nonjuring  divine, 
was  certainly  at  this  period  personally  acquainted  with  queen 
Anne,  for  his  contemporaries  afiBrm  that  he  had  frequent  in- 
terviews with  her  majesty  in  her  closet  towards  the  close  of  her 

'  Printed  from  the  auiogni^  letter  in  the  collection  of  W.  Bai]]ie»  m(^ 
Cavendish-square,  with  a  copy  <k  which  we  have  been  favoured. 

*  The  letter  is  without  date  of  month  or  year,  but  from  this  expression  we 
nftr  it  to  the  queen's  violent  iDneaB  at  Christmas  1713,  aa,  at  her  alarming  IQ- 
naa  ia  the  beginning  of  September  1T12»  the  roads  must  have  been  as  good  aa 
they  nsuaUy  were ;  neither  would  they  be  complained  of  at  the  time  of  her  fatal 
aeinire  at  the  end  of  July  VllA,  which,  withal,  did  not  occur  at  Windsor,  but 
Kfnsiwgton, 

*  From  this  paange  it  may  be  inferred^  that  the  queen  had  caused  her  mia- 
trees  of  the  robes  to  be  summoned  when  in  danger  of  death,  as  if  unwilling  to  be 
amronnded  by  those  who  were,  like  Arbuthnot  and  kdy  Mssham,  entirely  in  her 
hrother's  interest.  After  this  illness,  another  remiirkable  dbange  ooouned  in  the 
queen's  feelings  towards  him, — a  change  which  probably  took  place  during  her 


^  Swift's  Corxespondnoei  letter  to  Bolingbroke,  vol.  xvL  p.  187. 
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life.     He  was  regarded  unth  jealousy  by  the  whiga,  as  one 
who  advocated  the  caase  of  her  brother's  sacoession.'    It  was, 
moreover^  observed,  that  her  majesty  became,  during  her  ze- 
covery,  peiisive  and  low-spirited,  wept  frequently,  and  spent 
four  hours  every  day  by  herself  in  the  retirement  of  her  dooet 
at  Windsor,  either  in  earnest  prayer  or  in  writing.'     What 
the  queen  wrote  has  not  come  to  light.     Her  majesty  luid 
returned  from  Windsor  to  Kensington  by  May  18th,  and 
from  thence  went  to  St.  James's  to  transact  business.     Swift 
notes,  in  his  letters,  '^  She  can  walk,  thank  God,  and  is  weQ 
recovered.''     The  queen's  want  of  moderation  in  eating  made 
her  relapses  very  frequent ;  for  instance,  after  beii^  in  danger 
with  gout  in  the  head  or  stomach  on  Friday,  she  would,  on 
the  Sunday  afterwards,  devour  a  whole  fowl :'  and  if  this  was 
the  repast  of  a  patient  scarcely  convalescent,  it  may  be  Bop- 
posed  that  her  usual  meals  were  too  ample  for  a  female  who 
took  no  exercise  and  performed  no  labour.     A  French  autho- 
rity declares,  that  the  queen's  epicurism  led  her  to  hold  regular 
councils  with  her  cooks  on  affairs  of  the  table ;  but  devouring 
large  quantities  of  food  was  this  queen's  propensity,  rather  than 
a  dainty  discrimination  r^arding  its  quality. 

Queen  Anne's  perpetual  vacillations,  between  her  dread  lest 
her  brother  should  land  in  England,  and  her  terror  lest  George 
of  Hanover,  or  his  eldest  son,  should  come  to  her  court  to 
claim  place  as  her  heir  and  successor,  produced  many  incon- 
sistent acts,  which  puzzle  historians  into  silence,  and  wholly 
prevent  her  biographer  from  attributing  to  her  any  premedi- 
tated principle  of  action.  Her  intentions,  like  feathers  on  a 
stream,  fled  fix)m  side  to  side  before  every  gale  that  blew. 
The  angry  parties  into  which  her  empire  was  rent,  continued 
to  threaten  her  with  the  advent  of  either  one  or  other  object 
of  her  alarm,  as  they  became  offended  with  her  proceedings. 
Her  majestjr's  apprehensions  rose  high  enough,  in  the  spring 
of  1714,  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  honourable  feeUngs  of  her 
kindred  in  Hanover.  Notwithstanding  every  temptation  from 
crowds  of  sycophants,  who  perfectly  besieged  the  court  of 

^  Life  of  Daniel  Defoe,  by  Wilson,  vol.  iii.  >  Boger  Coke's  Deteetnn. 

*  Tindal'i  Coatmnatiott. 
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HanoTer  in  hopes  of  being  remembered  when  they  came  to 
their  inheritance^  those  princes  never  attempted  to  encourage 
faction  by  approaching  the  shores  of  England.  Much  has 
been  said  of  their  intentions^  but  the  plain  fact  of  their  ab- 
aence  nntU  invited^  must  outbalance  many  folios  of  mere 
irords.  The  following  is  the  remonstrance  which  the  harassed 
queen  of  Great  Britain^  the  day  sfter  her  return  from 
Windsor^  addressed  to  her  aged  kinswoman : — 

Qcnv  AxsM  TO  TH>  Panrons  Sofbza,  (Dowaoib-Euotbiss  or  Bburswick). 
"  Madax,  Sistbb,  Avkt,  <«  St.  June**!,  May  IQ,  1714. 

**  Siooe  the  right  of  iaooeasion  to  my  Idsgdonu  has  been  dedand  to  bebng 
to  yon  and  your  family,  there  have  always  been  disaffected  persons  who,  by  parti- 
cular Tiewi  of  thdr  own  interest,  hare  entered  into  measores  to  fix  a  prince  of 
joar  blood  in  my  dominions,  even  whilst  I  am  yet  firing.  I  never  tfacnight  tiU 
now,  that  this  project  vronld  hare  gone  so  far  as  to  have  made  the  least  impres* 
•ion  on  yonr  mind ;  bnt  (as  I  have  lately  peroaved  by  pnblic  mmoon,  which  are 
indnstrioQsly  spread,  that  your  electoral  highnpw  is  come  into  this  sentiment)  it 
is  important,  with  respect  to  the  sncoession  of  yoor  family^  that  I  should  tell  yoa 
•och  a  proceeding  will  infallibly  draw  along  with  it  some  consequences  that  will 
be  dangeroos  to  the  succession  itseli^  which  is  not  secure  any  other  ways  than  aa 
the  prince  who  actnally  wears  the  crown  maintains  her  aathority  and  preroga- 
Uve.  There  are  here — such  is  oor  misfortmie  a  great  many  people  that  are 
eeditioQsly  disposed;  so  I  leave  yoa  to  judge  what  tumults  th^  may  be  able  to 
raise,  if  they  should  have  a  pretest  to  beg^  a  commotion.  I  persuade  myself^ 
therefore,  you  will  never  consent  that  the  least  thing  should  be  done  that  may 
disturb  the  repose  of  me  or  my  subjects. 

*'  Open  yourself  with  the  same  freedom  that  I  do  to  you,  and  propose  whatever 
yoo  think  may  contribute  to  the  security  of  the  suooession.  I  will  come  into 
it  with  seal,  provided  that  it  do  not  derogate  from  my  dignity,  which  I  am 
resolved  to  maintain.  « I  mu.  with  a  great  deal  of  affection,  Ac. 

3t^9er$oribBd-^'*  To  my  Sister  and  Aunt»  Electreas-d^wager  of  Brunswick  and 
Lunenburg."^ 

The  grandson  of  the  electress,  afterwards  Geoi^  U.,  re- 
ceived from  qneen  Anne,  at  the  same  time,  this  epistle : — 

QuBH  Amn  to  GsoBOB  Auousrua^  Dvu  ov  Oambbums. 
*«  Coirsnr,  *  Anno  1714. 

*'  An  accident  which  has  happened  in  my  lord  Pagefs  &mily  having  hindered 
him  from  sotting  forward  so  soon  as  he  thought  to  have  done,  I  cannot  defer  any 
longer  letting  you  know  my  thoughts  with  respect  to  the  design  yon  have  oif 
oomiiig  into  my  kingdoms.  As  the  opening  of  the  matter  ought  to  have  been 
JmH  tome,  so  I  expected  you  would  not  have  given  ear  to  it  without  knowing  my 
thoughts  about  it.  However,  this  is  what  I  owe  to  my  own  dignity,  the  friend* 
ahip  1  have  for  yon  and  the  electoral  house  to  which  yon  bdong,  and  the  true 
dedre  I  have  that  it  may  succeed  to  my  kingdoms;  and  this  requires  of  me  that 

>  Brioted  ibr  JohnBaker»  at  theBbuk  Bqy^in  Faterooster-row.  omw  1714. 
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I  should  tell  yoa  nothing  oan  be  mora  dangeroos  to  tlie  tnnqinlBly  o^ 
nions  and  the  right  of  guccesslon  in  your  liue^  and  oonaeqaently  mare  duagree* 
«hlc  to  me,  than  such  a  proceeding  at  this  juncture.     I  am,  with  a  great  deal  of 
iWendahip,  «  Yonr  very  affectionate  Cooan."i 

To  the  Ihike  cf  Cambridge.'* 


The  patronage  queen  Anne  bestowed  on  Tom  lyUrfey,  the 
flong-writer  of  her  era,  resembled  that  extended  by  the  sister 
queens,  Mary  and  EHzabeth,  to  their  dramatic  buffoons,  Hey- 
wood  and  Tarleton.  After  her  majestjr's  three  o'clock  dinner^ 
lyUrfey  took  his  stand  by  the  sideboard  at  the  time  of  dessert, 
to  repeat  political  gibes  or  doggerel  ballads,  prepared  to  flatter 
some  of  the  well-known  prejudices  of  his  royal  mistress.  It 
is  said  that  D^Urfey  reoeifed  a  fee  of  fifty  pounds,  for  a  staie 
which  he  compounded  soon  after  queen  Anne's  reAisal  to  in« 
Tite  the  elector  of  Hanover's  son,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
liis  phoe  as  duke  of  Cambridge  in  the  house  of  peers.  It  is 
added,  that  the  electrons  Sophia  greatly  displeased  and  irritated 
queen  Anne  by  a  saying,  which  was  repeated  at  the  Eng-hsh 
coixrt,  "  that  she  cared  not  when  she  died,  if  on  her  tomb 
could  be  leoQided  that  she  was  queen  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.''  Such  report  pointed  the  sting  of  the  satirieal 
doggerel  so  bountifully  rewarded  by  queen  Axme: — 

•Tift  crown's  Sir  too  weighty 

For  shooldcn  €f  dghl^. 
She  could  not  rastain  audi  a  trophy; 

Her  hand,  too^  already 

Has  grown  ao  unsteady, 
•  She  can't  hold  a  sceptre,— 

So  Proyidence  kept  her 
▲way,  poor  old  dowager  Sofhyt* 

The  audioioes  queen  Anne  granted  to  the  fiioetioos  IVUrfty 
must  have  taken  place  in  some  intervals  between  the  medita- 
tive and  prayerful  change  of  feelings  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  mind  of  her  majesty  during  her  oonvalesomoe  in  the 
spring,  for  the  foregoing  strain  has  no  savour  of  edificatiaa 
in  it 

Many  vague  rq>orts  of  secret  interviews  between  queen 
Anne  and  her  disinherited  brother  float  through  the  histoiy 
of  her  times;  they  chiefly  arise  from  the  reminiscences  of 

«  Printed  for  John  Baker,  at  ibe  Bhwk  Boy,  in  PWieraoatof  Bow,  ink 
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Horace  Walpde,  who  had  oertainly  the  best  means  of  know* 
ing  the  truth  if  he  diote  to  tell  it, — a  point  which  is  extremely 
doubtful.  He  declares  that  the  young  prince  came  incoffnUo 
to  Englandi  and  was  introduced  to  his  sister  in  her  closet^ 
lyy  Harky  earl  of  Oxford  and  lady  Masham,  at  the  very  time 
when  the  fiiithfid  commons  were  thanked  by  the  queen,  in  one 
of  her  speeches,  for  putting  a  price  on  his  head;  but  Oxford 
could  not  have  been  a  party  concerned^  for  he  was  no  more 
sincere  in  his  Jaoobitism  than  Marlborough  himself/  Lady 
Masham  was  a  disinterested  partisan,  but  neither  herself  nor 
lier  royal  mistress  had  power  enough,  either  to  effect  an  inter- 
Tiew  of  such  importance,  or  to  keep  it  from  the  knowledge  of 
persons  interested  in  the  ^Lclasion  of  the  exiled  Stuarts.  It 
is  affirmed  that  queen  Anne  ccmsulted  bishop  Lloyd,  who  had 
assumed  the  mantle  of  prophecy,  as  to  what  would  be  the  con* 
aequenoe  if  she  invited  her  brother  and  presented  him  to  the 
privy  oound],  as  the  letters  she  received  from  his  partisans 
boldly  pressed  her  to  do.'  ''Madam,"  rq>lied  the  bishop^ 
^  you  would  be  in  the  Tower  in  one  month,  and  dead  in 
^iiree."  Another  edition  of  this  anecdote  asserts  that  Anne 
^  nshed  the  idea  of  resigning  her  throne  to  her  brother ;  but 
DO  one  who  has  watched  her  through  all  the  fluctuations  of 
conduct  and  character,  will  for  one  moment  doubt  that  ambi- 
tion and  love  of  her  own  consequence  were  governing  traits  ot 
her  disposition  to  the  last.  The  Anne  of  history,  embellished 
with  so  many  soft  and  kindly  qualities,  might  have  done  so ; 
but  the  Anne  who  wrote  the  scandalous  series  of  letters  to 
her  sister,  was  not  likely  to  take  any  such  step.  Can  we  be- 
lieve but  that  the  presence  of  a  brother  she  had  so  deeply  and 
wilfully  injured  must  have  been  a  torture  to  her  ?  The  exdu- 
mm  from  the  British  throne  was  the  slightest  part  of  the 
wrongs  of  the  young  prince.  That  measure  ought  to  have 
been  majestically  founded  on  the  inconsistency  of  his  religion 
with  the  royal  fonctions^  not  meanly  on  the  calumny  rq;ard- 
ing  his  birth ;  for  if  he  were  disposed  to  continue  the  sacrifice 
of  earthly  grandeur  to  his  religious  prejudices,  why  might  he 
not  have  been  permitted  to  enjoy,  in  his  retirement,  the  harm- 

>  Berwick'iHeiiioirs,  rcL  it  p.159.  '  KMphenon'i  Stato-Fkpen,  voL  IL 
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less  satisfaction  of  being  a  gentleman  of  unsullied  pedigree  ? 
Although  the  slanders  on  the  birth  of  the  son  of  James  II. 
assuredly  originated  in  the  plotting  brain  of  the  dncheaa  of 
Marlborough^  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  she  never  named  the 
expatriated  heir  excepting  by  the  title  of  the  prince  of  Wales. 
Her  private  letters  from  Antwerp  repeatedly  mention  him  as 
such/when  discussing  her  hopes  andSrs  relative  to  the ^ 
storation  of  the  house  of  Stuart^  or  the  confirmation  of  the 
election  of  the  house  of  Brunswick.     ''  As  soon  as  the  em« 
peror  is  forced  into  peace/''  she  8a3nB^  ''the  prince  of  Wales 
is  to  come  into  England;    and  'tis  said,  in   France;,  that 
queen  Anne  will  consent  to  it.      Perhaps  she   is   not  yet 
acquainted  with  that  part  of  it ;  but,  however,  when  things 
are  prepared  for  it,  there  can  be  no  great  difficulty  in  that,  nor 
no  great  matter  whether  the  queen  hkes  it  or  not/''   A  toler* 
ably  good  proof  is  here  that  queen  Anne  had  never  seen  her 
brother,  or  intended  so  to  do  if  she  could  help  it ;  for  though  the 
most  Uvely  hatred  subsisted  between  her  and  her  once-loved 
favourite,  yet  the  latter  knew  well  every  turn  and  feeling  in 
the  mind  of  her  mistress,  and  doubts  are  here  expressed  as  to 
whether  the  queen  would  like  the  restoration  of  her  brother, 
''  I  never,''  writes  the  duchess,  ''  was  much  concerned  for  the 
disappointment  of  the  honest  people,  [Jacobites,]  concerning 
the  words  in  the  proclamation  if  the  prince  of  Wales  landed. 
It  appears  to  me,  that  the  great  struggle  the  ministers  made 
to  have  that  matter  left  to  her  majesty's  own  time,  and  then 
the  queen  answering  that  she  did  not  think  it  necessary,  must 
needs  help  to  convince  men,  that  whenever  the  prince  does 
really  land,  whatever  are  the  proclamations'  on  either  side^ 
those  that  conquer  will  do  as  they  please." 

About  this  time  great  dissensions  arose  between  the  queen 
and  the  earl  of  Oxford,  which  were  clearly  attributable  to  lady 
Masham,  who  had  discovered  that  her  cousin  did  not  mean  to 
aid  in  the  restoration  of  the  queen's  brother.     As  the  founder 

'  PriYate  Conespondenoe  of  the  Dachess  of  Marlborougb,  voL  L 

*  DocheM  of  Marlborougli  to  Mrs.  Clayton,  April  1714. — Cose. 

•  Tliere  was  a  prodamation  for  the  head  of  James  at  this  peiiody — tbe  spnag 
•-^714. 
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of  the  South-Sea  fond/  which  James  Stuart  would  not  goa- 
maitee^  the  premier  was  perforce  his  opponent. 

1  The  dii&cnlties  of  presenting  a  dear  idea  of  what  this  fbnd  really  wai,  are 
almost  insarmoantabley  owing  to  the  intentional  myitifications  of  the  Mam- 
monite  party  who  founded  it.    Indeed,  its  origin  was  too  infamoos  to  have  any 
gntA  light  cast  on  it  at  that  era.    Notwithstanding  the  enormons  taxation  in  the 
reigns  of  William  and  Mazy  and  Anne,  thronghoat  their  sangninaiy  wars,  the 
wretched  common  soldiers  and  saibrs  had  nev&r  been  paid,  excepting  by  tickets 
Iwarlng  iiUerest,    These  tickets  the  poor  creatores  sold  at  half  price  to  usurers, 
(being  the  Jews,  who  had  actively  pursued  their  fkvourite  occupation  since 
Cromwdl  had  invited  them  into  England).    Thus  there  was  a  floating  debt  due 
to  the  Jew  usurers,  in  1710,  of  ten  millions,  the  price  of  the  miserable  sailors' 
limbs  and  lives,  paid  by  Harley  from  a  fictitious  fund  formed  by  the  government: 
there  were^  moreover,  twenty-five  millions  more  due.    The  usurers  were  allowed 
their  stock  of  tiokets,  (on  which  was  added  the  interest  and  compound  interest^) 
at602.for  every  100^  of  stock*  The  fimd  was  proposed  to  be  paid  off  by  a  mono- 
poly of  British  trade  to  Peru  and  Hexioo,  always  very  enticing  to  English  specu- 
lators.   The  golden  trade  of  the  Spamsh  Main  was  peculiarbf  liaUe  to  stock-job- 
bing puffery:  hence  the  enormous  fluctuations.   Spain  was,  however,  not  then  in 
ber  present  helpless  state,  and  the  stock-jobbing  public  had  bought  the  bear-skin 
of  the  cunning  ministry  before  the  bear  was  killed.   The  navy  of  England  was  in 
a  state  of  hollow  insuflkiency,  which  may  be  guessed  by  the  origin  ot  this  fbnd. 
The  first  ships  sent  to  realize  this  South-Sea,  or  rather  Spanish-Main  trade,  were 
taken  by  the  Spaniards  for  want  of  convoys.    Nevertheless,  by  the  public  press 
the  Soirth-Sea  stock  was  puffed  up  higher  and  higher,  even  in  the  reign  of  Anne. 
The  duke  of  Marlborough  had  by  some  means  100,0002.  in  it.    All  tiie  cunning 
oourtiers  behind  the  scenes  soldintime^  and  were  not  hurt  by  the  crash  that  took 
plaae  in  the  reign  of  Qeorge  I.,  in  the  dinstrous  years  of  1720-1.    The  publio 
ooght  especially  to  note^  that  the  mnmarchs  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  although 
they  have  borne  the  blame  of  this  iniquity,  were  innocent  of  its  original  construc- 
tion.   The  guilt  belongs  to  the  Munmonite  party,  who  took  advantage  of  the 
rapadty  of  William  III.  to  encourage  him  in  debt  and  taxation  for  th^  own 
advantage;  likewise  to  the  whig  ministry  of  queen  Anne.     SmoUett  and  Mao- 
phenon's  History  of  Great  Britain  furnish  the  authorities  for  this  note.    Cun- 
ningham, the  whig  panegyrist  of  William  III.,  an  actual  oontemporazy^  is  stm 
more  severe  in  his  remarbi  regarding  the  navy  tickets,  and  the  disgiaoeAil  state 
of  the  nsvj2  for  which^  see  his  Histocj  of  Great  BritaJiu 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 


yacilliilioB  of  qoMtt  dime's  iidiid  •ad  alftetlau 

f^giifngilis  pries  oa  hii  bead  Hcf  crtwoifdnBypy  coadBBfe 
kvdHarroDe  cf  Iwr  imnslBm--QiMai^  httltUU  appemnot  vbn  da  dii* 
■olves  pvliamenA— Her  penonal  nitipttlliy  to  lad  (kfixd — Hg  uw|ihiih  rf 
hb  diwwpwtftd  MMTkniw^Sha  HinmhiM  hi»--Kqp*  ap  til  tvo  in  tti 
moffmnif  al  a  itonoj  ooand^Li  earned  IhMi  ib  mraoniBi^ — Hv  prngaartii* 
iion  tkit  the  ^Bannioiie  woald  Iw  fttal  to  hifw8iidd0i  iilMai  cf  tta^foM 
irtdlelociaBgatibaeloA>-«iakddirioaa  »it<iofhegbPBtt6r--DqilwMi 
•lata  Bcort  inQnia9--Her  laeofcty  dooMed^Mvy  oMBflil  connlb  «B  her  Mi 

—Her  dentil  pnfieM  bj  Dr.  Mead^Tha  qoHD  leeoien  %m  msam  Haw 
the  diAe  ef  Shrawrimty  f  hiie^mmigter-^Her  agoniee  of  adBdirfberwarde— Omi 
oa  her  laotter^i  a— e  iMeaiit1y--^Qheiiofiyiteikw  chiga  totheliAig 
of  London— The  bkck  beg  opened  oonlaiBhiff  the  aak  of  wooeMea— lUoi^ 
of  the  qneen'i  elate  deepatched  ta  Ha3Miverw.She  k  pn^ad  ftr  at  81  Phd**- 
Jaeolata  oowMil  held  during  ^e  tif^  of  her  deeth-aganj— <)BBa  iMi 
aqaia^  Aayat  1, 1714->l'^eceftd  prael^alion  of  Qeoege  L— PHpewtWi  rf 
the  royal  cdiapel  far  the  qpeen'e  bqri^-— CeirfKcttag  eleliienatiietthB  chairtg 
and  coadaet— Kjpgira  Maligwmt  eamaMiry  of  ha  chavactar  hy  Ifcednchv 
of  Maribeieugh  Hatteriiy  saiaaQaiy  of  her  bandar  by  the  aaae  p** 
ShawkredbyHaraoeWripole  QacenAaaMrafapeiJ  Igtaawlofhaftthg 
In  181»— OondMiGik 

One  iaj,  in  the  middle  of  June  1714,  vhen  the  council  lod, 
the  queen,  without  giving  any  <»e  time  to  speak,  said  that  she 
had  resolved  on  a  proclamation,  which  she  caused  to  he  read, 
and  then  went  out,  before  her  council  could  offer  comment 
or  advice ;  thus  making  it  entirely  her  own  act.*  The  procla- 
mation was  carried  into  effect,  June  23rd,  setting  a  price  of 
6000/.  "  for  the  apprehension  of  the  Pretender,  dead  or  alive, 
if  he  were  found  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.''  Both  Oxforf 
and  Bolingbroke  professed  utter  ignorance  of  it,  and  mtense 
astonishment,  withal,  at  her  majesty's  manner  of  bnnging  it 
to  pass ;  they  declared  it  to  be  a  measure  that  emanated  en- 
tirely from  herselfl     Even  those  who  record  the  queen's  con- 

^  Carte*!  Hemoraiidiim-Book,  1714. 
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duct,  Uioej  that  th^re  was  something  mysterioiis  in  the  whole, 
and  that,  in  spite  of  all  appearances^  it  was  against  her  ma- 
jesty's real  inclinations.  Very  limited  is  the  knowledge  of 
luunan  nature  shown  by  those  who  ai^e  thus;  double- 
minded  the  queen  had  beea  from  her  youth  upwards^  and 
Dirine  Wisdom  has  pronounced  that  such  persons  ''  are  un- 
stable in  all  their  ways/'  It  was  her  punishment  to  £eel  the 
fierce  ccmflicts  of  tenor  and  remorse^  which  deprived  her  of 
all  decision  in  hor  actions.  The  course  that  ccHisdence  dictated 
to  her  imperatively  one  day,  was  crossed  by  her  fears  the 
next.  Thus  did  Anne  wear  out  the  short  remnant  of  her 
esistence  in  the  convulsive  throes  of  self-contradiction.  At 
times,  which  wexe  very  fresh  in  the  memories  of  those  wha 
saw  her  set  a  price  on  her  brother's  life,  when  any  injurious 
measure  had  been  debated  against  him  in  council,  the  queen 
had  been  known  to  burst  into  tears,  and  then  the  assembly 
hrdke  up  in  the  utmost  confusion.^ 

The  queen  had  probaUy  made  a  private  compromise  with 
the  whigs,  that  if  they  did  not  insist  on  brining  the  heir  of 
Hanover  to  England,  she  would  proscribe  her  brother.  On 
the  other  aide^  it  is  said  that,  on  a  fcarmer  occasion,  she  wg^ 
peared  horror-struck  when  the  profligate  earl  of  Wharton 
proposed  to  add  to  the  mention  of  the  reward  for  the  appre- 
lienaion  of  the  Pretender  the  homicidal  words,  '^  whether  he 
be  dead  or  alive."  These  instances  illustrate  the  state  of 
pitiable  indedsicm  that  agonized  the  mind  of  the  declining 
queen.  Let  not  the  peipetual  tissue  of  contradictions,  which 
these  pages  must  present  regarding  the  conduct  of  queen 
Anne,  raise  doubts  of  the  authentidty  of  the  actions  detailed* 
Such  contradictions  are  the  natural  results  of  a  will  and  con- 
science suffering  intenuil  war.  The  conscience  ol  the  queen, 
doubtless,  was  fully  convicted  of  all  her  trespasses  against  her 
father,  his  wife,  and  her  unoffending  brother.  On  the  other 
side,  must  not  the  same  conscience  have  addressed  to  her  awfiil 
whispers  of  such  truths  as  these  ?  "  Wretch  I  you  have  urged 
the  religion  of  your  country  as  the  excuse  for  all  these  slan- 
ders^ this  deceit,  and  for  the  bloodshed  that  has  been  the 

I  Tmdal'i  ContiiiiMtMn,  toL  z.  p.  243. 
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result ;  yet  will  you,  when  your  turn  of  personal  aggrandize- 
ment is  served,  and  your  dying  hand  can  grasp  the  sceptre  na 
more,  deliver  it  to  a  Roman-cathoUc,  who,  being  such,  can  have 
no  wiU  of  his  oum  in  religious  government  ?  Wherefore,  then^ 
was  your  father,  the  great  colonizing,  naval,  and  financial 
king,  driven  forth,  scathed  with  your  slanders  respecting  the 
birth  of  his  boy  ?  Why  did  you  not  suffer  him  to  remain  and 
leave  the  sceptre  to  his  heir,  unencumbered  with  millions  <^ 
debt,  and  unstained  with  the  blood  of  thousands  of  his  sub- 
jects,  who,  instead  of  being  slaughtered  on  the  scaffolds  of 
your  sister,  or  in  useless  continental  wars,  would  have  ex- 
tended his  colonies,  and  cultivated  commerce  and  the  arts  ot 
peace  ?  Let  your  country  at  least  retain  what  she  has  bought 
at  such  cost;  namely,  all  the  privileges  of  her  established 
church  which  the  Revolution  has  left  her/'  Who  can  donbt 
that  the  meditations  of  queen  Anne  were  according  to  this 
tenour  ?  and  who  can  blame  her  that  she  ultimately  acted  in 
obedience  to  them  ?  Yet  the  natural  yearnings  of  her  heart 
forced  her  into  many  contradictory  proceedings  in  &voar  of 
her  brother,  being  occasionally  swayed  in  his  behalf  by  those 
officials  who  were  immediately  about  her  person,  as  Masham 
and  Arbuthnot,  his  warm  though  humble  friends. 

Sophia,  electress  of  Hanover,  died  on  the  birthday  of  the 
chevalier  St.  Geoi^e,  June  10, 1714.  She  died  in  displeasure 
with  queen  Anne.  The  ambitious  words  attributed  to  this  prin- 
cess are  inconsistent,  it  must  be  owned,  with  the  extreme  mode- 
ration and  justice  of  her  character.  Some  of  the  friends  of 
the  electress'  declare  that  she  died  a  few  minutes  after  reading 
queen  Anne's  angry  letter,  which  is  quoted  as  the  death-blow 
of  the  electress ;  but  that  illustrious  lady  had  experienced  too 
many  changes  of  capricious  fortune  in  her  youth,  to  be  slain 
with  a  few  diplomatic  words. 

Scarcely  had  the  Jacobite  party  recovered  from  the  con- 
sternation that  the  queen's  proscription  of  her  exiled  brother 
had  induced,  when  a  new  turn  of  her  humour  amazed  all 
people.  The  earl  of  Marr,  who  had  fought  very  bravely  in 
the  Marlborough  continental  wars,  was  presented  to  the  queen 

'  Macphenon't  Stuart  Pftpen. 
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on  Ills  marriage  with  ladj  Frances  Pierrepoint^  (sister  to  the 
fSamous  lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague).     The  queen  distin- 
guished this  noble  very  graciously^  and  he  was  soon  on  terms 
of  yery  confidential  intercourse  with  her  majesty,  and  ap- 
pointed one  of  her  ministers  of  state.     Lord  Marr,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  afterwards  the  leader  of  the  Jacobite  insur- 
rection of  1715.     A  particular  circumstance  proved  that  he 
and  queen  Anne  discussed  Jacobite  politics  in  their  confei*- 
ences.     The  whigs  had  made  a  symbol  to  designate  their 
party,  similar  to  the  white  harts  of  Bichard  II.,  the  swans  of 
the  son  of  Henry  VI.,  or  the  red  and  white  roses  of  York 
and  Lancaster.    The  whig  badge  was  a  miniature  brass  fusee ^ 
about  two  inches  in  length,  which  was  worn  at  the  waistcoat 
breast ;  but  some  were  in  gold,  some  in  silver,  according  to 
the  rank  of  the  partisan.     **  A  friend  of  mine  being  let  into 
the  secret,  acquainted  me  thereof,  and  brought  me  three,'* 
says  Lockhart,'  ''  one  of  which  was  given  to  the  queen  by 
lord  Marr."     But  her  majesty  seemed  to  wish  to  ascertain 
precisely  whether  the  whig  party  would  own  and  respond  te 
this  symbol  ,*  for  this  piupose  Lockhart  and  Marr  agreed  upon 
a  scheme,  which  was  forthwith  communicated  to  her  majesty. 
Lockhart  tied  the  little  fiisee,  or  fusil,  with  a  ribbon  to  his 
button-hole,  walked  into  the  house  of  commons,  and  took 
his  seat  by  sir  Bobert  Pollock,  a  stanch  west-country  whig 
member.     Presently  Lockhart  manoeuvred  the  whig  badge, 
80  that  his  fellow  senator  took  a  full  view  of  it.     Sir  Bobert 
Pollock  was,  although  of  different  pohtics,  Lockharfs  near 
kinsman  and  personal  friend ;  he  eyed  the  party  s}rmbol  with 
no   little  consternation,  ^and  his  cousin  took  a  mischievous 
pleasure  in  coquetting  with  this  toy.     When  Pollock  looked 
at  it,  he  affected  to  conceal  it ;  till  at  last  the  whig  member- 
asked  him  angrily, ''  What  the  de'il  he  meant  ?  and  whether  he 
was  in  jest  or  earnest  V*    Lockhart  pretended  not  to  know  what 
he  was  talking  about.     Pollock  then  asked,  "  If  he  was  come 
over  to  them  ?''— "  You  have  no  reason  to  doubt,"  said  the 

*  Pkt>bably  a  fiisil,  bot  in  obeoleto  war£uo  there  is  something  with  the  same 
name  pertaining  to  the  grenade. 

'  I.«ockhart  Papcn,  vol.  i.  pp.  462, 463.  Lockhart  was  member  fiir  Edinborgl^ 
and,  as  soch,  sat  in  the  united  parliament  at  Westminster. 
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Jacobite  member,  '^  se^ng  I  carry  the  mark  of  tlie  beaaL" — 
"Well/'  replied  sir  Robert  Pollock,  ''  I  don't  know  what  to 
make  of  you ;  but  eitheir  our  eecreta  are  diseovered,  or  yoaVe 
a  convert/'  Lockhait  answered,  "  That  he  had  not  fait  it  yet; 
he  would  leave  him  to  gueaa  which  was  the  case.''  But 
afterwards,  sir  Hobert  Pollock  never  saw  him  without  urgiBg 
him  to  tell  him  "  how  he  had  got  that  toy  ?  for  he  had  reaacn 
to  believe  these  badges  would  not  have  fallen  into  such 
hands." — "  In  discoursing  with  him,"  ocmtinues  Lockhart,  ''at 
divers  times  on  the  subject,  I  found  the  aooount  I  had  of  ito 
being  designed  as  a  mark  of  £action  was  very  well  grounded.'' 
He  supposes  that  it  was  connected  with  uame  insnxvectionaiy 
rising  likely  to  be  attended  with  extensive  slaug^iter;  and  as 
he  communicated  this  sujqposition  to  the  AwJimng  qneea, 
marking  its  connexion  with  the  nightly  deeds  ci  the  farious 
Mohawk-dub,  and  that  named,  firom  its  rqnttable  componenfei^ 
"the  HeUfire-dub,"  her  vacillations  were  not  likely  to  be 
settled  into  any  decided  course  of  action  against  a  party,  whose 
intentions  were  of  this  ferocious  nature.  The  Ibnaer  badge 
of  the  Orange  party  was  a  little  pewter  wanmng-pan,  soidi 
as  are  occasionally  sold  at  country  fimra  for  the  cost  of  a 
farthing. 

While  the  whole  country  were  dreading,  or  hoping,  that 
the  queen  would  take  some  dedded  step  for  the  restontiflii 
^  her  brother,  (all  the  tories  being  then  deemed  Jacobites^) 
the  Hanoverian  tories  joined  the  whigs,  and  by  migoritiea  in 
the  house  of  commons'  proceeded  to  rdterate  tibe  queen's  per* 
sonal  orders  in  council  by  setting  a  price  on  tiie  head  of 
James  Stuart,  talking,  at  the  same  time,  of  inviting  the  here- 
ditary prince  of  Hanover  over  to  England,  as  the  first  peer 
of  the  blood-royal,  to  take  his  seat  as  duke  of  Cambridge. 
Exasperated  at  these  proceedings,  the  real  Jacobite  party  in 
the  house  of  commons,  which  amounted  to  about  a  third, 
formed  themsdves  into  what  was  called,  in  the  diplomatic 
language  of  the  day,  a  sqiuidrone  volante;  and,  as  they  could 
not  command  a  majority,  they  came  to  a  resdution  to  join 

'  They  acted  in  coDoert  with  the  whigi,  Joae  21,  1714,  votiiig  a  rewud  of 
'H)^  for  the  apprebenaion  of  James  Stuart^  aflimming  to  be  Jamea  III. 
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with  any  partj^  so  as  to  out-vote  the  ministry  and  stop  the 
irbeels  of  goyemment.  This  is  not  an  uncommon  manoeuvre 
Eit  the  present  day^  and  a  dissolution  of  parliament  is  the  usual 
remedy^ — a  measure  that  would^  at  the  crisis  of  the  queen's 
demise,  have  proved  very  advantageous  for  the  Jacobites,  be- 
cause there  would  have  been  no  responsible  head  of  govern- 
ment^ and  party  spirit,  becoming  terrific  during  the  election 
of  new  members  of  parliament,  would  have  flamed  out  into  a 
civil  war.  The  clue  of  the  intrigues  of  this  important  epoch 
is  furnished  by  the  h^  of  the  Jacobite  squadrone  volarUe, 
the  thai  member  for  Edinburgh,  Lockhart  of  Camwath. 
This  gentleman's  historical  narrative  of  the  scenes  in  which 
he  was  a  principal  actor,  presents  the  only  intelligible  nar- 
rative we  ever  met  with  of  this  extraordinary  juncture :  he 
speaks  in  many  instances  with  the  vivacity  natural  to  a  party 
ooneeraed. 

''About  ten  days  after  the  Jacobites  had  out«voted  the 
ministry,'^  sajrs  Lockhart  of  Camwath,  "  the  lord  Bolingbroke 
sent  for  me  very  early  one  morning ;  and  I  no  sooner  entered 
his  room  than  he  asked  me,  with  an  adjuration,  '  what  moved 
me  and  so  many  honest  gentlemen  [Jacobites]  to  act  so  unac- 
oountable  a  part?'     I  answered,  'that  if  his  lordship  and  his 
firiends  would  give  a  tolerable  reason  for  their  conduct  of  late, 
we  could  do  the  like,  I  believed/    He  said,  '  what  had  passed 
was  unavoidable  in  the  present  state  of  aflfairs,  and  was,  more- 
over, to  be  attributed  to  lord  Oxford ;  but  his  business  was 
done,  and  he  would  soon  be  laid  aside.     But  it  was  not 
advisable  to  turn  him  out  and  his  partisans  while  the  present 
paiiiament  sat,  for  his  lordship  would  join  the  whigs  and 
make  a  terrible  bustle  and  clamour  in  parliament ;  whereas^ 
if  parliament  was  prorogued,  there  was  no  power  to  thwart  or 
interfere  with  the  queen,  who  would  be  at  liberty  to  do  what 
she  pleased/     BoUngbroke  then  threw  out  many  hints  that 
the  restoration  of  her  brother  was  the  first  wish  of  the  queen's 
heart,  which  would  be  thwarted  if  Lockhart,  Shippen,  Pack- 
ington^  and  other  leaders  of  the  squadrone  volante  in  the 
house  of  commons,  stopped  the  wheels  of  state-business.    '  Is 
it  not/  continued  the  orator,  [Bolingbroke,]  '  better  to  take 
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my  word^  and  follow  my  advice  at  once,  tlian  run  the  nA  of 
bluing  the  queen's  designs,  when  it  is  a  certain  troth  that 
they  are  such  as  will  be  agreeable  to  you?''' 

The  queen,  meantime,  witnessed  privately  the  discossioDS 
in  parliament,  and  by  her  presence  apparently  formed  some 
barrier  to  the  furious  efforvescence  of  party  hate.  "  Yester- 
day  they  were  all  in  flame  in  the  house  of  lords  about  the 
queen's  answer,  till  her  majesty  came  in  and  put  an  end  to 
it.'"  History  has  not  noted  this  custom  of  the  monarchs  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Charles  II.  often  witnessed,  as  a 
private  individual,  the  debates  in  parliament :  he  said  they 
were  entertaining  as  any  comedy.  William  III.  sp^it  modi 
of  his  time  there;  his  entrances  are  always  noted  in  the  MS. 
journals  of  the  house  of  lords.  Queen  Anne  almost  lived  m 
the  house  of  lords  while  it  sat  in  session :  she  witnessed  a 
debate  within  three  weeks  of  her  mortal  attack.  Her  majesty 
came  in  the  hopes  that  her  presence  might  induce  them  to 
keep  the  peace.  More  than  once,  however,  it  happened  that 
the  name  of  the  disinherited  prince,  her  brother,  was  intro- 
duced by  some  Jacobite  member  into  his  speech ;  on  wiiA 
a  stormy  discussion  took  place.  Order,  etiquette,  and  epm 
decency  were  foi^otten  by  the  speakers,  and  observations  so 
pointed  and  personal  were  made,  that  her  majesty,  perceiving 
all  eyes  were  turned  on  her  box,  became  painfully  embarrassed, 
and  hastily  drew  the  curtains  with  her  own  royal  hand,  to 
conceal  her  confusion.  Her  father's  widow,  Mary  Beatrice, 
related  this  incident.' 

"  In  a  tew  days,"  pursues  Lockhart,  ''the  money-faills  and 
other  affairs  of  moment  being  dispatched,  the  parliament  was 
prorogued,  July  7,  1714;  on  which  occasion  the  queen  came 
to  the  house,  looked  extremely  well,  and  spoke  to  both  hooaes 
more  brisk  and  resolute  than  on  other  the  like  occasions, 
acquainting  them  '  that  she  was  determined  to  call  them  to- 

'  Letter  from  Dr.  Arbathnot  to  Swift,  dated  July  10,  l7l4.->Scott's  Swiit, 
vol.  zri.  p.  140. 

'  MS.  Memorials  of  the  Queen  of  James  II.,  in  the  ardiives  of  Fnnoe  ;  hf 
fiivom-  of  M.  Quizot.  A  similar  incident  has  been  quoted  in  regard  to  a  speech 
of  lord  Strafford,  when  he  was  her  secretary  of  state ;  such  was  likely  tc  occur 
frequently,  as  the  queen  was  so  often  witness  of  debates. 
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,gether  before  it  was  long."'^  It  must  be  remembered  tbat 
the  queea^s  maladies  proceeded  firom  plethora,  a^ravated  by 
liabits  which  render  such  tendencies  fatal  to  those  who  enjoy 
their  ease  overmuch.  The  queen  had  too  much  to  drink^  too 
much  to  eat^  too  little  to  do ;  and  these  causes  coloured  her 
complexion  with  a  semblance  of  health  and  strength,  far  more 
dangerous  than  the  wan  hue  of  less  perilous  disease :  hence 
the  mistaken  report  of  "  good  queen  Anne's  good  looks/'  as 
zeoorded  by  her  historian-senator,  Lockhart  of  Camwath.  In 
her  accustomed  thrilling  sweetness  of  voice,  ''she  thanked 
her  assembled  peers  and  commons  for  the  supplies  they  had 
given  her  for  the  current  year,  and  for  discharging  the  na- 
tional  debts"*  She  added,  ''that  her  chief  concern  was  to 
preserve  to  them  and  to  their  posterity  their  holy  religion, 
the  Hberty  of  her  subjects,  and  to  secure  the  present  and 
future  tranquillity  of  her  kingdoms ;  but  these  desirable  ends 
could  never  be  obtained  unless  all  groundless  jealousies  were 
laid  aside,  and  unless  they  paid  the  same  regard  for  her  just 
prerogative  which  she  had  always  showed  for  the  rights  of  her 
people/'  Her  majesty  then  prorogued  her  parliament  until 
the  10th  of  August, — a  day  she  never  saw. 

Lockhart  pursues,'  "  About  an  hour  after  this,  I  met  ge> 
neral  Stanhope,  walking  all  alone  and  very  humdrum,  in 
Westminster-hall.  I  asked  him,  'What  was  the  matter 
with  him  ?  for  he  seemed  to  be  out  of  humoiv,  when  every 
4>ther  body  was  rejoiced  at  being  able  to  get  into  the  country/ 
He  answered, '  that  all  true  Britons  had  reason  to  be  out  of 
humour.'  I  replied,  '  that  I  thought  myself  a  Briton  true, 
and  yet  was  in  a  very  good  humour.' — '  Why,'  said  he, '  then 
it  seems  you  have  not  oonsideied  the  queen's  speech?' — 
'  Yes  I  have,'  replied  Lockhart;  'and  I  was  pleased  with  it, 
for  I  think  she  spoke  like  herself.^ — 'Thafs  true  enough,' 
said  Stanhope;  '  for,  from  what  she  said,  I  consider  our  liberties 
as  gone.' — *  I  wish,  with  all  my  soul,  it  were  so,'  retorted 
Lockhart.     '  How !'  exclaimed  Stanhope,    '  do  you  declare 

'  Lockhart  of  Camwath  Papen,  Td.  L  p.  478. 
*  Which  discharge  oonsisted  in  ftinding  an  alarming  increaae  of  it.    See  Xoone'ft 
•brtraet  of  Acta  of  Anne;  Chronology,  yoL  L  p.  482. 

'  Lockhart  of  Camwath  Fupm,  toL  L  p.  479. 
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openly  for  your  Pretender?* — "The  Pretender?*  said  JjoA- 
hart ;  '  I  "was  not  thinking  of  him.  But  as  yon  Engtishmen 
haye  made  slaves  of  us  Scots,  I  woM  [should]  be  glad  to  see 
ye  reduced  to  the  same  state,  which  would  make  our  uaaiaa 
more  complete  and  equal/ — ^'Wcll,  well!'  cried  Stanhope, 
'  'tis  no  jest.  You'll  get  your  Pretender ;  and  youTI  repent 
it,  I  answer,  ere  long  I'  and  with  that  the  gentleman  went  off 
in  a  prodigiotu  fury."^  It  must  have  been  the  queen's  men- 
tion of  prerogative  that  incensed  the  whig-general  Stanhqpe, 
and  exhilarated  Lockhart. 

The  queen  had,  it  was  supposed,  dissolved  parliament  » 
unusually  early  as  the  7th  of  July,  (o.s.)  in  order  to  prerent 
any  discussions  on  the  arrival  of  the  baron  de  Bothnaar,  who 
was  expected  from  Hanover  to  announce  the  death  of  the 
etectress  Sophia,  at  her  palace  of  Herenhausen,  the  prececEng 
10th  of  June.  German  statesmen  are  proverbially  as  dow  s 
those  of  Spain,  and  it  appears  that  Bothmar  did  not  arrite 
with  his  credentials  until  July  25.  A  general  mourning  was, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  ordered  for  her  majesty's  illu8trioa» 
kinswoman,  Anne  herself  complying  with  the  injunction  that 
had  been  issued  in  her  name  for  all  people  to  put  on  suitable 
mourning.  The  substitution  of  the  elector's  name  in  the 
Common  Prayer-book,  in  the  place  of  that  of  his  mother,  as 
-heir-presomptive  to  the  thitme  of  Great  Britain,  caused  Ihe 
qoeea  great  agitation. 

Anne's  resoluticn  of  displacing  Hailey  earl  of  Oxfind 
firom  his  dignity  as  lord  treaeura*,  appears  to  have  been 
fully  made  at  this  time,  but  she  found  that  no  insult  oouU 
induce  him  to  quit  office.  ^  The  dragon  holds  the  little  ami- 
chine  [the  treasurer's  white  staff]  with  a  dead  gripe,"  wrote 
Arbuthnot  **  I  would  no  more  have  sufFered  what  he  his 
done,  than  I  would  have  sold  myself  to  the  galleys."  Lady 
Masham  huffed  her  cousin  whenever  he  dined  with  her,  which 
he  usually  did,  and  in  company  with  his  enemy,  St.  John  lord 
BoUngbroke,  not  as  her  guest,  but  at  the  board  of  green- 
cloth.  On  one  of  these  occasions  she  tatmted  him  by  saying, 
**  You  never  did  the  queen  any  service,  nor  are  you  capable  of 

>  Lockhtft  of  GanwAtb  Fnpen,  toL  L  p.  481 . 
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doing  her  any/'  'Bum  was  as  late  aa  Jtily  14,  when  it  was 
fopund  that  nothing  oonld  indooe  "  the  dragon,^  as  they  called 
lord  Oxford,  to  resign.  The  queen, — to  whom  he  was  per« 
■onally  obnoxioos,  as  he  had  given  her  some  unknown  but 
mortal  offence  in  his  fits  of  intogdcatiop, — imparted  to  the 
lords  of  her  calnnet  conncil  the  following  extraordinary  Ust  of 
reasons  for  disTnJMiTig  her  lord  treasurer :  some  of  his  delin* 
qnencieB  would  have  seemed  more  fitting  for  the  disdiarge  of 
an  ilUxmdQcted  footman.  Her  majesty  aflinned,  ** '  that  ha 
iiq;fected  all  bosinesBy — ^was  sddom  to  be  nnderstood ;  that 
when  he  did  exjdain  himself,  she  could  not  depend  np<m  the 
troth  of  what  he  said ;  that  he  never  came  to  her  at  the  time 
■he  appointed;  tiiat  he  often  came  drunk;  lastly,  to  crown 
all,  he  behaved  to  her  with  bad  manners,  indeemey,  (Inde* 
oonun,]  and  disreqwot/  The  stick  [white  staff]  is  still  in 
his  hand,  because  they  cannot  agree  who  shaU  be  the  new 
commissioners  We  suppose  the  Uow  will  be  given  to-night 
or  to-morrow  morning/'*  This  letter  was  dated  July  27thy 
1714;  it  was  written  by  one  of  Bolingbroke's  nnder-secre- 
taiies  of  state.  The  Uow  was  indeed  given,  but  it  was  the 
death-blow  to  the  queen.  Her  majesty  was  then  at  Een- 
aington-palaoe,  where  she  always  sogonmed,  and  held  conncil 
when  detained  to  transact  business  in  the  middle  of  the  sum- 
mer. She  had,  in  the  preceding  June,  been  better  in  health 
tiian  usual:  her  qiiritshad  been  cheered  by  passing  the  schism 
bill,  which  she  deemed  would  add  to  the  proqierity  of  the 
draroh,  although  it  was  feared  by  others  that  the  bill  would 
occasion  some  persecutions  against  the  dissenters.' 

The  queen  had  visited  Windsor  in  the  beginning  of  July, 
bnt  having  been  taken  ill  there,  had  returned  to  Kensington, 
in  hopes  of  putting  an  end  to  the  perpetual  quarrels  between 
Harley,  lord  treasurer,  and  Bolingbroke,  the  secretary  of  state, 
by  dismissing  the  former:  she  had  frequently  exclaimed,  in 

>  Letter  of  firesnuM  Lewis  to  Swift,  deUd  WldtcUl  JidyST,  1714^— Scotlfa 
Swift^  ToL  ix.  p.  166. 

*  See  tlM  Life  of  CiUamy,Tol.ii.,  who  bitterly  oon^eiBi  of  it.  It  eeeme  aetw 
to  httve  been  aeted  on;  it  wm  Hiotlier  edition  of  the  '  oewwiomJ  eouibrinity  bill,' 
the  aninw  of  wliich  ww,  to  prevent  diwoatcri  from  qialiQriiig  theneekfee  to 
legidate  tor  our  dumb  by  taking  the  ewiramentnl  tcil. 
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the  course  of  the  session^ ''  that  the  perpetual  ooatentioa  of 
which  her  cabinet  council  was  the  scene,  would  cause  her 
death/'  therefore  she  determined  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisb  oa 
Tuesday^  the  27th  of  July.    Her  majesty  wrote  a  note  to  the 
earl  of  Oxford  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  telling  him  *'  she 
was  willing  to  receive  the  resignation  of  his  charge/'    The  eail 
ran  to  speak  with  the  queen,  who  was  at  first  denied  to  him, 
but  he  was  admitted  two  hours  later :  he  only  stayed  with 
her  majesty  one  quarter  of  an  hour.    He  then  went  to  the 
treasury,  made  his  payments  and  arrangements,  and,  at  eight 
in  the  CTening  of  the  same  day,  returned  to  the  queen,  inlo 
whose  hands  he  finally  surrendered  his  white  staff.^     The  ad- 
ventures of  this  eventful  day  had  not  conduded;  later  in  the 
evening  a  cabinet  council  was  held,  (afta:  the  earl  of  Oxfaid 
had  resigned  his  stafi^,  consequently  about  nine  o'clock,}  to  am- 
suit  what  persoxus  were  to  be  named  in  the  commission,  into 
which  the  office  of  the  lord  treasurer  or  prime-mimster  was 
to  be  put,  for  eveiy  one  of  the  Jacobite  party  shrank  firom  its 
sole  responsibility.     Sir  William  Wyndham  offered  to  be  one 
of  the  five  commissioners, — ^he  was  just  appointed  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer.*  None  of  the  council  could  agree  as  to  the 
other  four  partners.  The  chief  Jacobites  in  the  queen's  cabinet 
council  may  be  reckoned  as   lord  Haroourt,  the  duke  of 
Ormonde,  sir  William  Wyndham,  the  duke  of  Buddngham, 
and  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury;  but  the  last  is  doubtful    How- 
ever this  might  be;,  the  partisans  of  the  displaced  premier  kept 
the  invalid  queen  sitting  at  council  until  two  in  the  morning, 

*  Lamberty'B  M^moires  ponr  aeryiriirSGlstcnre  dn  18"**  Sede,  Becond  edition, 
ToL  yiii.  p.  657.  Somerville  declares  that  the  aoene  of  Harkjy's  dismiaBl  took 
place  at  Windsor ;  bat  this  is  inoooflistent  with  the  drcamfitaiitial  detail  tlw 
author  has  translated  from  the  French  letter  of  Lamberty,  which  describes  the 
comings  and  goings  of  Harley  earl  of  Oxford  from  the  trnsaiy  to  the  queen  at 
Kensington.  The  Act  is,  ScmienriHe  had  not  the  advantages  of  Lamber^,  who 
was  staying  at  the  Hague  with  baron  de  Hiems,  the  Hanoverian  minister  then^ 
and  had  access  to  the  despatch  of  baron  de  ffojftnan,  the  emperor's  minister  in 
England,  bronght  from  London  by  Oraggs,  who  had  been  sent  1^  the  privy  coinidl 
to  the  elector  of  Hanover.  Somerville  has  been  deodved  l^  the  asseitiop  of 
Erasmos  Lewis,  in  the  Swift  Correspondence,  dated  July  22,  who  says,  "  Nest 
Tuesday  the  queen  goes  to  Windsor;"  but  on  that  day  she  oertain]y  received  the 
white  staff  at  Kensington,  according  to  Lamberty's  detail,  which  he  had  dirad 
from  Craggs  and  the  Hanoverian  minister* 
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while  they  were  raging  at  the  Jacobite  fisustion  in  the  most 
frightful  manner:  the  scene  was  only  terminated  by  the  vio- 
lent agitation  of  the  qneen^  who  complained  of  the  disorder  of 
her  head,  and  finally  sank  into  a  deep  swoon  from  utter 
exhaustion.  Nothing  was  settled,  and  her  majesty  was  carried 
to  bed  seriously  ill  :^  she  wept  the  live-long  night,  without 
once  doting  her  eyes.' 

Another  council  was  called  for  the  28th  of  July,  with  as 
little  success  in  regard  to  any  settled  determination :  it  was 
again  broken  up  by  the  illness  of  the  queen,  and  consequently 
was  prorogued  until  the  29th  of  July.*  The  queen  declared 
to  her  physicians  that  her  indisposition  was  occasioned  by  the 
trouble  of  mind  which  the  disputes  of  her  ministers  gave  her, 
and  made  use  of  these  words  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot, — ''  I  shall 
never  survive  it.''  Her  majesty  was  observed  to  be  unusually 
sQent  and  reserved  at  these  two  remarkable  councils,  pro* 
bably  from  an  utter  incapacity  for  utterance. 

Lady  Masham  became  apprehensive  that  her  royal  mistress 
was  on  the  vei^  of  an  illness  far  more  alarming  than  any  of 
the  numerous  attacks  through  which  she  had  previously  nursed 
her.  In  her  alarm,  she  wrote  the  result  of  her  observations 
on  the  queen's  uneasiness  of  mind  and  body  to  dean  Swift,  the 
only  politician  at  that  erisis  to  whom  she  attributed  energy 
and  decision  of  character.  Swift  had  been  about  the  court 
the  whole  summer,  soliciting  the  place  of  ^'lustoric^rapher  to 
the  queen,"  for  the  purpose  of  writing  the  history  of  the  peace 
of  Utrecht.*  Her  majesty,  or  her  ministers,  had  given  the 
office  to  the  learned  Madox,*  a  person  whose  heart  and  soul 
were  buried  among  the  dusty  records  of  the  Plantagenets, — 

'  Swift's  original  noU^  dgned  H.,  to  EmmDS  Lewif't  letter.  It  ooinodee 
vith  Lamberty'i  foregoing  letter.    It  ia  the  old  edition  of  Swift 

•  Lemberiy,  vol.  riii.  p.  667. 
•  lift  Vie  d'Anne  Stuart,  Reine  de  la  Grando  Bretagne»  &c. :  1716. 

^  A  great  miitake,  for  he  lived  a  oentmy  too  near  the  time ;  he  oonld  not 
have  pahliflbed  the  gist  of  his  documents.  For  instance,  the  Torey  Despatches 
we  have  jnst  quoted  would  have  caused  many  impeachmenta.  Swift  was  then 
staying  at  the  Tillage  of  Letcombe,  to  keep  out  of  the  quarrels'of  his  two  friendM^ 
Harley  earl  of  Oxford,  and  Bolingbroke. 

•  To  whose  learned  researches,  as  historian  of  the  Ezdiequer,  the  earlier  bio- 
graphies in  this  work  have  been  peculiarly  indebted.  Madox  troubled  himself 
Doimht  with  the  peace  of  Utrecht^  or  such  modems  as  Tudors,  Stuarts^andQuelphs. 
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atadicB  miidi  more  oonveiiient  than  stirriiig  xxp  ike  yet  (^oww 
ing  embers  ci  a  ratification  which  might  ha^  been  aOed  s 
oeaaation  from  bloodshed  rather  than  a  peace,  ao  r^kte  va» 
its  very  name  with  the  elements  of  strife,  a  peculianty  wfaidi 
it  retains  to  this  day.  Hie  stormy  transition  finom  saBgoinaxy 
warfSue  to  such  peace  as  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  gaye,  was  even 
then  rudely  shaking  the  sands  of  the  queen's  precariooB  cac- 
istence.  *'  I  was/'  said  lady  Masham*  to  Swift,  ''resolred  to 
stay  till  I  conld  tell  yoa  that  our  queen  had  got  so  fer  the  better 
of  the  dragon,  as  to  take  her  pow^  out  of  his  hands.  He  has 
been  the  most  ungrateftdman  toher,  and  to  all  hisbestfiriendi^ 
that  ever  was  bom.  I  cannot  have  mudi  time  now  to  write 
all  my  mind,  for  my  dear  mistress  is  not  wdl,  and  I  think  I 
may  lay  her  illness  to  the  charge  of  the  lord  treasmcr,  who^ 
for  three  weeks  together,  was  yexing  and  teasing  her  witiMMit 
intermission:  she  could  not  get  rid  of  him  till  Tuesday  last^ 
(July  27th).  I  must  put  you  in  mind  of  one  passage  in 
your  letter  to  me,  which  is, '  I  pray  Ood  send  you  wise  and 
fiuthful  friends  to  advise  with  you  at  this  time,  when  there 
are  so  gxeat  difficulties  to  struggle  with.'  That  is  ?eiy  plain 
and  true ;  therefore  will  you,  who  ha^  gonetiuoof^  so  modi, 
and  taken  more  pains  than  any  body,  and  given  wise  advice,  ^ 
that  wretdied  man  [Oxford]  had  had  sense  and  honesty  to 
have  taken  it,)  I  say,  will  you  leave  ns  and  go  into  Irdand? 
No,  it  is  impossible;  your  charity  and  compassion  for  this  jeimt 
lady,  [the  queen,]  who  has  been  barbarously  used,  will  not 
let  you  do  it.  I  know  you  take  great  delight  to  help  the  dis- 
tressed, and  there  cannot  be  a  greater  object  than  this  good 
lady,  who  deserves  pity.  Pray,  dear  fiiend,  stay  here,  and  do 
not  believe  us  all  alike,  to  throw  away  good  advice,  and  despise 
every  body^s  understanding  but  one's  own.  I  could  say  a 
great  deal  upon  the  subject,  but  I  must  go  to  her,  for  she  is 
not  well.  This  comes  to  you  by  a  safe  hand,  so  that  neither 
of  us  need  be  in  any  pain  about  it/' 

At  the  very  moment  when  the  compassion  of  one  of  the 
mightiest  minds  in  her  empire  was  thus  claimed  for  queen 

>  The  letter  is  in  the  Swift  Conwpondence,  dttted  July  89.--Scotf  •  Swif^ 
ToL  ix.  p.  168.    Hurley  u  called  the  dngoii*  and  lord  traMvnr,  In  H. 


Anne  by  her  confldentiiil  attendant,  the  destinj  deprecated 
for  her  majesty  was  near  at  hand.  Two  oooncils  having  been 
interrapted  by  the  Tiolent  illness  of  the  queen,  the  deeisiye  one 
was  delayed  until  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  July,  (Thursday). 
The  anticipation  of  another  agitating  and  protracted  scene  of 
altercation  between  the  unmannerly  worldlmgs,  who,  although 
they  styled  themselves  her  servants,  not  only  violated  the  re- 
spect due  to  her  as  their  sovereign,  but  conducted  themselves 
with  the  most  cruel  disregard  of  her  feelings  as  a  lady  and  her 
weakness  as  an  invalid,  was  of  course  meet  distressing  to  the 
poor  sufferer,  who  was  sinking  jn^matnely  to  the  grave  be* 
neath  the  weight  of  the  crown  she  had  sinfully  coveted,  and, 
for  her  own  punishment,  obtained.  Worn  out  as  she  was  with 
sickness  of  mind  and  body,  Anne  had  not  completed  her  fifHedi 
year.  When  the  hour  appointed  for  the  royal  victim  to  meet 
these  trusty  lords  of  her  council  drew  near,  Mrs.  Danvers,  the 
oldest,  and  probably  the  most  attached  lady  of  her  household, 
entering  the  presence-chamber  at  Kensington-palace,  saw,  to 
her  surprise,  her  majesty  standing  before  the  dock,  and  ganng 
intently  upon  it.^  Mn.  Danvers'  was  alarmed  and  perplexed 
by  the  sight,  as  her  majesty  was  sddom  aUe  to  move  without 
assistance.  She  approached,  and  ascertained  that  it  was  in- 
deed queen  Anne  who  stood  there.  Venturing  to  interrupt 
the  ominous  sQenoe  that  prevailed  through  the  vast  room, 
only  broken  by  the  heavy  tidLing  of  the  dock,  she  asked 
^  whether  her  majesty  saw  any  thing  unusual  there,  in  the 
dock?''  The  queen  answered  not,  yet  turned  her  eyes  on 
tiie  qoestioner  with  so  Wirfiil  and  ghastly  a  regard,  that,  as 
this  person  afterwards  affirmed, "  die  saw  death  in  the  look.''* 
Assistance  was  summoned  by  the  cries  of  the  terrified  atten- 

'  Tindal  affinnt  tluit  the  doek-ieene  took  pitee  oa  Tfaonday  momiiig,  (2M  of 
Mlff^  ftt  eight  o'ckiok.    Tet  no  toch  lerioiw  alarm  of  immineiit  danger  eomUL 
have  occarred  then,  aa  is  plainly  to  be  aiicertained  hy  lady  Maaham's  letter  to 
8wift»  dated  on  the  2dth;  just  quoted,  p.  522. 

*  Said  hy  Undal  to  he  Mrs.  Danvers;  hy  the  Amsterdam  Life,  to  he  her 
daoghter. 

■  Tindal,  in  his  Oontinnatkffi  of  Rapin»  Banuod,  in  his  History  of  England 
and  La  Vie  d'Anne  Stnart,  all  mentioned  this  dock-soene^  hat  all  speak  of  it  aa 
ocenrring  in  the  mondng  of  the  29th  of  Jnly.  The  letter  of  hidy  Masham 
sufficiently  eontradiets  this  assertion.  Lomherty  alone  mentions  it  as  happenings 
in  the  etemng  of  the  29th. 
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dant^  and  the  queen  was  conveyed  to  her  bed,  from  whence 
she  never  rose  again.  It  appears  that  her  dread  of  a  third 
stormy  council  had  caused  her  iUness.  ''Her  majesty  was 
taken/'  sajns  Lamberty^  ''  on  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  July; 
with  a  burning  fever.  Her  brain  was  affected^  and  she  mur- 
mured all  night,  at  intervals,  words  relative  to '  the  Pretraider/ 
without  cessation/' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  peculiar  bias  of  the  queen's 
mind  occasioned  her  illness  to  be  concealed  for  several  hoars 
in  the  recesses  of  the  royal  apartments  of  her  palace  at  Ken* 
sington.  Dr.  Arbuthnot  and  lady  Masham  dared  not  make 
her  majesty's  state  so  public,  as  to  induce  a  general  consul- 
tation of  the  royal  physiciaus,  lest  one  of  them,  doctor  Mead, 
(a  politician  in  the  whig  interest,)  should  hear  the  poor  queen 
uttering  ''the  perilous  stuff"  that  weighed  so  heavily  on 
lier  breast.  Yet  there  was  a  medical  consultation  hdld,  in 
the  middle  of  that  important  night,  by  Dr.  Arbuthnot  and 
such  physicians  as  were  in  ordinary  attendance  on  her  majesty, 
being  Dr.  Thomas  Lawrence,  Dr.  Haus  Sloane,  Dr.  Shadwelly 
and  Dr.  sir  David  Hamilton,  (the  same  person  whose  rery 
remarkable  correspondence  with  the  duchess  of  Marlboroogii 
has  been  previously  quoted).*  It  was  agreed  that  her  majesty 
ought  to  be  cupped,  which  was  accordingly  done,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  lady  Masham  and  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  about  two  in  the 
morning  of  July  80.  Eight  ounces  of  blood,  very  thick,  were 
taken  from  her ;  she  was  relieved  from  h^  worst  symptoms, 
but  it  was  observed  that  her  eyes  looked  dull  and  heavy.' 
Severe  indications  of  indigestion  occurred ;  indeed,  the  com- 
mon traditional  report  that  the  death  of  "  good  queen  Anne" 
was  occasioned  by  her  eating  a  vast  quantity  of  black-heait 
<;herrie8,  was,  perhaps,  not  altogether  unfounded.  Towards 
morning  the  queen  fell  asleep :  it  is  said  she  rose  at  her  aocus- 

1  From  the  inedited  Coxe  MSS.,  Brit  Mnseom. 

*  La  Vie  d'Anne  Stuart,  Eeine  de  la  Grande  Bretagnc,  &c ;  1716,  Amsterdsi^ 
p.  447.  This  biography  has  preserved  several  links  in  the  chain  of  the  )md 
eventful  days  of  Uie  life  of  Anne,  entirely  lost  in  her  native  annals ;  but,  in  com* 
mon  with  several  English  histories,  it  calls  Friday,  July  29,  which  was  soi  the 
case,  for  it  is  yridely  known  that  the  accession  of  George  X.  took  place  SoMfaiy 
morning,  August  1, 1714. 
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tomed  hour  of  seven  in  the  morning,  and  was  attired  and 
combed  by  her  women;  but  such  an  alarming  relapse  occurred 
at  half-past  eighty  that  Dr.  Arbuthnot  was  forced  to  make  her 
malady  public,  for  he  could  not  have  recourse  to  the  lancet 
without  more  authority,  and  he  considered  the  royal  patient 
-was  suffering  under  an  access  of  apoplexy.  When  Mr. 
Pickens,  the  queen's  apothecary,  had  taken  ten  ounces  of 
blood  £rom  her  majesty's  arm,  a  sound  was  heard  of  some 
one  falling  heavily.  The  queen  was  sufficiently  recovered  to 
ask,  **  What  that  noise  was  ?''  Her  attendants  answered,  '^  It 
was  lady  Masham,  who  had  swooned  from  grief  and  exhaus- 
tion.'' It  was  judged  proper  to  carry  lady  Masham  for  re* 
covery  firom  the  royal  apartments,  and  the  bustle  of  removing 
lier,  together  with  the  incident  itself,  was  supposed  greatly  to 
alarm  and  hurry  the  queen.^ 

Her  majesty  experienced  a  third  terrible  sekure  of  pain  and 
weight  in  the  head  just  before  ten  o'clock  tiie  same  morning, 
and  every  one  around  her  believed  that  her  death  would  be 
immediate.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  duchess  of 
Ormonde  had,  in  the  late  violent  changes,  succeeded  to  the 
functions  of  the  duchess  of  Somerset,  the  queen's  principal 
lady  and  mistress  of  the  robes.  Terrified  at  the  state 
of  her  royal  mistress,  the  duchess  of  Ormonde  sent  an 
account  of  it  to  her  husband,  who  was  then  at  the  Cockpit, 
the  official  seat  of  government,  endeavouring  to  arrange 
the  jarring  and  broken  cabinet  council,  of  which  he  seems 
to  have  been  president.'  The  news  flew  like  fire  over 
Ijondon,  and  the  influential  whig  magnates,  the  dukes  of 
Somerset  and  Ai^le,  forced  their  way  into  the  assembling 
privy  council,  and  insisted  on  taking  their  places  therein. 
From  that  moment  they  swayed  every  thing,  for  the  displaced 
premier,  the  earl  of  Oxford,  had  sent  a  private  circular  to  every 
whig  lord  in  or  near  London  who  had  ever  belonged  to  the 
privy  coundl,*  warning  them  to  come  and  make  a  struggle  for 

>  La  Vie  d'Anne  Stuart :  1716,  Amsterdam. 

*  Tindal'ri  Continuation  of  Rapin,  voL  ii.  p.  370. 
*  Here  we  rerome  the  Darrative  of  Lamberty,  whose  cridenoe  is  oonfinned  on 
tffwj  nde  by  eyc-witnc9Ns,  wiko  dared  not  baldiy  aay  what  he  sud  safely  in  a 
fanigik  land.    His  former  position  in  Kngland,  (as  an  oificial  in  William  ni.'a 
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the  ProteBtaut  suoceision.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Oxfordhad 
had  immediate  notiee  of  Hio  queen's  mortal  seizure  on  tba 
preceding  evening. 

Dr.  Mead's  hopes  made  him  bold  in  prcmoundng  the  tmth. 
No  one  about  the  dying  queen  chose  to  believe  him ;  upon 
irhicli  he  demanded  '^  that  tlioee  who  were  really  in  &voi]r  of 
the  Protestant  Boooession  in  the  royal  household  should  seod 
a  memorial  of  her  majesty's  ^mptoms  to  the  elector  of  Haa- 
over's  physicians,  who  would  soqn  pronounoe  how  long  Anne, 
queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  had  to  live;  but  he 
staked  his  professional  credit  that  her  majesty  would  be  no 
more,  long  before  such  mteDigence  could  be  recced."  It 
has  always  been  considered  that  the  prompt  boldness  o£  thii 
political  physician  oocarioned  the  peaceable  prodamation  of 
George  I.  The  queen's  demise  in  one  hour  was  ooufideDiiy 
predicted  by  hex  whig  doctor.'  He  was  often  taunted  after- 
wards with  the  chagrin  his  oountenanee  expressed^  when  the 
royal  patient,  <m  being  again  blooded,  recovered  her  speedi  aad 
senses.  Lord  Bolingbroke  went  to  her,  and  told  hear  tfaeprirf 
council  were  of  opinion  it  would  be  lEbr  the  public  service  if 
the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  were  made  lord  tareasurer.  The  queen 
immediately  ccmsented.  But  the  duke  refused  to  accept  die 
staff,  unless  the  queen  hers^  placed  it  in  his  hand.  He 
approadied  her  bed,  and  asked  her  ''  If  she  knew  to  whom 
abe  gave  the  white  wand  ?" — ^*  Yes,"  tbe  queen  replied ;  ^'  to 
the  duke  of  Shrewsbury."  History  adds,  that  whoi  die 
dying  sovereign  placed  it  in  his  hands  she  added,  ^'  For  God's 
sake  use  it  for  the  good  of  my  people  I'" — a  speedi  perfectly 
ctmsistent  with  Anne's  conduct  as  regnant,  because,  whatso- 
ever wrong  she  practised  before  her  accession,  she  was  a  most 

eabinets,)  and  his  aoqnaintanoe  personally  with  all  parties,  rendered  it  not  etaj 
to  doceive  him.  Tliis  czoellent  authority  has  heen  fepbly  impugned  by  Cok^ 
hecauae  "  making  qncoa  Axme  grieoefor  her  brother  om  bar  death-bed,  vmv  ^it- 
reepecf/kl  to  the  memory  nf  that  UluetrUme  princess"  This  objector  to  doco- 
menta  which  did  not  hit  \Sm  fimcy,  waa  not  the  learned  hist<Mical  antiqaariaDy 
Thomas  Cole,  (as  naually  aapposed,)  bat  the  envoy  Christian  Cole,  whose  inteOoct 
is  mnch  on  tiie  grade  of  thttb  of  kord  Noodle,  in  the  horlettft  of  Tom  Thmnb. 

'Bio.Biit 

•Lambert/a  H^moirea  poor  aernr  I  VmMxe  da  tf^  fiikk^  tone  va 
n.  667,  aeeood  editioii;  Biit.  MiaeQBU 
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beneficent  and  laving  floTcreign  to  her  people,  who  have  teaiMoa 
to  bless  her  name  to  thia  hour. 

Queen  Anne  retained  snfSeient  intelligence  to  be  conacioas 
that  the  duke  of  Shzewabnry^  then  invested  by  her  act  with 
the  power  of  prime-minister,  in  addition  to  his  mighty  fune* 
tions  of  lord  high-chamberlain  and  lord-lieutenant  of  Izdand, 
must,  perforce  act  according  to  the^parliamentaiy  settlement 
in  &vaur  of  her  distant  kinmnan,  the  elector  of  Hanover* 
Havii^  thus  perfcnned  her  duty  as  queen,  all  the  duties  she 
had  outraged  in  her  early  career  to  obtain  the  crown  over<» 
whelmed  her  conscience,  and  rendered  her  deathrbed  comfort* 
less.  When  her  mind  wandered,  she  began  to  utter  in  a 
piteous  tone,  "  Oh,  my  Inrother  I  oh,  my  poor  brother  V*^  The 
bishop  of  London  stood  by  her  bedside,  ccmtemplating  this 
awful  termination  of  the  aoccessful  fruition  of  ambition.  He 
was  the  same  prelate  who  had  assisted  her  in  giving  peace  to 
Europe,  and  had  been  advanced  to  the  see  of  Londcm  on  the 
miserahle  death  of  the  queen's  f<Nnner  tutor,  the  aged  Henry 
Compton.'  The  nature  of  the  injunctions  given  by  the  dymg 
aovereign  to  BobinsQD,  bishop  of  Londcm,  after  the  hmg  private 
conference  in  which  she  is  said  (in  compliance  with  thereoom« 
mendation  in  the  rubric  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick)  to 
have  diaburthened  her  mind  of  the  weighty  matter  that  trou- 
bled her  departing  apirit,  was  surmised  from  his  emj^tic 
rgoinder,  aa  he  left  her  bedside, ''  Madam,  I  will  obey  your 
eommands.  I  will  dedare  your  mind,  but  it  will  cost  me  my 
bead.''  The  words  were  heard  by  the  duchess  of  Ormcmdei 
at  the  same  time  the  queen  said,  "  She  would  receive  the 
aacrament  the  next  day.''*  Whatsoever  was  done  by  the 
bishop  of  London  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  probability  points 

1  Umbai^B  UAnoam  pov  iervir  k  I'HMoin  dn  8"*  Si^ckb  tarn  tuL 
p.  657,  seooud  edition;  Brit.  HoaeQin. 

*  This  prelate,  who  Ihred  to  be  eighty-fbnr,  met  with  ft  dreadftd  aoddent.  He 
itH  bedcwwde  fSram  the  top  of  a  hi^  fli^t  of  stum,  which  he  ww  Moandbg 
without  the  ftiwifltanm  proper  at  hia  great  age.  He  hurt  the  back  of  his  head, 
and  waa  taken  up  ftr  dead*  bat  reriredf  and,  aoeordsng  to  the  cruel  jeil  of  Swifts 
WW  "m  aevible  m  ever."  He  Ungved  in  miiery  a  ftw  weekly  and  ftad  in  the 
hcghming  of  the  year  1718.    TlndaL    Swift. 

*  MS.  MenovaDdam-Boak,  preMrred  in  the  Bodleian  libtaiy,  copied  by  Mao- 
pherton  in  the  Stoart  Fipen.  The  partacohun  agree  wonderAdily  wall  with  the 
important  docmnmt  of  the  whig  itatcanan,  LambiBrty* 
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at  the  fact^  that  the  roval  wish  was  deliyered  to  the  dvike  of 
Ormonde^  the  commander  of  the  army. 

The  qiieen^  when  the  bishop  had  withdrawn^  fell  again  into 
her  delirious  agony^  and  she  reiterated  unceasingly  her  former 
exclamations  of^  ''  Oh^  my  brother  I  my  dear  brother !  what 
will  become  of  you  ?''     Something  within  her  mind  stronger 
than  delirium  must  have  whispered  that  her  recently  given 
commands  would  be  useless.     Little  did  the  queen  anticipefte 
when,  as  the  princess  Anne  in  1688^  she  was  eagerly  employed 
in  casting  the  well-known  stigma  on  the  birth  of  her  brother, 
that  her  death-bed  lamentations  would  be  for  him,  and  that 
her  last  agonising  cry  would  be  his  name !    She  oontinned  ta 
repeat  this  sad  exclamation  until  speech,  sight,  and  pulse  left 
heir.     The  privy  council  then  assembled'  in  the  royal  bed- 
chamber, demanding  of  the  physicians  to  declare  their  opinimn^ 
who  agreed  that  the  queen's  state  was  hopeless.      All  tiie 
members  of  the  privy  council  withdrew,  except  the  bishop  of 
London,  who  remained  near  the  insensible  queen;  but  she 
never  again  manifested  sufficient  consciousness  to  speak  or 
pray,  although  she,  from  time  to  time,  showed  signs  of  actual 
existence.     As  the  privy  council  separated,  the  duke  of  Bode* 
ingham  came  to  the  duke  of  Ormonde,  dapped  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  and  said,  "  My  lord,  you  have  four-and-twenty  hours 
to  do  our  business  in,  and  make  yourself  master  of  the  king- 
dom.'''    The  military  force  was  in  the  hands  of  Ormonde. 
Buckingham  knew  that  a  direct  appeal  to  arms  would  be  as 
useless  as  it  was  criminal ;  yet  if  any  popular  indication  had 
coincided  with  his  wishes,  he  had  little  doubt  r^arding  which 
side  Ormonde  would  have  taken,  but  there  was  no  sodi 
movement. 

The  great  seal  was  put  to  an  important  patent  by  four 
o'clock  the  same  day.'  It  was  to  provide  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  by  four-and-twenty^  regents,  constituting 

I  Lamberty,  ibicL  The  privy  ooondl,  or  some  of  the  mort  responsible  members 
mnst  have  been  assembled  in  the  qneen's  chamber,  because  Lambcrty  says  "tAey 
quitted  her,  but  the  bishop  remained  with  her,"  &c 

*  Marginal  note.  Carte's  Hemorandom-Book,  marked  vol.  xi.,  pp.  4  to  13; 
1714.    Bodleian. 

•  Letter  of  C.  Ford  to  Swift.— Scotfs  Swift,  voL  rvL  p.  ITS. 
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fin  tniemgwum.  The  act  had  been  prepared  for  years^  and  en- 
clofled  in  *^  the  black  bag/'  which  the  duchess  of  Marlborough 
ezultingly  intimates  had  long  been  a  source  of  inexpressible 
horror  to  queen  Anne^  whensoever  her  thoughts  glanced  that 
way.* 

Dr.  RadcUffe^  who  had  been^  since  noon,  sent  for  from 
CSarshalton  to  attend  her  majesty,  returned  for  answer  in  the 
eyening,  ''  that  he  was  ill,  and  could  not  come.''   The  queen's 
friends  were  positive  that,  although  the  poor  man  was  actually 
in  a  dying  state  himself,  he  could  arrest  the  power  of  death, 
almost  by  looking  upon  the  royal  patient,  for  **  the  lord  Gower 
liad  often  been  in  the  same  condition  as  the  queen  with  the 
gaui  in  the  head,  and  Badcliffe  kept  him  alive  many  years." 
The  privy  coimcil  never  sent  any  order  to  Dr.  Badcliffe,  nor 
was  his  name  ever  mentioned  there,  or  by  the  queen  herself; 
it  was  only  lady  Masham  who  sent  privately  an  agonizing 
entreaty  to  summon  him.'     ''  I  am  just  come  from  Kenaing* 
ton,"  writes  Charles  Ford,  an  oflSdal  in  the  government  and 
a  correspondent  of  Swift,  Saturday,  July  31,  **  where  I  have 
spent  these  two  days.     At  present  the  queen  is  alive,  and 
better  than  could  have  been  expected :  her  disorder  b^an 
about  eight  or  nine  yesterday  morning.'     The  doctors  ordered 
her  head  to  be  shaved ;  while  it  was  being  done,  the  queen 
fell  into  convulsions,  or,  as  they  say,  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  which 
lasted  two  hours,  during  which  time  she  showed  but  little 
sogns  of  Ufe."  At  six  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  another 
anxious  watcher  within  the  palace-walls,  Erasmus  Lewis,  one 
of  the  displaced  secretaries,  wrote  to  Swift, — ''At  the  time  I 
am  writing,  the  breath  is  said  to  be  in  the  queen's  nostrils, 
tmt  that  is  all.     No  hopes  of  her  recovery.     Lord  Oxford  is 
in  councfl ;  so  are  the  whigs.^  We  expect  the  demise  to-night. 
There  is  every  prospect  that  the  elector  of  Hanover  [George 
I.]  will  meet  with  no  opposition,  the  French  having  no  fleets 

1  Goxe  MSS.  •  Sootf  s  Swift,  voL  xvL  p.  172. 

*  Thw  rfdionmg  iiie  qaeea's  Ohmi  only  from  Friday  monmig.  Such  wss 
the  official  date  of  queen  Axme's  mortal  attacks,  while  the  ambanadarial  reportc 
<of  Hoffinan  and  Bothmar  declare  ihe  had  raved  that  live-long  night — Lambertj. 

*  Mach  of  Lunberty's  intelligence  ii  thus  verified,  line  by  line^  by  theie  inb* 
inlniflterK;  they  dared  not  put  to  paper  the  rest  of  his  intelligenoe. 
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nor  being  able  to  put  one  ont  ao  soon.  Lady  Manbam  reoeired 
me  kindly :  poor  wonum^  I  heartily  pity  her.  Dr.  Arbuthnot 
thinks  yon  should  oome  up.  A  report  had  been  canied  into 
the  city,  daring  the  coorBe  of  Saturday  aftemocHi,  that  the 
queen  was  actually  dead ;  and,  what  was  more  infamous,  stocks 
rose  on  it  as  mudi  as  three  per  osat^  but  that  was  really  no 
disgrace  to  the  queen's  memcHry. 

Again  the  rumour  spread  that  her  majesty's  danger  was 
over,  and  that  she  was  fiist  recovering.  She  was  prayed  for 
in  the  daily  service  at  St.  Paul's  cathedral,'  but  not  in  her 
own  royal  chapel  of  St.  James ;'  and  the  omission  there  ex- 
cited the  surprise  and  anger  of  her  aniious  subjeots.  Dr. 
Mead,  the  whig  physician,  again  manifested  his  chagrin  wfaca 
the  queen  seemed  to  rally  and  recover  as  the  day  advance^ 
and  actually  imbibed  a  Uttle  nourishment  althou|^  past  the 
power  of  utterance.  The  council,  which  had  sat  throog^  the 
preceding  day  and  night,  adjourned  till  eight  nert  monun^ 
living  first  despatched  Craggs  to  Hanover  by  the  Hague,  laid 
embargo  on  all  shipping,  and  ordered  the  Hanoverian  envoy 
to  attend  with  the  black  bag  or  box,  wherein  was  deposited 
the  authority  for  the  regency  in  case  of  the  demise  of  the 
queen.'  It  has  been  afaready  observed,  that  the  displaced 
aodnist^,  Oxford,  had,  at  the  fiitt  alarm  of  the  queen's  iUneas^ 
sent  round  little  billets  to  summon  all  the  wh%  lords  to  tlie 
privy  council,  and  when  there^  he  continued  to  exert  hinwdf 
in  favour  of  the  Hanoverian  succession.*  The  lords  of  the 
council  sent  to  the  lord  mayor  to  take  special  care  of  the  city; 
tilie  trained  bands  were  raised,  and  a  triple  guard  sent  to  the 
Tower.  All  persons  were  deeply  ooncetned  among  the  popo- 
lace  at  the  state  of  the  queen,  as  was  vinble  by  their  coun- 
tenances. Great  solicitude  was  manifested  regarding  her, 
all  the  81st  of  July,  in  the  swarming  and  agitated  streets; 
some  reported  she  was  better,  others  that  she  had  died  at 
eleven  o'dock  at  noon.  She  was  again  prayed  for  in  St.  Paul's 
cathedral  in  the  afternoon  daily  service,  but  nowhere  else. 

'  Thonsbj's  Joonial.  t  Fard'i  letter.— Sootf«  9wift»  yqL  xfi.  p.  171« 

•Tor&TB  letter.-^Sooti'ii  Swift,  vol  xvL  p.  I7l|  and  Umberfy't  U&aiaxm 
poop  servir  li  rHklou«  dtt  18-*  SIkle.  «  HM. 
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Dnring  the  hoars  while  the  insennUe  queen  was  thus  sqs- 
pended  over  the  abjss  of  eternity,  other  vigils  were  held  in 
the  recesses  of  her  palace  at  Kensington,  and  other  conndls 
besides  that  one,  the  vigilance  of  which  secured  the  throne  to 
oar  present  royal  Kne.  If  the  evidence  of  an  enemy  may  be 
admitted,  the  ''  Jacobite  members  of  the  queen's  housc^Mdd 
were  greatly  taken  by  surprise  at  her  sudden  and  mortat 
attack,  having  shut  thrir  eyes  to  all  symptoms  of  her  danger, 
in  strong  reliance  on  a  prediction  which  had  given  her  yearn 
of  life  to  come"  One  of  the  queen's  physicians  is  eharged 
with  these  defective  conjurations;  but  Peter  Rae*  leaves 
Us  readers'  imagination  to  rove  over  a  formidable  medical 
band  without  indicating  the  professor  of  the  black  art 
among  them,  further  than  that  ^one  of  her  physicians,  the 
most  intimate  with  her,  had  pretended,  by  some  other  art 
[than  physic],  whether  of  calculation,  magic,  or  other  i^femat 
speculations,  to  tell  the  great  men  of  the  royal  household 
'  that  the  queen  would  live  six  years  and  a  half/  This  was 
certainly  a  reason  why  they  were  the  more  secure,  and  had 
not  their  design  complete,  and  all  orders  and  warrants  in 
xeadiness  for  the  execution  thereof."  So  says  this  contem- 
porary, but  he  comes  to  a  false  conclusion ;  for  Anne  would 
never  have  authorized  any  such  warrants  while  she  bdiered 
ber  existence  would  last  one  day. 

^The  first  alarm  of  the  queen's  illness  and  surprising  dis* 
temper,"  continues  Peter  Bae,  ^  brought  the  whole  Jacobite 
party  to  court :  the  great  officers,  as  weQ  as  the  privy  couu* 
eillorB  of  the  other  sex,  met  in  a  certain  lady's  apartment.  In 
these  apartments  business  of  the  nicest  nature  in  government 
used  to  be  fimiiliariy  discussed.  It  was  found  that  my  lady 
[Masham]  was  with  the  queen,  whereupon  they  sent  for  the 
cofmUe$$."  This  lady  had  been  watdnng  by  the  queen  for  some 
hours,  and  had  retired  to  take  a  little  rest;  she  rose  and 
dressed,  bat  was  ill  and  in  tears  when  she  entered  the  Jacobite 

'  Peter  BaeTs  Hietory  of  iiie  Bebellkn,  p.  64.  He  endentfy  v  guided  hj  a 
soriovwpMnpliletctfthetday^ containing mochantbentieiiitettigei^  iiiacaOed 
Two  Nighti*  Court  at  Greenwich.  Ite  name  is  derived  from  the  drcnmetanoe^ 
that  Geoge  I.  remained  at  the  qneen'i  hooieitt  Qramwich-parky  (now  the  naval 
•diool»}  the  tvfo  fiiat  nighti  of  his  landing  aa  king  (tfOnrt  Brit^ 
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condare.  She  is  supposed  to  be  lady  Jenef,  fhe  mdow 
of  Edward  earl  of  Jersey.  Nothing  could  be  done  iriUioat 
lady  Masham^  who  was  seut  for  from  the  royal  chamber.  She 
entered  in  the  utmost  disorder,  and  without  staying  for  any 
question,  cried  out^  ^'  Oh^  my  lords  t  we  are  undone ;  entirely 
ruined.  The  queen  is  a  dead  woman  :  all  the  world  cannot 
save  herP'  Upon  which,  one  of  the  lords  asked,  ''if  the 
queen  had  her  senses?  and  if  lady  Masham  thought  she  could 
speak  to  them?'' — '^Impossible!''  returned  lady  Masham; 
''  her  pain  deprives  her  of  all  sense,  and  in  the  intervals  she 
dozes,  and  speaks  to  nobody." — "  That  is  hard  indeed,"  said 
another  of  the  lords.  ''  Could  she  but  speak  to  us  and  give 
us  orders,  and  sign  them,  we  might  do  the  business  tar  all 
this."  —  ''Alas  I"  said  another  lord,  "who  would  act  on 
such  orders?  We  are  all  undone !"  To  whom  another  re- 
plied, "  Then,  my  lord,  we  cannot  be  worse.  I  assure  you, 
that  if  her  majesty  would  give  orders  to  proclaim  h^r  suc- 
cessor in  her  life-time,  I  would  do  it  at  the  head  of  the  army. 
Pll  answer  for  the  soldiers."  The  duke  of  Ormonde,  ami- 
mander-in*chief,  is  clearly  indicated  by  this  qpeech.  "  Do  it^ 
then,"  said  Dr.  Atterbury,  the  bishop  of  Rochester ;  "  let  us 
go  out  and  proclaim  the  chevalier  at  Charing-cross.  Do  yon 
not  see  that  we  have  no  time  to  lose  ?"^  Thecotcii/est  be^ed 
them  to  waive  debate,  "  for,''  said  she,  "  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done;  her  majesty  is  no  longer  capable  of  directing 
any  thing.  She  is  half  dead  already ;  I'll  die  for  her,  if  she 
lives  four-and-twenty  hours."  The  duke  of  Ormonde  ie> 
turned,  ''  Lord,  what  an  unhappy  thing  this  is  !  What  a 
cause  is  here  lost  at  one  blow  !     Is  there  no  remedy  ?" 

After  some  discourse  they  sent  lady  Masham  to  see  if  thete 
was  any  alteration  in  the  queen.  She  presently  returned,  and 
told  them  "  It  is  all  the  same ;  she's  drawing  on.  She  dies 
upwards ;  her  feet  are  cold  and  dead  already."  One  of  the 
secret  conclave  then  proposed  "  to  temporize  for  the  inRiami;^ 
and  on  the  last  breath  issuing  from  the  queen,  to  proclaim  the 
dector  of  Hanover,  whom  they  would  privately  do  their  best 

>  This  speech  is  not  in  Peter  Bae's  abstract  of  this  ooqucQ,  bat  in  his  anthoritr^ 
the  Two  Nights  at  Gr«enwich. 
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to  oppose ;  at  the  worsts  they  should  all  be  exonerated,  by 
pleading  that  they  were  the  first  and  forwardest  to  proclaim 
him/'  The  lords  vpfeaxed  stunned  at  this  proposal;  but  one 
of  themj  turning  to  '^tbe  countess/'  said,  ''Pray,  madam, 
what  is  your  opinion  V'^ — '*  Let  my  opinion  be  what  it  may,'' 
she  replied,  ''  I  see  no  other  way.  The  queen  will  be  dead 
to-morxow.  Our  measures  are  in  no  forwardness;  all  is  dis- 
concerted since  the  last  remove,  [meaning  of  Harley  earl  of 
Oxford  from  being  lord  treasurer].  To  make  any  attempt 
would  be  to  ixdn  ourselves,  and  help  the  establishment  of  those 
we  hate.  The  successor  must  be  immediately  proclaimed; 
if  we  decline  it,  the  whigs  will  do  it  with  the  greatest  clamour, 
and  will  not  fisdl  to  fall  on  us  for  not  doing  it.  By  all  means 
do  it,  and  receive  the  credit  of  it.     Such  ib  your  only  way.'" 

'  Agam  pBicr  Bae  has  divergod  from  his  authority.    He  pots  a  Twy  long 
cntion  Into  the  month  of  one  of  the  lordi,  hat  to  the  aame  effisct. 

'  The  anthor  reoeiyed  the  IbUowing  yaloahle  eommuDieatioii  from  aome  coiir^ 
teooa  milmown  conespoDdent.  It  will  be  obaenred,  that  the  murrattTe  agrees*  in 
maay  oiromnstanoai^  with  Bee's  Memorial^  quoted  above;  and,  as  ftr  as  doca- 
mentarj  hiftorical  b&ognqpheta  dare  mnction  any  paper,  the  original  of  which  haa 
not  been  before  them,  we  most  «y  the  coincidenfieB  wi^  the  whole  tenonr  of  the 
latter  portion  of  the  life  of  qneen  Anne  are  striking  enomch  to  indnoe  belief  in  ita 
Tendty  >-»"  When  queen  Anne  waa  dying,  Mr.  Soott,  of  Brothentown,  a  colonel 
of  the  goardh  was  on  gpiard  at  the  palace  that  night  in  which  the  qneen  died. 
He  went  to  Dr.  Arbothnot*  one  of  die  queen's  phyridans,  and  desired  the  doctor 
'  to  tell  him  whenever  the  qneen  was  dead/  but  the  doctor  told  him,  *thatho 
dnst  not.'  Upon  this  the  colonel  desbed  the  doctor  '  to  let  bun  know  by  the 
sign  of  potting  to  the  window  a  white  handkerchief;'  to  which  the  doctor  agreed. 
Am  soon  as  the  qneen  was  dead.  Dr.  Arbuthnot  gave  the  sign;  upon  whidi  the 
cokmel  went  to  the  earl-marischal's  hoose^  and  desired  to  see  him  immediately. 
The  servant  told  the  colonel '  that  he  was  forlud  to  admit  any  pernn  to  his  lord- 
ahip  till  his  bell  was  rang,  as  he  was  late  up  the  night  before,  andit  was  yet  voy 
aariy  in  the  morning;'  iMit  the  colonel  insisted  on  being  admitted,  as  he  had 
natters  of  flieat  conseonenoe  to  oomnranicate  to  his  lordshin.  He  locki^d  the 
room  door,  and  then  awaked  his  lordship,  and  desired  him  'to  rise  immediately 
and  prodaim  the  king^  as  the  qneen,  his  sister,  was  dead,  whidi  none  oat  of  the 
palace  knew  bat  him.'  His  lordship  said,  '  there  might  be  danger  in  doing  it/ 
bat  the  cokmd  said,  'there  would  be  none^  if  thqr  did  it  withcrot  loss  of  time.' 
He  assiiied  his  lordship, '  if  he  woold  draw  oat  the  goards  immediately,  and  pro* 
daim  the  king  (James  Stoart)  at  Gharing-crosi^  he  knew  the  dnke  of  Onnonda 
was  ready  to  do  the  same  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  that  he  woold  take  npon 
liimedf  to  secare  the  Tower/  bat  his  lordship  remained  qoite obstinate^  and  loid^ 
«tlmt  it  m^^t  cost  them  their  Uves  if  they  foiled  in  the  attempt'  Bat  the 
gfflnnfj  leoeated  his  assarance. '  that  there  was  not  the  least  foar.  if  done  imme 
diatdy/  and  '  althoagh  they  lost  their  livei^  it  was  losing  them  in  an  honoorabla 
way,'  and  '  gave  his  word  of  honoor,  that  if  they  were  bnmght  to  a  trial,  he 
woold  do  all  in  Us  power  to  save  his  lordship's  lift^  and  woold  dedans  whan  oft- 
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QtoBox  Anne  cbew  her  last  breftth  between  seven  md  eight 
o'dodc,  Angurt  1,  1714^  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  ag^  and 
the  thirteenth  of  her  reign*  like  her  predeoeaKir,  she  died 
on  a  Snndsy  morning.  When  the  qneen  was  rdeaaed,  the 
lords-regent  comnmaded  Addison^  whom  tfa^  had  appointed 
their  aedetary^  to  announce  the  important  event  to  tke  prinea 
whom  Uie  dioice  of  ihe  nation  had  appointed  her  anoeeaaor. 
The  celebrated  author  was  oompietdjr  cverwhefaned  with  Hia 

teMiiffild,1]iafcHwMl7hispeni]Mlte  dU  S4^  h»beiiig*y«af 

pttD.'  Bat  all  wai  to  no  pnrpoie;  he  lemAined  quite  oUtioat^  and  wodki  i 
nothing,  at  which  the  colonel  left  him  in  a  great  paoion.  This  oonfennoe  wm 
aot  known  unto  after  the  battle  of  Sherifini^.  Dr.  Aflmtfanot  aakedafooloBd 
Soott^  eome  time  after,  *  What  he  meant  bj  beia^eo  partkalar  aboit  tha 
death  P'  hnt  the  colonel  would  not  tell  the  doctor. 

"  When  earl-marifldial  was  T«treating  after  the  battle  of  Shenflkmrfr,  in 
pany  with  Mr.  Irviaeb  of  Bkackly,  they  being  ireiy  anch  fttigaei,  hie 
threw  himaelf  down  on  the  ground,  and  bunt  out  a  crying,  which  snrpriaed  Mr. 
Inrine  greatly,  who  bade  hia  lordship  'not  loee  ooorage^  as  be  hoped  eaon  to  get 
to  some  place  where  they  would  get  rert  and  refrwhnaent*  Hie  ktddriy  i«pb( 
« that  at  wea  not  the  florae  they  had  imdetgoM  that  d^y  that  diaheaiad  hha, 
bat  that  he  had  to  answer  ibr  the  death  of  afl  the  smb  thai  wcra  kitted  ckat  %, 
Had  be  taken  eolonel  Sootf  a  advioe  at  quean  Anae'a  deatlw  he  might 
hie  country  by  reatoring  the  king  when  it  waa  in  hia  poaw.'  And 
'we  bad  then  fiuled,  I  would  ha^e  died  with  boocNir;  whereaa  I«atf  die 
a  dog,  waregnttadf  upon  whieh  he  told  Mr.  Iivhie  the  whcAe  uiuiaMMii  tlafe 
paaaed  between  ooloael  Soott  and  him  at  the  qneen's  death,  wliidi 
Jrvine  extremely.  Mr.  Irvuie  t(M  thia  to  Mr.  Qgilvie,  of  Ballwgw^, 
Sootf  a  half-brother,  and  to  Mr.  Peter  Smith,  MeOraen'a  bnikeE. 
after,  colonel  Soott  came  to  Balbigni^  where  he  met  Mr.  Irvhw  and  Mr.  Bekr 
Smith.  Mr.  Ogilvie^  in  prewnoe  of  theae  gentkmen*  aaked  the  eolonal  *if  tha 
ibove  eon^Brenoe  had  paeaed  between  the  earl-mariacfaal  and  han  at  qneen  Anne% 
^eathP'  The  cobnel  oonfeewd  It  had;  *  bat  deaired  it  mig^  not  be  apdkn  rf 
while  he  Uved,  aa  it  might  kne  him  hia  oommiaaion,  he  being  alall  in  dm  anay/ 
Mr.  Ogavie  told  hia  ki4y,  who  ia  stiU  a]iv«^  and  ready  to  attest  Oie  tnth  «f  iL 

«<  Edinburgh,  80th  April,  l7ea." 

«  Of  thia  date  I  wrote  the  abore^  aa  diotated  by  Mrs.  Agnea  Hal&me  Dnndi^ 
tfod  she  read  it  to  Mm.  Ogilneb  who  said  'ahe  was  ready  to  give  oath  to  the 
tnth  of  the  narration.'  "GBABiaa 

«*01aigow,  16th  l^ovembei;*  XBIS." 

The  reader  will  obaerve  that  many  pariledan  eofaadde  with  the 
aliove  quoted.  The  only  difficulty  hi  the  hirtoiy  ia,  whetefcie 
manaaeolond  Soott  aeemad  to  be,  diould  he  entuely  swayed  by  the  deeiikn  ef 
theeari-mariaflhalof  Scothnd?  seeing  his  guards  weve  on  Bufi^  gnmnd,  end 
the  f^^nffittiMPi'ft'-pff^i'w^^  tW  y^wgl**^  army  afiectod  to  he  willing  te  do  the  saamk 
The  bnth  i^  tiMt  amy  one  of  the  Jaoabitm  wished  tte  pmrkamtisn  to  ha 
haarded  by  eome  one  rather  than  huneeit  Ihe  guardi  indieafeed  wmw  pnalKfely 
theSeohi  BojaU;,  the  meivponition  af  whkfa  tegimant  or  i  igiMia  lata  the 
Anee  of  the  bedy-guarda  of  qneen  Anne  haa  been  noted  hi  the  I 

net  a  little  Mntenatoi^  af  anr 
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importance  of  his  taak^  and  while  he  was  cullmg  words  and 
phrases  commensurate  in  dignity  to  the  occasion/  hours  fled 
away^ — ^hours  of  immense  importance  to  the  Protestant  causa 
in  England.  At  hist,  the  regency  was  forced  to  call  to  its 
aasistanoe  Mr.  SouthweU,  a  clerk  belonging  to  the  house  of 
lords^  who  announced  to  the  dector  of  Hanover  'Hhat  the 
British  sovereign  was  dead^  and  that  the  throne  was  vacant/' 
using  the  dry,  technical  phrases  best  fitted  for  tidings  received, 
if  not  without  positive  exultation^  certainly  without  affectation 
of  sorrow.  ''  On  the  Sunday  mornings  the  proclamation  of 
George  I.  took  place/'  says  Thoresby/  who  witnessed  it^ 
^'mightily  to  the  satis&ction  of  all  the  people/' — of  which  there 
was  the  greatest  concourse  ever  known,  not  only  of  the  popo* 
lace^  but  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who  attended  in  their 
coaches.  The  bishop  of  London  and  vast  numbers  (tf  the 
clergy  were  likewise  present.  The  next  day,  this  witness  of 
the  peaceable  reocqpdtioa  of  the  line  of  Hanover  '^  went  to 
prayem  at  St.  Dunstan's,  where  king  George  was  prayed  for.'' 
Three  days  afterwards,  he  saw  the  triumphant  enby  of  tho 
duke  of  Marlborough,  ^'  who  returned  from  a  sort  of  volun* 
tary  exile,  passing  through  the  city  of  London  in  great 
state,  attended  by  hundreds  of  gentlemen  on  horseback,  and 
some  of  the  nobility  in  their  coaches,  followed  by  the  city 
trained  bands."'  This  amy  was  made  to  intimidate  thos9 
who  were  inimical  to  the  Protestant  succession ;  and  these  per* 
sons  reflected,  with  ihe  utmost  bitterness^  on  Marlborough,  for 
assuming  a  demeanour  so  joyous  and  triumphant,  when  the 
corpse  was  scarcely  cold  of  his  early  friend  and  benefactress. 
His  grand  eoadi  broke  down  by  Temple-bar,  much  to  the 
eatis&ction  of  the  Jacobitea.^ 

A  fortnight  afterwards,  the  good  old  antiquary,  Thoresby, 
Tisited  Westminster-abbey,  to  see  the  royal  vault  preparing 
to  receive  the  corpse  of  queen  Anne.     It  was  with  difficulty 

*  TindaTs  Continnation.  Addiaon  wMclK)ien  ■eoretary  of  theregeney  on  tUi 
MMTgen^.  lUwaf  iii«d0aMP0toi7of8UUml7l7,  f^ysiraflwliUwxcCdied 
■urriagft.witti  the  omiilMi-dowager  of  Wanriok.  Ths  soeedole  i$  reoorded  If 
IHr.  Jflhaaon,  in  bii  biognpbgr  ot  Addkoa. 

«  F«ter  Baa's  Hiitoiy  of  the  BebeDtea. 
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lie  made  his  way  through  the  immeDse  crowds  that  thxtmgecl 
to  gaze  on  the  Uist  resting-place  of  thdr  native  princes.     ''  It 
was  a£Pecting/'  says  our  moralist^  '^  to  see  the  silent  relics  of 
the  great  m(»iarchs,  Charles  II.,  TVllliam  and  Maiy,  and 
prince  Gteorge;  next  whom  remains  only  one  space  to  be 
filled  with  her  late  majesty,  queen  Anne.    This  sight  was  the 
more  touching  to  me,  because,  when  youngs  I  saw  in  one 
balcony  six  of  them  that  afterwards  were  kings  and  queens  of 
Great  Britain,  all  brisk  and  hearty,  but  all  now  entered  on  a 
boundless  eternity !     There  were  then  present,  king  Charles 
and  his  queen  Catharine,  the  duke  of  York,  the  prince  and 
princess  of  Orange,  and  the  princess  Anne.''     He  mentioDS 
with  rererence  the  velTet,  silver  plates,  nails,  and  hasps  which 
adorned  the  royal  cofSns ;  but  all  this  cost  and  magnificence  is 
hidden  from  the  eye,  and  now  moulders  with  the  silent  dead. 
A  vast  mass  of  conflicting  statements  exists  relative  to 
queen  Anne,  whose  memoiy  has  experienced  more  than  the 
accustomed  portion  of  praise  and  blame  that  usually  pertains 
to  the  royal  dead.     Anne  never  refused  her  regal  assent  to 
one  bill  tendered  to  her  to  be  enacted  into  a  law ;  no  person 
was  put  to  death  in  her  reign  for  high  treason, — dream- 
stances  which  rendered  it  remarkable  in  English  histoiy.  "As 
to  her  privy  purse,'  it  was  the  poor's  box,  a  perpetual  fbnd  fiir 
charity.     And  it  appear^  after  her  death,  (for  she  made  no 
ostentation  of  her  charities,  nor  were  flatterers  employed  to 
trumpet  them  about,)  that  several  persons  had  pensions  fitan 
the  privy-purse, — ^pensions  not  given  as  bribes  to  do  the  dirty 
work  of  a  minister,  but  merely  out  of  charity  for  the  support 
of  indigent  £unilies.     K  she  was  firugal,  it  was  to  enable  her 
to  be  generous,  and  she  would  have  thought  that  she  de- 
firauded  her  people  if  she  had  been  niggardly  in  order  to  lock 
up  that  money  in  chests  which  should  circulate  among  them, 
or  had  sent  it  to  foreign  banks ;  and  therefore  all  she  could 
spare,  she  returned  back  again  to  them  as  their  right.     It 

'  From  lord  Chetterfldd's  eBtimate  of  the  revenues  of  the  hoase  of  Stowt^  con* 
tifined  in  e  work  entitled  CSommon  Sense,  or  the  Engliehman's  JooniaL  It  ■ 
mttribated  to  this  noblemrn  in  the  Catalogiie  of  the  Brit.  Moseom.  AJUihoa^ 
troubled  with  a  snperabunduioe  of  quaint  politene^  lord  Chesterfield 
and  beneficent  statesman. 
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xnnst  be  ohaerreA,  that  all  this  was  done  without  any  thing 
that  looked  like  sordid  savings — no  retrenching  her  servants 
at  their  tables,  allowances^  or  perquisites;  the  hospitality  within 
doors  was  equal  to  the  charity  without/^ 

Dr.  BAddiffe,  who  was  a  member  of  the  house  of  com- 
monsiy  was  fiercely  attacked  there  by  a  friend  of  his^  who  was 
rendered  desperate  by  his  sorrow  for  the  demise  of  the  queen. 
To  this  the  physician  replied  by  a  letter  of  remonstrance^  in 
which  he  thus  mentions  the  deceased  sovereign;  the  date 
August  8,  1714  :— 

"  I  could  not  have  thought  that  80  old  an  aoqtiamtaiioe  and  m>  good  a  finend 
as  sir  John  always  professed  himself,  wonld  have  made  snch  a  motion  against  me. 
Qod  knows  that  my  will  to  do  her  nugesty  any  service  has  ever  got  the  start  of 
my  ability,  and  I  have  nothing  that  gives  me  greater  anxiety  than  the  death  of 
that  glorioos  princess.  I  must  do  that  justice  to  the  physician  that  attended  her 
in  her  illness,  from  a  sight  of  the  method  taken  for  her  preservation  by  Dr. 
Mead,  as  to  dodare  that  nothing  was  omitted  for  her  preservatian.  -  Bat  the 
[political]  people  about  her, — the  plagues  of  Egypt  fidl  on  them !  put  it  out  of 
the  power  of  physic  to  be  any  benefit  to  her. 

**  I  know  the  nature  of  attending  crowned  heads  in  their  httt  moments  too 
weO,  to  be  land  of  waiting  upon  them  withoat  being  sent  for  by  a  proper  autho- 
rity. Ton  have  heard  of  pardons  being  signed  for  physidans  before  a  sovereign's 
demise.  However,  ill  as  Iwas,  I  would  have  weni  to  the  queen  in  a  horse-litter» 
had  either  her  miyesfy,  or  those  in  commiiwinn  neit  to  her,  commanded  me  so  ta 
do.  You  may  tell  sir  John  as  much :  his  seal  for  her  miyesty  will  not  excuse  his 
ill  usage  of  a  friend.  Thank  Tom  Chapman  for  hie  speech  made  in  my  behalf. 
I  hear  it  is  the  first  he  ever  made^  which  is  taken  mote  kindly.  Ishooklheglad 
to  see  him  at  Garshalton,  since  the  gout  tells  me  that  we  shall  never  more  sit  in 
the  house  of  commons  together."' 

Dr.  Badcliffe^  whose  reminiscences  are  connected  with  the 
last  moments  of  all  the  royal  personages  of  the  English  revo- 
lution, did  not  survive  queen  Anne  many  months,  and  his  death 
was  reported  to  be  in  a  manner  involved  with  her  own.  There 
was  a  laige  portion  of  the  people  who  passionately  lamented, 
the  last  of  their  native  line  of  sovereigns,  and  with  these  Dr. 
Badcliffe  became  an  object  of  detestation,  because  the  idea 
had  gone  forth  among  them,  that  he  might  have  saved  ''  good 
queen  Anne,  and  wo!:dd  not.''  It  is  said  that  he  dared  not 
quit  his  house,  on  account  of  his  dread  of  being  torn  limb  from 
limb.  Indeed,  a  letter  of  his  is  extant,  in  which  he  affirms 
that  he  had  received  many  threatening  missives,  promising 
^  that  he  should  be  pulled  in  pieces  if  he  ventured  to  Londcm.'' 

>  Scotf  s  Swift,  voL  xvL  pp.  17^  176. 
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However^  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  intimidated,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent, by  the  conclusion  of  his  letter  above  quoted,  that  he 
knew  his  fiat  had  gone  forth  by  reason  of  his  personal  ailments, 
and  that  he  could  never  again  sit  in  the  house  of  oommons. 
He  died  on  the  Ist  of  November  followmg,  only  surviving  his 
Toyal  patient  three  months. 

That  the  melancholy  stru^e  of  the  unhappy  queen  wiQi 
conflicting  rights  and  duties  brought  her  to  the  grave  prema- 
turely, is  the  expressed  opinion  of  her  own  domestic  phyaician, 
Dr.  Arbuthnot.  There  is  true  attachment  and  deep  teiidar- 
ness  in  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  departed  queen, 
when  all  regard  to  her  memory  was,  to  say  the  least,  no  great 
advantage  to  those  who  were  seen  to  mourn  for  her.  "  My 
dear  mistress's  days  were  numbered,  even  in  my  imagination;' 
they  could  not  exceed  certain  limits,  but  of  that  small  number 
a  great  deal  was  cut  off  by  the  last  troublesome  scene  of  con- 
tention  among  her  servants.  I  believe  sleep  was  never  more 
welcome  to  a  weary  traveller,  than  death  was  to  her-.  It  sur- 
prised her  suddenly,  before  she  had  signed  her  will,  whidi,  no 
doubt,  her  being  involved  in  so  much  business  hindered  her 
jfrom  finishing.  It  was  unfortunate  that  she  had  been  per- 
aaaded  (as  is  supposed  by  Lowndes)  that  it  was  necessary  to 
have  it  under  the  great  seal.  I  had  figured  to  myself  all  this 
melancholy  scene  twenty  times,  and  even  worse,  if  that  be 
possible,  than  happened ;  so  I  was  prepared  for  it.  My  case 
is  not  half  so  deplorable  as  poor  lady  Masham's,  and  several 
of  the  queen's  servants,  some  of  whom  have  no  chance  fm* 
their  bread  but  the  generosity  of  his  present  majesty,  [GFeoige 
I.]  which  several  people  that  know  him  very  much  commend.'' 
Thtis  lady  Masham  had  not  gathered  riches,  or  even  compe- 
tence, by  her  services  to  queen  Anne.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  her  majesty  bad  been  extremely  opposed  to  Barley's 
resolution  of  making  the  humble  attendant  a  peeress;  no 
doubt,  the  difficulty  of  building  a  competent  fortune  had 
plexed  the  queen.  As  to  queen  Anne's  will,  the  royal 
sonages  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  wi 
fully  convinced  of  the  uselessness  of  such  documents.     ''Th< 

1  Arbuthnot  to  Swifts  voL  is.  p.  196.-*Scotf  8  Swift 


wills  of  wnremgns  are  never  obeyed  after  deaOi/^  aud  Louis 
XIV.^  not  long  afterwards;  ''perhaps  as  some  coonterpoise 
to  the  having  tiieir  wills  implidtiy  observed  daring  life/'^ 

The  sospicums  of  the  tendency  of  queen  Anne  to  the  caose 
of  her  brother  led  the  whigs  to  a  resolution  of  dethroning 
her^  which  there  can  be  little  donbt  thqr  would  have  perpe- 
trated long  before,  had  it  not  been  for  the  moderation  of  her 
sHocessors.  Glanville,  the  member  for  Hythe^  was  heard'  to 
declare,  ''that  the  queen  and  her  ministers'  designs  for  the 
Pretender  were  well  known,  and  the  opposite  party  had  re- 
solved that  the  queen  should  not  remain  on  the  throne  one 
£brtni^t ;  for  which  pnrpose  they  had  16,000  men  in  readi- 
ness, not,'^  he  added,  **  to  begin  &it,  but  to  resist  die  intra- 
skm  of  the  Pretender/'  That  prince  himself  was  deceived  by 
tibe  hopes  groanded  on  the  revived  affections  of  the  queen, 
liis  sister,  to  her  fismily,  if  the  following  anecdote  be  authentic. 
^  The  chevalier  St  George  was  at  LnneviUe  when  he  received 
the  news  of  the  mortal  malady  of  his  nster,  qneen  Anne.  He 
returned  to  Bar-le-due  to  be  present  at  the  assembling  of  his 
eoondl ;  as  he  entered,  he  said, ''  If  the  jpriJicsit  Anne  dies^ 
I  am  lost.''*  Yet,  while  queen  Anne  remained  free  from 
deliriam,  it  is  evident  that  she  made  the  strongest  diatinctioii 
betwecm  her  crime  of  stigmatising  her  brother  as  a  spurious  heir^ 
and  the  act  (whidbi  was  no  crime,  but  an  unavoidable  necessity) 
of  exdnding  him  from  the  succession  to  the  Britidi  throne  as 
a  Soman-catholic.  It  seems  that  her  remorse  for  her  sin 
regarding  the  first,  which  agonised  her  death-bed,  has  been 
too  vmch  confounded  widi  her  supposed  intention  of  reveraiBg 
the  other ;  but  there  is  no  vegal  act  of  her  hie  in  contradiction 
to  the  settlemeDt  which  aftronf^y  secoxed  the  succession  to  the 
elector  of  Hanover.  That  j^rince  (the  neat  lineal  heir  to  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain,  ^dio  waa  willing  at  the  same  time  to 
tolerate  tfaa  ehurefa  of  England  and  to  take  the  nem  eorona- 
tion«oath  as  a  Protestant  sovemgn)  was  proeUuBed  the  same 
day^  as  Geoige  L  king  of  Great  BzitaiD^  France^  and  Ireland* 

M.9ttioin  Ot  tlw  jjQC  So  St.  BbnoiL 

•Byllie1iUMporLMidaa,inl74e;  Bb«h  MB.  4aai»  £  tH 

•  Coxfl'i  llfifik  vqLJU.  Alia  1 1  fMcb  letter. 
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In  perfect  consistency  with  the  moderation  and  honourable 
abstinence  from  intrigue  to  gain  this  vast  accession  of  do> 
minion^  for  which  ererjr  one  must  allow  George  I.  due  credit^ 
his  majesty  did  not  hasten  his  arrival  in  England,  which  re- 
mained six  weeks  without  the  presence  of  any  sovereign;  thns 
giving  the  people  ample  time  by  their  acquiescence  to  oonfirm 
his  succession.  Lord  Berkeley  commanded  the  fleet  whidi  was 
despatched  to  Orange  Polder,  in  Holland,  to  await  the  em- 
barkation of  Gteorge  I.'  according  to  his  pleasure.  The  king 
did  not  hurry  himself,  for  he  arrived  not  at  Greenwidi  until 
the  16th  of  September. 

The  loss  of  queen  Anne  was  sincerely  deplored  in  most 
pulpits  throughout  England,  for  she  was  deservedly  beloved 
both  by  the  clergy  and  the  people.  Dr.  Sheridan,  the  fiiend 
of  Swift,  wrote  an  eloquent  oration  on  the  demise  of  his  qoeen, ' 
which  he  preached  with  universal  applause  in  Ireland.  He 
had  considered  himself  extremely  happy  in  the  choice  of  Us 
text,  as  appHcable  to  the  first  of  August,  the  day  of  her 
demise,  "  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.'^  Subse- 
quently, he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  then  lord-lieatenast 
of  Ireland.  He  was  requested  by  the  archdeacon  to  pieadi 
for  him  at  Cork  on  the  anniversary  of  the  accession  of 
George  L,  which  was,  of  course,  on  the  first  of  AugosL 
Sheridan,  struck  with  the  date,  and  entirely  absorbed  in  his 
regrets  for  the  last  of  the  Stuart  sovereigns,  drew  forth  firom 
some  dusty  nook  his  former  sermon  of  lamentation  for  the 
loss  of  lus  royal  mistress,  and  preached  it  with  an  energy  and 
pathos  that  drew  tears  fiom  himself,  and  many  a  despraiding 
Jacobite.  Meantime,  the  Irish  courtiers  were  transfixed  with 
consternation.  To  preach  an  accession-sermon  with  such  a 
text, ''  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof  1  was  a  piece 
of  audacity  only  to  be  paralleled  by  the  papist  White  of  Win- 
chester's never-to-be-forgotten  sermon  at  the  funeral  of  the 
first  queen  Mary,  delivered  before  her  sister  and  soooessor 
Elizabeth,  the  tenour  of  which  was,  ''  that  a  living  dog  was 
better  than  a  dead  lion.''  Sheridan's  sermon  has  been  quoted 
as  a  remarkable  effort  of  eiqpiring  Jaoobitism;  it  wa%  how- 
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ever,  bat  an  instance  of  remarkable  absence  of  mind^-— one  of 
those  practical  Irish  bulls  for  which  he  was  noted.' 

Fewer  el^es  and  epitaphs  were  written  on  the  death  of 
queen  Anne,  than  for  any  previous  sovereign  of  Great  Britain. 
The  only  ode  commemorative  of  this  ''queen  of  thehigh  church^' 
was  produced  by  a  dissenting  muse.  It  is  iu  vain  to  expect 
from  Isaac  Watts,  in  courtly  poems,  his  own  genuine  style  of 
holy  simpUcity,  which  has  rendered  his  name  deservedly  iUus- 
triotis.  When  William  III.  had  departed  to  his  place.  Watts 
dedicated  an  ode  to  his  memory,  in  which,  ina  fit  of  sectarian 
enthusiasm,  he  mistakes  the  king  for  an  archangel,  and  finds 
it  difBcult  to  distinguish  between — 

*  Gabriel,  or  Wmiam  on  the  Briiidi  throne.'' 

Poetic  beauty  had  long  departed  firom  royal  el^es,  and  per- 
haps the  performance  of  Watts  equals  any  strain  devoted  to 
the  monarchs  of  the  Revolution,  although,  in  the  course  of  it, 
he  does  a  Uttle  business  in  the  courtier-line,  by  interweaving 
a  curious  eulogy  on  the  advent  of  Oeorge  I.,  the  rising  sun  of 
himself  and  all  his  dissenting  allies. 

"Frincen !  the  world  already  owns  thy  name; 
Go^  moont  the  chariot  of  immortal  fiune, 
Nor  die  to  be  renowned.    Fame's  loudest  breath 
Too  dear  is  purchased  by  an  angel's  death ! 

Bat»  oh !  the  parting  stroke.    Some  heavenly  power 
Cheer  thy  sad  Britons  in  the  gloomy  hoar; 
Some  new  prointioas  star  appear  on  high. 
The  fiiirest  glory  of  the  western  sky. 
And  Anna  be  the  name. 

Britons!  forgive  the  forward  muse, 
lliat  dared  prophetic  seaU  unloose  ~ 
'  George  is  the  name,  that  glorious  star 
Ye  saw  his  splendours  beaming  fkr. 
Saw  in  the  east  your  joys  arira, 
When  Anna  sunk  in  western  skies. 

'Twas  George  diffbaed  a  vital  ray. 
And  gave  the  dying  nations  day. 
His  influence  soothes  the  Russian  bear. 
Calms  rinng  wars,  and  heals  the  aur; 
Joined  with  the  sun,  his  beams  are  hurled 
To  scatter  blessings  round  the  world. 
Fulfil  whate'er  the  muse  has  spoke, 
And  crown  the  work  that  Anne  forsook.** 

1  Epistolary  Correspondence. — Scotf  s  edition  of  Swift,  p.  482. 
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Notwithstanding  the  pancitj  of  d^iae  odes  on  queen 
Anne's  deaths  her  memory  was  cherished  with  no  little  aito- 
tion^  many  years  after  her  demise^  by  a  distiiigaidicd  daas  of 
her  subjects.  Swift^  who  is  nsnaHy  supposed  to  hare  been  hsr 
enemy  and  ealnmniat(v,  never  speaks  of  her  but  with  deep 
rererence ;  m  one  remarkable  letter^  he  mentions  her  aa  "  eor 
late  blessed  qneen/'*  In  one  of  lord  Qrreiy^s  letters,  dated 
as  late  as  1741^  he  says^  ''Lord  Bathnnt  is  at  Cirenoestcr, 
erectmg  statues  and  pilhmi  to  queen  Anne.'^  Pope,  in  his 
poetical  letter  addressed  to  lord  Mansfield^  (when  he  was  die 
ei^ant  young  Murray^  the  Apollo  and  Adonis  of  the  Ed|^ 
bar^)  gives  a  sigh  of  regret,  at  ouoe  to  his  days  of  youth  and 
to  her  memory^  by  alluding  to 

*  The  goldBn  di^  of  my  qMem  ABne." 

Among  tiie  lower  orders,  for  some  years  after  her  death,  a 
cry  raised  of  her  name  had  power  to  influence  them.  La  the 
reign  of  George  I.,  the  notorious  Edmund  Curl  waa  doing 
penance  in  the  pillory  for  some  of  his  libellous  publiratjom^ 
when  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  say  to  the  mob, '' that  he  was 
put  there  for  speaking  well  of  the  memory  of  good  queen 
Anne/'  Upon  which  ''  messieurs  tiie  mob  *'  laid  aside  the 
various  missiles  with  which  they  had  intended  to  assail  him, 
and  when  he  had  stood  his  appointed  time,  escorted  him  to  his 
own  home  with  great  respect.  Edmund  Cuxl  had  already  lost 
both  his  ears  for  speaking  amiss  of  the  parliament^ — these  dia> 
gnsting  punishments  not  being  abolished  by  the  Bevolution. 

It  was  an  age  when  all  of  biography  that  was  suffered  to  be 
connected  with  history  was  comprised  in  laboured  dissertations 
called  characters.  A  moment's  thought  wiU  suffice  to  show 
how  partial  or  unjust  a  series  of  assertions  must  be,  detached 
from  narratives  of  the  &cts,  or  supposed  facts,  on  which  they 
are  presumed  to  be  based.  In  illustration  of  the  fSsdlacy  of 
estimating  royal  personages  Uke  queen  Anne,  or  her  sister, 
Mary  II.,  by  such  performances,  here  follow  two  characten^ 
of  queen  Anne,  both  penned  by  her  domestic  traitress  and 

'  Inedited  Mitogpnph  in  the  ponorion  of  W.  BaQlie,  eaq^  Gtevoidiah-sqaMei 

*  Sootf  8  Swift,  voL  zix.  p.  257. 
>  PtitaU  CoRMpoadflOOt  Q<  the  I>iic1n«  fif  Maribom^ 


qyy^  tbe  dudbew  of  Marlb<mmgli«  The  mnUgiumt  **  character^' 
iras  composed  by  that  person  to  onuoneat  bishop  Burnet^a 
History  of  his  Own  Times,  meaning  to  woond  the  memocy 
of  her  beneftctress  beneath  the  shelter  of  his  shield.  The 
biahop  did  not  think  fit  to  ataU  himsdf  of  the  pioffeied  assist* 
ance. 

"  Qneen  Anne  had  a  peraon  and  appearmoe  not  at  all  un- 
gncefal,  till  she  grew  wcttding  gross  and  corpolent.  Them 
was  scHnetfaing  of  majesty  in  her  look,  bnt  mixed  with  asoUen 
and  constant  frown,  that  plainly  betrayed  a  gloominess  of 
Bonl  and  doadiness  of  disposition  within.  She  seemed  to 
inherit  a  good  deal  of  her  father's  moroseness^  which  natoraUy 
produced  in  her  the  same  sort  of  stubborn  positi?eness  in 
many  cases,  both  ordinaiy  and  extraordinary^  and  the  same 
aort  of  bigotry  in  religion/'  This  passage,  being  written  for 
insertion  in  a  party  work,  qipeals  to  iiilgar  opinion.  Th6 
alight  contraction  in  the  queen's  qres  the  writer  porfeetty  well 
knew  had  been  occasioned  by  violent  inflammation  in  her 
childhood,  and  was  not  connected  with  temper.  The  dudiesa 
likewise  well  knew,  and  had  experienced,  that  excessiTe  indul* 
gence,  and  not  moroseness,  in  his  family  cirde,  was  the  &nlt 
of  the  unhappy  James  II.,  her  own  eariy  bencfitftor.  How- 
erer,  this  libd  was  to  hare  been  published  under  bishop 
Bumef  s  mask.  Thus  does  the  aeature  of  the  bounty  of 
those  she  maligns  pursue  her  theme.  ''  Queen  Anne's  memoiy 
was  exceeding  grert,  almost  to  a  wonder,  and  had  these  two 
peculiarities  very  remarkable,— -that  she  could,  when  die 
pleased^  forget  what  others  would  have  thought  themselvea 
bound  by  truth  and  honour  to  remember,  while  she  remem- 
bered all  sudi  things  as  others  would  hare  thought  it  a  hap* 
piness  to  forget  Indeed,  shediose  to  exercise  it  in  very  little 
besides  ceremonies  and  customs  of  courts,  and  sudi  like  insig* 
nificant  trifles.  So  that  her  conversation,  which  otherwise 
might  have  been  enlivened  by  so  great  a  memory,  was  only 
made  more  empty  and  trifling  by  its  chiefly  turning  upon 
fitthions  and  rules  of  precedence,  or  some  such  poor  topics. 
Upon  which  account  it  was  a  sort  of  misfortune  to  her  that 
die  loved  to  have  a  great  crowd  come  to  her^  having  little  tr 
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'  say  to  them  but  '  that  the  neeather  iras  either  hot  or  cold;* 
and  little  to  inquire  of  them  but  '  how  long  they  had  been  in 
town  ?^  or  the  like  weighty  matters.     She  never  disoovered 
any  readiness  of  paits^  either  in  asking  questions  or  in  giving 
•  answers.     In  matters  of  ordinaiy  moment  her  discourse  had 
nothing  of  brightness  or  wit;  in  weightier  matters  she  never 
spoke  but  in  a  hurry,  and  had  a  certain  knack  of  sHcldng  to 
what  had  been  dictated  to  her  to  a  degree  often  very  dis- 
agreeable, and  without  the  least  sign  of  understanding  or 
judgment.^'     As  the  duchess  was  considered   the   queen's 
'' dictator '^  for  thirty  years,  she  had  ample  opportunity  of 
speaking  on  this  trait  of  her  character;  but  it  only  beoune 
apparent  to  her,  when  the  dictatorship  was  transferred  for  a 
few  years  to  another  person.     ''The  queen's  letters,''  she 
continues,  "  were  very  indifferent,  both  in  sense  and  spelling, 
unless  Obey  were  generally  enlivened  with  a  few  passionate 
expressions, — sometimes  pretty  enough,  but  repeated  over  and 
over  again,  without  the  mixture  either  of  diversion  or  in- 
struction." 

In  pointof  orthc^raphy,  there  was  little  to  choose  between 
the  letters  of  the  queen  and  those  of  her  oensurer.     They 
usually  made  the  same  mistakes ;  for  instance,  they  both  write 
tpiffs  when  ihey  mean  whigs,  and  this,  in  the  midst  of  an 
ardent  political  controvert,  often  gives  laughable  equivoques 
to  their  discussions.     Swift  or  Addison  may  be  permitted  to 
censure  the  orthography  of  that  day,  which  vibrated  between 
unsettled  and  obsolete  words,  but  not  a  person  who  committed 
the  same  blunders  with  those  she  condemned  in  the  queen. 
''  Queen  Anne's  dvilily  and  good  manners  in  conversation  (to 
which  the  education  of  great  persons  naturally  lead)  were 
generally  well  enough,  till,  in  her  latter  days,  her  new  friends 
vntatight  her  these  accomplishments ;  and  then  her  whole  de- 
portment was  visibly  changed  to  that  degree,  that  when  some 
things  disagreeable  to  her  own  humour  or  passion  have  been 
laid  before  her,  she  would  descend  to  the  lowest  and  most 
shocking  terms  of  contradiction.    Her  friendships  were  flames 
of  extravagant  passion,  ending  in  indifference  or  aversion; 
her  love  to  the  prince  seemed,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  to  be 
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prodigiously  great ;  but  great  as  was  the  passion  of  grief^  her 
stomach  was  greater.  I  know  that  in  some  libels  she  has 
been  reproached  as  one  who  indulged  herself  in  drinking 
strong  liquors,  but  I  believe  this  was  entirely  groundless,  and 
that  she  never  went  beyond  such  a  quantity  of  strong  wines 
as  her  physicians  judged  to  be  necessary  for  her/'  The  tes- 
timony thus  given  among  a  mass  of  malice  and  misrepresenta- 
tion, ought  to  be  considered  conclusive  in  the  queen's  fiBtvour^ 
since  there  cannot  exist  a  doubt,  that  if  the  malignant  writer 
could  have  mentioned  only  one  instance  in  which  she  had 
seen  the  queen  guilty  of  this  vice,  she  would  have  quoted  it 
without  scruple. 

"  Queen  Anne's  religion,"  continues  the  duchess  of  Marl* 
borough,  ''was  chiefly  impUcit  faith,  accompanied  with  the 
form  and  course  of  a  sort  of  piety.  She  had  a  zeal  for  the 
church  as  for  an  infallible  guide,  and  a  devotion  for  church- 
men to  such  a  degree,  as  if  she  thought  this  sufficient*  to 
sanctify  every  other  part  of  her  conduct,  and  the  churchmen 
repaid  her  civility  in  compliments  and  adorations.  I  have 
often  blushed  for  her  and  her  preachers,  when  I  have  heard 
it  almost  constantly  affirmed  to  her  fSace,  with  the  most  ful- 
some flattery,  and  to  her  great  satisfaction,  '  that  all  we  en- 
joyed was  granted  by  Almighty  God  as  the  reward  of  her 
piety  and  religion.'  And,  indeed,  if  religion  consist  in  such 
zeal  and  such  devotion,  or  in  punctual  and  formal  preparations 
for  the  communion,  or  the  like,  (as  she  had  learned,  without 
doubt,  from  such  tutors  as  she  was  blessed  with,)  then  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  she  had  as  much  religion  as  could  be 
lodged  in  one  breast."  As  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  was 
a  daring  freethinker,  down  to  a  late  period  of  life,  and  (appa- 
rently) departed  in  the  same  state  of  mind,  her  opinion  on 
matters  of  religion  is  of  little  consequence.  She  breaks  out 
into  rage  in  her  next  paragraph,  where  she  endeavours  to  prove 
many  crimes  on  the  poor  queen,  which  merely  amount  to 
the  fact,  that  the  political  course  she  had  to  pursue  and  her 
lately  awakened  affections  were  diametrically  opposite.  Anne 
was  certainly  not  the  worse  woman,  because  she  did  not  per- 
sist to  the  end  of  her  life  in  the  obtuseness  of  feeling  of 
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-which  her  unde^  lord  Clarendoa,  has  left  hb  so  hideous  a  pic- 
ture^ ifheny  in  1689,  she  was  acting  under  the  domination  of 
her  favourite,  who  was  eren  then  her  ungrat^ul  calumniator. 
It  is  incKsputable  that,  notwithstanding  the  agony  of  her  in- 
ternal remorse^  the  queen  expired  without  in  any  way  imped- 
ing the  settlement  which  the  country  had  been  necessitated  to 
make  of  the  succession*  Therefore  the  following  ynalignant 
^hazges  fall  short  of  their  mark. 

"  If  religion/'  continues  the  dndiees,  ''  be  justice^  trutt, 
onoerity,  honour,  gratitude,  or  the  like,  then  one  cannot  tell 
irhat  to  say ;  but  let  queen  Anne's  practice  speak  for  itself, — 
her  broken  vows,  her  violated  alliances,  her  bdiaviour  to  her 
old  friends  at  home,  her  conduct  to  her  good  allies  abroad, 
and  the  returns  she  made  to  her  native  country  for  an  im- 
mense treasure  of  money  and  blood,  spent  for  the  vindication 
of  her  title  and  the  security  of  her  life.  She  would  speak 
in  public  of  her  zeal  for  the  Protestant  succession,  and  onoe 
she  surprised  the  naticxn  with  the  news  of  a  particular  firiend- 
ship  between  her  and  the  house  of  Hanover;  but  Grod  knows 
what  she  meant,  unless  it  were  to  delude  the  ignorantpart  of 
her  people,  for  as  for  her  heart,  there  was  proof  enough  in 
due  time  that  it  was  engaged  at  anolher  court,  [St.  Gennains] ; 
there  was  little  of  it  left  for  that  house  [of  Hanover],  and  it 
came  to  be  accounted  an  affiront  to  herself  to  aUude  to  U  in 
addresses  to  the  throne.  In  most  cases,  queen  Anne  was 
insensible  (d  what  related  to  the  public,  and  could,  with  great 
coldness  and  tranquillity,  let  an  express,  that  was  known  to 
oome  with  any  important  good  news,  lie  unopened  for  half  an 
hour,  though  she  was  alone  and  had  nothing  in  the  world  to 
do,  whilst  all  about  her  were  waiting  with  the  utmost  impa- 
tience to  know  the  contents  of  it.  She  loved  fowning  and 
adoration,  and  hated  plain  dealing,  even  in  the  most  important 
cases.  She  had  a  soul  that  nothing  could  so  effectually  move 
as  flattery  or  fear.''  How,  then,  came  the  person  who  is  thus 
dissecting  her  character,  to  be  able  to  sway  her  royal  bene- 
factress for  thirty  years?  Either  she  had  recourse  to  the  same 
base  means,  or,  if  Anne  did  not  require  them,  her  witness  is 
PEOved  false  and  malicions. 
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''  A  sadden  sarprise  in  an  ungaarded  moment^  wonld  make 
the  trath  scMnetimes  discover  itself  in  her  look^  or  in  some 
unlucky  word ;  but  if  she  had  time  and  warning  enough  to 
learn  her  lesson^  all  the  ai^nments  and  reasons  in  the  world 
could  esttart  nothing  from  her  that  she  had  not  a  mind  to 
lusknowledge.  In  sudi  -cases  she  seined  to  have  the  in* 
sensibility  of  a  rock^  and  would  resolutely  dissemble  or  dis* 
own  any  thing  in  the  world ;  and  by  repeating  one  single 
answer  in  the  same  words,  could  tire  out  the  patience,  and 
elude  all  such  inquiries  as  were  disagreeable  to  herself/'  It 
is  a  serious  loss  to  the  world,  that  the  duchess  herself  does 
not  subjoin  her  ofwn  recipe  for  eluding  a  cross-examination 
when  persons  were  pursuing  a  series  of  inquiries  **  disagree* 
able  to  herself,^*  According  to  her  system  of  ethics,  a  queen* 
r^nant  of  Great  Britain  is  criminal  to  the  last  d^ree,  if 
not  explicit  in  her  answers  to  any  questions  the  keeper  of 
her  gowns  and  doaks  diooses  to  ask  her  on  state  affairs  I 

''  She  had,''  continues  the  ungrateful  recipient  of  forty 
thousand  pounds  of  soUd  money,^  ''no  native  generosity  of 
temper,  nor  was  often  known  of  herself  to  do  a  handsome 
action,  either  as  a  reward  or  as  a  piece  of  friendship.  The 
^igence  and  faithfrdness  of  a  servant  signifted  but  little  witii 
her,  where  she  had  no  passion  for  the  person ;  and  even  to 
such  as  she  professed  to  love,  her  presents  were  very  few,  and 
generaUy  very  insignificant,  as  fruit  or  venison,  or  the  hke,  un* 
less  in  cases  where  she  was  directed  by  precedents  in  former 
reigns.  In  a  word,  queen  Anne  had  little  zeal  for  the  happi- 
ness of  others,  but  a  selfishness  that  was  great  enough  to 
make  every  other  consideration  yield  to  it.  She  was  head*' 
strong  and  positive  in  matters  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
at  last  preferred  her  own  humour  and  passion  before  the 
safety  and  happiness  of  her  own  people  and  of  all  Europe, 
which  she  had  either  not  sense  enough  to  see,  or  not  goodness 
enough  to  regard.  Whether  her  memory  will  be  celebrated 
by  posterity  with  blessings  or  curses,  time  will  show."    Time 

'  Portioiu  for  her  daughterB  of  20,000^^  and  as  much  oat  of  the  pri^y-pTine 
as  gratnity  to  herself,— at  first  reftned,  and  then  positWely  innsted  upon.  See 
the  statement  ef  the  flnchew  inbir  printed  "  Oondaek" 

N  N  2 
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has  seldom  shown  a  retribution  more  frightful  than  this 
vituperation  on  a  mistress  so  bountiful  to  this  calumniator,  as 
queen  Anne  had  been  from  her  infancy. 

Now  let  us  turn  the  medal,  and  read  the  reyerse  inscripticm 
by  the  same  hand : — *^  Queen  Anne  had  a  person  and  i^ 
pearance  very  graceful,  something  of  majesty  in  her  look : 
she  was  religious  without  affectation,  and  certainly  meant  to 
do  every  thing  that  was  just.  She  had  no  ambition,  which 
appeared  by  her  being  so  easy  in  letting  king  William  come 
before  her  to  the  crown,  after  the  king  her  fath^  had  followed 
such  counsels  as  made  the  nation  see  they  could  not  be  safe 
in  their  liberty  and  laws  without  coming  to  the  extremities 
they  did ;  and  she  thought  it  more  for  her  honour  to  be  easy 
in  it,  than  to  make  a  dispute  who  should  have  the  crown  first 
that  was  taken  from  her  father.  And  it  was  a  great  trouble 
to  her  to  be  forced  to  act  such  a  part  against  him,  even  for 
security,  which  was  truly  the  case;  and  she  thought  thoee 
that  showed  the  least  ambition  had  the  best  character*  Her 
joiumey  to  Nottingham  tpos  purely  accidental,  never  concerted^ 
but  occasioned  by  the  great  firight  she  was  in  when  king 
James  returned  from  Salisbury ;  upon  which,  she  said  she 
would  rather  jump  out  of  the  window,  than  stay  and  see  her 
&ther/' 

The  falsehood  of  these  assertions  is  proved  by  the  letter  of 
e  to  William,  dated  ten  days  before  she  absconded,  in 

ich  she  very  deliberately  mentions  her  intended  flight ;  nor 
there  any  occasion  to  perform  the  hazardous  gymnastic 

leaping  out  of  a  window  of  the  Cockpit  into  the  park  to 
away,  because  the  princess,  by  the  advice  of  lady  Marl- 
borough, had  just  had  a  pair  of  private  stairs  constructed, 
vary  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  quietly  walking  out  of  the 
back-door.  But  to  proceed  with  this  inimitable  document : 
''  Queen  Anne  was  never  expensive,  but  saved  money  out  of 
her  60,000/.  a-year,  which,  after  she  came  to  the  crown,  was 
paid  to  prince  George  of  Denmark,  which  was  his  by  right. 
She  made  no  foolish  building,  nor  bought  one  jewel  in  her 
reign.     She  always  paid  the  greatest  respect  to  queen  Mary 

\  king  William.^'  Excepting  a  few  trifling  expressions,  such 
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as  calling  William  ''  Caliban/^  ^'Dutcli  monster/'  and  vulgarer 
epithets,  which  occasionally  occur  in  her  correspondence  with 
this  candid  firiend,  who  (as  king  WiUiam's  name  was  a  strong 
party-ciy  just  then)  thought  it  best  to  scratch  them  out  of 
her  letters ;  yet,  as  the  dnchess  of  Marlborough  made  it  a 
practice  to  show  them  to  her  party,  a  due  remained  which 
Tendered  them  legible  under  the  erasures.^ 

However,  to  proceed  with  the  laudatoiy  character  of  queen 
Anne :  "  She  never  insisted  upon  any  one  thing  of  grandeur 
more  than  she  had  when  her  &mily  [household]  was  esta- 
blished by  king  Charles  II.,  though  after  the  Revolution  she 
was  heir-presumptive  to  the  crown,  and  after  her  sister  queen 
Mary  died,  was  in  the  place  of  a  prince  of  Wales.  The 
(nvil  list  was  not  increased  on  her  having  the  crown,  and  lord 
Gk)dolphin,  who  was  treasurer,  often  said  that,  fix>m  not 
straining  things  to  hardships,  her  revenue  did  not  come,  one 
year  with  another,  to  more  than  500,000/.  However,  as  it 
wato  found  necessary  to  have  a  war  to  secure  England  from  the 
power  of  France,  she  contributed,  for  the  ease  of  the  people^ 
100,000/.  out  of  her  own  revenue '  to  lessen  the  expense  in 
one  year.  Out  of  the  dvil  list  she  paid  many  pensions  given 
in  former  reigns,  which  have  been  since  thrown  on  the 
pubUc.  She  gave  the  first-fruits  to  be  distributed  among  the 
poor  dergy.  Queen  Anne  was  extremely  well-bred:  she 
treated  her  chief  ladies  and  servants  as  if  they  had  been  her 
equals,  and  she  never  refused  to  give  charity,  when  there  was 
the  least  reason  for  any  body  to  ask  it.  She  likewise  paid 
the  salaries  of  most  of  her  sister  queen  Marfs  servants 
notwithstanding  the  hardships  she  had  suffered  in  king 
William's  reign ;  and,  to  show  how  good  manager  she  was 
for  the  pubUc,  till  a  very  few  years  before  she  died  she  never 
had  but  20,000/.  a-year  for  her  privy-purse,  which  was  vastly 
less  than  any  king  or  queen  ever  had,  (but  at  the  latter  end 
of  her  reign  she  had  26,000/.)  which  was  much  to  her  honour, 
because  that  is  subject  to  no  account.  And,  in  comparison 
with  other  queens,  [namely,  of  Mary  II.  and  queen  Caroline,] 

'  See  the  letters  of  Anne  in  chronological  order,  Life  of  qneen  Mary. 
^  This  and  the  faota  tiiooeedifig  we  Terifled  from  loiiroeB  previously  quoted. 
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queen  Aime  was  as  saving  in  another  office^ — that  of  tibe 
robes ;  for  it  will  appear^  by  all  the  records  in  the  Exdieqiier^ 
where  the  accounts  were  passed,  that  in  nine  yean  she  spedfc 
only  32j050/.j  including  her  coronation  apenaes.  I  lone 
jput  these  £EMsts  together,  for  matoials  for  tiie  peacson  who 
writes  the  inscription/^  And,  actually,  Dr«  Hooke  cqbi- 
pounded  a  most  laudatory  character  of  queen  Anne  fium 
this  sketch,  wisdy  omitting  all  the  figments  in  the  outset : 
Hooke,  as  a  Jacobite,  well  knew  how  daringt^r  fiilae  the 
31  arlborou^  Tenuons  of  tiie  escapade  from  llie  Cockfik 
wtere.  This  fine  diaract^  of  queen  Anne  is  still  to  be  aeoi 
on  the  pedestal  (rf  her  statue  at  Blenheim,  where  it  standi  to 
this  day. 

Those  who  have  read  the  previous  black  character  drawn 
of  queen  Anne  by  the  same  person,  mnst  think  the  oontn- 
dictions  between  the  two  truly  monstrous,  and  the  emanation 
ai  a  bewildered  brain.  Some  candid  persons,  disposed  to 
sentimentalise  on  the  fierce  dudiess,  have  suf^ioeed  that  after  a 
lapse  of  time  her  mind  had  softened  towards  her  benefiustreai^ 
and  that  she  wrote  the  last  character  as  a  reparation  for  the 
first  But  such  infersaoeB  vanish  befoore  the  &ct,  Husk  the 
duchess  herself  fiivours  the  world  witili  her  motives  in  raising 
a  statue  at  Blenheim  to  her  former  rojral  mistress,  and 
adorning  it  with  the  laudatory  inscription,  the  whole  being, 
avowedly,  not  to  do  justice  to  queen  Anne,  but  to  ves  and 
sj^te  queen  Caroline,  the  consort  of  Geatg&  II.  Here  are  her 
words :  ^^  This  character  of  queen  Anne  is  so  much  the  re- 
verse of  queen  Caroline^  that  I  think  it  will  not  be  liked  at 
€Ourt/'^  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  duchess  of 
Marlborough  hated  queen  Caroline  more  tlum  she  did  queen 
Anne :  such  is  the  real  explanation  of  these  discrepancieB. 

Other  contetnporary  authors  have  mentioned  traits  of  queen 
Anne  according  to  their  knowledge.  When  all  are  collected 
and  examined,  certain  contradictions  occur,  for  they  do  not 
enough  distinguish  between  the  actions  of  Anne  in  her  youth, 
as  an  uneducated  and  self-indulgent  woman,  and  the  undfr- 
niable  improvement  in  her  character  when  the  awful  respon- 

*  Opinions  of  the  dncfaeHi  of  Marlbonniglij  Goie  KS&p  BnL  Umatau 
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tdlulity  of  a  reigiiiog  sovereign,  whose  pnustiotl  duties  were, 
.at  that  era,  by  no  means  dearly  defined,  awoke  her  ccmscience 
4o  trembling  anxiety  for  the  welfiure  of  her  peqjde.  Much 
permanent  good  she  assuredly  did,  and  no  evil,  as  queen- 
regnant,  notwithstanding  the  ill-natured  sarcasm  of  a  whig 
politician,  who,  when  mentioning  her  demise  at  an  opportune 
juncture  for  the  Hanoverian  succession,  declared  that  "  queen 
Anne  died  like  a  Roman,  for  the  good  of  her  country/'^  But 
no  sovereign  was  ever  more  deeply  r^retted  by  the  people. 
The  office  of  regality  was,  there  is  no  doub^  a  painful  ooou- 
petion  to  her,  for  her  constant  complaint  was,  observes  Tindal, 
'*  that  she  was  only  a  crowned  slave,''' — ^tfae  originality  of  which 
expression  savours  not  of  the  dulnesB  generally  attributed  to 
Aia  queen. 

Her  very  person  is  represented  differently  by  those  who 
flaw  her  daily.  "  Her  complexion  was  ruddy  and  sanguine ; 
the  hixurianoe  of  her  chestnut  hair  has  already  been  men- 
tioned ;  her  fiuse  was  round  and  comely,  her  features  strong 
smd  regular,  and  the  only  blemish  in  it  was  that  defluxion^ 
which  had  fellen  on  her  ^es  in  her  childhood,  had  contracted 
the  bds,  and  given  a  cloudiness  to  her  countenance.''  Thus 
the  frown  that  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  dwdls  on  mala- 
-volently  did  not  arise  bam  ill-nature,  but  firom  defect  of 
-vision.  The  ducheas  has  likewise  given  a  maUgnaat  turn  to  a 
trifling  incident  arising  from  Anne's  near-sig^tednesB,  quoted 
in  her  early  life.'  "  Queen  Anne  was  of  a  middle  stature," 
.observes  another  contemporary,^  ''not  so  personable  and  ma- 
jestic as  her  sister,  queen  Maiy.  Her  feoe  was  rather  comely 
than  handsome ;  it  seemed  to  have  a  tincture  of  sourness  in 
it,  and,  for  some  years  before  she  died,  was  rubicund  and 
bloated.  Her  bones  were  small,  her  hands  extremely  beauti- 
fol,  her  voice  most  melodions,  and  her  ear  for  music  exquisite. 
She  was  brought  up  in  high-chordi  prindplei^  but  changed 
her  parties  according  to  her  interest.  She  was  a  scrupulous 
observer  of  the  outward  and  visible  forms  of  godliness  and 

'  BoehflM  of  MariboitNif^'i  Privnte  Corre^wndence;  Gom  MS. 

'  Tindal's  Continuation  of  Rapin,  yoI.  U.  p.  370. 

'  VdL  yii.  chap,  i.,  Life  of  Mary  II.  and  Anne,  an  princenea. 

*  BogerCoke't  Detection,  voLiu.  yp.  SOS^ 
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humility  in  public  service;  as,  for  instance,  she  reproved 
once  the  minister  at  Windsor-castle  for  offering  her  the  sacra- 
ment before  the  clei^  present  had  communicated/'  thua  ftr- 
getting  her  position  and  dignity  as  head  of  the  church. 

If  one  of  the  bitterest  of  all  her  revilersy  Horace  Walpok^ 
may  be  beheyed,  queen  Anne  did  not  show  reverence  for  the 
Utuigy  in  her  daily  routine  of  private  life.  He  aaya,  that 
when  queen  Anne  rose,  prayers  were  read  while  her  ladies 
dressed  her,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  time,  in  the  adjoining 
room.  Now  ^nd  then,  the  queen's  ladies  considered  it 
proper  to  shut  the  door.  One  day,  a  very  devout  bat  un- 
worldly chaplain  being  on  duty,  he  ceased  reading  when  the 
door  was  shut;  and,  to  her  great  wrath,  the  lady  of  the 
bedchamber  found  he  was  not  further  advanced  in  the  ser- 
vice when  she  opened  the  door  of  the  queen's  bed-roooL 
'^  Why  did  you  stop  ?"  asked  the  lady,  angrily.  ''  Because^ 
madam,"  rephed  the  uncompromising  clergyman,  ''  I  do  not 
choose  to  whistle  the  word  of  God  through  a  keyhole.'' 
Whiston,  a  man  of  sincere,  although  rather  fanatiod  ten- 
dency of  behef,  is  always  mentioned  as  the  person  who  made 
this  remarkable  rejoinder.  The  incident  is  attributed,  by 
all  but  Horace  Walpole,  to  queen  Caroline,  the  consent  of 
Geoige  II. ;  and  it  is  certain  that  Whiston  was  the  ^iiopV^ 
of  that  queen,  and  not  of  queen  Anne;,  who  disUkedhim  <m  an 
imputation  of  Sodnianism.  Her  government  likewise  brooght 
him  into  some  trouble,  on  account  of  his  works  being  con- 
sidered derogatory  to  the  veneration  due  to  the  holy  Trinity. 
These  circumstances  totally  acquit  queen  Anne  of  this  widd^ 
known  but  undeserved  stigma,  which  has  been  fiutened  on 
her  memory  by  the  wicked  wit  of  Horace  Walpole,  who 
thought  the  story  too  good  to  be  lost,  and  dared  not  give  it 
to  the  right  owner.  Great  ladies  had,  in  those  days,  a  bad 
custom  of  proceeding  with  the  affairs  of  the  toilet  daring 
prayers,  which  was  severely  satirized  in  one  of  the  old  plays 
*  of  that  era,  where  the  fashionable  belle  is  described  preparing 
for  her  momiag  toilet  by  saying  her  prayers  in  bed  to  save 
time,  while  one  maid  put  on  her  stockings,  and  the  other 
read  aloud  the  play-bill. 
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The  duchess  of  Marlborough  acquits  her  royal  mistress  of 
all  this  reckless  profimity  at  priyate  prayers,  by  abasing  her 
as  a  ''godly,  praying  idiot/'  when  in  the  sedusion  of  her 
chamber.'  ''  Her  life  would  have  lasted  longer/'  says  another 
contemporary,  who  cannot  forgive  the  harassed,  world- 
wearied  queen  for  dying  at  a  pohtical  crisis,  ''  if  she  had  not 
eaten  so  much, — a  propensity  not  derived  from  her  fiither^ 
king  James,  who  was  most  abstemious,  but  from  her  mother. 
I  say/'  continues  Coke,  "  she  supped'  too  much  chocolate, 
and  died  monstrously  fat ;  insomuch  that  the  coffin  wherein 
her  remains  were  deposited  was  almost  square,  and  was  bigger 
than  that  of  the  prince,  her  husband,  who  was  known  to  be 
a  fiM;,  bulky  man."  There  are  prints  extant,  representing 
the  queen's  coffin  when  placed  by  her  husband  in  the  Stuart 
Tault;'  if  they  may  be  depended  upon,  both  Coke  and 
Thoresby,  who  went  to  see  the  lying  in  state  of  queen  Ann^ 
have  exaggerated,  when  they  represent  her  coffin  as  a  square 
every  way. 

The  queen's  effigy  in  wax  was  certainly  prepared  for  the 
purpose  of  being  phbced  on  her  coffin.  It  is  still  in  West- 
minster-abbey, and  represents  her  as  a  very  tall,  as  well  as  a 
very  large  woman.  As  it  is  the  only  frmeral  memorial  that 
remains  of  this  queen-r^nant,  it  ought  not  to  be  destroyed. 
The  antiquarian,  Thoresby,  followed  the  royal  remains,  and 
watched  the  final  process  which  shut  them  from  the  world. 
"  The  lords  justices  Qords  of  the  regency]  had  resolved  to 
bury  the  queen  on  Sunday  the  22nd  of  August ;  but  as, 
meantime,  they  recdved  letters  from  George  I.,  with  direc- 
tions that  her  majesty's  body  should  be  interred  with  all  the 
pomp  and  decency  consistent  with  a  private  burial,  the  cere* 
mony  took  place  on  Tuesday  the  24th,  when  she  was  buried 
in  Henry  YII.'s  chapel  with  great  solemnity."'  The  difiep- 
ence  implied  by  the  terms  public  and  private  funeral  seems 
to  be,  that  the  latter  took  place  at  night,  or  in  the  evening, 
by  torch-light.     '*  There  had  been,"  observes  Thoresby,  "  a 

*  Goxe  MS^  Brit.  Mivcnm.    Lord  Dartmouth,  in  his  Notes  to  Bomet,  rcpeati 
this  term,  which  is  berides  to  be  found  among  the  MSS.  of  the  duchess. 

'  Crowle's  Illustration  of  Pennant's  London. 

*  Em's  Uist  of  the  Bebellion,  p.  73. 
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new  vault  made  on  the  south  side  of  Heniy  YII/s  diapd^  in 
which  the  corpse  of  Charles  11.^  and  that  of  his  nephev 
William  III.,  of  queen  Mary,  and  prince  Qeorge  of  Denmaik 
lie.  Here  tiie  remains  of  queen  Anne  were  depomted,  ani 
ihere  being  no  more  room  left,  the  vanlt  was  bricked  iqp^ 
^ving  thus  receiTed  the  last  sovereign  of  the  royal  naaie  sf 
Stuart  that  was  ever  destined  to  wear  tiie  regal  garland  cf 
i;hiR  realm.'' 

Mourning  rings  f(Xr  queen  Aime  were  worn  bj  the  ladios 
of  her  household.^  The  ring  is  a  heart-shaped  locket,  endos- 
ing  the  queen's  fine  silky  hair, — ^brown,  slif^tty  mixed  nidi 
grey.  The  crystal  is  surmounted  by  a  little  crown  cf  jewd- 
work,  exquisitdy  modelled  in  gold,  viHi  a  few  diamond  spaikL 
Inscribed  at  the  back  of  the  locket,  which  is  of  solid  gold,  wot 
the  words  anna  usoina,  with  her  age,  and  the  date  of  faff 
decease  in  Soman  characters.  No  monnmaity  not  somiicii  as 
the  simplest  tablet,  marks  the  spot  where  queen  Anne  resli; 
nor  could  the  humblest  female  pauper  that  ever  breatiied  her 
last  in  a  workhouse,  repose  less  distinguished  in  death  than  this 
queen  of  Great  Britain^  The  church  of  En^and  owes  faff 
some  memorial,  for  she  deprived  herself  of  much  penonal 
pomp  and  magnificence  in  order  to  benefit  the  chnrcii :  ds 
stands  indubitably  at  the  head  of  the  short  but  illustrioos  list 
of  Protestant  founders.  In  ancient  times,  when  a  monastery 
or  a  college  was  endowed,  the  tomb  of  the  founder  was  cara- 
fhlly  preserved,  and  gratefiilly  regarded  through  succeeding 
ages;  but  vainly  may  we  ask  for  the  monument  of  lie 
foundress  of  'the  Bounty'  which  amplified  the  scanty  livings 
of  that  church,  the  clergy  of  which  are  (as  often  obaerfedQ 
the  worst  and  the  best  paid  of  any  in  the  world. 

Although  queen  Anne  was,  bdTore  she  departed  this  lifi^ 
on  jGriendly  terms  vdth  the  king  of  France,  she  made  no  efiivt 
to  afford  sepulture  to  the  uninterred  bones  of  her  fidlier,  and 
that  duty  finally  devolved  on  a  distant  kinsman.  In  &ct,  the 
body  of  James  U.  remained  unburied  for  a  century  after  \m 


1  A  moumiiig  ring  of  the  kind,  which  has  famished  the  abore  deicriptioB, 
given  after  the  decease  of  the  qneen  to  one  of  her  hidies,  Mn.  Hore^  firam  whooi 
it  descended  to  Mn.  Buchanan,  who  at  pi'esent  poeBeases  it.     Her  maiden 
was  Irene  Peoroe,  and  the  ring  was  a  treasured  heirloooA  in  her  fiunOy. 


daugkter's  deaths  and  the  cirCQxnstanoes  regarding  it  fonn  the 
last  extraordinary  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  regal  pet- 
sooages  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  Lights  were  kept  burning 
round  the  hearse  of  James  II.  until  the  French  resolution. 
The  church  of  the  Benedictines^  in  the  fauxbourg  St.  Jacques, 
was  then  desecrated;'  but  when  the  reyolutionists opened  the 
•coffin  of  James  II.,  they  found  the  corpse  entire,  and  in  an 
extraordinary  state  of  preservation.  James  had  always  been 
greatly  beloved  and  revered  in  Fnmce,  and  at  the  sight  of  his 
remains,  the  crowd  were  seiaed  with  supenrtitiouB  awe,  and 
iibef  were  defended  from  those  who  would  have  destroyed 
ibeau  How  strange,  that  the  bones  of  the  stranger  and  the 
exile  in  the  land  should  be  reverenced,  when  those  of  the 
royal  personages  of  France  were  disinterred  and  profiBned  1 
The  municipal  authorities  took  possession  of  the  hearse  and 
bodj;  but  the  people  crowding  to  see  them  firom  all  parts  of 
Paris>  and  being  willing  to  pay  for  the  sight,  the  functionaries 
charged  from  a  sous  to  a  firanc  for  admission,  and  made  the 
uhffw  of  our  king's  corpse  a  profitable  ooncera.*     Will  it  be 

'  It  hM  since  heen.timed  into  a  ootton-spinning  &ctory. 
'  The  incidentB  here  detailed  and  reduced  to  narrative  were  careftilly  collected 
hy  perBQiial  inqtiiry  from  the  traditions  of  Paris  and  of  St.  Germains,  and  firom 
the  inibnnatioii  of  some  tad^  connezians  of  the  author,  who  attended  the  long- 
delayed  fbneraL  Since  the  earlier  editions  of  this  hiograp^y,  the  truth  of  the 
ahove  statement  has  been  curiously  corroborated  by  an  eye-witness,  a  Mr.  Fitz- 
Mmooi,  an  Iflah  gentleman,  who  had  attended  the  late  sir  William  FoUett  as 
tBadber  of  languages  at  Touknse;  he  has  published  the  ioUowing  reminisoencea 
in  Notes  and  Queries,  vol.  ii.  p.  24d: — "During  the  French  revolution  of  the 
Terror,  I  was  prisoner  in  the  convent  of  the  English  Benedictines,  me  St. 
Jacques.  In  the  year  17SS  or 'M^  the  body  ef  James  II.  was  still  in  one  of  the 
diapels  there,  awaiting  interment  in  Westminster-abbey.  It  had  never  been 
honed*  The  body  was  in  a  wooden  coffin,  enclosed  in  a  leaden  one,  and  that 
again  in  one  covered  with  Uaek  velvet.  While  I  was  there,  the  aam-euloite* 
broke  the  coffins  to  get  at  the  lead,  to  cast  bullets.  Hie  body  ky  exposed  a 
whole  day :  it  had  been  embalmed.  The  corpse  was  beautifVil  and  perfect ;  the 
hair  and  nails  were  very  fine.  I  moved  and  bent  every  finger :  I  never  saw  so 
floe  a  set  of  teeth  in  my  life.  A  young  lady,  a  feUow>prisoner,  wished  much  to 
have  a  tooth:  I  tried  to  get  one  out  for  her,  but  could  not,  they  were  so  firmly 
Sxed.  The  feet,  a]so{»  were  very  beautiftil.  The  face  and  cheeks  were  just  as  If 
he  were  alive.  I  roUed  his  eyes,  and  the  eyeballs  were  perfectly  finn  under 
my  fingers.  Money  was  given  to  the  sans^mlottes  for  showing  the  body.  They 
•aid  he  was  a  good  sans-culotte,  and  that  they  were  going  to  put  him  into  a  hole 
in  the  churchyard,  like  other  sans-culottes ;  and  the  body  was  carried  away,  but 
where  thrown  I  never  heard.  Around  the  diapel  of  St.  Jacques  several  wax  moulds 
were  hung  up,  made,  probably,  at  the  time  of  the  king's  death  :  the  corpse  was 
voy  like  thcon." 
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credited  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  infidelity  of  the  Bevolii- 
tion,  whispers  went  of  miracles  performed  by  the  corpse  of 
James  II.  ?  Robespierre  ordered  the  body  to  be  buried,  whidi 
was  not  done,  but  it  was  carefully  and  reverently  preserred. 
When  the  allies  came  to  Paris  in  1813,  the  body  of  the  unfor- 
tunate James  II.  still  remained  above  ground,  and  the  strange 
drcumstanoe  being  mentioned  to  Geoi^  IV.,  he  generously 
ordered  thebonies  of  his  kinsman  to  be  carried  in  funeral  pro- 
cession firom  Paris  to  St.  G^rmains,  and  there  interred  in  tiie 
church.  The  long-delayed  fimeral  of  James  XL  then  tool 
place  with  royal  grandeur.  No  mourners  of  his  lineage 
attended  his  coffin  on  its  return  to  St.  Germains,  for  his  nee 
had  passed  away ;  yet  his  people  followed  him  to  the  gone, 
for  most  of  the  English  in  Paris,  setting  aside  all  religious  and 
political  differences,  att^ided  the  coriige  in  the  deepest  mouni- 
ing.  The  indications  of  respect  were  extraordinaiy.  Efeiy 
English  person  behaved  as  if  following  the  coffin  of  a  bdoved 
sovereign,  who  had  died  only  the  previous  week. 

George  IV.  directed  a  monument  to  be  raised  in  the  churA 
of  St.  Germains  to  the  memory  of  his  unfortunate  predecessor. 
It  is  of  white,  grey,  and  black  marble,  and,  notwithstanding 
its  simplicity,  it  possesses  some  el^ance.  An  inscription  hi 
Latin  marks  the  name  and  rank  of  the  deceased,  and  the  &ct 
of  his  interment  in  1813.  James  II.  is  the  only  Bntidi 
sovereign  deceased  between  the  year  1603  and  1813,  to  whom 
a  funeral  monument  has  been  raised.  So  closes  the  last  hs^ 
torical  incident  relating  to  our  ancient  royal  line. 


THE  END. 
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Aaboh  of  York,  the  rich  Jew,  1.  870. 
▲bbenriUe«  ii.  85 ;  tI.  39S ;  Tli.  444.    St. 

Offlan  [OetStfn],  ii.  143.    St  Wolfraa 

[Wolstan].  ii.  142. 
Abbotaford.  U.  U$. 

Abbott  (George),  arohbithop  of  Canter- 
bury, T.  1«8, 177—179,  l«a. 
Aberdeen  (George  Gordon,  lit  eari),  tL 

140. 
Abell  (Dr.),  chaplain  to  Katharine  of  Ar- 

ragon,  il.  A89,  A47— 549,  6A1,  6A3  ;  iii. 

870. 
Abingdon,  ii.  3A ;  r.  811 ;  Tli.  177. 
Abingdon  (James  Bertie,  Ist  earl),  tI.  150. 
Abingdon,  meeting  there  between  the 

empteas  Katilda  and  her  aon  Henry,  i. 

33A. 
Abingdon  (Hontagn  Bertie,  Snd  earl), 

Tiii.  817. 
AUeweU-ctreet  (Bed-Lion-inn),  ▼.  803. 
Abrahal  (Mrs.),  qneen  Anne's  serrant, 

TiiL  186,  841,  849,  877. 
**  Absalom  and  Achithopbd^  quoted,  t. 

•89. 
Abory,  T.  811. 
Aeala  de  Henare,  U.  459. 
Aeaiinos  of  £ste,  t1.  8. 
Aere  taken  by  Bichard  I.,  i.  808,  804 ;  be- 

deged  by  Edward  I.,  498,  498. 

Abbucia  or  LouTAim,  snnuuned  the 


Aeon  besieged,  i.  498. 

Acts  of  parliament,  ancient  ceremony  of 

giving  the  royal  assent,  iii.  475 ;  riii. 

187,  188. 
Adam  de  Gordon,  i.  404. 
"  Adam  o*  Gordon,"  a  ballad,  i.  498,  431. 
Adamspn  (John),  esq.,  r.  409,  495. 
Adamson    (Patrick),   archbishop  of  St. 

Andrews,  ir.  480 ;  r.  17. 
Addington  manor  bestowed  on  the  cook 

0fWUliamI.,i.88. 
Addison  (Joseph),  poet  and  essayist,  tUL 

187,  584,  585. 
Addlestrop,  t.  669. 
Ade,  gDldsmith  to  Edward  L,  1.  440. 
Adela,  countess  of  Blois,  mediates  between 

Henry  I.   and  Anselm,  i.  144 ;    her 

daagkter  Lucy,  drowned,  164 ;  homage 

of  her  son  Stephen  to  empress  Matilda, 

175;  IHendship  between  her  and  Henry 

I.  901. 
Adelaide  duchess  of  Borgimdy,  tL  496, 

488,  594. 
Adelais,  daughter   of  Bobert   king   of 

France,  and  mother  of  Matilda,  i.  99. 
Adela,  or  Adelida,  daughter  of  William 

I.,  i.  97. 
Adelida,  or  Adelaide,  queen-dowager  of 

France,  1. 190. 

Fair  Maid  of  Brabant,  seooiid  queen  of 


Heniy  I. 

her  name  Tariously  written,  i.  169. 

Imperial  descent  ftom  Charlemagne,  166, 167. 

standard  embroidered  by  her,  167, 168. 

marries  Henry  I.,  king  of  England,  168—171. 

Tisits  her  consort  in  Normandy.  178. 

Henrys  gift  to  her  of  the  county  of  Salop,  1 78. 

IHendship  between  her  and  tlie  empress  Matilda,  177, 178, 183. 

the  childless  state  of  the  young  queen,  175. 183. 

death  and  burial  of  her  consort,  184—186. 

ilslts  the  abbey-chureh  of  Beading,  186, 187. 

pntleets  a  history  of  the  reign  of  Henry  L,  188. 

second  marriage  with  William  de  Albini,  189—191. 

mediates  between  Stephen  and  the  empress  Matilda,  199, 19S. 

her  gifts  and  charters,  187, 194, 195. 

dies  in  the  nunnery  of  Affllgham,  196. 

her  surviving  children,  199, 195, 197. 

her  eharaetcr,  171, 178, 180. 188, 191,  IM. 

clBgy  and  portrait,  19 7»  198. 
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Aflelphi-baildiiifi,  ii.  eoe. 

Adolphas,  duke  of  Holstds,  It.  18ft. 

Affligham  monastery,  i.  lJft»  19ft. 

AfHca  (coast  of).  tL  12. 

Agatha,  daughter  of  William  I.,  IntereBt- 
ing  particulars  of,  i.  96. 

Agatha,  daughter  of  Henry  II.  of  Ger- 
many, i.  107. 

Agatha  (8t.)»  her  shrine  at  Oatania,  L 
398. 

Agenoise  proyinoe,  i.  499. 

Aginoourt  battle,  ii.  40,  41, 89, 117, 120. 

Aginoowt,  ii.  40,  41,  89,  90,  117,  118, 
120,  148,  156,  169, 198,  245  ;  riii.  229. 

Aglets,  or  ornamental  loops*  ir.  262,  268. 

AgUonby  (Miss-Mary),  her  drawing  of  the 
seal  of  the  empress  Matilda,  i.  217. 

Aglionby  (Mr.),  recorder,  iv.  869. 

Agnes  de  la  Croise,  i.  457. 

Agnes  le  Qere's  well,  Shoreditoh,  iiL67a. 

Ailesford-bridge,  vi.  281. 

Aimabel,  heiress  of  Glamorgan,  maniet 
Bobert  earl  of  Glonoester,  1. 151, 152. 

Ainslaby  (George)  of  York,  vi.  95. 

Aix4a4:hapeUe,  i.  890;  vi.  585 ;  riL  69. 

Alan  de  Bohan,  ooimt  of  Foeihaet,  ii.  81. 

Alan  de  Strothere,  i.  576. 

Alan  doke  of  Bretagne,  son-in-law  to 
William  I.,  i.  80 ;  appointed  seneschal 
of  Normandy,  82. 

Alan  Fergeant,  duke  of  Bretagne,  at  war 
with  the  CJonqueror,  i.  71,  78 ;  but  snb- 
sequently  marries  his  daughter  Con- 
stance, 74;  death  of  his  wife,  88;  re- 
tains the  Omqneror's  grant  of  land, 
and  manriea  again,  <5.;  Tisits  king 
'  Malcolm  of  Scotland,  110;  soitor  to 
Matilda  of  Sootland,  111,  117. 

Alan  Fexgeant,  earl  of  Bichmond,  L  179. 

Alban'S  (St.),  iL  217,  219,  221,  225,  242, 
248,  244,  821;  It.  75;  Til.  848;  Tiii. 
828,  288.  889. 

Alban*s-abbey  (St.),  Matilda  of  Scotland 
spends  Christmas  there,  i.  154 ;  her  be- 
quests of  two  manors,  154,  155 ;  de- 
scription of  its  "Golden  Book."  <5.; 
noticed,  ii.  218,  227,  242,  844.  Shrine, 
ii.  218. 

Alban'S  (St.),  croes,  i.  445. 

Albany  (Heniy  Stewart,  lit  duke),  ir, 
229. 

Albemarle  (Amold-Joost,  Van  Keppel, 
1st  earl),  vii.  218,  219,  248;  vUi.  72, 
100,  116,  128.  148. 

Albemarle  (Christopher  Monk,  2&d  duke), 
Ti.  190, 191. 

Albemarle,  or  Aumerle  (Edward  Fiant^' 
genet,  lit  earl),  ii.  n,  22,  24. 

Albemarle  (Geoige  Monk,  1st  duke),  ▼. 
488,  605. 

Alberic  de  Tcre  of  Heningham-eittle, 
i.  229. 

Albert  (archduke)  of  Spain,  ir.  781. 

Albert  1.  emperor,  1.  456. 


Albert,  third  eonnt  of  Kamur,  U  167. 

Albeville  (marquess  de),  rii.  106,107,  I24» 
141,  159,  160. 

Albuquerque,  y.  699. 

Alcantara  (Quinta  de).  t.  692,  €94. 

Aldboroug^,  iU.  488, 486 ;  tL  12. 

Aldegonde  (St.),  Iv.  427. 

Aldemaston  mines,  i.  576. 

Aldersgate-atreet,  iii.  496. 

Alderwych  (Nicholas),  ii.  84. 

Aldgate,  U.  74,  701 ;  UL  440  ;  ir.  61,  906, 
201 ;  V.  160. 

Aldgate-ehureh,  iit  429. 

Aldred,  archbishop  of  York,  oSciatcs  at 
the  coronation  of  WBliam  I^  i.  »4 ;  ani 
at  that  of  Matilda  faia  qneea,  68. 

Aldrich  (Dr.  Henry),  dcaa  of  CIsMt 
Church,  Tl.  151. 

Aldrich  (Bobert),  bishop  of  Cailale,  ML 
22,  558. 

Alexander,  archdeacon  of  Salisbmy,  Ua 
pedigree  of  MatUda  of  ScoUaad,  L  16T. 

Alexander  de  Braddiam,  chaplain,  L  MC. 

Alexander  (Henry),  DsTouite  of  Anne  sf 
Denmark,  r.  100. 

Alexander  II.  of  Scotland,  L  350. 851, 872. 

Alexander  III.  of  Scotland,  L  872, 8;6, 
888,  481,  489. 

Alexander  III.  pope,  L  267,  388. 

Alexander  IT.  pope,  i.  887. 

Alexander  the  tierce,  king  of  gff^'tlt 
Tisits  his  royal  sister  MntUdn,  L 184. 

Alfonso,  king  of  Arragon,  i.  387. 

Alford  (Boger),  Cecil's  sceratai7.  ^  tt*- 

AUbrd  (Sir  Willian),  r,  296. 

Alfred  the  Great,  L  22 ;  the  Ibonder  tf 
Waton.«bbey,  115 ;  digest  of  hia  lam. 
181 ;  remoral  of  his  body  to  Hyde- 
abbey,  158;  alluded  to,  1»8»  125, 128, 
188,  226. 

Algar,  lord  of  the  honoar  of  GlonocitK; 
i.  24. 

Algar,  the  ikther  of  Brihtiic  Uenw.  L  58. 

Algerines,  Tii.  122. 

Algiers,  r.  497;  ri.  222. 

Alhambra,  ii.  460,  4C1,  465. 

Alice,  aunt  of  William  the  Gonqoerar, 
L  29. 

Alice,  danghter  of  eoimt  de  la  Haiche, 
i.  858. 

Alice,  daughter  of  Fnik  eari  of  Aa^en, 
marries  William  the  Athellng.  i.  lu. 
162;  death  of  herhusband,  168:  reOtl 
a  non,  164.  

Alice,  daughter  of  Louis  TTI.  and  Alice 
of  Champagne,  her  marriage,  L  265, 
278,  894;  seduced  by  Henry  11^  368, 
274,  280;  Wider  restraint,  290;  her 
marriage  with  Richard  I.  repudiated, 
296,  297,  81],  816,  419;  marries  the 
count  of  Aumerie,  819. 

Alice,  daughter  of  Louis  VTI.  and  Elea- 
nor*, her  Urtb,  1.  250,  265 :  marriage, 
267. 
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Allee  of  ChtmiMigne,  Mcaiil  wift  of  Louis 

vn.,  i.  26*. 
iUice  de  Gourteiuiy,  mother  of  Inbella  of 

Angoulfime,  i.  830,  841. 
Alice,  heireu  of  Bretegne,  L  834. 
Alice,  or  Adeieis,  daughter  of  Ueniy  I., 

her  hlrth,  i.  145.    See  MatOda  tte  eat- 


Alix  la  Belle  quean-dowager,  1. 196. 
**AI1  fiv  LoTe,  or  Anthony  and  Gleo- 

patra,**  a  play  hy  Dryden,  yiii.  197. 
Allen  (cardinal),  ir.  568,  569,  604. 
Alieqna,  confessor  to  Katharine  of  Aira- 

gon,  afterwards  Ushop  of  Tiiandaf^  IL 

496,  547,  549. 
AUhalkms.  Corentry,  iiL  M<. 
Alltogton,  iL  566. 
Allington  (Jane),  2nd  danghtsr  of  lotd 

AUington,  Tli.  196 ;  TiiL  44. 
Ailing  i  on  (William),  speaker,  tt.  846. 
Alllx  (Dr.  Peter),  t1.  585 ;  ▼«.  104. 
AU-Saints'-ehuTBh,  Bristol,  yVL  179. 
Almania.  Till.  256,  369. 
Almeida,  t.  691,  699. 
Ahnonde  (lady),  tI.  46,  970,  979,  996, 

906,  806,  810,  816,  898,  881,  866»  455, 

466,  469. 
Almonry,  IL  841. 

Alms,  royal,  i.  406 ;  caoTentnal,  L  416. 
Alnwick,  1,  276,899 ;  U.  256, 257.   Castle, 

1.  Ill  i  U.  246.    Park,  U.  246. 
Alphonsine  tables  of  astronomy,  i.  416. 
Alphonso,  its  deriration,  i.  480. 
AlphonsOk  ooont  of  Foictters,  i.  855.    ' 
Alphonso  d*£steb  dnke  of  Modena,  li, 

4,6. 
Alphonso  de  Castro,  a  Franolsean  Mar, 

ill.  547,  578. 
Alphonso,  king  of  Arragon,  ii.  258. 
Alphonso,  king  of  Castile,  L  279,  578, 

574. 
Alphonso,  son  of  Edward  I.,  i.  480,  496. 
Alphonso  YL  (don),  brother  of  Catharine 

of  Bragansa,  T.    482,  492,    576,  590, 

666. 
Alphonso  X.  Ung  of  Castile,  L  41»— 490, 

468.  489. 
Alphonso,  prince  of  Airagon,  i.  440. 
Alphonso,  prince  of  France,  L  861,  862, 

354. 
Alspaye  (<3crard),  ralet  in  the  Tower,  L 

494. 
Altborpe,  r.  94,  96,  96,  98,  99,  660  ;  tUI. 

89,  90.    Park,  T.  96.    Woods,  ▼.  96. 
Altieri  (cardinal).  tI.  84,  86,  89. 
Alton-wood,  i.  404. 
Alra  (dake  of),  It.  979^264, 646,690,861, 

658. 
AlTa  the  Terrlfle,  iii.  617,  616,  521,  689, 

640. 
Amadeos,  earl  of  SaTOy,  L  414. 


Ambassadofs  Dhsed  front  airesl*  Till.  289» 

264. 
Ambleteose,  tI.  998. 
Amboise,  tt.  261,  296,  997,  377. 
Ambresbnry  nonneiy,  L  886,  411— 417^ 

489,  466. 
AmbretleoQrt  (star  Enstaee),  i.  609,  510. 
Ambrose  the  songster,  i.  388. 
Amelia,  sislar  of  Anne  of  Cleves,  iii. 

34—46. 
Amerleos  de  llioaan,  L  899. 
Amenham,  r.  100. 
Ames  plondsn  James  n.  at  Sheemess, 

Tl.961. 
AniieBS,  iL  189  \   ▼.  906,  208,  209 ;   t1. 

469. 
AmpthUl,!!.  606,  694,  689,  640,  660,  561 ; 

lit.  125, 196,  907,  829,  881. 
Amsterdam,  r.  969 ;  tI.  66 ;  Tii.  74,  254  ; 

vlii.  270,  628,  624,  525. 
Amotath  m.,  Tukish  soltan.  It.  661, 

706. 
Amyonlays,  ii.  419. 
Anabaptists  pcneeoted.  It.  211. 
Anderson   (Edmvnd),   lord-chlef>Jastioe^ 

▼.119. 
Anderson   (Jamsi),   Scottish   adToeate* 

▼iii.  466,  466. 
Anderton  (WnUam), printer,  ▼ii.  869, 870. 
Andover,  ▼!.  267  ;  ▼!{.  168. 
Andreas  (Bernard),  ii,  898,  420. 
Andrews  (Lavnodot),  Ushop  of  (Chiches- 
ter, Ely,  and  Winchester,  ▼.  188. 
Andrews  (St),  !▼.  668 ;  ▼.  14.     Castle* 

▼.16. 
Angelo  (lOehael),  his   painting  **  The 

Baistaig  of  Laxams,"  lU.  821. 
Angers,  IL  294,  997,  810,  877,  415 ;  ▼L 

897.    St.  Miair*  Ohuoh,  iL  296. 
Angieo^,  ii.  147. 
Anglesqr  (James  Amedey,  6rd  earl),  yL 

164,  969. 
AngonMme,  L  880,  841, 846. 
Angoul^me-cestie,  ▼!.  471. 
Angoomols  profteee,  L  880,    881,  852» 

855. 
Angns  (Arelrfbald  Donglas,  6th  earl),  iL 

509,  597. 
Angus  (eail  of)«  IL  267. 
AllJoa,  i.  864 :  iL  174,  258. 
A^jon,  tlie  wItdi-coantesB  of,  L  282. 
Anna  de  Montmorenci,  abbeis,  i.  104. 
Annandale  (William  Johnstone,  Ist  mar- 

qness),  ▼Ii.  271, 298,  299,  808,  304. 
Anne,  daaghter  of  Charles  !.,▼.  268. 
Anne,  daughter   of  Edward   IV.    and 

daehess  of  Noriblk,  il.  856,  871,  484. 
Anne  of  Austria,  queen  of  Louis  XIII.,  ▼. 

191,  194,  196,  904,  906,  209,  218,  269, 

819,  891,  896—497,  886,  889,  347,  848» 

661, 697,  466,  492,  428. 
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AirirEt  qoeen-rc^gnsnt  of  Gnat  Britain  tnd  Ireland, 
birth  and  maternal  indulgence,  Tii.  4. 
sent  to  France  for  her  health,  5. 
visits  queen  Henrietta  Maria,  5. 
her  education,  6, 10 — IS. 
Introduced  to  court,  li. 
UlnesB  with  the  small-pox,  40—44,  59. 
'        confirmed  at  Whitehall-chapel,  65. 

becomes  acquainted  with  Sarah  Jennings,  67. 58,  8S. 

Tisits  her  sister  at  the  Hague,  62. 

prince  George  of  Hanover  a  suitor,  79. 

Tisits  her  father  in  Scotland,  t1.  129 ;  tU.  8S. 

in  love  with  Sheffield  earl  of  Hulgrave,  88. 

mairies  prince  George  of  Denmark,  84 — 86. 

indulged  by  her  father,  109. 

birth  and  death  of  her  daughters  Mary  and  Anna  Sophia,  111,  115. 

her  insinuations  respecting  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  127 — ItT. 

her  enmity  to  Mary  Beatrice,  vi.  208, 909. 

dialogues  with  her  unde  Clarendon,  vii.  144 — 148, 151. 

last  interview  with  her  fkther,  164, 165. 

escapes  from  Whitehall,  and  Joins  her  father^  enemies,  170 — 175. 

sternly  reproved  by  her  uncle  Clarendon,  179. 

dissension  with  her  esster  Mary,  216 — 220. 

birth  of  her  son  William  duke  of  Gloucester,  281. 

birth  and  death  of  her  daughter  Mary,  816. 

her  quarrels  with  her  sister,  848 — 854. 

takes  reftige  in  Kon-house,  849. 

birth  of  her  son  Geoige,  857. 

removes  to  Berkeley-honse,  368,  894,  401. 

letters  to  lady  Marlborough,  876 — 879. 

death  of  her  sister  Mary  II.,  448. 

influx  of  courtiers  to  visit  her.vilL  5, 15. 

seeks  reconciliation  with  William  III.,  8,  9. 

interriew  at  Kensington-palace,  12. 

court  honours  permitted  to  her,  16—18. 

maternal  anxieties,  24,  25. 

residence  at  Twickenham,  29. 

returns  to  Campden-house,  31. 

goes  to  an  oculist  in  Bloomsbury,  89. 

morning  interviews  with  her  son,  88.  ^ 

writes  a  congratulatory  letter  to  William  HI.,  84,  85. 

receives  studied  marks  of  disrespect  from  the  king,  85—87. 

instigates  parliamentary  inquiry  respecting  the  appanages  of  the  priaes 

of  Wales,  86—89. 
her  part  taken  by  the  people.  41. 
receives  a  conciliatory  visit  of  William  III.,  46. 
invited  to  take  possession  of  St.  James's-palace,  49. 
permitted  to  reride  at  Windsor-castle,  50,  51. 
her  grand  oourt  day,  54. 
spitefrdly  reviled  by  William  in  private,  62. 
receives  marks  of  homage  fsom.  foreign  states,  62. 
accompanies  her  son  to  Tnnbridge  Wells,  62. 
her  avenion  to  Dr.  Burnet  being  preceptor  to  her  son,  67. 
first  introduction  of  Abigail  Hill  (la^y  Masham)  into  her  service,  73. 
her  accouchement  of  a  short-lived  infant,  81. 
anecdotes  of  her  life  at  St.  James's,  85. 
death  of  her  only  child,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  90. 
writes  in  her  grief  to  her  fkther,  91. 
her  letter  exasperates  William  III.,  98,  94. 
receives  no  condolence  from  William  III.,  94. 
overheaiB  lady  Marlborough  reviling  her,  104, 105. 
receives  news  of  her  fkther's  death,  vi.  417.  480,  431  ,*  viii.  110. 
plot  to  hinder  her  succession  to  the  throne,  114, 
denied  access  to  William's  sick  chamber,  122. 
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jj^m  ■  ftmrtiiii<J- 

deftth  of  Wflliam  ITI.,  Till.  193. 

her  Accetiion,  125—127. 

dediDet  an  audience  to  her  undo  Qarendon,  137. 

her  first  ooandl,  139. 

Tbit  to  hooses  of  parliament,  180. 

proclaimed  at  Edlnborgh  queen  of  Sootla&d,  182. 

talcet  poeiCMion  of  Kenslngton-palaee,  183. 

negotiates  with  bishop  Ken  to  orown  her,  1S9— lil. 

her  coronation,  144«-lft8. 

declares  war  with  Franee,  156. 

her  clemenc7  to  deserters,  159, 160. 

abolishes  sales  of  places  at  eonrt,  16i. 

accompanies  prince  George  to  Bath,  167. 

knights  John  Duddlestone,  171. 

remunerates  the  Mariboroughs  fbr  former  services,  171—186. 

sceptres  Scotch  acts  of  parl^ment  by  commission,  187. 

oflbrs  to  restore  bishop  Ken  to  his  see,  189. 

receives  a  visit  ftom  the  king  of  Spain,  191— >195. 

her  **  bounty"  t6  the  church,  196, 197. 

the  Whigs  supplant  the  toiies  in  the  government,  198. 

tooohcs  for  *«  the  evil"  199—907. 

improvements  at  Kensington-palaoe,  908-^210. 

her  summer  palaoes,  911. 

popular  with  the  lower  classes,  907, 919. 

approves  of  a  lYotestaat  convent,  999. 

breaks  with  her  unde,  lord  Rochester,  995. 

her  letters  to  the  duchess  of  Mariborongh,  997,  989,  947. 

the  great  victory  of  Blenhdm,  999. 

her  magniftoent  presents  to  the  duke  of  Mariborough,  988^335, 960,966. 

visits  Cambridge,  and  knights  Isaac  Newton,  987. 

her  appointments  in  church  and  state,  949 — 944. 

angry  contests  with  the  dndiess  of  Marlborough,  346—964, 967, 271, 279. 

815—817,  898. 
anecdotes  of  her  generosity  and  charity,  968. 
ratifies  the  treaty  of  union  with  Scotland,  970. 
present  at  the  marriage  of  Abigail  Hill,  371. 
her  controversy  with  Peter  the  Great,  393. 
forced  to  dismiss  secretary  Hariey,  399. 
alarmed  at  the  Scottish  rebellion,  804. 
failing  health  of  her  consort,  808. 
her  letter  on  the  victory  of  Oudenatde.  814. 
progress  to  Bath  with  prince  George,  817. 
pasquinade  on  her  statue  .at  St.  Paul's,  819. 
<leath  of  her  consort,  838. 
anxiety  regarding  his  foneral,  839. 
importuned  by  parliament  to  marry  ajfaln,  884. 
secret  councils  with  the  duke  of  Argyle.  888. 
letter  of  reproof  to  the  duchess  of  Mariborongh,  840. 
Imprisons  Dr.  Sacheverd.  850. 
estrangement  from  the  dodiess  of  Mariborongh,  838,  895»  840,  348,  846, 

866,876,888. 
attends  the  trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverd,  363—878. 
sends  her  guards  to  suppress  the  riots,  371 — 378. 
dimissesher  whig  ministers,  374. 
receives  homage  from  North  American  sachems,  885. 
her  letters  to  lord  Godolphin,  881,  387. 
Burnet  warns  her  of  assasslnaticn,  891. 
witneases  lord  Nottingham's  attack  ou  her,  895. 
her  interview  with  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  408. 
final  rupture  with  the  dnehess  of  Marlborough,  404—407. 
intends  to  govern  without  ministers,  409. 
anecdotes  of  her  feelings  towards  her  brother,  410. 
dislogne  with  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  Lockhart,  411. 
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InteiriewB  with  the  assassin  Qniseard,  YliL  41S» 

receives  letters  from  her  brother,  416. 

conspiracy  against  her  person,  419. 

her  anxieties  and  illness,  420. 

Dr.  Swift  presented  to  her,  424. 

reoeives  her  ooortiers  in  her  bed-chamber,  424. 

her  public  reception  of  the  French  envoys,  4S6. 

consents  to  treat  for  preliminaries  of  peace,  4S6. 

removes  to  Hampton-coort,  429. 

her  letter  to  lord  Oxfbrd,  480. 

her  extraordinaiy  speech  ihmi  the  throne,  484. 

refhsed  an  interview  by  the  dnehesa  of  MariboitMi^  486. 

influence  of  the  duchess  of  Somerset  with  her,  488,  440. 

her  interview  with  the  duke  of  MarlbofOQglu  488. 

creates  twelve  new  peers,  444. 

presents  Mesnager  with  her  picture,  488. 

appoints  the  bishop  of  Bristol  her  plenlpotentlaTy  at  Utieeht,  486. 

visited  by  prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  488—462. 

iufonned  of  the  death  of  her  sister,  Louisa  Stuart,  466. 

her  r^ninisoences  concerning  the  revolutton,  472. 

the  duchess  of  Marlborough  threatens  to  print  her  lettst,  473. 

her  partiality  to  the  duchess  of  Somanet,  484»  468. 

announces  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  491,  498. 

her  alarming  illness,  801. 

sets  a  price  on  the  head  of  her  brother,  810,  811. 

dismisses  lord  Ozlbrd,  618, 820. 

her  last  illness,  821—888. 

names  the  duke  of  Shrewsbuij  prime  minister,  826. 

gives  some  mystoloas  chaige  to  the  Uahop  of  Londoo,  8Sr. 

her  death,  884. 

ftmeral,  888. 

portniti,  144, 148, 478. 

Azmz  BOLETN,  second  queen  of  Henry  YIII. 

descent  and  parentage,  i.  197;  ii.  868—666. 

place  of  birth  and  early  education,  868—567. 

maid  of  honour  to  Mary  queen  of  France,  507,  867— 870. 

enten  the  service  of  queen  dande,  512, 871 — 578. 

becomes  maid  of  honour  to  queen  Katharine,  822, 8T6. 

courted  by  Henry  lord  Percy,  528, 578 — 586. 

her  charms  and  accomplishments,  576,  877. 

courted  by  Henry  Tin.,  586,  587,  588—680. 

reproached  by  queen  Katharine,  826. 

coquets  with  sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  898 — 898. 

seized  with  the  epidemic,  827,  899. 

her  enmity  to  Wolsey,  586,  590 — 592,  610 — 618(  680* 

created  marehloness  of  Pembroke,  624,  625. 

accompanies  the  king  to  Boulogne,  629, 680. 

marries  Henry  YIII.,  640,  688—688. 

coronation,  688 — 647. 

Urth  of  her  daughter  Elizabeth,  661. 

becomes  more  sober-minded,  659. 

loses  Henry's  ailbction,  662—668;  liL  8. 

bears  a  dead  son,  ii.  662. 

Implores  the  forgiveness  of  princess  Mary,  lil.  840. 

arrested,  and  carried  to  the  Tower,  ii.  668. 

her  trial  and  sentence,  678—688. 

behaviour  on  the  scallbld — beheaded,  691—699. 

burial,  and  place  of  interment,  700 — ^702 ;  liL  171. 

portraits,  IL  686 ;  ill.  4. 

Aims  OF  Bohemia,  sumamed  The  Good,  first  que^i  of  Bichard  II» 
parentage  and  betrothment,  i.  581,  594. 
marriage  and  coronation,  596. 
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Ann  or  BonxMUL—conHmied, 

%  nursing  mother  of  the  refbnnatkm,!.  ft98,  699*  €19. 
participates  in  the  repudiation  of  the  oonnteas  of  Oxibrd,  601. 
progreiw  Arom  Shene  to  Westminster,  606 — 610. 
death,  burial,  and  monnment,  611—414. 

Amn  or  Cletsb,  fourth  queen  of  Henry  YIH. 

birth  and  family,  ill.  88.  

chosen  by  proxy  as  wife  of  Henry  Yin.  84—87. 

Hans  Holbein's  deceptive  portrait  of  her.  84—87. 

her  progress  to  England,  87 — 12. 

Henry  bitterly  disappointed  at  their  meetinf ,  48—48. 

flrst  public  meeting  at  Oreenwieh,  46—68. 

marriage,  57 — fi9. 

divorce  agitated,  66 — 71. 

Cranmer  dissolves  her  maniage,  79. 

consents  to  divorce,  78 — 77. 

her  aflbcticikate  tendamess  Ibr  Elicabetb,tv.  18. 

rumours  of  her  restoration  as  queen,  lit  84«  87, 198. 

visited  by  the  princess  Mary,  88. 

infbrmed  of  the  king's  death,  88. 

present  at  the  coronation  of  queen  Kaiy,  90, 488,  468, 467. 

her  hoosekeeping.  81,  99. 

death,  will,  and  ftmeraU  98—97. 

portraits,  86, 60. 

AniB  or  DBMitASK,  quMB  eonsort  «f  James  L 

parentage  and  protestant  education,  ▼.  1—4. 

James  VI.  a  soitor  for  her  hand,  18 — ^90. 

married  by  proxy  at  Cranenburg,  90. 

twice  driven  bf  stonns  ftt>m  the  tfoottish  ooMt,  91. 

takes  reftige  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  99. 

James  sails  to  meet  her  at  Upslo,  94—98. 

their  marriage  on  the  Norway  coast,  80. 

Jametf*  **aMMTOwlag  gift,"  80. 

their  visit  to  the  Danish  oapltal,  81—88. 

re-manled  by  Lutheraa  rites,  89. 

queen's  entiy  Into  Sdlnbwgh,  84. 

crowned  queen  of  Sootland  at  Ho^yrood,  88—48. 

birth  of  priaee  Heniy  at  Stirllng-castle,  88. 

her  matsnal  troubles  on  being  sepamted  tnm  Imt  aOB,  Bf— €1* 

birth  of  prinosas  EUmbeth,  69. 

birth  of  prineeM  Maigarst,  64. 

eonneetcd  wUh  the  Qoeny  plot,  66—79. 

Urth  of  her  second  son  (Charles  I.)  78. 

birth  of  duke  Sobert.  74. 

beeomes  queen  of  the  BritMi  anpire,  78— M. 

prince  Henry's  letter  to  her,  89. 

ihlls  ill  at  8tlrlinr«astle,  U-^H. 

delivered  of  a  dead  priaee^  84. 

her  perrcnlty,  68,  86. 

king's  letter  to  her,  87.  88. 

preparsB  Ibr  her  Jovney  to  England,  90^98. 

progress  to  Windsor,  98 — 100. 

quarrels  with  the  English  nobles,  101. 

relhses  to  take  the  eucharist  at  her  coronation,  108. 

suspected  of  being  a  papist,  108. 

oouidl  and  household  appointed,  107, 108. 

her  city  vUt  and  abode  in  the  Tower,  118. 116. 

lends  Ibr  prinoe  Charles,  117. 

birth  of  princess  Mary,  121. 

birth  of  princess  Sophia,  125. 

visited  by  her  brother  (Christian  IT.),  128—198, 160—183. 

death  of  prince  Henry,  146—182. 

marriage  of  princess  Elizabeth,  153. 
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Akne  or  Denmabk— eonilmied. 

tries  the  Bath  waten,  ▼.  1A4. 
befriend*  sir  Francis  Baoon.  171, 179. 
intercedes  for  sir  Walter  Baleigh,  174. 
lingering  illness  at  HampUm-oonrt,  176— >180* 
death,  ftineraU  and  epttaphs,  181 — 18S. 
her  portraits,  18, 157. 

Ansa  OF  Wakwiok,  qneen  of  Blehard  IIL 

Urth.  iMrentage,  and  ohildhood,  ii.  S78— <7ft. 

marries  Edward  prince  of  Wales,  S94 — 297, 377. 

capture  and  death  of  Edward,  808,  804. 

her  coneeaUnent  and  dlsooTeiy,  878—881. 

marries  Bichard  IIL,  810,  889. 

is  crowned,  884 — 886, 889. 

her  fktal  grief,  and  rumovB  of  a  diroree,  890, 891. 

death  and  bozial,  892. 

her  only  son,  prince  Edward,  882—884, 889. 890. 

portraits,  887, 888. 


Anne  of  York,  dnohess  of  Exeter,  U.  886. 

Annebaut  (Clande  de),  ill.  S87,  288. 

Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbiuy,  de- 
spoiled of  his  rerennes  by  WUliam 
BnAis,  i.  126 ;  oonrenos  a  coancil  at 
Lambeth  on  the  case  of  Matilda  of 
Scotland,  126, 197 ;  negotiates  a  peace 
between  Henry  I.  and  his  brother  Ko> 
bert,  187 ;  qnarrels  with  Henry  I.,  188 ; 
goes  to  Borne,  ib.;  corresponds  with 
Matilda  of  Scotland,  188 — 141;  retoms 
to  England,  144 ;  enforces  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy,  A.;  presented  with  some 
Cheshire  cheeses,  166. 

Anselm  Fits-Arthur,  his  challenge  at  the 

'  interment  of  the  Conqneror,  i.  102. 

Anthony  of  Tandemonte,  ii.  164, 168. 

Antioch,  acts  of  the  king  of,  i.  406. 

Antioch,  £leanora*8  cmsade  at,  i.  248, 
249. 

Antoine-gate  (St),  t.  847. 

Antoinette  (Marie),  It.  780. 

Antonio  (don)  of  Fortogal,  ir.  547,  606, 
607,  648,  644. 

Antwerp,  i,  556,  557. 

Antwerp,  ii.  654,  684;  ilL  88,  405.  658; 
iv.  280,  281,  460;  T.  299 ;  Till.  488,  508. 

Apethoipe,  It.  29. 

Appletree  (Thomas),  It.  488. 

Apsley,  Tiii.  288. 

Apsley  (lady),  TiL  66. 

Apsley  (8h>  Allen),  tL  86 ;  yii.  66,  67;  TiiL 
.287. 

AquUiea,  vi.  8. 

Aqutaias  (St.  Thomas),  his  prayer  trans- 
lated by  qaeen  Mary,  ili.  814. 

Aqulsgrare,  It.  857. 

Aquitaine  cross,  i.  257,  258,  847. 

Aquitalne  provinoe,  i.  288,  289,  281, 284, 
290,  292,  816,  880,  488,  581,  604. 

Aranlck-haak,  vii.  821. 

Arbttthnot  (Dr.),  queen  Anne*s  physician, 
vU.  136;  viU.  872,  299,  827,  422,436, 
485,  486,  464,  469,  476,  501—508,  518, 
524,  525,  588,  584,  538. 


Archembraye,  the   battlefield 

William  L  and  Bobot  his  sosi.  L  88«85l 
Archers,  in  the  reign  of  Gharies  IL,t.  6I6» 

617. 
Arden  (Edward),  It.  478. 
Ardns,iL  512,578. 
Arembog  (connt),  ambosMdor,  t.  110. 
Argyle  (Archibald  Campbell,  9th  eaiD, 

▼i.  184,  186, 178. 
Argyle  (Archibald  Campbell.  1st  date), 

Vi.  184;  tU.  218. 
Aigyle  (John  Campbell,  2nd  dnke),  tL 

470,  681,  644 ;  Till.  888,  893.  402,  484, 

526. 
**  Ark  Boyal,*  man-of-war,  It.  373. 374. 
Arlien,  Ti.  508. 
ArUngton  (Henry  Bennet,  eail  oO.  ▼.  348, 

369,  594,  619;  Ti.  62;  TiL  83. 
Ariington-hoose,  St.  JamesVpar^uTi.  144. 
Arlotta,or  Charlotte,  mother  of  Wllliaaa  L, 

i.  80 ;  a  skinner^  danghter  of  Falnis^ 

29;  lier  svpposed  mairiage  to  Herlewia 

of  Omterille,  80 ;  an  ingcBloas  peS* 

greeofher,A. 
Armada,  called  **  the  luTineibike."  It.  368 

— 588. 
Armagnac8.  ii.  128, 199, 170, 17S. 
Aimentien,  Ti.  86. 
Amine  (Susanna),  widow  of  air  Hemy 

Bellasys,  Ti.  15. 
Armstrong   (William),  alias  ""KiBmont 

Willie,'*  It.  670. 
Arnold,  cardinal-prisat,  L  483. 
Arnold  the  (Sreat,  L  29. 
Arnold  van  Keppel,  page  to  WllUaa  CL, 

vii.  218,  219. 
AnragOD,  ii.  238 ;  Ui.  474. 
Arragon-hoose,  ii.  476,  484. 
Anran  (earl  oO.  iv.  170, 171, 178,  829. 
Arran  (Charles  Bntler,  earl  of),  tL  193. 

289;  Tii.  804. 
Arras,  vi.  607. 

Arronches  (marqnes  de),  t.  €41,  891,  €3S« 
Arqnes-castle,  ii.  249. 
Artavelde  (Philip  von),  i.  388,  369. 
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.Aithar,  dake  of  BreUfne,  L  S84, 819, 

884—887. 
JLrthnr,  king,  his  iword,  i.  S98 
Aithar  of  Navure  (son  of  queen  Joanna), 

iL  64,  67,  68 ;  made  earl  of  Richmond, 

78,  88—83. 
jythnr,  prince  of  Wales,  son  of  Henry 

Til.,  IL  868,  497,428,  442—444, 460— 

476 
Arundel-eastlcL  189, 191—198, 198, 208 ; 

It.  484 — 466. 
Anmdel  (Anne,   ocrantess  of)t  wife   of 

Philip,  19th  earl,  ir.  488, 484, 486,  608. 
Amndel  (Charles),  iv.  482. 
Amndel  (Edmund  Fits-Alan,  8th  earl  of), 

L  816,  816. 
Anmdel  (Frederick  Henry  Howard,  2 1st 

earl),  v.  188. 
Amndel  (Henry  Fits-Alan,  18th  earl), 

ill.  487,  489,  487,  462,  468,  816,  817; 

It.  69,  78,  81,  88,  97,  98,  137,  148,  177, 

288,  291,  292,  296,  488. 
Arundel  (Henry,  8rd  lord),  of  Wardour, 

T.  444. 

Arandel  (John),  physician,  ii.  918. 

Jlmndel  (Philip  Howard,  19th  earl),  ill. 
671 ;  iT.  488,  484, 488 — 486,  604—606, 
609 ;  T.  184. 

Arandel  (Richard  Fits-Alan,  10th  earl), 
L  603.  608;  ii.  11,  18,  22,  70. 

Arundel  (sir  Matthew),  iv.  412,  418,  666. 

Arundel  (sir  Robert),  It.  412. 

Amndel  (sir  Thomas),  of  Wardour,  !▼. 
668,  666,  671. 

Amndd  (Thomas),  ii.  828;  Ui.  128. 

Arundel  (Thomas),  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, i.  612 ;  ii.  8,  9,  28,  61,  68. 

Arundel  (Thomas  Fiti-Alan,  11th  eari), 
U.  23,  70, 114. 

Arundel  (Thomas  Fits-Alan,  16th  earl), 
Ii.  833,  482. 

Arundel  (Thomas  Howard,  20th  earl),  r. 
184,  188,  276. 

Arundel  (WilUam  de  AlUni,  4th  eari  of), 
marries  AdcUda  of  Louvaine,  i.  189 — 
191 ;  his  battle  with  a  lion,  190 ;  death 
of  his  wiib  Adelida,  196;  mediates  be- 
tween Stephen  and  Henry  II.,  197, 381 ; 
builds  the  fortress  of  Castle  Rising.  886 ; 
buried  at  Wymondham-abbey,  197 ;  his 
children,  193, 198, 197. 

Aseham  (Roger),  ill.  204,  806,  807;  tr. 
28,  34,  80—83, 118, 114.  188 

Ascot,  Tiii.  428. 

Ashbumham  (lady),  daughter  of  the  duke 
of  Ormonde,  Till.  462. 

Ashby,  T.  302,  808. 

Ashby  (sir  John),  rii.  261,  291. 

Ashley  (Katharine),  queen  Elisabeth's 
governess,  ill.  378—278;  ir.  30,  38— 
81,  84—44,  118—118,  487,  468,  664, 
868 

Ashley  (sir  John),  husband  of  Katharine, 
It.  44,  48,  868. 


Ashridge,  Ui.  328,  881,  896,  476,  498  {  !▼. 

28,  29,  88,  89,  78,  74,  78,  79,  88. 
Ashton  (John),  executed,  vii.  816,  819, 

821,  899. 
Aske  (John),  poet,  quoted.  It.  878—880, 

888,  886. 
Aske  (Robert),  leader  of  th«  northern  in- 
surrection, ill.  190. 
Askew  (Anne),  IL  680;  UL  144, 178,  287 

—289,  414. 
Asloa,  T.  38. 
AssolveTille,  enTQ7l)roni  the  duke  of  Alra, 

It.  388,  384. 
Astel-grove,  iv.  338. 
Astell  (Kary),  her  protestant  nunnay^ 

▼iU.  333,  388. 
Astley  (Joan),  Henry  YI.'s  nurse,  ii.  147. 
Aston  (sir  Roger),  It.  763 ;  r.  102. 
Athelstane,  Idng,  the  proficiency  of  his 

sisters   in  spinning  and  embroidexy, 

i.  38. 
Atherstone,  iL  416.    Moor,  ii.  417. 
Athol  (John  Murray,  1st  duke),  vi.  472. 
Atkins  (Dr.),  physician,  r.  178. 
Atkins  (Samuel),  Pepys's  derk,  v.  634. 
Atkinson  (Mrs.)t  nurse  to  the  princeii 

Anne,  tU.  480 ;  riii.  82. 
Atterbnxy  (Francis),  bishop  of  Rochester, 

Tl.  688,  689  ;  Till.  832, 
Attkins  (sir  Robert),  recorder  of  Bristol 

T.  886. 
Attleborough,  t.  619. 
Auray,  ii.  80,  88. 
Aubigny,  in  France,  ▼.  897. 
Aubigny  (lord),  t.  811.  816,  882. 
Auckland-castle,  Durham,  1.  866. 
Audley  (Edmund),  bishop  of  Rochester, 

ii.  870. 
Audley  (John  Tonchet,  6th  lord),  ii.  328. 
Audley  (John  Touohet,  8th  lord),  ii.  668; 

ill.  8,  9,  38, 180. 
Andley  (Thomas),  of  Walden,  lord  chan- 

ceUor,  iii.  811. 
Audley-End,  in  Essex,  iL  486 ;  Ui.  438 ; 

T.  898,  606—608,  688;  ▼!.  87,  139. 
Angi,  castle  of,  L  26,  27. 
**  Aulularia  of  Plautus,**  a  play,  ir.  333. 
Aumoni^,  a  pouch,  or  purse,  L  185. 
Aurum  reginse, queen-gold,  i.  87, 39S.  316, 

878,  884,   890,  407,  877;    V.  868;  tL 

188. 
Anrerquerqae  (M.),  minister  to  William 

IIL,  rUl.  118. 
Arelras  (eonde  de),  at  Belem,  t.  694,  698 
Aveline,  countess  of  Lancaster,  i.  449. 
AveUne,  wife  of  Edmund,  earl  of  Lan- 
caster and  Derby,  1. 407. 
Aversberg  (count),  envoy,  riU.  18. 
Avignon,  L  846  ;  U.  68,  66;  vl.  681,  683, 

688,  688.  688. 
Avisa,  daughter  of  Robert  of  Gloucester, 

her  marriage  and  divotoe  ikom  king 

John,  L  883. 
Avon  river,  IL  808 ;  It.  878. 
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Awdley  (John),  the  blind  poet,  U.  949. 
Axtel  (oolonel),  ▼.  S66,  Se9— 871,  179, 

S88. 
Ayleshnij,  Iv.  30. 
Ayletbmy  (Franoes},  mother  of  Anne 

Hyde,  Tiii.  216. 
Aylesbury  (Robert  Bnioe,  let  eail),T.  669, 

670. 
Ayleebiuy  (sir  Thomas),  viiL  916. 
Aylmer  (Dr.),  It.  54. 
Aylmer  (John),  bishop  of  London,  br, 

440. 
Aymer,  or  Amerioos,  ooont  of  An^^onlfime, 

i.  880. 
Aymer  de  Yalenoe,  Uibop  of  Wlnehester, 

1.  885. 

Babington  (Anthony),  of  DethSck,  It.  809 

—508,511. 
Bacon  (Anthony),  Ir.  688,  642,  678. 
Baoon  (lord),  of  yemlam,  ir.  446,  447, 

592,  688,  692,  727, 788—788,  740,  741; 

T.  171,  172. 
Baoon  (Mrs.),  mother  of  lord  Baeon,  iii. 

488,  489, 459 ;  ir.  19. 
Baoon   (sir  Nioholas),  ilL  489;  ly.  148, 

959,  278,  296,  446. 
Baddow,  in  Essex,  ii.  867;  ilL  8. 
Badlesmere  (Bartholomew),  easteOan  of 

Leeds,  L  489.  490,  498. 
Badlesmere  (lady),  her  rebellion,  I.  489— 

491, 494. 
Bahouse-castle,  t.  81,  82. 
Baily,  queen  of  Scots*  eoorier,  !▼.  845. 
Bakeweil  (shr  John),  his  death,  i  476. 
Balcanres  (Colin,  earl  of)t  ▼!.  960,  286, 

987,  818,  856. 
Baldock  (Robert),  bishop  of  Norwich, 

L  514, 516. 
Baldock  (Robert),  reoorder  of  Tannonth, 

T.  609. 
Baldwin  EC.  of  Flander8,marries  Elstrith, 

i.  22  i  his  death,  179 ;  aUaded  to,  200, 

249. 
Baldwin  IT.,  earl  of  Flanders,  L  22. 
Baldwin  V.,  earl  of  Flanders,  aecoont  of, 

i.  22,  28 ;  aflfont  offered  to  his  daughter 

MatUda,  26 ;  his  death,  67;  notices  of, 

84,  48,  92. 
Baldwin  (count,  son  of  Baldwin  V.)  re- 

ftises  to  become  William's  ally,  in  his 

expedition  to  Bagiand,  L  42»  48. 
Baldwin  de  Lisle,  i.  407. 
Baldwin  de  BedTors,  earl  of  Doronshire, 

i.  205. 
Baldwin,  sod  of  Ung  Stephen,  L  909. 
Bale's  Centuries,  quoted,  iii.  180. 
BaUni^  (hotel  de  la),  r.  456. 
Ballol  (Edward),  \.  554. 
BaUol  (John),  Ung  of  Scotland,  L  888, 

869. 
Ballaoholls,  tU.  851. 
BaUard,  a  Catholic  priest,  ir.  502—505. 
Balmato,  t.  85. 


Baltic  T.  20. 

Baltinglas  (James  Eustace,  Srd  TfnOHBt), 

It.  475.  476. 
Bamborough-eastk,  L  558.  M6 :  fi.  956. 

266. 
Bangor,  Tlii.  886. 
Banister,  the  dnkn  of  Kccftlk:^  acrant. 

It.  848.  846. 
Bank  of  England,  TiiL  870,  871.  4«S. 
Banks  (John),  dramatist,  vIB.  4ML 
Bannockbum,  i.  484. 
Banqneting-house,   Whitehall,    riL  196, 

208,  212—215,  889.  848.869.  4M  ;  tC 

146,  204. 
Banqueting-hooae    at    Hampinn    Conl. 

▼iii.  40. 
Bantry-bay,  vi.  828 ;  tIL  9S5,  989. 
Barbcrini  (cardinal),  vL  85. 89,  4M. 
Barbican,  ir.  140. 
Barclay  (sir  George).  tL  S67 ;  ffi.  498; 

▼iii.  59. 
Bards  (Welsh),  i.  488.  484. 
Barenger  (sir  Ingram),  i.  899. 
Barfieur,  i.  884 ;  viL  872. 
Barham-downs,  L  988,  400 ;  IB.  49 ;  ▼. 

212. 
BariUcn  (Xons.),  French  amhawiailni.  ?. 

674,  675—678  ;  vl.  112,  159.  181,  918; 

▼ii.  88, 156,  296. 
Barker,  chaplain  to  Kathariiie  of  Amgoa, 

ii.  547. 
Barker  (Christopher),  printer,  hr.  874. 
Barker,  the  duke  of  Koifi>lk'n  aemnt 

!▼.  845,  846. 
Barking,  IL  157. 
Barm,  or  lap,  ii.  144. 
Barlow  (William),  suoeessirely  biahop  cf 

Chlcbester  and  Rochester,  Vt.  188,  TOC, 

749. 
Bamadiston  (Samnel)*  *  imudlieadv  ▼• 

266,  287. 
Bamard'8-inn,  iL  927. 
Bam>elm8  (the  dairy),  !▼.  899. 
Banes,  Yiii.  209. 
Barnes  (Dr.),  iii.  85,  €9,  T9.  878. 
Bameedale,  iii.  181. 
Bamet,  iL  944,  805,   848.  889.    Fldd. 

ii.  880.     Heatii,  ii.  242,  800.  878. 
Bamwall.  assassin,  ir.  803. 
Bamwood,  il.  887. 
Barow,  iL  684. 
Ban-  (le  duo),  i.  440,  480. 
Barr  (le  duo),  ii.177;  tL  889,871,874. 

576,  583,  584,  590,  594,  810,  811,  818, 

615,  618.  628,  898,  847,  881  ;  Tiil.  800, 

589. 
Barrett  (Hr.)  of  Lee,  Hi.  88. 
Barricades  (de  St.  Antoine),  tL  9. 
Barrow  (Dr.  Isaac),  ▼iii.  247. 
Barry  (Krs.),  actress,  ▼]!.  408. 
Barthe  ((George),  secretary  to  tho  daks  of 

Burgundy,  ii.  847. 
Barton  (EUzabeth),  oilie  holy  maid  of 

Kent,"  iL  545. 
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BArt(m  (sir  Andrew),  11.  ffOl ;  111.  161. 

Barwike  (Dorothy),  ill.  106, 107. 

Bftai  («ienr  Bostangi),  It.  708. 

**  Baailicon  Doran,"  by  JameB  I.,  y.  80, 
81. 

BasiloTiteh  (Iran)  the  ezar,  It.  467,  468. 

Basing  (oapt.  John),  lil.  436. 

Ba«ing-hoiifle,  UL  ft26 ;  It.  178, 766,  767  ; 
T.  118. 

Banet,  a  gambUog  game,  tU.  70 ;  Till. 
188. 

Basset  (Anne).  III.  18, 41,  48,  63,  68,  149. 

Basset,  his  supposed  attempt  to  assassinate 
queen  Elizabeth,  ir.  108. 

Basset  (Katharine),  fU.  68,  88,  84. 

Basket  (Mistress),  the  lace-woman,  y.  388. 

Basset  (Raonl),  fl.  69. 

Bassett  (Mr.),  UL  496,  610. 

Bassett  (Mrs.),  til.  496,  469,  610. 

Bassompierra  (mamhal  de),  y.  906, 
380—249. 

BaatiU,  It.  609  {  yi.  969  ;  Til.  997. 

Bates  (Dr.),  nonconformist,  yii.  300,  460. 

Bath,  Henry  I.  and  Matilda  spend  Easter 
there,  i.  149 ;  bnmt  by  rioters,  307 ; 
alluded  to,  ii.  801;  y.  168,  164,  166, 
160,  810,  811,  818.  666,  667,  638,  689; 
Tl.  139,  197,  300,  301,  308,  311,  313, 
283,  348 ;  yil.  184, 186, 186,  360,  887, 
889,368,876,  876,  877;  yiiL  43,  167, 
168,170,307,  911,  938,  968,811,817, 
818,  831,  880.  Abbey-house,  y.  666; 
vii.  170,  173.  877  ;  ytU.  818. 

Bath  and  Wells,  iy.  707. 

Bath  (John  Boorchier,  3nd  earl),  ill.  486. 

Bath-inn,  an  episcopal  palace,  iy.  80. 

Bathnnt  (Allen,  Ist  earl),  viii.  388,  643. 

Bathunt  (lady  Georglana),  yil.  66  ;  yiiL 
387,  338. 

Batharst  (Peter),  yiil.  63. 

Bathnrst  (sir  Benjamin),  yil.  66,  846,856, 
857,878;  yiii.  39,180,388. 

Batteley  (Dr.  John),  prebendary  of  Can- 
terbury, vil.  408. 

Batten  (admiral),  y.  398,  894. 

Hitrlf,  vi.  342. 

Battle-abbey,  founded  by  William  I.,  L 
69 ;  yiii.  848. 

Baudekins  first  worn  by  Heniy  IIL,I. 
8'Ji;  noticed,  m.  461. 

Bau^enei  coundl,  i.  361. 

Batigy,ii.  134,136. 

Bayeux  (cathedral  oO»  Inyentivy  of  Ita 
treasures,  i.  38. 

Bayeux  tapestry,  Matilda's  wonderM 
achieyemcnt,  L  38;  the  comet  of  1066 
delineated  in  it.  44  ;  also  the  disembar- 
kation of  the  Norman  fleet,  48 ;  and  the 
duke's  noble  larger,  69 ;  historical 
account  of,  64 — 66,  168. 

Baynard*s-ca«tle,  account  of.  1.  844;  U. 
447  ;  noticed. ii.  146,336,  813,  861.884, 
895,  400,  447,  466,  468 ;  liL  967,  994, 
871  ;  iy.  168. 


Baynham  (Mrs.),  mlftrasa  of  queen  Uaiy^ 

maids,  iii.  469. 
Baynton  (sir  Edward),  knight,  IL  680* 

678;  iii.  136,  140,  149,  884. 
Bayonne,  i.  981,  674. 
Bayswater,  yil.  987;  yllL  910.    Crayfih 

hUl,  yii.  388.    Boad,  yiii.  308. 
Baxyalen  (deur),  iL  49. 
Beachy-head,  yi.  898 1  ylL  940,  969.  966, 

969,  386,  806,  808. 
Beale,  clerk  of  the  eoonell,  iy.  649,  648. 
Beale  (sir  Robert),  iy.  618,  619. 
Beale  (Stephen),  a  Dane,  y.  99,  98. 
**  Bear  and  ragged  staflT,**  eari  of  War- 
wick's cognisance,  ii.  391,  878,  874. 
Bear-baiting,  iii.  666. 
Bear-garden,  Southwaik,y.  116. 
Beaton  (James),  archbishop  of  Olaegow* 

|y.  609. 
Beatrice,  daughter  of  Edwaid  I.,  i.  489. 
Beatrice,  daughter  of  Heniy  III.,  i.  870* 

891,  410. 
Beatrice  of  Proyenoe,  L  867 — 860,  886. 
Beatrice  (St.),  her  ominona  wmminga,yi  4. 
Beauchamp,  ii.  883. 
Beauchamp  (Edward  Seymour,  lord).  It 

686. 
Beauchamp  (Ellxabeth),  wUb  of  the  Ist 

lord  Latimer,  ill.  189. 
Beauchamp  family  hdd  the  extinot  oflloe 

of**  grand  pannetler,**  i.  68. 
Beauchamp  (ledy  Anne),  ooontew  of  War- 
wick, ii.  874^883. 
Beauchamp,  Klbworth  manor,  held  for 

the  serriee  as  **  grand  pannetier,"  i.  68. 
Beaudere,  origin  of  the  appellation,  1. 

96, 130.    See  Henry  I.  kktg  i^Et^fUmd, 
Beaufort  (Edmund),  brother  of  the  6th 

earl  of  Somerset,  11.  968. 
Beaufort  family,  origin  of;  IL  6. 
Beaufort  (Henry),  Mshop  of  Lincoln,  IL 

70, 110 ;  made  cardinal  and  translated 

to  Winchester,  99,  114,  189, 188, 166, 

170^179,  174, 181, 183,  187,  188, 190. 
Beaufort  (Henry  Sonierset,  Ist  duke),  yL 

167. 
Beaufort  (Henry  Somerset,  9nd  doke), 

yiii.  140,  896. 
Beaufort  (Joanna),  \L  189, 186, 146,  996, 

338. 
Beanlbrt  (Margaret),  heiress  of  Somerset, 

ii.  168,  864,  868.  886. 
Beaulien.  U.  638,  703  ;  ill.  877,  880,  881, 

883,  888—886,  840,  868,  860,  892,  396. 

406,409,438.   Abbey,  ii.  800.    Palace, 

y.  316.     Sanctuary,  11.  879,  880,  881. 
Beaulien,    Bfaiy  Beatrice's   surgeon,  yi. 

467,  479,  522,  564,  679. 
Beau-Monte  pals(be,  in  Oxford,  I.  964. 
Beaumanoir  (lord),  ii.  47 — 60. 
Beaumaris,  11.  147. 
Beaumont,  yl.  294,  395 ;  tUI.  909. 
Beaumont  (count  de),  French  ambasMi* 

dor,  iv.  764,  773,  774, 775 ;  y.  139. 
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Beaumont  (Franeii),  dramatlBt,  ▼.  264. 

Beaumont  (rir  Hugh),  i.  616. 

Beauraln,  Harold  II.  oonilned  In  a  priaon 

there,  i.  S7. 
Beauvais,  1.  497;  ▼.  464;  tL  298. 
Beanyillien  (Madame  de),  Ti.  601. 
Bee-abbey,  i.  268,  369. 
Bee  (Anthony  de),  bishop  of  Durham, 

i.  428,  442,  449,  494  ;  li.  606. 
Bcche  (If  icholas  de  la),  castellan  of  the 

Tower,  i.  668,  669. 
Beck  (M.),  chamberlain  to  prince  George 

of  HanoTer,  Yii.  78. 
Beeket  (Thomas  k),  his  grace-cup,  1.  268 ; 

11.  601 ;  made  chancellor  and  tutor  of 

the  royal  children,  i.  266 ;  contest  with 

Henry   n.,    266—268,  270,  271;  his 

violent  death,  271 ;  Henry's  penance  at 

his  tomb,  276,  276 ;  pilgrimages  to  his 

shrine,  276. 
Bedford,  ill.  446. 
Bedfordshire,  ii.  649. 
Bedford-street,  rii.  867. 
Bedford  (Francis  Russell,  2nd  earl).  It. 

70,  80,  228,  486. 
Bedford  (Jaquetta^  duchess  of),  mother 

of  Elizabeth  WoodviUe,  ii.  816,  816, 

828 — 827,  886,  889,  349,  861. 
Bedford  (Jasper  Tudor,  8rd  duke),  U.  482. 

See  16th  earl  of  Pembroke. 
Bedford  (John  Plantagenet,  Ist  duke), 

11.  89,  98,  112,  132,  188,  189.  141,  161. 
Bedford  (John  Knssell,  Ist  earl),iii.  7,19, 

102,  406,  515,  682  ;  iT.  82,  88,  261. 
Bedingfeld  (hon.  lady),  ▼!.  806. 
Bedingfeld  (sir  Edmund),  ii.  647,  660, 

662,  664.  666. 
Bedingfeld  (sir  Henry),  ill.  428,  480,  602; 

iv.  08— 108,  107,  146. 
Bedloe  (William),  conspirator,   ▼.  628, 

688.  684,  687,  640—644,  661. 
Bcgar-monastei7,  ii.  414. 
Beira,  v.  699. 


Belasyse  (John.  1st  lord),  t.  61S,  <S9; 

▼i.  286. 
Belem  (conde  de  ATeiras,at).  t.  694,696. 
Belem-monastery,  t.  701, 702. 
Belgium,  iv.  468. 
Belharen  (sir  John  Hamilton,  Sad  lord), 

vi.  488—486. 
BeU  (lord  chief-Justice),  iy.  4S5. 
Bell-tower,  ir.  76. 

*'  Bellanna,**  lyric  by  Ben  Jontoa,  t.  IZV 
Bellannin  (cardinal),  ri.  690. 
Bellasys  (Susanna  Aimine,  lady),  widow 

of  sir  Henry,  tL  14, 162,  217.  21S,  347. 
Belle-sauTage-inn,  iii.  489. 
Belli^yre  (French  ambassador),  t.  640. 
Belliivre    (M.    de    Pomponne     de).  It. 

614—616,  627,  628,  630 — 632. 
Bellingham  (Elisabeth),  iii.  181. 
Bellingham  (sir  Robert),  iii.  181. 
BcUings  (sir  Richard),  v.  662,  66a,  666, 

661,684. 
Bellmont-lodge,  It.  766. 
Bellomonte  (Henry,  eari  of  Leicester),  hb 

af&ay  with  William  Breteuil,  L  121. 
Bellwick-manor  presented  to  SL  Albaa')*- 

abbey,  i.  166. 
Belot  (Michael),  earl-boteler,  L  661. 
Bemposta,  v.  696,  700 — 702. 
Benbow  (admiral).  tIL  409. 
Benedict  (abbot),  i.  284. 
Benedict  (Pedro  de  Luna),  anti-pope,  B. 

66. 
Benodictine*s-church,  vilL  656. 
Benit-bridge,  vii.  286. 
Bennet  (sir  H.),afterwards  lord  Arlington, 

v.  646,  669.  694. 
Bonnet's  (St.)  college,  Cambridge.  iL  862. 
Bennet's  (St.)  gates.  It.  488.     HIU,  UL 

687. 
Bentlvoglio  (cardinal),  ▼.  120, 1 66. 
Bend  (cardinal  de).  tL  297. 
Berengaria,  daughter  of  Edward  I., 

489. 


Bebekoaria  of  Navarre,  queen-consort  of  Richard  I. 
parentage,  i.  294,  296. 

attracts  the  love  of  Richard  I.,  291,  292,  294—298. 
Joins  the  crusade,  298. 
marriage  at  Limoussa,  801,  802. 
returns  from  Syria  and  visits  Rome,  806 — 808. 
the  estrangement  of  her  conscnrt,  816,  317. 
reconciled,  818,  819. 

death  and  burial  of  her  husband,  820,  822. 
deaths  of  her  sister  Blanche  and  friend  Joanna,  821,  823. 
non-payment  of  her  dowry  by  king  John,  823—826. 
her  death,  burial,  and  tomb^  826,  827. 
portrait  described,  802. 


Berdey-street,  tU.  400. 

Berenger,  count  of  ProTen9e,  L  867-— 660, 

411. 
Berg,  iii.  88. 
Bergen,  v.  674. 
Berkeley,  viii.  19L     CasUe,  i.  626—626 ; 

It.  466. 


Berkeley-house,  FleeadlDy,  TiL  S6S,  877, 
878,  894,  896,  898,  899,  401,  402,  416, 
416,  424,  429  ;  vil.  894,  886,  486 — 189  ; 
Till.  6,6,  16,21.28,81,495. 

Berkeley-Harness,  in  Gloaccstersliire.  its 
church  granted  to  Reading  abbey, 
L  194. 
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Berkeley  (Heniy,  19th  lord),  ir.  4S6. 
Berkeley  (John,  Srd  lord)  of  Strsttoi,  tIL 

S6S,  894,  895. 
Berkeley  (lady),  CatlMrlne  Howard,  It. 

484. 
Berkeley  (Maiirloe  de,  11th  lord),  L  M4. 
Berkeley  (sir  Charles),  ▼.  486,  487—489, 

846. 
Berkeley  (tir  Manrioe),  UL  489. 
Berkeley  (sir  Richard),  ir.  788. 
Berkhamstead,  the  ooort  of  William  L 

at,  i.  59. 
Berkhamatead-oastle,  L  889,  847,  Ml| 

iL88. 
Berkshire,  111.  485 ;  !▼.  39. 
Berkshire  (Charles  Howaid,  tad   eail), 

Ti.  57. 
Berlin,  Tiii.  480. 
Bermondsey-abbey,  i.  100,  156 ;  IL  101, 

153,  154,  156.    ConTent,  ii.  368,  869; 

iy.  468. 
Bermondsey-palaoe,  i.  156. 
Bernard  (eapt),  tUI.  58. 
Bernard  (8t.),  his  severe  mle,  L  348{  hie 

emsade,  345,  346. 
Beniers  (John  Bonrchier,  Ist  lord),  ii.  847. 
Bemers  (John  Bonrohier,  3nd  lord),  liL 

804. 
Berri,  It.  455. 

Berri  (dao  de),  t1.  608—605,  619. 
Berry  (sir  John),  captahi  of  the  *  Glonoea- 

ter,'*  Ti.  188,  189,  141,  149. 
Bertha,  wife  of  Philippe  I.  of  France, 

i.  340. 
Bcrthoold,  a  batcher  of  Roaen,  escapes 

firom  the  wreck  of  the  "Blanche  Kef," 

1. 168. 
Bertie  (Peregrine),  Ttoe-chambetlain,  Till. 

184. 
Bertie  (Bichard),  iii.  191,  393, 196, 666. 
Bertin  (St.)  monastery,  L  180. 
Bertingborg,  ilL  88. 
Bertrand  de  Bom,  Tiscoimt  de  Hante- 

Ibrte,  i.  378,  379. 
Bertrand  de  Oordon  kills  Biohard  I., 

i.  830. 
Bertrand  de  Yerdim,  I.  804. 
Berwesh  (Henry),  bishop  of  Lincoln,  L  499. 
Berwick,  i.  4G6.  487,  488,  537,  558 ;  11. 

347,  358,  356 ;  iT.  308,  310,  469,  661, 

671 ;  T.  90—98  ;  Tl.  97,  98 ;  tU.  350. 
Berwick  (North)  chvrch,  t.  46,  48. 
Berwick  (James  Fitz-James,  duke  of),  t1. 

393,    397,    818,    868.    866,   877,   416, 

471 — i74,  484,  497,  498,  504,  505,  584, 

889,  617,  635,  637,  638,  648,  649. 
Bethel,  sheriif  of  London,  t.  655,  658. 
Bethone,  Ii.  371. 

Betterton  (Hr>.),  actress,  tU.  14, 15,  331. 
BcTerley,  t.  469. 
BcTerley,  shrine  of  St.  John  of,  I.  600 ; 

Ii.  186. 
BcTcrTaart  (lady  Charlotte),  tU.  857 ;  Till. 

166,  336. 


Bewdlcy,ili.  818 :  It.  39.    Chapel,  IL  474. 

Bexhill,  in  Sossez,  i.  878. 

Besant,  a  coin,  t.  133. 

Bicocket,  Henry  yi.*s  cap  of  state,  II.  368. 

Biddnlph  (Hr.),  accompanies  James  II.  In 

his  lUght,  Ti.  393. 
BIdloo  (Dr.),  physician  to  WllUam  HI., 

Tiii.  119, 190. 
Bigod  (Roger),  fimrth  earl  of  Norfolkt 

i.  899,  898. 
Bigorre  connty,  L  819. 
Bill  (Dr.),  Hi.  880. 
Bill  of  Rights,  Til.  196, 197. 
Bilson  (Thomas),  bishop  of  Wlncheitsrv 

T.  106. 
Bindon  (Thomas  Howaid,  1st  Tiscoont), 

It.  155. 
Bingham  (sir  Thomas),  tt.  383. 
Binning  (lord),  t.  183. 
Birch  (Dr.),  of  St.  James's-chnrch,  tII. 

97,   98,   133,  894,  400,  401;   TiiL  40, 

948. 
Birch  (Mr.),  of  the  British  Mnseom,  tL 

60. 
Bird-cage-walk,  tU.  389,  889. 
Bird  (Francis),  his  statne  of  Qoeen  Anne, 

TiU.  818,  819,  498. 
Bird   (William),  moskal  composer,  It. 

768. 
Blrkingham,  II.  104. 
Biron  (dac  de),  It.  766—769. 
Bisham,  ill.  89. 
Bishop    (Matthew),    the    disappointed 

loyalist.  Til.  431. 
Bishop's-bridge,  It.  488. 
BUbopsgate-street,  It.  809.     St.  Hary^ 

Hospital,  11.  480. 
Bishops,  quarrel  between  Henry  I.  and 

Anselm  on  their  nomination,  i.  188. 
Blase  (Philip),  snccesslTely  bishop  of  St. 

DaTid'B  and  Hereford.  Tiii.  165. 
Bisse  (reT.  Mr.),his  pnnishment.Tiii.  865. 
Bisset  (Margaret),   maid  of  honoor,  i. 

868. 
Black  Book,  or  the  hoosehold  book  of 

Edward  IT.,  i.  87. 
Blackbume   (Lancelot),    arehUshop    of 

York,  Tiii.  347. 
BlacklHars,  il.  806  ;  ill.  91 ;  It.  734  ;  tII. 

460;  Till.  870.    Church,  iii.  179,  185. 

Palace,  1.  54;   tt.  580;    iii.  871,  879. 

Stairs,  II.  584. 
Black-friars,  the  church  of  the,  1.  445, 

533.  528. 
Black-gnard,  senrants  not  in  liTcry,  IL 

337 ;  It.  484. 
Black-heath,  11.  71,  148,  184,  197,  198, 

441;  iU.  47,  51,  54 1  Tl.  185. 
Black-hill,  U.  368. 

Blacklow-hUl,  near  Warwick,  L  483. 
Blaokmore  (sir  Richard),  the  poetaster 

physician.  Till.  131. 
**  Blackness,**  masqoe  by  Ben  Jonson,T. 

119,  ISO. 
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BUckwiai,  T.  280,  2(5. 
Black-water-river,  Ui.  405. 
BUden-bridge,  iv.  lOS. 
BlMggfi  (gir  George),  iii.  288—940. 
Blague  (Henriette),  maid  of  bonoBr,  ▼& 

14, 16. 
BlainviUe(eoiint  de),I^reiicfa  ambMsador, 

r.  234,  280. 
Blalce  (David),  miniatar  ckf  St  AndrewH, 

ir.  668 — 670 ;  ▼.  68. 
Blakelej  (Mr.),  ot  Norwich,  I.  862. 
Blanch  ChapelUm  [BUnd-ohapel-aMiit], 

iv.  140. 
Blanche,  oouUcaa  of  Armagnafi*  iL  70, 

76,  81,  102. 
Blanche,  danghter  of  Edward  L,  t  489. 
Blanche,  dncheM  of  Bretagne,  i.  410. 
Blanche-flower,  It.  480. 
Blanche,  heiress  of  Lanoaater,  1, 888, 888. 
Blanche  la  Belle,  duchess  of  Anstri*,  L 

468,  461. 
**  Blanche  Nef,"  a  Nonnan  TesNl,  wrecked, 

i.  162—166,  202. 
Blanche  of  Ai\}oa,  ii.  806. 
Blanche  of  Castile,  i.  648. 
Blanche  of  the  Tower,  danghter  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  i.  676. 
Blanche,  prineeaa  of  Nararre,  L  822,  829. 
Blanche,  qoeen-dowager  of  Navarre,  i. 

464,  456,  478. 
Blandel-bridge,  Ui.  268. 
Blandford  (Walter),  bishop  of  Orford, 

V.  604,  606 ;  vU.  8. 
Blankenborg,  battle  off;  L  667. 
Blantyre  (Alexander  Stnart,  4th  lord), 

V.  686. 
Blantyre   (Walter  Stuart,  1st  lord),  v. 

666. 
Blathwayte  (Mr.),  aeoretaiy  of  William 

IIL,  vlU.  97. 
Blehi-castle,  ii.  68. 

Blenheim-housei  viiL  288—286, 424,  438. 
Blenheim  victoiy,  rilL  228—236,  898, 

486,  491,  650. 
Blesensis  (Petms),  noticed,  L  268,  291, 

810—818. 
Bletchingly,  ilL  89,  90, 91. 
Bletsoe,  v.  188. 
Bletsoe  (Oliver  St.  John,  1st  lord),  iv. 

165. 
Blickling,  iL  664,  666,  866,   684,   678, 

708  ;  iii.  160  ;  iv.  659 ;  v.  618. 
Blois,  i  262. 
Blois-abber,  ii.  41.    C^astle,  ii.  89,  60;  v. 

188, 192.    Castle-gardens,  iv.  868, 866. 
Blondel,  a  troubadour  knight,  i.  809. 
Blood-money  flrst  offered,  vii.  888,  391. 
Bloodj-bridge,  ilL  268.    Tower,  ii.  884. 
Bloomabury.  viil.  82.    Market,  viiL  287. 
Blore>heath,  iL  228,  229. 
Bkmnt  (air  Christopher),  It.  488,  889, 

717,742,745.749. 
Blne-boar-lnn.  Leicester,  ii.  417. 
Blue  Thong,  the  knights  of,  L  29% 


Blunt  (sir  Thomas),  L  ilO. 

Boar-pies  sent  fhim  tho  Hagae,  iv.  681, 

662. 
Bochcr  (Joan),  HL  406. 
Booonnock-down,  y.  858. 
Bodldaa-library.  Ozfiord,  It.  108,  m, 
Bodley  (sir  Thomas),  iv.  679. 
Boethins  on  the  **  Consolations  of  Fkila- 

sophy  ,**  translated  by  EHaahfth,  iv.  641. 
Bohemia,  i.  691,  892 ;  T.  61. 
BohoB  (Hnmplir^  dc),  4tlL  aail  of  Hsm- 

ford,  L  461,  684. 
Bohnn  (John),  8th  eail  oC  BtentatA  and 

Essex,  i.  647. 
Bohun  (Mary  de),  lit  wli»  of  Henry  IT.. 

IL  89, 60, 109. 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  vi.  826,  saO,  89S. 
Bois  de  Ylneennes,  if.  141. 
Boisrise,  French  ambassador,  iv.  7SS— 728^ 
Bokamahard^nonastery,  iL  179. 
Boleslans,  duke  of  FOmeranIa,  L  Ml. 
Boleyn  ((Seoifrey).  il.  688. 
Boleyn  ((Seorge),  il.  872,  69*. 
Boleyn  (Qnaitkr  de),  tho  anoeator  tf 

Anne  Boleyn,  iL  671. 
Boleyn  (lady),  with  oT  air  Edwavd,  & 

670.  671,  674,  684. 
Boleyn  (Mary),  U.  612,  619,  820,  866, 

678,  676,  678,  686,  898,  699,  64g,  849; 

iv.  842. 
Boleyn  (air  Edward),  IL  878. 
Boleyn  (sir  Francis),  iL  866. 
Bol^  (dr  (Sodfrey),  aaayor  of  liOttdaa, 

iL  226. 
Boleyn  (sir  Thomas),  IL  808, 804.  SmUk 

rtirf  qT  ITitf iWnr 
Boleyn  (sir  William),  iL  864. 
Boleyn  (Thomas),  of  Salle,  iL  5ga. 
Bolingbroke  (Henry  St.  John,   lat  vfi- 

eonnt),  vl.  664, 666,  669,  617,  618,  627, 

640,  646—648;  vilL  409,426,  489,  478, 

486,  488,  497,  616.  618,  819,  626. 
Bologna,  il.  620 ;  vL  4. 
Bolsover,  v.  264,  266. 
Bolton-eaatle,  Iv.  274,  984,  986.     HaD, 

ii.  288. 
Bolton  (Charles  Faalet,  lat  dnka),  vfl. 

261,  270,  271,  818. 
Bombay,  v.  486,  491, 492. 
Bon,  viii.  188. 
Bona  of  Savoy,  iL  296. 
Bond  (sir  Thomas),  t.  446. 
Boniface,  archhisliq»  of  CaBtcrboy,  L 

869,  871,  882. 
Boniface  IX.  pope,  ii.  66,  66. 
Bonner  (Edmmid),  bishop  of  LondoB,  IL 

609;  iii.  621,  648,  644;  iv.  110,  188, 

139, 160,  161. 
Bonnes  Nonvelles  oonvcnt,  L  268. 
Bonrepaax,  French  envoy,  vL  201, 208, 

288. 
Bonville  (William,  lord),  0.  248. 
Booth  (Mr.)  engaged  fat  the  cfaevalkr  8L 

(veofge,  vi.  642. 
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Boord  (Madam*  de>,  ▼.  600. 

Bore  (John),  harp*maker,  ii.  ISO. 

Boronghbridge,  1.  462. 

Borough  (Eklward,  9nd  lord),  Imtband  of 

Katharine  Pair,  lii.  IM. 
Borough  (Henrjr),  aeoond  son  of  Edward, 

lord  Borough,  flU.  184, 186. 
Borough  (Thomas,  Ist  lord),  of  Oainaho- 

rough,  lU.  184, 186. 
Boroogh  (Thomai,  Srd  lord),  U.  649 ;  lit 

18fi. 
Boacawen  (Peter),  tUI.  51 — 58,  Tl. 
Boaeobel,iii.  4S5:  tIU.  119,  396,  397. 
Boeeaet  (Jacqnea  Benigne),  t.  487^-478. 
Boswell  (John),  of  Balmato,  ▼.  85. 
Bo0worth,  11.  886,  866, 877.  405,  418,  419. 

420;  tti.  99 ;  ▼.  448.     Fight,  U.  417. 
Boteler  (dame  Alice),  Henry  YL'i  gOTer- 

neu,  ii.  147, 151. 
Bothmar,  the   Haaoreriaa  nlniiter,  tL 

61S. 
Sothwen-brigg,  ritt.  161. 
Bothwell  (Francis  Stuart,  earl  oOi  !▼•  655 1 

T.  38—27,  48,  44,  49 — 55. 
Bothwell  (James  Hepbom,  4th  eari),  tt. 

265,366;  T.  15,48. 
Botton  (Ralf),  a  London  merchant,  1. 494. 
BouHen  (mar^schal),  ▼!.  501. 
Bouillon  (mademoiselle  de),  vi.  158—160. 
Boulogne,  i.  207 ;  tt.  19,  84,  85,  60,  148, 

370,486,510,  511,  569,  637,  639;  ill. 

317,  331 ;  iT.  84,  405;  t.  309;  Ti.  375, 

976,  377,  378,  398,  867,  868;   Til.  5; 

Till.  492. 
Bourbon-baths,  y.  816, 819, 831,  834, 837, 

400,  456.  458—460,  556.  556,  661 ;  tL 

398 — 108 ;  tU.  86 ;  Tlii.  305. 
Bourehain,  viil.  419. 
Bonrehier  (cardinal),  Ii.  433. 
Bonrchler  (lady  Anne),  hdrsss  cf  Essex, 

Ui.  377. 
Bourofaier  (Thomas),  arehbidiop  of  Cantar- 

bury,  ii.  325,  285, 859. 
Boordaloue  (P^),  on  theatrical  amns»- 

mcnts,  ▼!.  554. 
Bourdeanx,  i.  340—344,  988,  957,  370, 

374,  384,  881,  833,  353,  870,  885,  886, 

419,  430,  436,  480;  ii.  31.  353;  T.  191. 
Boorges,  tournament  at,  i.  190. 
Bovna  (Mr.),  seetetary  to  Mary  L,  tr. 

80. 
Boune  (the).  It.  808, 810. 
Bow-bridge  erected,  i.  185. 
Bowes  (Bobert),  ambassaikir  to  Sootlaad, 

T.  88. 
Bowea  (dr  Bobert),  HI.  181. 
Bowyer,  gentleman  of  bladL  rod.  It.  989, 

340. 
Bowyer-tower,  ii.  851. 
Boxgrore,  near  Arundel,  1. 197. 
Boy-biahop,  notices  of,  i.  460. 
Boyers  (Johan),  confessor  to  Katharine 

ofValois,  ii.  188. 
B<qrle  (Mr.),  secretary  of  state,  TilL  896 


Boyne,  r.  690;  tL  838,  836,  851 1  rii.  363 

—366, 367, 374,  378,  379, 388, 390,  391, 

398,  396,  397,  817. 
Boynton-hall,  IL  514;  ▼.  394 — 396. 
Boynton  (Mrs.),  maid  of  honour,  y.  570. 
Brabant,  i.  844 ;  tv.  460. 
Brabant  (John,  the  Snd  duke  of),  L  440. 
Bracewell,  il.  388. 
Bracton  (air  John),  II.  568. 
Bradbuiy^  meeting-houae  destroyed,  tUL 

870. 
Braddyll  (colonel),  of  Gonlshaad-priory, 

▼ii.  381. 
Bradfiird  (John),  martyr,  IH.  551. 
Bradgate,  ii.  819,  831,  824 ;  iii.  386,  407. 
Bradshawe  (John),  seigeant-«t-law,  y.  866, 

867—870. 
Brah6  (Stene),  Danish  ambaandor,  y.  88. 
Brah6  (Tycho),  astronomer,  y.  84. 
Brakenash,  iy.  480. 
Brakenbury  (sir  Bobert),  keeper  of  the 

Tower,  Ii.  868. 
Brakes,  an  Instrument  of  tortoreb  lit  155. 
Bramber,  in  Sussex.  L  889. 
Brsmpfleld,  yi.  191. 
Bramston  (air  John),  his  antoUograpby, 

Ti.  179. 
Brandaris,  y.  §79. 
Brandenbuigh,  ri.  441;   yiL  819;  yiU. 

101. 
Brandon  (Gnigoty),  exeentkmeri  y.  879, 

881. 
Brandon  (81),  his  wondroos  yoyage^  L 

188,  189. 
Brantle,  or  brawl,  a  danee,  y.  547,  589. 
Brantomcor  Peter  de  BourdeiIles,iy.  308, 

909. 
Brawl,  an  aadent  danoe,  Iy.  696 ;  y.  547, 

589. 
Braybrooke  (Blehaid.  8rd  lord),  yii.  869. 
Braye  (John,  9nd  lord),  UL  568,  564. 
Braye  (lady  Anne),  daughter  of  Fraads, 

eari  of  Shrewsbury,  ill.  568,  564. 
Braye  (air  Reginald),  11.  407, 455,  471. 
Bray-snrwSelne,  U.  180. 
Braxlls,  y.  485,  534. 
Breadalbane  (sir  John  CampbcU,  Ist  earl), 

yii.  355,  371,  398,  80S,  804. 
Breda,  ▼.  488. 
Breknoke  Compittas,qDOtod,IL  17T--180, 

188,  188. 
Brentford,  ill.  489;  ylL  859;   yllL  98. 

Road,  yiii.  908. 
Brentwood,  y.  160  $  yi  190, 191. 
Brereton  (Henry),  his  aong  of  the  Lady 

Besay,  U.  401,  408 — 107. 
Brereton  (sir  WiUiam),  tt.  666,  677, 681, 

688. 
Brest,  iy.  633 ;  y.  470 ;  yl.  975,  818,  899, 

334,  856  ;  yll.  840,  499,  494 ;  yiU.  479. 

Castle,  ii.  58. 
BrcUgne,i.  969,  988;  il.  44,  45,  49,  59, 

58,  55,  59,  60,  61,  68,  64,  65,  68—7'^ 

74—76,  80—88,93, 101,864,411—4] 
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416,  4S0,  498 ;  It.  617;  y.  S16 ;  Ti  818, 
6S4 
Bretenil-castle,  i.  97 ;  tt.  48 ;  tI.  297,  688, 

638,  684. 
Breteiiil  (William),  adTocates  Bobert  of 
Nonnandy'fl  right  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, L  134, 126. 
Breton-town,  yil.  409. 
Brett  (captain),  iii.  479. 
Brez^  (Pierre),  leneflchal  of  Kormandj, 
il.  288— 267,  268— 268,  271,  278,  274, 
276,  278,  286. 
Bridewell,  ii.  628,  639,  684—686;  It.  251. 
Bridges  (Mrs.),  maid  of  honour.  It.  679, 

692. 
Bridges  (fir  John),  afterwards  lord  Chan- 

dos,  iii.  601 ;  It.  61,  86,  94,  98. 
Bridget,  daughter  of  Edward  lY.,  a  nmi 

at  Dartford,  ii.  868.  871, 466. 
Bridgewater  (Anne  Howard,  ooontess  oO* 

Iii.  169,  161, 162. 
Bridgewater  (John  Egerton,  3nd  earl), 

vi.  174. 
Briggs  (Thornton),  y.  296. 
Brihtric  Meaw,  a  Saxon  nobleman,  re- 
Aises  to  marry  Matilda  of  Flanders,  i. 
23,  34;  her  subsequent  rcrenge  for  the 
slight,  58;  his  cruel  death,  68,  91 ;  no- 
ticed, 162. 
Brill,  iv.  679 ;  yii.  161,  162,  190—192. 
Brinon  (madame  de),  vi.  871, 
Bristol,  duke  Bobert  of  Gloucester  burned 
at,i.  226;  marriage  of  the  duke  of  Barr 
and  the  princess  royal  at,  460 ;  besieged 
by  Isabella  of  France,  616;    alluded 
to,  ii.  15,  22,   24,  109,  222,  801;   iv. 
407;  y.  168,  165,  166,  811,  556,  667, 
623,  624 ;  vl.  201,  2T9,  622 ;  tU.  467  ; 
yiii.  168—172.  AU  Salnto'-ehurch,yili. 
172.  Bridge-end,  yiii.  170.  Oom-street, 
vill.  168.    Exchange.  ?iii.  168.   Klng's- 
road,  Til.  818.  Market,  yiii.  172.  White 
Lion,  yiii.  169.    8t.  John  Baptist*B-col- 
lege,  ii.  660. 
Bristol-castle,  i.  198,  209,  211,  228,  886, 

898,  899,  616. 
Bristol-cathedral,  1.  676, 602 ;  y.  164. 
Bristol  (George  Dlgby,  3nd  earl),  y.  487, 

488,  560,  683. 
Bristol  (John  Dlgby,  1st  eari),  y.  282. 
Bristol  (John  Henrey,  1st  earl),  viil.  186, 

187. 
British  channels,  Tii.  818. 
^tish  islands,  ii.  149 ;  y.  406 ;  yii.  886 ; 

yiii.  428. 
Brittany,  vi.  825. 
Broadway-hills,  y.  868. 
Broc,  ii.  60. 
Brocardo,  iy.  262. 

Brocart  (Petroncl),  a  sorcerer,  ii.  98,  94. 
Broderick  (sir  Allen),  v.  628,  629. 
Broke  (lord),  royal  steward,  U.  44>2. 
Broke  (sir  Richard),  iii.  Ase.    ' 
Bromeham,  iy.  39. 


Bromiield,  the  qvaker,  yirits  Maxy  Bea- 
trice, yi.  688,  609.  610. 
Bromley  (Jndge),  iii.  607, 608. 
Bromley  (sir  Thomas),  iy.  687. 
Bromley  (William),  seeretaiy  of  staAc^viiL 

499. 
Brompton-^Mvk,  yiH.  209. 
Brooke  (George),  executed,  y.  112. 
Brotherton,  in  Yorkshire,  L  459,  488. 
Bronghton  (Katharine),  ill.  106. 
Broughton  (sir  J<rim),  iii.  106. 
Brounker  (sir  William,  2nd  lord),  y.  UI. 
Brown  (sir  Thomas),  knighted,  y.  614. 
Brown  (sir  William),  depaty-gorenor  of 

Flushing,  Iy.  760—768. 
Browne  (Edward),  of  Caistor,  ir.  659. 
Browne  (lady),  **  the  iUr  Geraldine,-*  ir. 

88. 
Browne  (sir  Anthony),  ifL  19,  43,46,60. 
68, 186,  876,  880,  406,  430,  447  ;  iy.  19, 
621. 
Browne  (shr  Edward),  iii.  898. 
Browne  (sir  Bichard),  of  8aye8*-coiitt,  T. 

170,  171,  410,  418,  417,  600. 
Browne  (sir  Weston),  Iii.  808. 
Brownists,  a  sect,  yii.  78. 
Broxholme,  yii.  162. 
Bruce  (Dayid  IL),  king  of  Scotland,  L 

627,  542. 
Bruce  (king  Bobert),  1. 118. 468,  484,487, 

488,  646. 
Bruce  (Bobert),  presbytcriaa  minister,  y. 

86,  88,  88. 
Bruen  (Dr.),  phjrsldan,  iy.  781. 
Bruges,  L  24;  ii.  268,  270,  271,  281,  382, 

284;  iii.  88, 40,  807. 
Brussels,  i.  694;  iiL  562,  688;  iy.  99,115; 
y.  421,  427,  649;    yi.  86-88,  198;  Til 
66—67,  86,  98;  yiiL  101,  806,  442. 
Bryan  (Margaret,  lady),  iU.  26,  808.  808* 

888,  864 ;  iy.  6 — 10. 
Bryan  (sir  Franda),  fi.  696, 611 ;  IiL  19, 

40,69,68,267,866. 
Bryan  (sir  Thomas),  iO.  808 ;  iy.  5,  6. 
Buccleugh  (sir  Walter  Seott,  Ist  lord), 

iy.  670, 671. 
Bucban  (John  Stewart,  earl  of).  U<  185. 
Buchanan  (George),  preceptor  to  Jamea 

VI.,  y.  9—11. 
Bnchenrille,  enyoy  fkom  the  doke  <^ 

Jou,  iy.  428. 
Buchon  (M.),  editor  of  the  woriaof 

tellian,  ii.  282. 
Bucke  (sir  John),  ii.  877. 
Buckenham  in  Norfolk,  seat  of  wnUam 
de  Albini,  L  189;   its  feudal   caaUe 
built,  196, 196. 
Buckerel  (Andrew),  the  pepperer,  i.  86S, 

864. 
Bnckhurst  (Thomas  Saekrille,  lord),  Iy. 
820,  824.  326,  487,  618,  619,  664,  627, 
681 ;  m^de  lord  treasurer.  697,  748. 
Buckingham,  iii.  131. 
Buckinghamshire,  iii.  484,  486. 
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BwUnghun  (Edward  Staibrd,  Srd  duke). 

ii.  471,  591. 
BneklDgham  (0«org«  TlUian,  Isl  duke), 

r.  162— 16ft,  19t.   198.  206,  909,  931, 

939,  239—398, 989,  944,  947. 
BnekinghuB  (G«org«  VilUen,  9nd  duke), 

T.  557.  587,  690,  594,  646. 
Backingham  (Heiirx  StiUlbrd,  9iid  doke), 

U.  883,  884,  847,  855, 864,  889.  895. 
Bookingham    (HumplirQy    Flantagenet, 

earl  of),  Ii.  6. 
Bncklngham    (Hnmphnf    Stallbrd,    Irt 

dake).ii.  198,  918,988. 
Bnekingham  (Joha  SbeiBeld,  Ifl  duke), 

tL  109.  549;   TlL  916t  TlU.  199,  997, 

895,  896,  416 — 118,  424,  590.  838. 
BnekiBgham  (Katharine, eountew  of).  Aee 

Xatkerine  WooMOe, 
Bnda,  ▼.  573. 
Bagden-palaoe,  U.  848— «47,  669;  iJL  96, 

836,  883. 
Bakerel  (Walter),  i.  879. 
BulgiievUle.U.  164, 166. 
Balkelcy  ((>>loael),  hia  death,  tI.  494. 
Bnlkelej  (lady  Sophia),  lifter  of  fo  MZ0 

StuaH^  vi.  810,  839,  880,  478,  494,  500, 

655.  593,  600—809,611,  680 — 683,  686 

—651. 
Bnlkeley  (Mr.),  ion  of  lady  Sophia,  tL 

643,  649. 
Bttlkeley  (dr  Slehard),  ir.  689. 
Balkelcy  (sir  Riehard),  tUI.  978. 
Bull  (George),  bishop  of  St.  David*!,  ««Oii 

the  gift  of  healing  by  the  royal  toQch," 

Till.  908,  904. 
BuIIeyne  (sir  Edward),  knight,  !▼.  669. 
BvUeyae  (sir  William}  of  Bliekllng,  tr. 

689 
BoUy-hiU,  It.  898. 

Bttlmcr  (Joan),  UL 119, 118, 188, 169. 
Buhner  (lady),  bunt,  iU.  866. 
Bolstrode  (Biehard),  aaitcr  of  the  rereli, 

ii.  907. 
Barehet  (Peter),  a  fhnatie,  ir.  899, 400. 
Borford  (sir  SioMO),  i.  684. 
Bofgartius,  vloe-chamberiaia  of  Saxony, 

ill.  867. 
Bargees   (Dr.),    his    maeting-hoae   de- 
molished, TiiL  870. 
Bargh  (Elisabeth  de),  daughter  of  the 

eari  of  Ulster,  i.  676, 689, 688. 
Burgh-oo-Sands,  i.  466. 
Bnighenh  (Bartholomew  de,  8rd  baiOB), 

I.  546,  549. 
Ilurgherih  (Robert  de),  i.  688. 
llurgoe.  capital  of  old  Castile,  i.  419,  490. 
Burgundy,  U.  178, 176,971,  976. 
Barltfigh  (lady),  !▼.  19. 
BnrIe!gh-house,  IU.  576,677. 
Burleigh  ( William  CeeU,  lstlord),iU.  496, 

486,  489,  459,  688,  686 {  iv.  53,  58,  60, 

133,  139,  151,  164,  173—174,  190.  308, 

291.  334.  383,988—343,  348—351,357 

—359,  363,  364, 976,  811, 838,338,881, 


883,  341,  849,846—858, 869,  876—879, 

885,  886,  899,  470,  471,  489,  490,  495,  * 

499,518,641 — 648,  548 — 551,  570,  598, 

613,  618,  619,  686,  674,  675,  677,  678, 

685,  698,  696,  697. 
Burleigh  (Thomas  Cedl,  9nd  lord),  It.  118, 

745. 
Burley  (sir  Simon),  i.  699,  698,  509,  609. 
Burlington,  t.  998,  994,  997,  998,  806, 

816. 
Burlington-bay,  y.  999,  998.     Quay,  r. 

393. 
Barlington-«treet,r.  998. 
Bumell  (Robert),  secretary  to  Edward  L« 

L483. 
Bumet  (<341bert),  bishop  of  Salisbury,  r. 

687— 689 1    Ti.  65— 67, 189,  156.  181— 

168,  990,  991,  985,  945,  948,  448;   Til. 

104—108, 154,  155,  167,  158,  160.  188, 

194,  196,  908,  910,  989—343,  378,  834, 

836,  839,  880,  888,  853—854,  41 1,  484 

—486,  489,  441,   446,  447,  460—464, 

466;   viii.  46,  67—69,  80,  85,  136,  197, 

ISO,  933,  870,  891,  899. 
Bumet  (Thomas),  son  of  the  bishop,  Till. 

468. 
Bnmham,  It.  996. 
Burnt-heath,  ii.  909,  980. 
Burnt-island,  ▼!.  117, 118. 
Bury    St  Edmund's-monastery,  i.  988, 

997,998,  814,  816,  816;    ii.  188,  189, 

196;  ill.  495,  497;  iT.  117;  T.194. 
Busao,  half-brother  of  Robert,  count  of 

£u,  L  97,  38. 
Bushel  (Brown),  r.  800. 
Bushel  (sir  Edward),  Ui.  996,  996;  r. 

189. 
Bashey-park,r.  169;  tUI.  40, 118, 119. 
Buss,  or  Butt  (Bfrs.),  nurse  of  the  princess 

Anne,  tU.  178,  400;  rUi.  97,  899. 
Buss,  the  duke  of  Monmonth'a  cook,  r. 

646,  647. 
Butler  (lady  Eleanor).  Ii.  898,  869. 
Butler  (Margaret),  wifb  of  sir  WilUaa 

Boleyn,  il.  564. 
Butler  (»lr  llers),  ii.  575,  578. 
Butler  (Thomas),  lord  of  Sudely,  ii.  869. 
Butler  (Thomas),  7th  earl  of  Ormonde, 

ii.  664. 
Button,  a  Jacobite  ona  described,  yi.  888. 
BattoQ  (William),  bishop  of  Bath,  i.  419. 
BntU  (Dr.),  physician  to  Heniy  VllL, 

11.  699,  600,  616, 616  ;  ill.  873. 
Buxton,  It.  408. 
BuseuTal  (M.  de),  French  ambanador,iT. 

637,  638. 
Byfield-park,y.  166. 
Bygrames-lane,  Ii.  668. 
Byng  (sir  George),  ri.  490,  499,  498,  697 ; 

Till.  804,  805. 

Cabal,  secret  coaneil  of  Charles  II.,  r.  61 9. 
Cabot  (Sebastian),  ii.  614;  ill.  669;  vllL 

402, 
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Ctdaval  (dvke  de),  y.  69«,  $99. 

Cade  (Jack),  hia  rebellion.  U.  197—199. 

Cadiz,  iv.  566,  644,  676,  676,  677,  66S; 
Tli.  424. 

CaerDarvon,  ii.  15,  467. 

Caeniarvon-«a8tle,  i.  485^497. 

CaernaiTon  (Charlea  Donner,  Snd  evl), 
▼iU.  15. 

CaeD,  Ti.  888. 

Cahow,  battle  at,  i.  426. 

Caistor,  iv.  659. 

Caiiu  (Dr.).  of  Cambridge,  ir.  9S4. 

Calais  besieged  by  Edward  IIL,i.  567— 
576;  loet  to  EnglaDd,  ill.  578;  repre- 
sented in  the  English  parliament,  ib.; 
ir.  162, 169,  170,  648. 

Calais,  U.  6,  9,  24,  88,  84,  189,  148,  196, 
S16,  224—226,  980,  281,  288,  252,  258, 
869,  270,  281,  291,  806,  820,  828,  874, 
876,  877,  442,  508,  606,  512,  518,  627, 
629,  680,  681,  692;  Ui.  81,  82,  37—42, 
45.  49,  62,  88,  104.  105,  151,  169,  216, 
817,  865,869,  870.  668,  572,  578—580  ; 
It.  159,  162,  169.  208,  864,  880,  476, 
647—649,  752,  754,  756  (  ▼.  209,  947, 
848,  482,  488,  454, 457,  654  ;  t1.  45,58, 
86,  278,  275—277,  866,  868,  492,  588 ; 
▼ii.  5 ;  Tiii.  492.   Lady-cbureh,  ii.  876. 

Calamy  (Edmund),  ir.  141 ;  ivitneasea  the 
proclamation  cf  Janca  II.,  tI.  156; 
noticed.  188;  tUI.  278,274. 

Calash,  an  open  carclage,  tat  naed,  ▼. 
564. 

Calder  (capt.),  ezeented,  t.  9. 

Cales-hiU.  ▼.  297. 

Calibum,  the  sword  of  Arthnr,  i.  296. 

"Calisto,**  a  masqne,  ▼.  628;  rii.  14. 

Caliztns  II.,  papa,  L  178;  hia  death, 
181. 

CaUowden,  It.  486. 

Calthorpe  (sir  Thomas),  it  678. 

Calton  (Mr.),  tL  89. 

Calverley  (John),  i.  608. 

Calrerlejr  (sir  John),  ill.  525. 

Camaret,  ii.  70.  Baj,  tU.  428 ;  vlii.  14, 
885. 

Cambrajr,  It.  456. 

Cambrenis,  treaty  of.  It.  162, 166, 169. 

Cambridge,  ii.  885,  886, 626 .  lii.  425. 497, 
487,  489,  454,  545;  lv.610(  Y.IOS;  ▼!. 
66,  110,  654 1  vU.  56,  888,  488;  rlil. 
287. 

Cambridge-anirertlty,  Henry  I.  sopposed 
to  have  been  edncated  here,!.  120 ;  pre- 
sented ftom  sequestration  by  Katharine 
Fan*,  iii.  281—288;  alladed  to,  208, 
204.  800;  iv.  221.  226,  226,  481.  St 
Bennet's-college.  ii.  862.  Castle,  UL 
454.  Christ-chorch,  It.  225.  Corpus 
Christi-college.iii.  288.  King'S-eoUege, 
ii.  626;  iii.  14;  iv.  228,  226  ;  viii.  287. 
King's^x>Ilege  chapel  and  chorch,  ii. 
6-2(1;  Iv.  228.  King's^ollege  hall,  iv. 
223;  the  market'plaoe,  iii.  487.     6t. 


l[ary'»«favnh,  Ir.  994,  ft 6. 

college,    ii.   192,  198.  247  s    ir.  122. 

Kcgent-walk,  rlii  287.      Tilnity-col. 

lege,  ir.  258,  495.    Hall.  rliL  S87. 
Cambridgeshire,  iii.  486;  ir.  18. 
Cambridge  (BIcbard  of  Cosiisbur^  tch 

earl),  ii.  119, 120. 
CamlmaksDniath,  r.  1 0. 
Campbell  (eapt.),  of  Olenlyon.  rU.  S51. 
Campbell  (hon.  Archibald),  r.  <569. 
Campbell  (lady  Henrietta),  riL  187. 
Campden-hill,  riiL  27. 
Campden-honse,  Kensington,  rIL  287, 880. 

408,  409,  415,  418,  419.  428,  429,  488: 

riii.  4,  18,  88,  26,  27,  81,  88,  46,  47,50. 

51.  57,  64,  809. 
Campian  (Edmnnd),  priest,  Ir.  461,  4C9. 
Campion  (Thomas),  dramatist,  ▼.  151. 
Campoggio.  cardinaMegate.  IL  527,  589, 

580,  584—587,  597,  601,  618,  614. 
Canada.  rU.  827;  rill.  885,  886. 
Cannongate,  rl.  128. 
Cannon-row,  r.  119;  rIL  807. 
Cannon's-marsh,  ▼.  155. 
Canonbaiy-hoQse,  Ir.  688;   t.  68f ;  rfl. 

850;  riiL  61. 
Cantertmiy,  ii.  87, 108, 104, 816, 508, 511. 

518;  HI.  12,87.  88,  48;   ir.  89S.  894. 

459;  ▼.  809,  810,  218, 818, 691  s  rL  57: 

riL  47—49,  56,  957,  889,889.  408,  408, 

421,488;  rUL  71.  St.  Angostlne  palace, 

Ir.  898,  894 ;  ▼.  218.    Cathedral,  I.  861. 

456;  II.  108;  hr. 898;  r.  818;  riL  408: 

▼liL817.  Christ*s-diaRh.lii.aoi.   Col- 

lege-yard,  rli.  421.    Hlgh-etreet,  riL 

481. 
Canterbary  and  Yoricdbpatss  nsptMlm 

the  primacy,  L  54,  70. 
Cape  Finistene,  ir.  578. 
Cape  8t.  Ylnoent,  rIL  409. 
Capel  (Arthur,  1st  lotd),  ▼.  868. 
Capel  (UMly),  iU.  401. 
Capel  (sir  H.),  rli.  848. 
Capna-palaoe,U.  168. 
Capndus,  or  Cfaapuys  (Buitaee},  Ii,  587, 

558—555,  614—617. 
Caibonnel  (afar  John),  II.  378. 
Carpa,  r.  699. 
Carden  (sir  Thomas),  master  of  the  revels, 

lii.  90—98,  805,  588,  589  ;  ir.  15. 
CardiiT-castle,  Robert  Courthose  confined 

there,  L  149. 
Oardonnd  (Mr.),  secretary  to  the  duke  of 

Haribonnigh,  viU  98. 
Cardross  (lord),  rii.  818. 
Oarew  (Mr.),  ambassador  to  France,  ir. 

885. 
Carew  (sir  George),  tt.  501 ;  IU,  89,66 ;  Ir. 

664, 694 ;  r.  92,  98. 
Carew  (sir  Nicholas),  iii.  19,  80. 
Carew  (shr  Peter),  UL  478,  479,  494;  ir. 

80,  88. 
Carey  (Robert),  afterwards  eari  of  Mon- 
mouth, iv.  558,  558,584,607,639—681, 
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660—668,  778,  782;   T.  77,  78. 117— 

119,141. 
Carey  (sir  Geoi|^),  It.  658. 
Carey  (sir  Henry  y.AftenrmrdB  lord  Hoii*- 

doQ  aud  earl  of  Dover,  t.  154. 
Carey  («lr  John).  Snd  ton  of  the  Ist  lord 

Hmudon,  ir.  661. 
Carey  (lir  WlUiun),  It.  520, 575, 586,598. 
Carisbrooke'Castle,  ▼.  858 — 861,  867,  408. 
Carleton  (sir  Dadley).T.  120, 121, 152. 
Carlile  (Alexander),  iL  840. 
Carllngftnrd  (Theobald  Taaflfe,  lit  earl),  r. 

608. 
Carliale,  Stephen's  and  DaTid*B  amdei 

meet  there.  1.  206  s  alladed  to,  U.  274 1 

ir.  272.274,662;  tU.  250. 
Carllale-castle,!.  465;  It.  870. 
Carlisle  (Charles  Howard,  8rd  earl).  tUL 

146. 
CartSale  (Jamea  Hay,  Ut  earl),T.  198, 199, 

284. 
Carliale  (Laey  Peny,  lady),  t.  278, 280, 

984.  285.  855,  858,  894. 
Carioa  (don),  son  of  Philip  IL,  It.  127. 
Carmarthen  (Thomaa  Osborne^  marQneas 

of).  tU.  288,  251.  258.  284,  268,  270, 

289,  288.  808,  410,  481.    3»  marl  4if 

Dtmbif,  and  dufte  qf  Leai§, 
Came  (Bobert),«TL  801. 
Camwath,  tIU.  267—269,  279,  410.  411, 

465,477,482,515.517. 
Cut  (sir  Bobert),  alkenraids  Tisoonat  Bo- 

cbester  and  earl  of  SooMiset,  t.  181, 

148 — 146, 182.  168. 
CarrickftrgiM,  tIL  242. 
Carroll  (Snsaaaa),  dramatlBt.  tUL  224. 
Carahaltoo,  tIU.  529,  587. 
Carsley  (Dr.),  oaaoii  of  Bath  and  WaUs, 

1L558. 


Carter   (Xr.),  til.  808,   808,  809,  885, 

Carter  (rer.  Mr.),  of  Bristol,  i.  577. 
Cartwright  (Thomas),  hishop  of  Chester, 

Tl.  194,  201. 
CanranUne  (sirThonas).  Seetirl^omai 


Caiyl  (John,  lofd),  tI.  429,  487,  458,  480, 

868. 
Caabner  the  Qrsat,Ua6  of  Poland,  L  591. 
Caalmir  (Haas),  It.  216—218. 
Cason  (sir  Bi>bert),  mayor  of  Bristol,  t. 

558. 
(3assal  (6r«fory),iL  587. 
Ossal  (Henry),  IL  822. 
Cassar  castle,  L  821. 
Ctmimi  (eoont),  the  pope%  secretary,  tL 

228.  229. 
Castelmelhar  (oondada),  t.  576, 640, 675, 

682,  701. 
Castelnaa  (Mkhel  de),  steor  de  MaoTls- 

alirs.  It.  284,  888,  888,  889,  450,  482, 

479. 480.  485, 488,  489. 
Oastifllkaia,  qneen   Bliaabetfa*B    Italian 

ma8lsr,lT.  17, 114. 
Castile,  II.  488,  489,  555 ;  T.  892. 
OMtleaore,  in  Norfblk,  i.  98. 
Castle  BayBaid,ll.  145, 225^  848, 861, 884, 

895,  400,  447,  465,  468 ;  UL  257,  294, 

871 ;  It.  188. 
Castlamalne  (lady)>mlsln8S  of  Charles  n.. 

t.  498,  498,  512,  514,  528,  526—680. 

58»— 549,  558—559,    588— 585^    578, 

587,  592 ;  liL  §9. 
Castle  Bising.  in  Norfblk,  L  585—541, 

552. 
Castles  boUt  by  kl^  fliephsn,  L  905. 
Catania,  L  298. 
Galea  (Xona.  da),  t.  561. 


CLTOAMom  OF  Bbaoaxsa,  qoeeB-oonsort  of  Cbarks  IL 
birth  and  parentafe.  t.  478. 
edocation  aad  dowry,  482. 
OTertores  for  her  marriage  with  Charlsa  IL,  484. 
marriage  condoded,  492, 598. 
embarks  ibr  England,  501 — 510. 
Tisited  by  the  duke  of  Totk,  511. 
lands  at  Fortsmoath,  512. 
first  interriew  with  the  Ung,  §14. 
her  marriage,  516,  517. 
arriTal  at  Hampton-eoort,  520,  521. 
bridal  ftstlTtties,  525. 

eril  inflneaoe  of  lady  Castlsmarae,  528—528, 540. 
the  king's  nnUndness  to  her,  529 — 584. 
dismisses  her  FOrtagoese  altendanta,  542. 
plot  to  inTalldate  her  marriage,  549. 
ner  secret  ooneepondenoe  wHh  Borne,  552. 
eourt  goes  to  Tunbridge-wells,  Bath,  aad  Bristol,  555— 55T« 
dangerous  illness  at  Whitehall.  558—560. 
the  court  at  Salisbury  aad  Qzlbrd,  578—578. 
Buckingham's  prq)ect  to  abduct  the  qaean,  587. 
dark  plots  against  the  quesn,  589. 
the  court  at  Aadley<end,  606—608. 
her  I^orfolk  progress  with  the  kiag>  808—818. 
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Gaxbabhix  of  Bhaoanza— ^oniimMd. 

patronises  uroherj,  ▼.  616,  617. 

▼isits  Eoston-lMll,  619. 

Shaftesbury's  enmity  to  her,  620,  6S6,  646. 

her  patronage  of  Italian  mnslo,  622. 

visits  Ereljn  at  Sayes'-ooort,  624. 

presides  at  the  marriage  of  princess  Kary,  625. 

Oates's  accusation  agiJnst  the  qoeen,  628—641. 

George  prince  of  Huwrer  presmted  to  her,  Tii.  79. 

aooompanies  the  king  to  Oxford,  t.  656. 

last  illness  and  death  of  Charles  II.,  669—679. 

her  court  as  queen-dowager,  682. 

pays  her  first  visit  to  William  and  Mary,  667. 

iU-will  of  Mary  II.  towards  her,  vU.  244,  246,  SI  A. 

quits  England  tor  Portugal,  ▼.  691—698. 

visited  by  the  king  of  Spain,  696. 

constituted  qneen>regent  of  Portugal,  698. 

her  death  and  burial,  699— 70S. 

anooorial  bearings,  666. 

portraits,  490,  622,  567. 


Catharina,  daughter  of  James,  duke  of 

York,  vU.  9. 
Ciitherine  de  Medids,  L  597 ;  iv.  284,286, 

268,  264,  268.  269,  817—820,  828,  829, 

839,  840,  858—857,  868,  875,  887,  888, 

402 — «06,  498. 

Catherine  Laura,  daogbter  of  James  II., 
vi.  69—71. 

Catteriok,  iii.  184. 

Caulin  (Anne  Marie),  superior  at  ChaiUot, 
V.  466. 

Cavaloanti  (Chiido),  iv.  828,  829,  858. 

Cavallini  (Pletro),  statuary,  i.  445. 

Cavendish  (Charles),  v.  802. 

Cavendish  ((Seorge),  poet,  iii.  172—174. 

Cavendish  (lady),  daughter  of  lord  Wil- 
liam Bussell,  vii.  196, 197,  290,  881. 

Cavendish  (lord  Charles),  iv.  587. 

Cavendish  (sir  Charles),  iv.  672. 

Cavendish-square,  viU.  502,  508. 

Caversham-house,  v.  158,  8S4. 

Cawley  (Mr.).  M.P.,  v.  870. 

Cawood,ii.  618;  v.  800. 

Cawood-castle,  1.  459. 

Caxton'k  pTCM  at  Westminster,  SL  841, 
852. 

CecU  (Biehaid),  fkther  of  the  1st  lord 
Burleigh,  iv.  268. 

Cecil  (Bichard),  yeoman  of  the  wardrobe, 
iii.  465. 

Cecil  (sir  Robert),  iv.  618—621,  688,  646, 
664,  675,  679,  686,  688,  716—718,  726, 
760,  752,  766—769,  776,  777 ;  V.  107, 
108, 126, 188—184, 145,  /See  1st  mHt^ 
StUUbwfy, 

Cecil  (WiUiam).    See  lord  BuridgK 

Cedlia,  daughter  of  William  I.,  her  early 
dedication  to  the  service  of  God,  i.  60 ; 
her  professlan  as  a  nun,  74 ;  becomes 
abbess  of  the  monastery  of  (3aen,  74, 96. 

Cecilia  (lady),  of  Sweden,  iv.  240—248. 

Cclestlne  lU.,  pope,  i.  297,  810—818. 

Cellba^  of  the  deigy  cnibroed  1^  Aiiflelm. 


1. 144;  adyoetied  bj  EllxabeCii,lv.  Ml, 
706. 

Cellarers  to  the  sovoeigns,  I.  862. 

CentUvre  (Susanna),  dramatist,  vifi.  224. 

Ceme-abbey,  iL  299. 

Osar  (prince),  prime  minister  of  I^aaoii 
IL,  vi.  158—160. 

Gessibrd  (sir  Robert),  It.  670, 671. 

Cevennes,  viii.  278,  412. 

Chabliz,  iU.  877. 

CEhabot  (admiral),  SL  655. 

Chafford,  viii.  77. 

Chaiilot  oonvent,  v.  269,  822,  411,  416, 
418,  424,  427,  466 — 167,  471,  472,  474. 
475,  522,  669,  674,  675,  698;  vi.  7,  28, 
811,  812,  814,  815,  817,  820 — St2,  827, 
880,  884,  886,  888,  840,  841,  S48,  844, 
850,  854,  857,864,874,  883,  885,  S87— 
898,  402,  412,  416,  419 — 128,  488,  489^ 
448,  458,  461,  465,  466.  474,  475,  478, 
479,  491,  494,  499—508,  608 — 512,515 
—517,  520,  582—584.  587 — 540,  542, 
545—658,  665,  570—572,  57»— «77, 
579,  580,  588,  587,  591-594,  597,  598, 
603,  608,  610,  611,  616,  618—621,  eSC, 
680,  682—636,  640,  649,  652,  C57,  «M, 
661,  665—667;  vliL  487,  499,  501. 
Church  (St.  Marie),  vi.  427.  GooveB- 
tnal-cfanreh,  vL  459, 666—668.  Town, 
vi.  617. 

Chailly  finest,  vL  828. 

(Aaise  (Pire  la),  Vnauh.  khag^  eonftnor, 
V.  680,  681. 

Chalet  (John),  attempts  the  lift  oTHcBiy 
IV.  of  France,  iv.  641. 

Chalgrove,  viL  296. 

Challoner  (Dr.),  of  Amersham,  t.  IOOl 

Chaloner  (sir  Thomas),  iv.  180. 

Gbalons-sur-Mame,  vL  556,  568, 565,567t 
647;  viii.  474. 

Chalus  castle,  L  820. 

Chamberlain  (Mr.  Justice),  vifi.  274. 

Chamberiayne  (I>r.Hngh),  vL  220, 221 ,881. 
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Chcmben  (John),  attboi  of  Pdcrboimigh, 

U.  5A8. 
Ouunben  (MnOt  avw  to  ChailM,  dokt 

orCtmbrldgttfTi.  76. 
Chunillard,  French  minister,  ft  49S. 
GhampcheTrtor  of  Aa^oa^  iL  169^1  Tt» 

199. 
Champion,  origin  of  tho  oflloe,  L  6t,  64c 

lUtenare,flC 
Chandof  (Edmimd  BrofW,  Sad  lord),  It. 

662. 

Ghandof  (John  Bildgii,  111  lord).  Seetkr 
JohnBHdgei, 

Oiannel,  the,  !▼,  891,  687,  §78,  674,  676, 
68S,  684,  768;  T.  S48{  tL  168,  878; 
▼II.  347, 960,  368. 

Ghannel-ldands,  t.  147, 899 1  yiiL  147. 

Channel-row,  vl.  166. 

Caiannel'B  bridge  ofer  the  Lea,  built  bgr 
Matilda  of  8eotland,  L  186. 

Chapellbrd,  tU.  398, 396. 

Ghaperan  (Jean),  ftlaiwpaiater,  IL  68. 

Ghapleto,  head-gear,  L  868,  864. 

Chaplin  (air  Franels),  major  of  London, 
TIL87. 

Chapman  (Robert),  aUtannan  of  Bath,  tL 
800. 

Chapler-hoiifo,  Weetminater,  Ir.  167. 

Charing-oroee,  erected,  L  444 — 148;  ol- 
laded  to,  ill.  96,  488,  466—489,  688, 
668  (  TiL  888 ;  TilL  878, 663,  688. 

Ghariemagne,  king  of  the  l^anke,  hia  do- 
aeendanta,  i.  167. 

Chariemont-oaalle,  t.  988. 

Charlea,  arehdnkeof  Aoatria,  hr.  166, 180, 
161,166,386,961,  969—971,  800—809. 

Chariea,  eoont  of  Yaloia,  L  476. 

Charlea,  dnke  of  Cambridge,  aon  of  Jamea 
IL,  ▼.  486,  464  ;  ▼!.  76,  76  ;  vIL  40. 

Chariea,  dnke  of  Okdenne,  IL  996, 996. 

Charlea,  dnke  of  Lorraine,  U.  164. 

Chariea,  dnke  of  Orieanib  it  87—41 1  UL 
877,  878. 

Chariea  L  Ung  of  England,  hia  birth,  ▼. 
78,  74;  created  dnke  of  Albany,  91; 
dnke  of  Yo^,  116. 119, 168;  death  of 
hia  mother,  181—168 ;  hia  eagageaMnt 
irith  the  inftnU  of  Spahi,  198.  194; 
propoaea  Ibr  the  prinoem  Hemietta, 
194—301 ;  his  aeeeerion,  308 ;  marriea 
HenrietU  Kaila,  906—906,  919 ;  ooro- 
Batlon,  934;  algna  Btraflbrd*a  death- 
warrant,  974;  Tirito  Sootlaad,  976; 
ontbnak  of  the  Great  BebeUion,  986 ; 
ictirm  to  York,  889  { meeta  the  qneen  tai 
the  rale  of  K^too,  804;  hia  *•  Sikon 
Baailike-qnoted,  817,  816 ;  flight  of  hia 
queen  to  Fnmea,  816—819 ;  hia  oala- 
nitona  adraBtnea  daring  the  etril  war, 
369—667;  trial,  867— 871;  martjrrdom, 
877 ;  borial,  868. 
Chariee  II.,  king  of  En^and,  hia  birth,  T. 
950 ;  akcteh  of  him  at  the  age  of  alx- 
teen,  887;    prociaimtd  king  al  the 


Hagne,  894 ;  Tiaita  the  Channel-islands, 
699 ;  settles  at  (Jologne,  408,  409  ;  bis 
restoration,  438 «  OTertnres  of  marriage 
with  Catharine  of  Bragansa,  484 — A91 1 
his  coronation,  491;  marriage,  517, 
616 ;  his  amoors  with  lady  Castlcmaine, 
636—680,  540;  his  vnklndness  to 
Catharine,  639 — 684;  dismisses  her 
Portognese  attendants,  643 ;  his  grief 
at  Catharine's  illness,  668 — 660  ;  yislU 
Salisbnrr  and  Ozibnl.  678—676; 
And^jr-end,  606 ;  his  Norfidk  progress 
with  the  qneen,  606—619 ;  reflises  to 
diYoroe  the  qoeen.  630 ;  his  lively  in- 
terest in  naral  aiDdrs,  681 ;  protects 
his  qoeen  flrom  the  Oatee*  conspirators, 
644 ;  his  dangerooa  ilfaieaa.  649,  669-^ 
678;  recelTea  the  eoohariat  ftom  a 
Popiah  prieat,  676;  hia  death,  679; 
Mary  Beatrice^  *•  Bedtal*  of  hia  death 
atiU  extant,  tL  843 ;  hia  tomb  robbed, 
▼liL64. 

Charles  n.  of  Spain,  tL  811 ;  tHL  116. 

Charles  IIL  of  Spain,  y.  696. 

Charlea  IV.  emperor,  I.  691,  693. 

Charlea  lV.LeBH,L  496—497, 600— 606, 
606,  680. 

Chariea  V.Xe  Ave, Of  Franooi  L694;  IL 
137. 

Charlea  V.  emperor,  IL  611—618,  631. 
699,  694,  680,  688.  687,  690,  691, 658, 
664;  IIL  806,  809,  810,  887,  878,  679, 
864,  886,  404,  406,  416,  468,  668,  579, 
664;  It.  64,  78, 188. 

Chariea  VLXeBtoi^lais,  of  Fraaee,  IL 
1—11,  84,  89—81,  88,  69,  66,  60,  61, 
68,  76,  106,  107,  116,  191,  194—137, 
140 ;  IIL  819. 

Charlea  YL  of  Spahu  tUL  191—196, 988, 
366. 

Charlea  YIL  L$  fteloriauf,  of  France,  IL 
88,  41,  164,  166,  168,  171,  178,  177. 
198,  349. 

Chariee  YIIL  of  ftanoe,  IL  9H,  869, 
858,  896, 897. 

Charlea  IX.  of  Fmee,  tr.  984, 947, 968, 
976,  979,  988—991,  808,  804,  834, 
838,  899.  847,  889,  887,  6669  401—408. 

Charlea  ZI.  king  of  Sweden,  tIL  88. 

Omriea  XIL  of  Bwedcn,  tL  698;  tIIL 
68,  864. 

Charlea  Jamea,  aon  of  Chariea  L,  r.  946. 

Chariea,  kl^  of  Sloily,  L  416,  499 ;  It. 
698. 

Charlea  Is  JMrnwuafc,  king  of  Hararre,  tt. 
49,  48,  46,  46, 106. 

Chariea  Ike  Gcod^  of  KaTaire  (aon  of  the 
preceding),  tt.  48,  44,  46,  61.  74,  76, 
90. 

Chariea  of  A^lon  and  hia  coortlers,  acogs 
by,  L  89 ;  aUnded  to,  tt.  169, 176,  807. 

Chariee  <fte  JMd,  laat  dnke  of  Bargandy^ 
U.  971,  988.  984—386,  888,  884. 

Ghari66tii6  fitrtati    0t$  CAofienaBML 
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Ghwlotte  Marifl*  daughter  of  Jamas  IL, 

vi.  150. 
Cliarlotte  of  Savoy,  U.  296. 
Charolois  (Gharlea,  ooimt  of),  U.  897. 
CSiarot  (MooB.),  governor  of  Galaia»  yL 

378,  276. 
Gborrettes  dcicribad^  L  606, 607  ;  noticed, 

U.  31,  38. 
Charron  (]ilonf.),  StatoB*  ainbawador,  It. 

674. 
Chart  (Little),  Eflni^iU.  ^88. 
Charter-hooM,  iii.  182,  28(i  far.    140, 

200,  201,  800. 
Charter-house  (Paris)^TL  18. 
Charters  of  William  tha  Conquevor,  1. 

119 ;  custom  of  bitimg  tha  white  wax 

of,  120 ;  granted  bj  Henry  I.,  180, 168; 

Adelicia^  to  Beading-abbef,  187. 
Ghartley,  !▼.  604»  607. 
Chartres,  i.  97,  580 ;  yi  ua. 
Chartreusa-churohk  D^on,  iL  166, 
Chartreuse-chorohjard,  iU.  192. 
Chastel,  near  Brest,  t.  816. 
Chastellenic  de  TooiTon,  iL  46. 
ChastelUan  (George),  poet  and  duaniolBr, 

iL  258,  282—286. 
Chfutillon  (cardinal  de),iT.  808, 806,  810. 
Ch&teaa  de  LongnsviUe,  y.  460,  45  U. 
(yhateauneuf,  French  enToj,  iv.  889. 
Chateau-Thiany-oastle,  ix.  460  r  vL  6S4» 

685. 
Chatham,  ir.  288,  896,. 468;  ▼.  127,668, 

581,  621,  660)  661»  684;   tL  18,  210, 

289. 
ChatOD,  r.  896  {  tL  29S. 
Ghatsworth,  ▼.  690  {  viiL  848. 
Chancer    (AUoe),    duchess-dowager    of 

Suffolk,ii.  178,  807. 
Chaucer  the  yoet,  L  668,.  677, 664, 68&s 

11.  83,  182, 178 ;  ir.  15. 
Cheapside,  a  tournament  hdd  in,  L  660 ; 

a  pageant  tower  in,  696,  607 ;  alluded 

to,  ii.  71, 146,  186,  806,  482.  462,  687  ; 

ill.  482  i  ir.  148»  14» ;  V.  289,  366  ;  viL 

87 ;  Ylii.  180. 
Cheapside^sonduit,  IL  648t  iiL  458;  ir. 

149 ;  V.  116. 
Cheapeide-croas,  L  446 ;  iL  186,  648 ;  fir. 

188. 
Cheddar  (Joan),  wifb  of  John,  6tii  sail  of 

'  Shrewsbury,  ii.  362. 
Chehe  (sir  John),  iiL  488,  686, 637, 666 ; 

It.  18. 
Chelmsford,  iii.  406  ;  yi.  190. 
Chelsea,  UL  267—262,  264,  267,  278, 276; 

iy.  594,   686,   728 ;    y.  621 ;   vii.  867. 

Church,   iii.    668.      College,   y.    662. 

Buke's-walk,  iy.  694.     Hall,  iiL  267. 

Manor-house,  iii.  659.    Palace,  ill.  96, 

868,  285,  569 ;  Iy.  6,  28,  24,  694  ;  yUL 

909.     CSieyne-pier,  iiL  267.     Cheyne- 

row,  Ui.  285. 
Chelsea-hospital  fimnded,  y.  66S. 
Cheney  (captain^,  vi.  898. 


Cheney  (Mr  Thomni),  iL  611.  61%. 

Chepe,  iL  28,  641. 

Cherbouf,  the  flrat  peer  hoitt 

William  of  liTormandy,  L  36. 
Cherbttiy,  iv.  447. 
CheRisr  (Mans.),  aetor,  vilL  1»7. 
Chertsey,  ii.  462,  461.    Abbey.  iL  30€. 
Cheshire,  iL  2S6,  406,  407  ;  iv.  671 ;  vL 

243. 
CfaesUie  oheeae  fhmed  ia  the  dcrwth 

century,  L  166. 
Cheahnnt,  iv.  26,  2g.  47 ;  y.  ISl. 
Chess  played  at  by  Edward  L,  L  Ul. 
Cheater,  U.  110,  212*  384;  iiL  496;  sL 

244  ;  vii.  386,  298,  288,  304. 
Chesterfield  (PhiUp  Stanhope,  Sad  emi), 

y.  608,  609,  619,  661,  660,  67a,  702; 

viL  18,  170—172  ;  vJiL  630. 
Ghetwynd  (Ilr.),8ecn0ar7  to  tba  eaii  sT 

Manchester,  viiL  94* 
Chevreuse  (due  de)»  y.  903 — ^103,  236. 
Chevrease   (daaheaa  de).    ^Sae   Jftsdosv 

deMotUpOe. 
Cheylcemare,  neavCoPntey,  IL  113,  433. 
Cheynes,  iv.  268. 
Cheynej   (sir   Thanas),  ka^er  of  the 

Tower,  iii.  42,  441. 
Chicheley  (Heniy),.awhhiahnp  of  Cantcr> 

bury,  iL  183. 
Chi&on,  on  tbe  Loire,  L  986,  392 ;  fi. 

251—968. 
Chirk,  iv.  228. 
Chiswick,  v.  627 ;  vi.  936 ;  viiL  76,  479. 

Lodge,  vL  195,  940,  266,  367. 
Cholmeley  (Mr.),  of  Highfpste,  iv.  74.  74. 
Cholmriey  (Banniph),  recorder  of  Londpa, 

iv.  149. 
Gholmondekgr  (Hagb,  lei  esiri),  yili.  136, 

484,  436. 
ChoUnondebgr  (ladyX  a  female  kni^kt* 

iv.  671. 
Cholmondeiiy  (sic  Hi«h)»  y.  997,  800. 

801. 
Christ-ehvBsh,  Cambridge,  iv.  926. 
Christ-chnich,  Ganteebury,  iiL  301. 
Christ-chnrsh,    fiuke's-plaee,    InSU    by 

Matilda  ef  Sostlaml,  L  136. 
Chriat-ofanroh,  Kewgato^treet,  B.   103; 

iiL  166 ;.  iv.  20U    Hespstnl,  xv.  140, 

46U 
ChiiatKOmrah,  Ozfioad,  iL  691 ;  UL  431 ; 

iv.  266;  vL  161;  vliL  817.     Hall,  iv. 

963,  263  ;  V.  676. 
Chiist-cidlege,  Onftid,  iL  611 ;  'brnpOmt 

ofite  great  bail,  iii.  461. 
Christian.ohaplaiato  Maillda  of  Bonkipe, 

L  213,  214. 
C^hristicnL  L  Uag  oiDenneaEiE.  y.  4. 
ChiistiflDalL  king  oC  Pannrk.  HL  674; 

tv.  126 ;  y.  2,  8. 
Christiem  m.  king  of  DaHaaik,i£L  347; 

y.  3. 
Christiem  IV.  king  of  Denmaik*  y.  3,  U^ 

3^  U5,  120^U0,  100^162. 
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Gbitollcni  y.  ktof  oT  DinuMrk,  tfl.  84, 

85  ;  Tiii.  83,  88. 
Chriftina  Athelinff.  tibbtm  ti  Uoamj,  i. 

110, 118 :  bteemm  mpeilor  of  Wilt<Mi 

oonYent,  1 16  $  oppotef  the  wrisge  of 

Matilda  of  ScotlaacI,  188,  187,  128; 

allodod  to,  1*8,  428. 
Christina,  dnchan  4awwta  Af  Mim^nL 

no. 
Chrinthia,  maid  of  boadw  im  MaXOAtk  ot 

Scotland,!.  161. 
CbriitlDa  of  Denauuk,  ill  878,  878  {  fw, 

115. 
ChTiitiiia,  4|Mea  of  Swtdcm,  tiL  880. 
Christina,  slstar  of  KatUda  €ft  Soothnd, 

i.  108. 
Christine,    daoghtcr   of  Henry  IT.  of 

France,  and  doihsw  of  teroj,  ▼.  I88> 

199,  300,  439. 
dPlatuiM  tmtoa^  ▼.  487. 
Christofefo  de  Cnrto,  ir.  844. 
Chudleigbr  Bagllsli  mswy  t»  Hdlhuid, 

▼IL  93,  94.  95,  101,  108,  15*. 
Choreh  (John),  musldaa,  tUI  88. 
ChniQhUI  (Anoe),  alUrwardi  dMh«8  of 

Marlboroagh,  vlil.  88. 
Caienhlll  (AraUlla),  mMnm  i»  Jwam 

II.,  Ti.  15,  157,  883. 
€aiiii«fattl(aaiitaiB),  daks  of  Xaribotoiighli 

brother,  tU.  384,  800,  801,  808 — 808. 
Chorehlll  (ooImmI  JohnX  afterwards  dnke 

of  Xarlhotoagh,  ▼!.  88,  108,  139, 187, 

140,  141,  151,  351,  353,  355,  356,  886  ; 

▼U.  88,  87,  84,  118,  184v  188.  M8»  188, 

181, 188.     See  dmk&  ^  MmrlhoroHgh, 
Churchill  (Geosge),  Ttt.  84;  vW.  381.808, 

806. 
Chnrehm  <Joha),  son  6f  fhe  Igt  doko  of 

Kailboraiih,  viiL  81, 18«. 
ChnrehiU  (Sarah),  viL  87.   As  9anh  /ea- 

Chnrehyard  (Thonas),  poet,  fL  510;  IB. 

16;  It.  431^,430,488. 
Obber  (Collej),  draaatist,  TiL  408, 408. 
Gloely,  daagiitcr  of  Edward  IV.,  ii.  841, 

868,  368.  481—484,  467. 
CtaMia,  or  Saiieha,  sister  of  Eleaaon  of 

ProTen^e,  L  870,  881,  888,  893. 
Cinqne-ports,  ii.  888 »  iiL441,  481,  484; 

It.  878. 
Cirencester,  ii.  85 ;  vUi.  818,  543. 
GUncarty  (Doaogh  JTCarty,  8rd  enl), 

tL  151. 
Oanrlcarde  (Biohard  de  Bmigh,  4th  earl). 

It.  768. 
Clara  Ea^enia,  damtitar  ef  FhlUp  IT., 

It.  658,  681. 
Clatcll.  447,448. 
Clare  (lady  O'Brien),  tL  888. 
Clarence  dnkedom,  ii.  40C. 
Oarence  ((Seorge  Flantagenct,  8rd  dnke), 

ii.  390--393,  396—399,  808,  805,  830, 

883, 384,388—848, 380-^53,876 — 383. 
Oarence  (Margaret,  duchess  of),  IL  130. 


ClaraMe(Thoma8  Flaotagenet.3nddake), 

il.  83.  113,  119,  132,  124.  185.  136. 
(Harencienx  (Mrs.),  Ui.  459,  568. 
Claf«Bdo»,  M.  308. 
Clarendon  (Flora,  countess  of),Til.  88, 89, 

300. 
Clarendon  (Edward  Hyde,  1st  earl),  y. 

363,  840,  897,  898,  419—431,  485,  441 

-—448,  484 — 487,  513—515,  538—535, 

549, 550.  574—577,  584. 585 ;  tU.  7, 60, 

239,  836 ;  TlH.  316. 
Clarendon  (Henry  Hyde,3nd  earl),T.  551, 

659,  683—684;  t1.  151,  307—309,  318, 

226,  389,  354  ;    TfL  89,  117,  133.  144— 

146,148—158,161-^166.177, 179—188, 

300,  380,  348,  819,  834—827, 388  ;  Till. 

137,138,336. 
Clarges  (Nan),dachess  of  Albemarle,  Till. 

314. 
Clark  (John),  bishop  <3/l  Both  and  Wclls» 

ii.  558;  iil.  77,  88. 
C^ande,  consort  of  Frmnds  I.  of  France,  IL 

571.  " 
Qande  the  Good,  qneen  of  Fhoiee,  Ii, 

512. 
darichonb  (haipsfehords),  H.  446. 
Clayton  (sir  Sobert),  mayor  of  London,  tL 

108. 
Clej^er  (John),  ii.  384. 
Clergy-dress  hi  the  reiigii  of  q[iieett  Anne, 

>iil.  423. 
QerkeiiweB,  tUI.  870.    flt.  JohBTs-ehapcl, 

ii.  408 ;  TilL  870. 
Clerkenwell  (knIgMs  of  St.  John),  1.  440 
QeiMt  F)t0-WilliaBi,  f.  888. 
Clement  VI.,  pope,  1.  539. 
Glemeat  Vn.,  pope,  ii.  588,  548,  596, 690, 

648;  Hi.  838. 
Clement  VIII.,  pope,  Ti.  8. 
Clement  X.,  pope,  tL  84, 85, 89. 
Clement  XI.,  pope,  tI.  486. 
aent.hills,iT.  425. 
Cleobnry  execated,  fr.  117. 
**  Cleomeaee,  the  Spartan  hero,"  tngedJT 

by  Dryden,  tU.  407. 
aerke  (Dr.),  iii.  816. 
Clermont  (John,  ford),  t1.  494,  496. 
CleTedon,  GroTe-TiUa,  iii.  395. 
Cleveland  (diwheat  of)»  ▼•  837.    Set  iady 

CaaUemaim, 
Qeveland-hOQse,  St  James's,  tU.  81 8 1 

viii.  479. 
Cleves,  itt.  37,  88,  46  ;  tW.  56. 
Cliflbrd  (Anne),  heiress  of  CmnberIaad,T. 

93—88,  100,  101,  148. 
Cliflbrd  (John  de,  9th  baroi>),  H.  389, 

243. 
Clilbrd  (lady  ITargaret),  111.  410. 
Cliflbrd  (lord  Walter  de),  f.  878. 
Cliflbrd  (Rosamond),mlsCKss  oCUenry  II* 

i.  254,  261— 2C3. 
Cliflbrd  (sir  Lewis),  i.  599. 
Cliflbrd  (Sir  Nicholas),  It.  666. 
Cliflbrd's-inn,  ii.  37. 
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CUftoa  (Edwtrd,  Mil  baron),  afttrmotdf 

earl  of  Lincoln,  lii.  484 — A8«. 
Clifton  (sir  GenrMeX  !▼•  T49. 
Clinton  (Edward,  19th  lord).  See  iJf  earl 

qfLkicoin. 
Clinton  (lady  EHsabeUi),  UL  4S0,4SS.  3» 

EUzabeth  FibtffemUL 
CliMon  (Margaret  de),li.  4€. 
CUflson  (Oliver  de),  IL  48— SS,  65— ft8, 6S 

—64.  70. 
Clocic,  the  flrat  pvblie  one,  i.  448. 
Clock-hoiue  at  We8tinintter,TiL  888. 
Clod,  queen  Elizabeth's  fool.  It.  891, 69S, 
Clovheys  of  iyoiy,  nine-pins,  U.  848. 
Cloth    first   manuftotiired  In  England* 

i.  661. 
Qoad  (St.),  y.  48S  i  iL  116, 889,  870, 879 ; 

tU.  6.  6,  99. 
Cluden,  ii.  S87. 
Clnny  (h6Cel  de),  ▼.  190« 
ayde  (the),  viil.  161. 
Cobb  (mother),  li.  841,  844. 
Cobbett  (colonel),  t.  860, 881, 867« 
Cobham  (Alice),  ilL  184. 
Cobham  (captain),  UL  468,  488. 
C6bham  (Eleanora),  wlft  of  HompliNgr 

dnke  of  Gloucester,  iL  163. 
Cobham  ((^eoige  Brooke,  6th  locd),llL 

668,  684. 
Cobham  (sir  Heniy),  ir.  801. 
Cobham  (sir  Thomas),  UL  186. 
Cobham  (WUUam  Brooke,  7tfa  kfd),  lr« 

898,  401,  678,  786  |  T.  108,  109. 
Cochrane  (air  John),  rU.  871. 
Owk  (John),  Lancaster  herald,  UL  447. 
Cock-pit  at  WhitehaU,  tU.  87,  88,  117, 

119, 128,  180, 183,  186,  187,  166,  168, 

169, 178, 174, 176, 178,  380.  988,  841, 

848,  847,  848,  849,  863,  868 ;  tUL  61, 

77, 116.  413,  470, 636,  648,  660. 
Coggs  (Kr.),  goldsmith,  queen  Annai6 

banker,  Titt.  184. 
Coimbra-uniYersitj,  r.  693. 
Coinage  leAnnned  bgr  Ellxabeth,  It.  196, 

197. 
Coke  (John),  U.  664. 
Coke  (sir  Edward),  !▼.  687,  746, 767 1  ▼. 

118, 188. 
Cok9  (Thomas),  Tloe-ehamberiaUi  toquecn 

Anne,viU.  111,899. 
Colbert  (Charles),  French  ambassador,  t. 

619. 
Colchester,  Ir.  181,  301 ;  ▼.  863, 868,606. 
Coldebum  (ICrs.),  It.  69. 
Cold-harbour,  Upper   Thaaea-stnet,  U. 

325,  862. 
Coldinga,  ▼.  8. 
Cole  (Christian),  author  of  **  MemolTa  of 

Affairs  of  SUte,"  yUi.  98—97,  626. 
Coleman,  the  conspirator,  executed,  T. 

680,631,  689;  yL  109. 
Colepepper  (John,  1st  lord),r.  840. 
Colepepper  (Walter),  seneschal  at  Lecds- 

castle,  L  491. 


Coleridge  (a  T.),  on  mwilsni.  tUL  M. 

ColeshUI,tt.  338. 

Coiigny  (adndrai  de),  ir.  80S. 

CoUege  of  Aims,  IL  606:  ilL  388. 

CoUes  (Bogcr),  a  aoncnr,  iL  98,  94. 

OiUeweBton,  UL  846. 

CoUier  (Jeremy),  nonjuror,  vli.  406. 

ColUer  (sir  DutU),  tUL  81. 

CoUier  (Mrs.)  y.  649 ;  yL  907. 

GolneliroQka,  fi.  36|  hr.  107. 

Coln«y.  tt.  831. 

Cologne,  y.  391,  408,  409,  414,  419;  vL 

30, 23,  34,  36. 
Colombe,y.  437,  463—464. 467 — M3  ;  yfi. 

6.     Castle,  y.  464.  466,  487. 
ColTlllc,  secretary  to  James  YL.  t.  36, 

68. 
Combe-abbey,  y.  98, 94. 
Comedians  In  Scotland,  y.  ftS. 
Comet,  a  splendid  thrao-talled  om,  yWUi 

m  1066,  L  44 1  of  1664,  y.  678. 
CoBunendone^  the  pope*a  cbitoj,  ttL  460. 
'•Commlttoa,"   eonedy,  bj   air   Bohcrt 

Howard,  yfl.  333. 
Communion  of  flalnts,  yL  478, 476. 
Compttgne,  tt.  87 1  y.  306 ;  yL  817.  879. 
^)ffiiBpffftt!lai  in  Qpain,  fit.  Jaima'a  siulna 

at,  1. 341. 
Compton  (Hcniy),  bbhop  of  London,  vl 

71,  131,  160.  167.  169,  193.  460;  T«. 

10, 16,  88.  40—43,  66,  68,  99,  136, 168 

—173,  178,  309—311,  834;  yilL  464, 

637. 
Compton  (Beory,  lot  lord),  |y.  870. 
Compton  (WnUam,  3nd  krd),  iy.  733. 
Compton  (star  Henry),  iy.  6SS. 
Compton  (star  WUUam),  Ul.  806. 
Conan,  duke  of  Bretagna,  L  964,  388. 
Concanen  (Matthew),  mcrchani  of  tnt 

'•Leopard,"  L  668. 
Condnl  (marshal  d'Anen),  t.  188, 193. 
Cond4  (prineem  of),  y.  188. 
Conduits,  Cheapside,  U.  648;   UL  469{ 

|y.  149 ;  y.  116.  ConbUl,  UL  469. 
Cong4d'4Un,  dilates  respecting.  L188, 

140.         

Congreyo  (WflUam).  dramatiat,  ylL  404, 

406 ;  yUL  186, 187. 
Conishead-priosy,  ylL  380. 
Conn  (Mr.),  a  Bootoh  gcntlcaun,  vL  17, 

18. 
Conrad,  emperor,  his  ernaade,  L  946, 347. 
Conradin,  prince  of  Swabia,  ly.  ft38 ;  vL 

468. 
Constable  (dr  Bobert),  ffl.  188, 193. 


praised,  L  166.  ^^ 

Constance,  daughter  of  WUUam  I., 

ries  Alan  Fergeant,  L  74,  96;  her 

death.  88. 
(>on8tance,  danghter4n  law  of  BIchard* 

earl  of  ComwaU.  L  482. 
Constance,  duchcis  of  Lancaster,  L  604, 

614. 
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Comtance,  bclnii  of  CJonan,  duke  of 

Bretftgne,  1.  264.  268,  274,  S84,  834. 
Coiwtuice,  aifCer  of  Lool*  YIL,  marriafo 

negotiated  between  bw  and  Eustaoe, 

son  of  king  Stephen,  L  309,  238. 
Contades,  majror  of  tlie  Franch  gnarda, 

▼i.  030. 
Contl-palace,  vi.  17,  26. 
Convent,  St.  Teresia  (Modena),  tI.  82. 
Conrention,  EngUah  and  Scottish,  tIU. 

266. 
Convocation  in  the  reign  (tf  Queen  Anne, 

Till.  217—219,  848. 
Conway,  ii.  1 5.   Castle,  i.  487, 488 ;  ii.  467. 
Conway  (Edward,  1st  lord),  t.  237. 
Conway  (Hugh),  il.  418. 
Cook  (Dr.).  of  Canterbury,  rlL  408. 
Cook  (sir  Thomas),  alderman  of  London, 

ii.  289. 
Cooke  (Ned),  t.  860. 
Cooke  (sir  Anthony),  ii,  694|  iiL  488, 

459 1  iT.  18,  19. 
Cooke  (sir  Thomas),   chairman  of  the 

East  India  Company,  viL  481. 
Cooper  (J.  Purton,  esq.),  ir.  378. 
Cope  (sir  Walter),  r.  182. 
Copeland  (John),  captoree  David  II.  of 

Scotland,  L  866 — 668. 
Copenhagen,  r.  SI,  81 1  viii  89,  88,  S68, 

828. 
Copt-hall,  iiL  410,411,418,  414;  Ti.  191 ; 

vii.  170. 
CorbeU.  il.  180. 
Gorby-castle,  iii.  802. 
CordaU  (sir  WiUiam),  tr.  428. 
Corfe-casUe,  i.  886,  628,  629. 
Cork,  vii.  262,  809,  812,  816 ;  vilL  640. 
Cork  (Eleanor,  dowager-oountem  of),  viii. 

243. 
Combniy  (Edward,  Tisooant),  ailerwards 

8rd  earl  of  Clarendon,  vL  361,  262, 

364;  vii.  166, 166, 180,  318  ;  viii.  336. 
Comboxy-park,  iv.  688 ;  vL  161. 
ComhiU,  ii.  166,  498,  641,  648 ;  iv.  148, 

149.    New  bomnM,  iv.  808,  810.    Con- 
duit, iii.  469.    St.  Peter's-ehoToh,  iii. 

669. 
Comlsh-coast,  ii.  441. 
Cornish,  sheriff  of  London,  r.  668. 
Cornwall,  U.  70,  74;   It.  67;   T.  883. 

Stannaries,  U.  467. 
Coniwallis  (Charles,  8rd  lord),  vtt.  316. 
Comwallis  (Cicely),  superior  of  the  Ham- 

mcrsmith-convent,  vU.  13,  63. 
Comwallis  (Frederick,  let  lotd),  t.  811. 
ComwalUs  (sir  Thomas),  iiL  481 ;  It.  73, 

74. 
Coronatioopmedal  of  qaean  Anne,  viiL 

168. 
CoronatSon^Mth,  iiL  468  s  T.  336 ;  viU. 

160, 161. 
Coronations  :-^Winiam   the    Conqncror, 

L  64;   Hatilda  of  Flanden,  63 ;  Ua- 

tilda  of  Scotland,  180}  Adclicia  of 


LoQvaine,  171;  Stephen  and  Ifatildt 
of  Boulogne,  304,  306 ;  Henry  II.  and 
Eleanora  of  Aqultaine,  356 ;  Richard  I. 
and  Berengaria  of  Navarre,  303 ;  Isa* 
bella  of  Angouldme.  838 ;  Eleanor  of 
Provence,  863 ;  Edward  I.  and  Kleonora 
of  Castile,  430 ;  Edward  II.  and  Isa- 
belia  of  France,  476;  Philippe  of 
Hainault,  649 ;  Anne  of  Bohemia,  696 ; 
Isabella  of  Yalois,  ii.  10 ;  Joanna  of 
Navarre,  71 ;  Katherine  of  Yalois,  183 ; 
Henry  YI.,  161 ;  Margaret  of  Ai^Jou, 
185;  Elizabeth  WoodviUe.  834 ;  Bichaxd 
III.  and  Anne  of  Warwick,  384 — 386 ; 
Elizabeth  of  York,  481—483 ;  Kath»- 
rine  of  Arragcm  and  Henry  YIII.,  493, 
498 :  Anne  Boleyn,  638—647  ;  Mary  L, 
fii.  460—467 ;  iv.  66 ;  Elizabeth,  161 — 
158;  Anne  of  Denmark,  v.  86^-40 1 
James  I.  and  Anne  of  Denmark  in 
England,  106;  Charles  I.,  333,  884 1 
Charles  IL,  491 ;  James  II.  and  Mary 
Beatrice,  vi.  164—176;  WiUiam  and 
Mary  II.,  viL  807—314;  Anne,  vilL 
146—168. 

Corpus^htistl-college,Cambridge,iii.  388* 

Conmna,  ii.  463;  iii.  614,616  ;  iv.  672. 

Corvinus  (Edward  Schets),  iv.  691. 

Coryate  (Tom),  first  brings  forks  ftom 
Italy,  L  441. 

Cosham,  iL  281. 

Cosin  (John),  bishop  of  Durham,  t.  410* 
694. 

Cosyns  (lady),  ii.  671.  672.  674. 

Cosyns  (William),  master  of  hone,  il« 
642. 

Cotentin,  i.  92,  93;  dispute  respeetinj;, 
between  the  Conqueroc's  sons,  131, 133. 

Cotswold  slieep,L  449. 

Cottesiy,  iv.  483. 

Cotton  (Heniy),  bishop  of  Salisbury,  ir* 
706. 

Cotton  (sir  Bobert),  t.  864. 

Cotton-garden,  Westminster,  L  160;  IL 
406. 

Cotton-house,  the  oratory  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  there,  L  160  ;  t.  864,  868. 

OottreU  (sir  Charles),  vl.  61,  67 ;  viL  78, 
213,230;  viii.  18. 

Coqgbton-court,  iii.  194, 196. 

Cooroy  (Ingelram  de,  2nd  eail  of  Bed> 
ford),  L  601. 

Courcy  (Mary  de),  il.  8,  9, 14, 19,  24. 

Court  etiquette  of  the  Tudor  sovereigns, 
iiL  409. 

Courtenay  (lord  William),  ii.  484,  44C, 
447,  469. 

Courtenay  (William),  archbishop  of  Can* 
tcrbniy,  i.  603,  608. 

Courtfield,  U.  108. 

Courthope  (Mr.),  of  the  Heraldic  college, 
iL  388. 

Courtney  (the  chevalier),  entertaina  th* 
prince  of  Orange,  viL  168. 
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Cooft  of  Lo7e,ftitiTaU  In  Fnmee,  L  848. 
Cottrtrone  (Pontio  de),  physfdaii,  i.  586. 
Corell  (Dr.),  almoner  to  the  prtnoew  of 
Orange,  YiL  91,  100 — 108  ;  Tice-ohan- 
oeUor  of  Cambridge,  S88,  S88. 
Covent-garden,  !▼.  619 ;  Tiii.  4S,  S8S,  288. 

Flaisaa,  viL  804. 
Coventnr,   i.  868 ;   li.   18,  18,  119,  933, 
328,  334,  939,  380,  288,  804,  886,  467; 
ill.  479;    It.  286;   vH.  172;  Tlii.  232. 
AU-hallows,  UL  646.    Bt.  MarT^all, 
U.  238. 
CoTentrjr-act  paiMd,  r.  889. 
Coventry  (air  John),  r.  699. 
Corentry  tapeatrjr,  U.  228. 
Gorerdale   (Miiea),   bishop    of   Exeter, 
corious  ooneetion  In  the  dedication  of 
hla  bible.  111.  9 ;  protected  bj  Katha- 
rine Parr,  176, 198,  229;  protected  hj 
Chiiattem  in.,  647. 
Cowdeniknowi,  r.  77. 
Cowdrny,  It.  621.    Foreat-walk,  !▼.  622. 

Park,  ir.  622.    Prioiy,  It.  622. 
Ooifle7  (Abraham),  poet,  t.  828,  881, 

428,  445. 
Cowper  (Spencer),  Jndge,  tIU.  240,  941. 
Cowper  (sir  William,  lit  earl),  TiU.  240, 
241,  244,  246,  248,  249,  252—266,887, 
892—894. 
Cox  (captain),  lyrist,  ir.  426. 
.  Cox  (Richard),  bishop  of  Ely,  Hi.  801, 
478 ;  iv.  19, 157,  221,  225,  818,  814. 
Crackenthorp,  ii.  288. 
Cradock  (sir  Katthew),  11.  441. 
Otiggs  (James),  lacquey  of  the  dnobeii  of 

Norfolk,  Yi.  188. 
Cramp-rings,  U.  608,  609 ;  rlli.  209. 
Cranbome>kMlge,  iriii.  316. 
Cranbrook.  iii.  296. 
Cranmer  (lady),  vil.  8. 
CHuimer  (Thomas),  ardiblahop  of  Canter- 
bary,ii.  588,  540,  541,  609,  685,  641, 
645,  646,  648,  672. 674,  885;  Ifi.  20,  72, 
'    87,  180,  188,  134,  188,  188—148,  166, 
167,  238,  251,  886,  402,  442,  453,  461, 
471,478,516,  681 «  iT.4. 
Craon  (air  Peter),  ii.  55. 
Graren  (Thomas,  lord),  ▼.  806 1  ▼!.  258, 

287 ;  Tii.  288. 
Craven-hoQse,  viL  287.     HiU,  tIL  288. 

Boad,  Tiii.  208. 
Credon  (sir  Bichard),  ii.  4. 
Creech  (Thomas),  of  Oxibrd,  tL  181. 
Crdghton,  the  Scotch  jeaait,  !▼.  482. 
Cressy,  battle  of,  1.  560,  093 ;  ii.  246. 
Cremy  (Mr.),  of  Waltham,  tt.  600. 
Creswlcke  (sir  Henry),  of  Bristol,  t.  624. 
€k«w  (Nathaniel),  aaoeessiTely  Ushop  of 
Oxford  and  Durham,  ri.  54,  66,  75; 
▼iii.  148, 150. 
Crtgrnillar-castle,  r.  28. 
Cringleford-bridge,  ▼.  611. 
Oippiegate,  ii.  348 ;  It.  140. 
Crispin,  lord  of  Miiherre,  IH.  864. 


Croft  (Eliabelh),  IIL  4M. 
OoA  (Kr.),  T.  827,  828. 
Crofts  (sir  James),  HI.  498,  611:  It.  71, 
80,  81,  88,  98,  178,  946,  888,  448,  €88  ; 
▼.  589.    Sea  daOot  V'Jfuwiiifk 
GMIa  (Sir  Bidmri),  M.  ••g,  822. 
Crofts  (William,  lord),  ▼.  674. 
Croix-dn-Tiroir,  IL  4. 
Cromwell  (Gngory,  1st  ted),  HI.  8,  88. 
Chmtwell  (John,  1st  lord),  L  497,  808. 
Cromwell  (Hn.  OUrer).  ▼.  886. 
CramweU  (Oliter),  ▼.  287, 866, 864, 
864,  867,  869,870,880,888,  403, 
400,  424 — «28  ;  tI.  9. 
Cromwell  (Thonms,  knd),  IL  640. 646. 862, 
622,  649,  650,  664—657,  868,  684,  486. 
696;  m.  84—86,  46,  66—69.  €7—49. 
72,  70, 117, 180, 181, 184, 196, 187.  SC4 
—871. 
Cronenbrn^-eastle,  ▼.  fO,  82—84. 
Craprady4irldga,  ▼.  886. 
Crosby-haU,  Bishopsgate,  It.  768. 
Crosbj'lioase,  IL  862 ;  ir.  768. 
Cross-bath,  used  by  Maiy  Baitiiee  it 

Bath,  Ti.  200,  201. 
Cross,  the  black,  aocoot  of,  L  IIS,  118, 

627. 
Crosses,  memorial,  explained,  L  448. 
Crown  made  fat  Kacy  Beatiiee,  ri.  1C6. 
Crown  of  Spain  brooght  to  Enghnd, 

ILllf. 
Oowne  (John),  dramatist,  ▼.  828 ;  viL  14. 
Croxton  monastery,  1.  848. 
Croydon,  11.489,  476;  lit  18,  261.682; 
iv.  406,  407, 490, 664;  rlL  46  ;  Tfii.  109. 
Ooyland-chroBide,  li.  806, 88S,  881.  897. 
CuoUng-stodl,  m.  446, 680. 
Oift,  aearetaiy  lo  the  «m1  «r  Embc, 

It.  741,  749. 
Cnllom  (sir  TlMBMi),  It.  480. 
Cnlpepper  (Joyce,  or  Joeoaa),llL  181,  lOi. 
Onlp^per  (afar  J<An),  IM.  104.  148,  147, 

148,  166,  168, 188,  184,  17t.  178. 
Cnlpepper  (sir  Riehanl).  ML  101. 
Cnlpepper  (Tbomas),  itt.  88, 104. 118, 182, 

148. 
Comberland,  li.  288;  UL  178;   ir.  297. 
Comberland-fate,  ▼.  288. 
Cumberland  ((3«erge  GUHbrd.  trd  eari)^ 

It.  684,  612,  818,  T46 ;  ▼.  98,  100. 
Cumbertoo,  iii.  189. 
Cumnor-hall,  It.  179, 190, 420. 
Conningham  (Atorandfr),  the  Matelan, 

▼iL8l9. 
ConnlngliaB  (David),  bisbop  of  Aberdeen, 

▼.66. 
Curfew,  txuvertfiu^  its  origin,  L  68 ;  law* 

respecting  tt  Mpealed,  181, 448. 
Coria  regis,  or  king's  court,  L  87. 
Cnrl  (Edmund),  bookaeUcr,  tHL  860. 642. 
(3nrle,  Mary  Stuart's  secretary.  !▼.  607. 
CurtU  (Kr.),  waiter  In  tterolMa,TttL  168^ 
Cnrzon-etreet,  ▼!!.  896. 
Cnatom-hoosa,  vlL  429. 
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Ciithbcrt*B  (St.)  prfoiy  it  Dnriuoiii  i.  BSS. 
Catler  (tlr  Thomas),  ▼!.  182, 18S. 
Cuton-Moor,  battte  at,  i.  )0€« 
Cotts  (lord),  his  monodj  on  tlw  desCh  of 

Kary  n.,  ▼&  459. 
Cypriot  captiTe  prinoeu,!.  SOS— -804,306, 

81ft. 
Cyprus,  1.  399,  900— S02,  4M. 
Cyr  (St.).  Ti.  469. 

Dacre  (lady  Magdalen), ill.  5S0,  001. 
Dacre  (Richard  Fienes,  7th  lord),  H.  958. 
I>acre  (Thomas,  2nd  knd).  fii.  181—188. 
XVAdda  (Ferdinand,  eovnt),  pspsl  nmudo, 

Ti.  192.196,201,289,848. 
l>aire  (John),  1.  670—978. 
Daisy,  the  badge  of  Maigvet  of  A^Joo, 

li.  188,  206. 
IVAIbret  (count),  IL  90. 
Dale,  ii.  416. 
Dalkeith-casUe,  v.  61.    Pdaoe,  ▼.  61, 64 ; 

Ti.  176. 
D'Alonne  (M.),  secretary  to  fhe  prinoeis 

of  Orange,  tA.  100, 101,  806. 
Balrymple  (Sfrs.),  her  present  to  gneen 

Anne,  Tiii.  268. 
I>alff7raide  (sir  John),  t.  887 ;  tH.  313, 836. 
Dalyeng  (Jolm  de),  L  466. 
Dalriel  (general),  t1.  101, 126. 
Damietta,  emsade  to,  i.  966,  880,  899. 
Damport  (Mr.),  iii.  160,  161,  164—166, 

168, 160. 
Damprierre-chatean,  U.  812. 
Danby  (Thomas  Osborne,  earl  of),  t.  629, 

681—688,  646,  648;  tI.  914;  Til.  88— 

86,  188,  189,  202,  209,  298.     See  maT' 

Qvesf  ftf  CkinnartSkeH. 
Dfuiegelt  abolished  by  king  Stephen,  1.206. 
IHmgean  (abb6),  Ti.  84,  96, 86, 89. 
Dangean  (marqnen),  Ti.  92 — 94. 
Dangean  (mons.),  t1  294, 866. 
]>anien  (Samuel),  poet,  t.  187. 
DanTers  (HrB.),lady-ln-waitingonprineeM 

Anne,  Tfi.  169, 178;  TiiL  262—264,849, 

628. 
DanTers  (sir  Cfaailes),  It.  74f . 
Darcey  (Mrs.),  maid  of  honoor,  Tffl.  876, 

879. 
Darcy  (sir  Frands),  It.  629,  690. 
D'Aroy  (Thomas,  1st  lord),  ffi.  190, 193, 

804. 
Darey  (sir  Thomas),  It.  626. 
Damley  (Henry  Btoart,  lord),  ill.  498, 

499;  It.  229, 287,  264,  276 ;  T.  6, 11. 
Darren  (Philip,  esq.)  of  Cales-hill,  t.  297. 
Dartford,  ii.  9,  868,  871 ;  iii.  46,  91. 
Dartmouth,  Ii.  76,  82.  397,  976. 
Dartmouth  (Gteoige  Legge,  Ist  lord),  tI. 

188.  189,  191,  960,  260,  268,  264,  277, 

279 ;  Tii.  266,  827,  886. 
Dartmouth  (William  Legge,  1st  eari),  t. 

616,638;    tI.  286;    tIL  240,241;   Tiil. 

127, 139, 199,  991,  892,  402,  408, 498— 

440,  444,  464, 469—479. 


D^ATaux  (marqueiB),  Fraieh  ambassador, 

Ti.   928 :  TiL  70,  71,  90,  92—97, 106, 

180, 159. 
Darenant   (Dr.),  JaeoUle  miter,  Titi. 

260. 
Darenant  (William),  dramatist,  t.  810, 

840,  841. 
DaTentry,  ii.  166. 

David,  Adeiieia*s  troubadour,  i.  188. 
DaTid  I.,  king  of  Scotland,  i.  184,  206, 

207,  208,  212,  218—220;  defeated,  and 

escapes  to  I^tgershall,  221 ;  supports 

the   claims   of  Ueniy  Fitz-Emxnest, 

228. 
DaTid  n.  of  SooCbmd,  L  668,  664.  689, 

566—668,  679. 
DaTies  (H(A),  mi8tN89  of  Charles  n.,  t. 

678,692. 
DaTles  (Mis.),  of  Twkkaoliam,  riiL  29, 90, 

170. 
DaTies,  (rer.  E.),  ii.  878. 
Darison  (Mr.),  seoretary  to  Elisabeth,  ir. 

609,  610, 696—669,  679. 
Dary  €kun,  '*  tiie  ooe-eyed,**  H.  1 49. 
DaTys  (dame  Eleanor),  t.  248 — 246. 
DaTys  (sir  John),  t.  244, 246. 
D*Attbigntf,    wiadama    de    Maintenon'k 

ftrther,  1.849. 
DAnmont  (dno),  goTomor  of  Boulogne, 

Ti.  277,  278;  Till.  487,  488. 
Danphiny,  tI.  942,  618. 
D*AuTeige  (count).  It.  766. 
Dawson   (Mrs.  Margaret),  Ti.  212,  216» 

817, 347,  801 ;  tU.  188,  306,  306. 
Day  (sir  Thomas),  of  Bristol,  Tiii.  170. 
Deal,  iii.  42;  Ti.  90. 
Dean-fbrest,  il.  888. 
De  Bothmar  (baron),  ouTOy  fitm  Manorcr, 

Till.  618. 
De  Broase  <l<d7)t  of  Bramber,  i.  889, 840, 

848.  

De  Broase  (WnOam),  lord  of  Bramber, 

1.  889. 
De  Brotherton  (Thomas,  7tb  ead  of  Var> 

Iblk),  his  birth,  i.  459. 
De  Burgh .    See  Sonugh. 
De  Oordnba,  prorinoial  of  New  Castilo,  t. 

680. 
De  Oonoy  (lord),  ooont  of  Solssons,  1.  681, 

682, 601. 
De  Coney  (Gogtilnnid),  11. 11. 
Dee  (Dr.  John),  astrologer,  Iii.  680;  ir. 

110,  111,  144, 146, 260—363,  478,  648, 

771,  778. 
Deering  (Edward),  puritaa  dlTlne,  tr. 

644. 
Deeiing Jsir  Edward),  t.  649. 
Defbe  (Daald),  tU.  367 «  Tiii.  386,  237, 

860,  416. 
De  Foix,  French  ambaasador,  It.  294— 

387, 242,  248,  860—868. 
De  Fortsner  (baron).  Till.  600 
Delamere  (Henry  Booth,  3nd  lord),  tL 

386. 
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I>el»-motte-eistle,  ii.  47,  ftl. 

Delawair  (John   West,  «th  lord),  yIU. 

446. 
X>elawur  (TboniM  West,  9th  lord),  fiL 

20. 
lyElbcMif  (doc),  Ti.  2S, 
DelfUhaven,  tL  88. 
DeU  (master),  fimatlo,  ▼.  867. 
Be  I'Orge    (Louise),  vi.  499,  500,  MO, 

58S. 
Denbigh,  ii.  168 ;  ir.  S88. 
Denbigh  (William  Fielding,  8rd  earl),TL 

74. 
Denham-ball,  ill.  80. 
Denham  (dr  John),  poet,  v.  8SB,  888, 884, 

889. 
Denis  (St),  le  Forment,  Henry  L  dies  at, 

i.  186. 
Denis  (St),  the  abbej  of,  L  S40,  24S,  244, 

246;  T.  186, 187,  188,  467,  472,  476. 
Denis  (St),  plains,  Ti.  890,  608. 
Denmarlc,  t.  2,  8, 14 — 21,  27,  28,  81,  84, 

48,  68:  vii.  84^86,  188,  186,  140. 
Dennuu>k-hoiise,T.108,188.  SeeSomertet' 

house. 
Denny  (sir  Anthony),  iiL  46, 48, 260. 
Denny  (sir  Thomas),  iii.  128. 
Dent  (John  and  William),  proprietors  of 

Sndely-castle.  ill.  210, 294, 299. 
Do  Plessin  (mons.),  tUL  468. 
De  Fr^^an,  3Iaiy  Stuarfe  almoner,  ty. 

610. 
Deptfbrd,  iii.  479;   It.  461  {  t.  624«  Ti. 

107;Tii.  429.   Bridge,  iL  441.   Lady'a- 

hall,  T.  169—171.   Sayes'-ooart,T.  170, 

171,  699,  624;  TiiL  288. 
Derby,  t.  802. 
Derby  (Elisabeth  Butler,  oomitess  oOt  Tii* 

868, 481,  488,  489. 
Derby   (Henzy   Flantagenet,    earl  of), 

1.668. 
Derby  (Edward  Stanly,  8rd  eari),'iiL  466 ; 

iv.  140. 

Derby  (Heniy  Stanley,  4th  earl),  It.  606, 

Derby  (Henry,  9th  earl),  i.  478. 

Derby  (Thomas  Stanley,  11th  earD.U.  868, 

481,  468.    Sot  2%omat  Stanley,  2nd 

baron. 
Derby  (William  Stanly,  6th  earl).  It.  728, 

767. 
Derby-house,  Gannon-fow,  Westminster, 

119. 
Derbyshire,  It.  608. 
De  Rets  ((Sondi,  coimt),  Ftench  enTQy, 

iv.  898,  894. 
De  Revel  (mons.),  actor,  viil.  197. 
Derham  (Francis),  iii  109—120, 181, 182, 

184.  136, 187, 140—144, 149^168,168 

—165, 167, 172. 
Deny,  vi.  817. 

Derwentwater  (James  RadcUlTe,  8rd  earl), 
Ti.  629. 

Desmarets,  the  Vimoh  minister,  Ti  666. 
698,  607. 


Desmond  (Cterald  Flttgenld,  Kth  eaiD, 

iT.  476. 
D^Espaign  (sir  Caiaiies),  ii  61. 
Despeneer,  ii.  Z8t. 
Despcncer  (Hogh),  i  488,  489,  491,  49^ 

600.  601,  604,  615,  616. 
Despeneen,  i  489,  491,  498— «00,  505^ 

516—616. 
D'Espes  (doD  Gnerran),  Spanish 

sador.  It.  980—284. 
D'Ess(«e,  Ti  402. 
D^Este  (cardinal),  Ti  5,  7. 
D'Este  (Binaldo),  Ti  88,  40, 41, 192. 
D*£strades  (ooant),  Fkeneh 

T.  489. 
Destrappcs,  L*AiibespiBc^  seentasy,  ir. 

682,  688,  566,  566. 
D'Estrves  (cardinal),  Frendi  ■■■*■■■■'"■ 

to  Rome,  Ti.  298, 999. 
Des  Valois,  t.  476. 
D*£o,  T.  8, 887,  448. 
Denz-pcmts,  Ti  661. 
DcTerel  (sir  John),  i  584. 
DcTerenx  (Walter),  son  of  the  Isi  catl  ef 

Essex,  It.  628. 
DeTfl  (Reynard),  nsmner,  ir.  609. 
DeTon  (Edward  Conrtenay.  8rd  cari),li. 

441,  449,  460,  467,  487,  488,  499,  494. 

500—608.611,612,587.688;  iT.M,6«. 

67,70—72,  78—81,99,  #4—09, 105,19#. 
DeTonshire,  iii.  898,  498;   It.  67;  Tii 

169. 
DeTonshire-honse,  Flocadilliy,  Tii  8>5: 

Tiii81. 
DeTonshire  (John  Ooutenay,  80l  ttaS^ 

ii.  809. 
Devonshire  (lady  Maiy  Butler,  dwchew 

of).  Till.  862. 
DcTODsMre  (William  CaTendiih,  1st  dafc^ 

T.  690;  Ti  154;  Tii  171. 179.  920.988, 

958,    966,   970,   971,    984,    988—990, 

297,  44S— 460 ;  Tiii  81,  184, 146,  199, 

988. 
Devonshire    (William    Carendish,    iad 

dake),  Tiii  862,  894. 
De  Witt  (adndral),  t.  571,  572 :  Tii.  98. 
Dqrdras    (John),   a  kingly 

i  487. 
D'Eynoonrt  (Elisabeth),  i  889. 
D*Eynooiirt  (sir  Ralph),  i  889. 
Dicoonson  (Mr.),  Mary  Beatrice^ 

nuer,  Ti.  486,  487,  498,  565,  588,  598^ 

668. 
Dick  (sir  J8mes),Ti.  188—140, 149. 
Dickens  (Mr.),  qneen  Anne's  apothicaiy, 

Tiii.  626. 
•*  Dido,**  a  play.  It.  295,  228. 
Dieppe,  ii  249,  808,  877;  It.  680,  881; 

T.  18,  19,  816,  664,  691. 
Dieren,  tU.  68, 64,69, 99, 100, 101, 147. 
Diey,  Ti.  842. 

Digby  (sir  Kenehm),  t.  444. 
Dighton  (John),  murderer  of  the  royal 

prinocs,  ii  868. 
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X>Uoai,  II.  165,  2C4. 

JDtUegront,  or  white  wrap,  L  68. 

IXUon,  alde-de-oamp  to  the  Mil  of  Mail- 
boroogh.  Til.  916, 919. 

XMngley,  ▼.  93, 94. 

Dinham  (air  John),  II.  830. 

Dinter,  hoff-nuster,  tU.  80. 

XMqmasaries  first  mtggmM  If  Samml 
Oarth,  TiU.  187. 

Xltfihiey-lodge,  v.  110. 

IHttaii*pwk,  ill.  808,  808. 

Dobbs  (Mr.),  Hi  448,  444. 

l>osmenfleld,  li.  468. 

l>oiD«t<U7-book,  BOtieed,  L  86. 

Domestio  oMfet  of  n^altj  In  the  middle 

ages,  I.  404,  405. 
Dooilnio  (Dr.),  U.  880,  881. 
Donald  Bane,  brother  of  Malcolm  Can- 
more,  leiiei  the  throne  of  fiootland« 

L114. 
Doncaater,  HI.  190. 
Donibiinalohonee,  It.  687. 
DonnlngtoB,  liL  498 1  It.  16,    Ca8t]e,lT. 

79,  80,  67,  88,  98. 
Doreheiter  (ooontem  of),  tL  186.    iSte 

CaihaHnA  SedU^, 
Dormer  (Jane),  mairied  to  eonde  dl  Fcrla, 

Hi.  562,  580  (   It.   48,  116,  198,   199, 

182. 
Dormer  (Mr.),  appointed  JndgOb  tHI-  954, 

958. 
DorreU  (odonel),  gonremor  of  ShcerneBS, 

Til.  47. 
DoTMt    (Charlee   Backrllle,    6th   earl), 

tL  167,  191,  193  ;  TiL  168—170,  908. 
Doiaet-gardens,  tU.  938, 406. 
Donet   (Heniy    Qray,  8rd    marqoem), 

iiL  369, 970,  385. 286. 
Dorwt  (Lionel  Granlleld  Saokrine,  Hi 

dnke),  tUL  74. 
Doreet  (Maigaret,  dowager-maroMonem 

of).iU.19. 
Donet   (Bichard   SackrlUe,   Srd   earl), 

T.  154. 
Donet  (Thomae  Gray,  let  marqneoi), 

IL  831,  858,  856,  864,  865,  869,  871, 

414,  489,  468,  471 1  IIL  868. 
Dort,ILllO;  Tl88. 
Dtnaj,  queen  Maigaietli  head  pwieiyed 

at,  i.  114. 
**  Doable  Deakr,"  a  comedy  hj  GongreTC, 

TiL  405. 
DonUeday  (Jnitice),  t.  189. 
DoQghty  (Dr.),  chaplain  to  Maiy  n., 

tU.  11, 84. 
Doughty  (Francis),  genealogist.  It.  659. 
Dooglaa,  a  Soottish  general,  L  658,  554. 
Dooglas  (colonel),  t1.  685. 
Donglu  (lady  HenrletU).  t.  818, 550. 
Doqgle*  (ledy  Margaret),  coontess  of  Le» 

nox,  U.  509;  Ui.  143, 146,  909,  863, 865, 

974,  376,  980,  891,  499 1  It.  218,  314, 

231,  287,  265,  976. 
Doof  las  (sir  James),  L  488. 


Doaglas  (William.  8th  eari  oO.iL  301, 202. 

DoTe  (Thomas),  bishop  of  Peterborough, 
It.  707. 

DOTCr.  li.  9,  19,  88, 182,  143,  864,  501, 
502,  506,  511,  512,  521,  625,  568,  614, 
629,  681,  688,  658,  688 ;  iil.  19,  87, 
916,  554,  571 ;  It.  109,  898,  880,  891 ; 
It.  892,898.401, 614, 578, 753, 758,756; 
T.  209,  910,  212,  276,  288,  848,  488, 
484,  446,  696,  597;  t1.  68—55,  57, 
86, 976t  tU.  164, 400;  Till.  898.  Castle, 
U.  811,  869  ;  IIL  49;  T.  910,  211,  484, 
486 ;  tL  288. 

DoTcr  and  Deal,  Tiii.  424. 

Dorei^castle  besieged,  L  207. 

DoTcr.ooart  (Essex),  Ti.  71. 

Dowle  (Mary),  hereditaiy  herb  woman, 
Ti.  167. 

Domes  (colonel),  t.  869,  970,  975. 

Downfakg  (sir  (Seorge),  Till.  428. 

Downhig.street,  Til.  88;  Till.  51. 

Downs,  the,  T.  894,  572,  621,  622 ;  tI.  80, 
90,  250, 271,  289,  888 ;  TlL  258. 

Dt^ysdl  (mons.),  IVsnoh  ambassador. 
It.  205,  206. 

Drake  (Dr.  James),  the  tory  political 
writer.  Till.  185. 

Drake  (star  Bernard),  It.  461. 

Drake  (sir  Frands),  It.  480, 481,  557,560, 
567,  571,  588,  607,  682. 

Drayton,  Hi.  485. 

Drayton  (Michael),  hif  *  Unflo  on  the  New 
Forest,"  L  77. 

Drelinconrt  (Dr.),  physician  at  Leyden, 
tH.  69. 

Dress  of  the  English  in  the  elcTenth  cen« 
tory,  L  98,  98.  94 ;  In  the  twelfth,  188 ; 
oTMatUda  of  Scotland,  155 ;  of  AdeUeU 
of  LouTalne,  198 ;  of  MatUda  of  Bou- 
logne, 286  i  of  Eleanora  of  Aqnitaine, 
255,  888;  of  Henry  II.,  256;  of  the 
deigy,  ib, ;  Berengaria  of  KaTarre,  827| 
Isabella  of  Angool^e,  888,  842,  854 1 
of  king  John,  842, 848 ;  at  the  corona* 
tion  of  Henry  III.  and  Eleanor,  968, 
864;  atthennptlalsof  Alexander  III. 
and  Margaret,  878;  of  Eleanora  of 
Castfle,  449 ;  Anne  of  Bohfflsia,  898, 
618;  IsabeUa  of  Yalois,  IL  10,  Alt 
Joanna  of  NaTane,  71 — 78,  100;  Ka* 
therine  of  Yalois,  122, 127;  Margaret 
of  Aqjon,  205,  206,  228;  Of  the  physl- 
dan  of  Henry  YL,  215;  EUsabetb 
WoodTllle,  829,  885 1  Anne  of  Waiw 
wick,  886;  EUxabeth  of  Yori[,  481 1 
Katharine  of  Arragon,  466, 517;  Anne 
Boleyn,  572,  576,  636 ;  Jane  ScymouTft 
lU.  15, 16 ;  Anne  of  ClcTes,  51, 58,  60 1 
bridal  oostome  of  Henry  YIIL,  87, 88 1 
Katharine  Parr,  209,  210;  In  Holbein'8 
family  group,  222, 228 ;  of  royal  inlhnts, 
874;  Maiy  I.,  884, 888,  538,  581;  Eli- 
sabeth, It.  55, 185, 186, 363,  701 ;  Anne 
of  Denmark,  t.  157,  166,  167 ;  Maiy 
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.    Beatrice  st  ber  eoNKation,  vL  IBB; 

BngiJflh  ladies  in  the  rdgnof  Haiy  IL, 

Tli.  868,  884.  885. 
JMrer  (Alice),  iiL  679. 
J>rokea^ord  ( Jolm),  Usbop  of  Bafli  and 

Wells,  L  483. 
Dromwfaassel,  r.  10. 
•*  Dnunmer,**  \jj  Addison,  t.  M8. 
Drommond  (lady  Jane),  t.  180. 
Dnmunond  (marqoess  aO>  ▼!*  457,  48S. 
Dmry  (Dick),  Oeofge  of  Deunark'B  coaoh- 

maB,  vii.  2S8. 
Drnry  (sir  Drue),  It.  501,  586—540.  «41, 

645,  666,  604. 
Drory  (sir  WilUam),  lU.  451;  Iv.  4}9, 

446. 
Dniry-hoaae,  Dnny-laiiie,  ir.  742. 
Drury-lane,  Til.  88. 
Drybuxgh,  t.  10,  41. 
Dryden  (Jotan),  poet,  t.  92%  OSt,  980; 

vi.  68.  118,  147,  S38,  82«;  Til.  14,  S81, 

S26,  297,  404,  406,407,  412,  448;  TilL 

74.  75. 
Dn  Bartas,  poet,  t.  17, 18. 
Dnblin,  It.  476;  Ti.  818,  81T,  Sit,  448; 

▼iL  240,  278,  S07,  808;  YJlL  89,  425. 

Castle-tower,  It.  475. 
J>abols  (abb^),  tutor  to  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, viii.  426,  428. 
Ducket  (Andrew),  provost  of  Qaecn's-eol- 

lege,  Cambridge,  ii.  198. 
Dnddlestone  (sir  John),  viiL  168—172. 
Dudley  (Arthur),  supposed  natural  son  of 

queen  Elizabeth,  If.  664, 565. 
Dudley  (lord  Ambrose),  ir.  181. 
Pndley  (lord  Onndford),  ilL  419, 498, 446, 

471,  490,  491,  MS ;  Iv.  75,  204. 
Dadley  (Bobett),  mm  of  the  eail  of  Leioes- 

ter,  ir.  589. 
Dadley  (shr  Heuy),  Ir.  115, 11«. 
Dudley  (sir  John),  ffi.  58,  <6,  140,  142, 

577,  402^404. 
Dnppa  (Brian),  bishop  «f  Wtaeherter, 

T.  457. 
Da«dale  (Oabert),  r.  116. 
Bagdnle  (sfa-  WOliam),  vf.  167. 
Do  qnseeyn  (4r  Bertrand).  L  578, 57*. 
Doke's-plaoe,  Aldgate,  L  155. 
DokeVwalk,  GhelMa,  hr.  594. 
Dumbarton,  hr.  272 ;  tU.  974. 
Dumfries,  ii.  286,  248,  250. 
Dn  MonUn,  loid  of  Brie  and  VontaBi^e, 

ii.  570,  571. 
Dottbar,  r.  997 ;  liii.  190, 929. 
Dunbaiion  ((3«Diige  Douglas,  9nd  enl), 

▼L  194,989,818;  vii.  tOl. 
DoBcanson  (Robert),  his  letter  to  «q>t 

Campbell,  tU.  551. 
Dndas  (Robert),  of  AmifllOA.  tL  518— 

520.  580. 
Dundee,  ri.  518,  456 ;  rfl.  218 ;  rifl.  101. 
Dundee  (David  Graham,  8rd  risooont), 

▼t.  286.  287,  909,  990,  815,  518,  596, 
.850;  viL915. 


Dundren-abbey,  ir.  879. 

Dunfermline.  I.  459,  460 ;  iL  947  ;  t.  14. 

Domain,  r.  54.    Fniaoe,  ii.  947  ;  ▼.  88, 

87,  41,  72—75,84,91,  117. 
Dunfermline-monasCery,  the  btoek  ooas 

deposited  on  the  Idgh  altar,  i.  118; 

queen  Max^garet  buried  heic,  114. 
Dnnfennline    (Ales,   fleton,   IM   mA 

r.  117. 
Dunkirk,  ill.  89;  T.  248.   548  s    rL  11, 

262,  284.  490,  687, 84^  ;  viM.  489. 
Dunmow  (Little)  priory,  L  844. 
Dunstable,   i.    424,   444;    iL   Ml,  €a8; 

iii.  881.     Frioiy.fli.  541. 
Dunstable-croas,  i.  444,  445. 
Donstalhage,  ri.  686. 
Donstan   (St.),  ring  wvon^   hf  him, 

i.  441. 
Dnnstan'lB  (St)  ctaBRdi,rUL  848^  499, 885. 
Dnnst4uibuigh,  ii.  266. 
Dunton  (John),  bookseBer,  rft.  978. 
Dunwich,  iii.  646.    Steeples,  rL  188. 
Dopuy  (M<»s.).  H.  488;  rfi.  8. 
Dn  Plesals  de  Momay,lr.  627,«t8L 
Doras,  battle  near  the  ooetle  at  L  187. 
Duren,  iii.  86. 
D'Urfey  (Ten),  eeog-poet,  yM.  188, 188. 

910,  499,  506. 
Durham,  i.  665,  566 ;  iL  284 ;   ir.  987 : 

ri.  469. 
Durham,  see  ct,  ir.  908. 
Dttriiam-eastle,  L  555. 
Dnrham'honse,  Strand,  an  cedMhsHeal 

palace.  L  891 ;  ii.  478,  885,  €08,  ilO, 

628;   iii.  428,  565;   M.  47S.  484,  805, 

628  ;  ill.  66, 144,  428.  585;  VBsd  ihr  n 

mtet,  ir.  80, 81, 86,  57. 
Durham -place,  ir.  86. 
Durham-yard,  rlii.  988. 
Dttsseldorf,  ilL  87,  88 ;  rL  90, 91,  94. 
Dnteh-coast,  rtiL  459. 
Dyckrelt,  Dutch  ambassador,  ^199, 

rii.  199,  215. 
Dyer  (Edward),  ir.  818,  889. 
Z^ymockes,  of  Scrindsbjw,  halMillBd  the 

office  of  ehamphm,  i.  84. 
Dymoke  (slrChorieB),^ 

n.,  rL  174. 
pymoke  (sir  Owries), 

liam  and  Mary,  riL  211,  212. 
pymoke  (sir  Edward),  ^ManpioB  of  Miiy 

I.  and  Eliaabeth,  iii.  465 ;  ir.  IM. 
Dyngley,  or  Dobson  iSmmamX  Iv.  48. 


Eadmer,  secretary  to  arehbiahap 

i.  126, 188. 
Eag1e*tower  in  Cafiiiiii>wi  imMa,  L  485. 

486. 
Earie  (Walter),  maskias,iiL  898. 
Earthquake  in  the  year  1188.  L 

at  Fort  Royal  in  Jamaica.  rlL  494. 
East-cheap,  ii.  112. 
Easter  festiral,  old  Batfanai 

iU.  818. 
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SMt  Hun,  Ml.  6 1  iv.  S77. 

£iwt  Hftmpetotd,  tt.  46S.  468. 

£Mt  ladkt,  T.  48S,  4f  8,  MS ;  'd.  12. 

£Mtoii,  iv.  868. 

Kaatone-manor,  in  Hertlndihlrt,  granled 
1^  AddicU  to  Betdiog-abbey,  L  187. 

£Mt-Bidisff,  ▼.  Mf. 

£«too,  ▼.  611. 

Eccleshall-oMtle,  iL  888. 

£ocl«lattici,  their  Bamptoooi  fobes, 
i.  866. 

SeU&fl  (Vr.),  tttanif  at  Gistcsead, 
▼1.  880. 

BcUpie,  •  totel  OM  in  1188,  L  168. 

£clii8e,  IL  S66,  868,  870. 

'Edgar  Athelinf  aeeonipttiki  WUUam 
I.  to  Normuidy,  1.  80;  nvolto,  60; 
bnt  ▼olanterilj  fnfanilts  to  the  Con- 
queror, 78 ;  pciTitely  wttbdntwe  tkom 
hie  ooort,  107, 106 ;  mcdiitee  between 
WUlhun  Roflu  ami  Htleotan,  111; 
eonveys  to  England  the  orphan  chil- 
dren of  hit  royal  rifter.  Hi ;  obtains 
the  Scottish  throne  Itar  hi*  nephew 
Edgar,  115;  espoisee  the  eaaee  of 
Bobcrt  against  Henry  I.,  187 1  taken 
prisoner  at  Tlnehebray,  148. 

JB4gar  of  Scotland,  son  of  Maloelin  Can- 
more,  L  100,  118;  <rt)tains  tha  thnme 
of  Sootland,  116. 

Xdgar,  son  of  Jameo*  dnke  of  Toik,  Til. 
7.8. 

JSdge(ci4itain),cne  of  Cnnwtiro  tiooperi» 
▼.  807. 

Sdgeeote,  IL  888, 878. 

Edge-hill,  T.  804,  884 ;  Tl.  8|  vilL  880. 

£dgware-road,  oaUhrated  te  gibbet^ 
▼ill.  406. 

Edinbnifh.  iL  886,  846,  866,  866,  888 1 
!▼.  176,  806,  807.  845,  658,  668 ;  ▼. 
40,  60,  68.  60,  68.  «8,  86,  01,  88, 116, 
168,  178,  176,  188,  876 ;  Tl.  86,  87, 
80—107,  111.  118—180,  184,  125, 
180—188,  148.  144,  146,  140,  160, 
888,  867,  488,  488,  618,  674,  683,  641, 
640,  660;  Tii.  80,  80S,  810,  830;  Till. 
188,  367.  378,  806,  410,  618,  616,  684. 
Castle,  L  888 ;  r.  6,  36 ;  Ti.  118,  810 ; 
Tii.  818,  801;  TiiL  370.  St.  GUes*- 
ehureh,  t.  70.  High-etreet,  t.  78. 
Hereat-ooss,  t.  40,  68;  tIL  80|  TilL 
870,  880. 

Edith,  or  Algltha,  somamed  Swans  Hals, 
widow  of  Grlfflth,  prince  at  Wales, 
marries  Harold,  i.  7,  80.  40 ;  disooTeit 
Harold's  body  on  the  battle-flehl,  8>  68 ; 
her  retirement,  74. 

Editha,  consort  to  Edward  the  Conftsior, 
L  7,  188  ;  refbonds  Wilton-abbey,  116i 
her  death,  74. 

Edmonds  (lordX  It.  768. 

Edmondes  (sir  TbomasX  t.  114. 

Edmnnd,  archbishop  of  Canlnbuy, 
L  861,  860. 


Edmund  de  Gomwsl],  Talet,  L  457. 

Edmohd,  doke  of  York,  son  of  Edward 
IU.,L  576,  588;  ii.  11,  13.  31,  S3. 

Edmond  Ironside,  banialunent  of  hio 
darter,  L  80, 107. 

Edmimd  Plantagenet,  earl  of  Kent,  his 
birth,  L  460,  468,  470;  partisan  of 
Isabella  of  Franoe,  608, 600,  518,  683, 
637,  630,  680. 

Edmnnd,  son  of  Henxy  III.,  his  birth, 
L  873;  imaginaiy  claims  to  the  king- 
does  of  SIdly,  887.  801 ;  made  earl  of 
Lancaster  and  Derby,  407;  his  nop- 
tials,  4b.;  attends  the  coronatiOB  of  his 
brother,  Edward  L,  481 ;  ejcpoees  the 
dapUdty  of  Philip  le  BeL  454.  465. 

Edmund,  sen  of  Henry  VII.,  IL  440. 

Edmand'B-han,  Oxford.  U.  110. 

Edaurad's  Bvy  (St.),  Constance,  daughter 
of  the  Conqneror,  baried  In  the  abbey, 
L88. 

Edmonds  (St)  abbey,  11. 180. 

Edward  Atheling,  somamad  the  Outlaw, 
L  107. 

Edward  4e  Carol,  deacon  of  Weils,  L 
400. 

Edward  the  Black  Frince,  his  Urth, 
L  648 1  oaptares  king  John  of  France, 
677 ;  maixies  Joanna  the  Fair,  575, 
680,  681 ;  his  death,  580 ;  his  cogno- 
men **  Black  Fltece,**  600. 

Edwin,  the  earl,  acrompanitf>s  William  I. 
to  Kormandy,  L  50;  his  rebellion,  66, 
67 ;  and  death,  99. 

Edward  tlie  Elder,  his  bo4y  translated 
to  Hyde*abbey,  1. 168. 

Edward  the  Ooaftssor,  L  7,  88 ;  Tisited 
by  lillllam  of  Konnandy,  86  ;  whom 
he  appoints  his  snoeessor,  88, 40 ;  boilda 
Weftmiaster-abbey,  116, 188 ;  his  bed- 
ehambsr,  160 ;  dcMth,  80 ;  obserrance 
«f  his  ftsllTal,  886;  his  body  en- 
ahiined,  UL  670 ;  alluded  to,  L  40,  74, 
138,  181,  186,  168,  800,  804,  818,  404, 
476. 

Edward  I.  king  of  England,  somamed 
ZoiyrtaaH,  his  Mrth,  L  866 :  hsTCsted 
with  the  duchy  of  Guienne,  881,  420  ; 
created  prince  of  Wales,  420;  taken 
prisoMT  at  Lewes,  808,  300 ;  pro- 
claiased  king,  408 ;  his  affection  for  his 
mother,  418, 414 ;  marries  Eleanora  of 
Castlla,  880, 886, 410—433 ;  his  crusade 
to  Sfrin,  484—480;  attacked  by  an 
asisssin  aft  Cyprus,  427 ;  death  of  hia 
fisthsr  and  two  of  his  children,  430 ; 
coronation,  481 ;  at  war  with  the  Welsh, 
488—487;  death  of  his  wife  Eleanora, 
448— 446;  disconsolate  widowerhood, 
468;  at  war  for  another  wife  with 
Philip  le  Bel,  468-457;  marriea 
Uargncrlte  of  France,  466  ;  at  war  with 
the  Scotch,  118.  46A,  450;  hia  death, 
466 1   his  sobriquet  Lotiffthanks,  466; 
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faTonrite  ehai^gov,  407;  children  by 
Eleaaon,  434.  4S8,  480,  48ft.  489,  440, 
450 ;  bjr  Harguerite,  4ft9,  463, 464, 470 ; 
hiB  will,  4S8 ;  portrait,  485. 

Edward  II.  king  of  England,  bom  In 
Caemarvon-oastle,  i.  485,  486;  his 
cradle,  486 ;  made  prince  of  Wales, 
487,  461;  betrothed  to  Margaret  of 
Scotland,  417,  489,  448 ;  marries  Isa- 
bella of  France,  472^74;  his  coro- 
nation, 476,  477;  at  war  with 
his  barons,  480—488,  498;  renewal 
of  the  Scottish  wars,  484,  487—489; 
fend  between  him  and  his  wife  Isabella, 
495— -498;  letters  to  her  and  the  prince 
of  Wales,  500—507;  rebellion  of  his 
wife  and  sntiJects,  510—518 ;  captured 
and  imprisoned,  515 — 530 ;  is  murdered, 
628 — 535,  584 ;  miracles  at  his  tomb, 
526 ;  children,  488,  485,  498. 

Edward  IIL  king  of  England,  his  Urth, 
i.  488;  invested  with  the  duchy  of 
Gnienne  and  earldom  of  Ponthieu, 
497,  498;  his  fkther's  letters  to  him, 
503,  508,  507;  proclaimed  king,  517, 
518,  520;  his  coronation,  521;  his 
affectionate  treatment  of  his  guilty 
mother,  584 — 541 ;  marries  Philippa  of 
Hainanlt,  544—547 ;  inrades  Sootlsnd, 
558,  554 ;  at  war  with  France,  567 ; 
besieges  Calais,  567—575;  his  re-In- 
vasion of  France,  680 ;  stopped  by  a 
thunder-storm  at  Chartres,  A.;  death 
of  his  wile  Philippa,  685 ;  his  physical 
and  mental  aoquirements,  589;  alluded 
to,  i.  241,  868,  864. 

Edward  lY.  king  of  England  (See  Ed- 
vxird  PUmtagmet,  earl  nf  Jfai«ft),  his 
Urth,  ii.  821;  proclaimed  king,  244; 
crowned,  888 ;  marries  Elisabeth  Wood- 
ville,  825,  826  ;  revolution,  888—844  ; 
his  court  at  Windsor  snd  Westminster, 
345—849 ;  death  and  burial,  858,  854 ; 
children,  880,  841,  849,  858 ;  his  tomb, 
871,  872. 


Edward  V.  son  of  Edward  lY.,  IL  841, 

860 — 368  ;  his  portrait,  352. 
Edward  VI.  king  of  England,  Us  Urfh. 

iii.  16,  17;  baptism.  18—20;  ssends 

the  throne,  898 ;  visited  b^  liis  aster 

Mary,  899,  408,  418,  421;  his  ktten. 

208,  284,  252,  80 1>  893;  iv.  19;  hii 

death  and  will,  iiL  423 ;  ftmeral.  442. 
Edward  Plantagenet,  Snd  duke  of  Tok, 

ii.  78,  79. 
Edward  (prince),  son  of  Henxy  TL,  Urfk, 

ii.  210,  811 ;  created  prince  of  Wild 

andeariof  Chester,  214;  mairieiJlaBe 

of  Warwick,  894 — ^897,  877;  captiR 

and  death,  808,  904 ;  his  tomb,  til; 

alluded  to,  230,  888,  248,  285.  tfiS. 
Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  son  of  Btcbad 

IIL,  ii.  882—884,  889,  390. 
Edwards  (Bichard),  anihor  of  *  PdsmflB 

and  Aroite,**  iv.  85S. 
Edwin,  eari  i.  8,  40,  43,  74,  96. 97. 
Egerton  (Thomas),  kwd-keeper,  ir.  441, 

685,695,781.744. 
Eggeahall.  il.  384. 
Egidio  (Sancto),L  #08. 
EgiUw-heath,  treaty  at,  between  Sicpta 

and  Henry  IL,  i.  382. 
Egleslield  (Bobertde),  ibnnderaf  QneeeV 

college,  Oxford,  1.  687. 
Eglinton  (Hugh,  8rd  earl),  iv.  207. 
Egmont   (count),   Spanish 

iii.  476.  499,  519,  631,  540.  586. 
Egremont   (Thomas   Pen^,  lit  Iad3i 

ii.  225. 
**  Eikon  BasiUke,'*  by  Charles  I^  v.  117. 

856 ;  Oates's  parody  on,  vii.  236. 
Elder  (John),  preceptor  of  krd  Dsnlcf* 

iii.  522. 
Eleanor,  daughter  of  dncfaca  of  BnlV>'> 

1. 418. 
Eleanor  de  Kontfbrt,  L  482 — 434. 
Eleanor  Magdalen,  princess  of  Kevfwqt 

vi.  20,  22—24. 
Eleanor  of  Austria,  Snd  wift  of  Fnadi 
L,  U.  637,  655,  666 ;  ilL  815—617. 


Eleaitob  of  Pboyekcb,  sumimed  £a  lleSe,  qneen  of  Henry  in. 
parentage  and  birth,  i.  857. 
poem  written  by  her,  857,  858. 
marriage  and  coronation,  861 — 864. 
h«s  unbounded  influence  over  the  king,  866,  869, 881. 
danger  from  thunder  storms,  876,  880. 
her  regency,  881,  888-— 885,  408. 
meets  the  crowned  heads  at  Paris,  886,  887, 
illness  at  Wark-castle,  888,  889. 
her  unpopularity,  356,  895,  896,  898,  408. 
alllicted  with  a  fit  of  Jealousy,  897. 
conduct  during  the  barons'  wars,  89S— 408. 
wardrobe  and  other  expenses,  406. 
death  of  her  consort,  Henry  III.,  408. 
her  letter  to  her  son-in-law,  John  duke  of  Brctagne,  410. 
retires  to  Ambresbipy,  and  takes  the  veil,  411 — 413. 
letters  to  her  son,  Edward  L,  411, 418, 416, 416. 
death  and  burial,  416,417. 
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ExJLUiOKA  or  PBonwcai    omUmud, 

ohUdren,  i.  S«9,  S6»,  S70,  919,  t8S,  411. 
portrait,  S78. 

ttT,»AM<>»4|  OF  AouiTAim,  queen  of  Heux  H. 
•noestry,  1.  987— SSf. 

nuuxiea  Looii  VIT.  of  Frtaoe,  190,  240, 241. 
ttagnUoent  entry  into  Puis,  242. 
cnooongei  the  titmlMuioarf ,  248. 
her  wild  emeade  to  the  Holy  Laoid,  246—249. 
divoraed  ftom  Looii  VII^  251. 
Auilee  Henry  n.  of  England,  262, 2f  f . 
oofonatlon  and  ooetame,  286, 264. 
hlrth  and  death  of  her  eon  WlUiam,  268,  268. 
dieeoren  her  eoneort^  eonnexion  with  Boeanumd  CttiAMfd,  268, 264, 
Tieiti  Normandy  with  her  conaort,  266 ;  and  left  regent,  267,  269. 
Iier  domeitle  tronblee  end  ineareeration,  278—276, 280, 284. 
xeoonciled  to  her  hniband,  279. 
czereiaes  sorereign  power  in  Bordeanz,  284. 

at  the  death  of  Henry  II.  made  qneen-regent,  287, 288, 292,  297, 821. 
negoUatea  the  mairiagc  of  Blehard  I.  and  Berengaria,  291, 292, 296. 
letten  to  the  pope  on  the  oaptiTity  of  Bichard  L,  810—818. 
governs  Aqoltaiae,  886. 
death,  horial,  and  tomb,  292, 887,  888,  866. 
children,  260,  268, 266,  268,  264,  269,  270,  279, 291. 

EixAXOBA  or  CAffim,  niinamed  The  Faithlhl*  flntqaooi  of  Edward  T. 
her  parentage  and  inheritance,  I.  418, 419, 
martlea  Edward  L,  880, 886, 419—422. 
Joins  her  consort  hi  his  cmnda  to  Syria,  424—480. 
her  sympathy  Ibr  him  when  wonadcd  by  an  aswsriit,  428* 
coronation,  481,  482. 
patroness  of  Utcratmrc,  484,  448. 
birth  of  her  son  Edward  in  Caemarvwhcastle,  486, 488. 
magniflcence  displayed  at  lier  daaghtet^  nvpttals,  440, 441« 
death  and  burial,  448—446. 
crosses  erected  to  her  memory,  444—448. 
perwnal  description,  426, 446. 
children,  424, 428,  480, 486, 489, 440, 460. 
her  will,  448. 


Eleanora,  comte«  of  Fembr6ke,  L  279, 

866. 

Eleanora,  danghtg  of  dnkc  Bichard  IL, 

L22. 
Eleanora,  danghter  of  Edward  IL,  her 

birth,   I.   486|   marries  the  duke  of 

Gneldrss,  688, 668. 
Eleanoow  eldeet  daughter  of  Edward  I. 

and  countess  of  Banr,  I.  424,  429,  440, 

460,  461. 
Eleanora  of  Bretagne,  danghter  of  Con* 

•tance,  L  284. 
Eleanora  of  Chatelhenudt,  1.  289. 
Eleanora,  **  the  Fearl  of  Brittany,"  L  816, 

886. 
Eleanora,  yoongest  daughter  of  Edward 

I.  by  Marguerite,  i.  464. 
Eliott  (Thomas),  ▼.  828. 


Elisabeth  Chariotte  of  Bavaria,  vL  667, 

671,  686,  692  ;  viL  19,  20,  99. 
Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Charles  I.*  ▼.  266, 

874,  894,  402,  408. 
Ehaabeth,  dangfater  of  Henry  IV.  of 

France,  and  wift  of  Philip  IV.  of 

Spain,  T.  186, 188, 191, 196. 
EUsabeth*  daughter  of  Henry  YII.,  IL 

489. 
Elisabeth,  eldest  dau8ffatsr  of  James  I., 

afterwards  queen  of  Bohemia,  t.  62, 

98,  94, 148, 168,  420—422. 
Elisabeth  of  Poraeranla,  L  601, 692. 
Elizabeth,  prlnceei  wyal  of  Denmark, 

▼.  8,  82. 
Elisabeth,  queen  of  Spain,  It.  278, 279. 
Elisabeth    (St.),  why   omitted  in   the 

Boman  calendar.  It.  614« 


EusjkBBiB,  second  queen-regnant  of  England  and  Inland, 
birth,  IL  661 ;  !▼.  2,  8. 
her  b^itism  and  eonflrmatlon,  8— 6« 
declared  illegitimate,  il.  684 ;  It.  7. 
her  want  of  apparel,  7<— 9. 
offered  in  marriage  to  tlie  heir  of  Anran,  16. 
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her  education,  Ir.  10,  IS,  15, 17, 61. 

is  wooed  by  Seymour,  the  lord-admiral,  SO. 

resides  with  Katharine  Parr,  28— S5w 

fireedoms  and  clandestine  courtship  of  the  latA'tubaSnX,  ffi.  S7<— S75 ; 

iv.  25.  88—48. 
her  household  at  Hatildd-boiise,  50, 
kindly  treated  by  queen  Maiy,  iiL  440,  476  (  It.  CS. 
present  at  the  coionatioa  of  her  sister  Maiy,  iiL  4AS,  4ft&,  4«7 ;  If.  €5. 
plots  in  &Tonr  of  Elizabeth  and  Coorteaaj.  66,  67. 
confined  to  the  palaee,  68. 
matrimonial  proposals,  70. 
implicated  in  WyaU's  rebelUew,  71— 78v 
queen  Mary  sends  fbr  her,  71 — 78. 
Journey  from  Hatfield  to  court,  74 — 78. 
her  death  doired  by  the  privy  oooadl,  78-^1. 
committed  to  the  Tower,  iii.  408 — 405, 51S  ;  Ir.  8»— liHL 
examined  by  the  oonucQ,  86,  87. 
children,  bibig  her  fiowers,  05. 
attempts  on  her  lift,  08, 108. 

refhses  to  many  FhlBbert  Emanael,  ffi.  508;  iv.  lOOv  110,  ISO. 
captlTity  at  Woodstock,  iH.  512 ;  iv.  102—110. 
her  prison  verses  and  needlework,  108 — 105. 
dialogue  with  Mary  at  Hampton-oourtr  fil.  5S8 ;  ir.  108. 
homage'paid  her  l^  Philip  II.,  110 — 118. 
aeonaatiens  of  sstoety  with  Dr.  Dee,  lit.  III. 
returns  to  Hatfield*  IK. 

ofler  of  marriage  by  the  priaee  ef  9wede»,  115, 12 1. 
implicated  li  new  plaCs,  116—118. 
Kai7 ghm het  »liHe,  ill.  5M;  iv.  194. 
death  of  Kaiy,  188—186. 
recognised  queen  in  parliament,  1ST. 
proclaimed  M  Wettmtestev-hatt,  188. 
state  entryhilo  Iioadan,  180. 
SGjIoum  at  the  Tower,  141. 
coronation,  pageants,  and  proceistom;  144—158. 
re-establishes  the  reformed  ohnseh,  156, 108. 
reAises  to  marry  Philip  XL,  158. 
other  suitors,  150, 165. 
antipathy  to  John  Knox,  170—175. 

reports  touching  her  connexion  with  lord  Itobert  Dudley,  192 — 194. 
eoinege  and  vl^  to  the  Hint,  196 — 198, 200. 
severe  treatment  of  lady  Katharine  Gray,  208,  204. 
dunorences  with  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  205—210. 
eatertUns  tbs  grand-prior  of  FTanoe,  208,  209. 
her  eolloquy  wfth  dean  Nowel,  212,  218. 
courtship  of  Run  Caslmlr,  prince  Palatine,  216, 
visits  Omriwidgeunlversliy,  221 — ^226. 
levity,  of  hehavioor  to  sir  James  Kelfille,  228—288. 
marilage  cfilor  of  Charles  IZ.,  284. 
mannerof  xeedvlngthe  eucharist,  248. 
her  treatment  of  Dr.  Heath,  arehbisbop  of  York,  244. 
eourtshlp  of  Charier,  aiehdnke  of  Austria,  165, 180, 181, 186, 326, 351,  Sfo 

—271, 800—802.  ♦ 

hopes  and  fears  of  Leicester,  280 — 241, 248. 
vexed  at  the  Urdk  of  Mary  Stuarfs  son,  260. 
visits  the  «il!««nity  of  Oxitard,  252—256. 
dispute  witlr  parUmnent,  256,  257. 
encourages  alchymists  and  ooi^anmk  SOO^^ML. 
her  crooked  poUoy  towards  Mary  Stuart,  264—376,  286,  397. 
intenriews  with  La  Mott^  Fenelon,  378—208, 303—811. 
negotiations  Ibr  her  marriage  with  Charles  IX.,  200,  SOL 
Leicester's  indecorum  In  her  closet,  381—808. 
excommunicated  b/  Plus  Y.,  299. 
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FiTiTT  A  nwTBr-conUmml. 

Henry  of  Aqjoa  pEopoMd  to  bar.  iy.  SOt»  804,  aiA-^S9»  t28— S88.  887 

843,  848,  849. 
angry  with  her  ooandl,  808,  808. 
Yiait  to  air  Thomas  Greaham,  808—811. 
her  affectations  with  sir  Chitetopher  Wf^^^ff^^  111— 818. 
prince  Bodolph  offers  his  hand,  88A»  888. 
visits  Hnnsdon-hoase,  848. 
Frands  duke  of  Alen^on  ofiteed  ftr  *  hMhwid,  8U,  880, 849,  880,  884— 

S«8, 871—876,  880—889,  400—403,  409. 
her  dangeroos  illness,  861. 
her  Maimdjr  at  Greenwich,  357. 
aigns  a  treaty  with  France,  880. 
her  Sunday  amusements,  863,  898, 
progress  to  Warwick,  888— 874. 
has  the  small-poz,  881. 
Alen^on'a  lore-letter  to  her,  887* 
progress  in  Kent,  890^*895. 
progress  to  Worcester,  407. 
her  costume,  418 — 417. 
▼isit  to  Kenilworth,  419 — 487. 
progress  into  Suffolk,  438.- 
Tisits  Norwich,  480—484. 

incognito  risit  of  the  due  d'AIen^on  (Bow  A^Jou),  i41« 
her  marriage  opposed  by  the  oounefl,  448,  444, 
her  letter  to  sir  Henry  Staflhrd,  468. 
second  Tisit  of  duo  d'Ai^on,  466—460. 
coquetries  with  Hatton  and  Bftleigh,  48V-48e: 
her  cruelties  in  Ireland,  473—476. 
plots  against  her  life,  476,  478. 

her  hard  treatment  of  the  earls  of  Northomheriand  and  Arandel,  483, 488. 

iirst  notices  Essex,  496, 497. 

Charles  Blount  attncts  the  royal  fltrour,  498. 

her  treachery  in  effecting  the  death  of  JCaiy  Stuart,  498^-881. 

her  mysterious  dream,  640. 

hypocktleal  lattsr  tothe  kiagof  Soota^  663. 

claimed  as  a  mother  by  an  fanpoator,  664 — 666^. 

her  heroic  deportment  at  the  Spanish  inTaaion,  870—687. 

death  of  Leicester,  her  fli^vowile,  688. 

her  domestic  hahlts,  694 — 601. 

attachBBcni  to  KaMX,  60»— 616,  837—631, 884. 

flattered  by  sir  Bobert  Gedl,  618—691. 

«ntertained  at  Cowdray  and  Slprcthaa,  621— 6SS, 

Tisits  OzAvrd  and  Rioote,  681,  683. 

Tiolates  the  privileges  of  parliamant,  886^  68?. 

tranalatea  «*  Boethius  on  the  Consolations  of  Philoaophy,.''  841. 

supposed  plot  against  her  life  by  Lopea»  648,  <M8. 

persecutes  (he  Puritans,  644, 646,  668. 

her  royal  pageantry  and  fStes,  646,  846. 

her  parsimony  in  UAval  and  militaxy  supplies,  661. 

her  fluMeness  with  Essex,  879,  688— 684^  688— 888, 71S»  718—719. 

grief  at  the  death  of  Burleigh,  697. 

her  palaces,  dress,  and  appearance  in  old  agt,887— VOt. 

treatment  of  her  bishops,  708—707. 

anecdotes  of  her,  709—711. 

Essex's  rebellion  and  execution,  741—760. 

last  scenes  of  the  life  of  the  queen,  760 — 783, 

her  death  and  Ameral,  783—784. 

description  of  her  portraits,  786—788. 

her  monument,  790. 

EuZABETR  or  ToBX,  sumamed  The  Good,  qneeB^«onaQrt€if  Haniy  TIL 
birth  and  baptism,  ii.  880.  886,  898,  894. 
proposed  in  marriage  to  young  Geotie  tftfUla^  840, 88ft. 
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Elizabbtb  of  Tobk— oonMntMd. 

contneted  to  Um  dAaphin  Cluirtcs  of  Fnaoe,  VL  US,  S83,  S9€,»97, 

takes  Mtnetuaiy  with  her  mother,  858,  897. 

bethrothed  to  Henry  Tudor,  864, 866, 898,  401* 

•eat  to  Sherlff-Hatten,  407,  408, 419. 

mairiea  Henry  YII.,  499. 

epithalamlnm  on  her  marriage,  498—495. 

birth  of  prince  Arthor  at  Wincheater,  497,  498. 

IbandB  the  Lady-ohapel  at  Winchester-cathedral.  499. 

her  dower,  499. 

coronation,  430-— 488. 

ceremonial  of  taking  to  her  chamber,  497, 484, 435,  * 

her  ezpenditnre,  487,  488,  446. 

acijonm  at  Calais,  449. 

welcomes  her  son  Arthor^  bride,  Katharine,  to  Enelaad,  465. 

resides  in  the  Tower,  447. 

death  and  stately  ftmenU,  450—458. 

elegy  by  lir  Thomas  More,  454. 

atatne  and  portrait,  466,  457. 

her  children,  497, 486,  489, 440,  450. 

EuZABBXB  WooDTiuui,  <|aeen  of  Edward  lY. 
parentage,  fL  815,  316. 

maid  of  honoor  to  Margaret  of  Ai^oa.  909,  81T* 
n;feets  the  offier  of  sir  Hugh  John^  819. 
marries  John  Gray,  lord  Ferrers,  819.^ 
birth  of  her  two  sons,  891. 
her  husband  killed  at  St.  Albanli,  891« 
captivates  Edward  IT.,  394. 
privately  mairied  to  the  king,  895,  896. 
Is  crowned,  384. 

takes  reftage  In  the  sanctuary  during  the  terolation,  ML, 
her  court  at  Windsor  and  Westminster,  845—849. 
visits  OxAxd,  349. 

death  of  her  consort  Edward  IT.,  858. 
takes  sanctuaiy,  and  suirenders  the  young  duke  of  Tcrfc,  859. 
her  marriage  declared  illegal,  861. 
murder  of  her  sons  Edward  Y.  and  Bicfaard  of  Yoriic,  868. 
Burrenders  herself  to  the  usurper,  865. 
restored  to  her  rank  as  queen-dowager,  866. 
retires  to  Bermondsey-convent  and  midces  her  wHl,  S69« 
fhneral  and  place  of  burial,  870—879. 
ehOdren  by  Edward  lY.,  880, 841, 849, 858« 
portraits,  899,  886, 336. 

••  Elizabeth,"  ahip  of  war  launched,  iv. 
168 ;  noticed,  v.  197. 

*  Eligabetha  TMumphaas,"  quoted,  iv. 
678—680,  685,  686. 

Elliot  (Mr.),  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
chamber, V.  619. 

EUis'e  History  of  Thombniy-eastle  quoted, 
1.44. 

Elmer,  monk  at  Ualmesbuiy,  his  pro- 
phecy on  the  appearance  of  a  comet, 
1.44. 

Elphlnstone  (eoont),  Spanish  ambassador, 
iv.  180. 

Elphlnstone  (sir  George),  ▼.  68. 

Elsingboig,  V.  89. 

Elstob  (EUaabeth),  Saxon  linguist,  vliL 
993. 

Elfttrith,  daughter  of  Alfted  the  Great, 


589, 588, 608 ;  U.  8, 9, 80, 66,  S8,  85, 187, 

934,  834,  854,  868,  581 ;  UL  198,  931, 

660;  iv.  5, 171. 
Elven-eastle,  H.  418. 
Elven-prison-tower,  U.  498. 
Elvetham-park,  iv.  693, 694,  695. 
Ely-palace,  11.  859.    Flaoe,  IL  85,  itti 

iv.  318  i  V.  965. 
Emanuel  (FhUIbert),  duke  of  Savoy,  B. 

608,  640;  tv.  69,  100,  109,  110,  US, 

119,  197. 
Emley-Feny,  vL  981. 
Emma  de  Scales,  11. 178. 
Emma,  maid  of  honoor  to  Matilda  of 

Scotland,  1. 161. 
Enfleld-house,  IH.  96, 918,  871 ;  iv.  5, 19, 

48,906.    Chase,  iv.  198. 
**  England's  Cnar,"  poem,  v.  104. 


'•"»^"-      .  Englefleld  (Sir  Francis),  iv.  665. 

ham-palaoe,  L  449,  474.  485,  548, 581,  I  EngUshKihannel,  IIL  513 ;  vil.  976,  291 
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EnHeo,  Idng  of  CastQe,  U.  4S8. 
Epigrams  on   Catharine  of    Bngann* 

T.  588. 
Epping-lbrett,  ill.  6. 
Epsom,  Til.  ii9 :  viU.  99. 
Ennine-castle,  il.  47.  60— «9, 85. 
Ernest  Aninistas  of  Hanorer,  vil.  81. 
Erasmus  (Desiderios).  11.  489,  440,  510, 

545  ;  ill.  478. 
Enumos's  **  Paraphrases  on  the  Qospels," 

lU.  299,  884,  897,  478. 
Erie,  king  of  Norway,  1.  410,  411. 
Erie,  prince  of  Sweden,  If.  116, 124—187, 

181,  187—190. 
Erie  X.  king  of  Sweden  nd  Denmark, 

a  81. 
Erith.  Ti.  146,  971 ;  rlL  48. 
Erkenwald   (St.),  his  sepolohra  in   St. 

Paol's,  1.  608.  * 

Ermengarde,  daoghttr  of  Charifimagno, 

1. 167. 
Errington  (Xr.),  It.  478. 
Errol  (lady  Anne  Dmmmond.  comiteis 

oOt  appointed  stato-gof emess  of  Mary 

Beatrice,  vi.  868. 
Errol  (sir  John  Hay,  11th  earl),  il  462. 
£m>l  (Walter),  111.  969. 
Enkine  (Alex.),  guardian  to  James  YI., 

T.  9—11. 
Erskine  (sir  John),  ▼!.  642. 
]£nklne  (sir  Thomas),  t.  76. 
Enkine  (Wm.),  brother  to  the  earl  of 

Boehan,  ri.  682. 
Eshcr,  U.  616  i  ill.  91,  985. 
Espan-abbey  firanded,  1.  829,  898. 
Eeperan  (Thomas),  depnty-ehamhcrlaln, 

L  407. 
Esperance.  T.  701. 
E&iex,  11.  896,  629  ;  lU.  198,278  ;  It.  201, 

577,  578 :  T.  808.     Hoose,  It.  788,  744, 

745. 
Essex  (Arthor  Cq>el,  Isl  earl),  v.  662, 

•59. 
Essex  (Algernon  Capel,  2nd  eail),  tIU. 

856 — 858. 
Essex  (Henry  Boorohler,  9nd  earl)»  il. 

497 ;  iii.  90,  68.  80  ;  It.  4. 
Essex  (Robert  DeTereox,  9nd  earl).  It. 

490,    479,    494—498,  588,  691,  607— 

815,  618—691,   627—631,  684,  687— 

689,    648,   661—654,   679,  878,  675— 

696,  719   718—750,  758,  768—766. 
Essex  (Robert  DeTereox,  8rd  earl),T.  101, 

156,  974.  988,  801,  809,  318. 
Es^x   (Walter  DoTerenx,  1st  earl).  It. 

861,  869,  490,  494,  495,  589. 
Essex   (William  Parr,  earl  of),  brother 

Of  Katharine  Parr,  lU.  178,  189,  185, 

197.  906. 
Est^Ti.  9. 

Eton,  It.  920.    CoIUge,  11. 190 1  Till.  51. 
En,  historical  notices  of  the  ehiteao, 

1.  96,  97. 
Enganean-hHls,  tL  9. 
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Engrne  (prinee),  of  SftToy,  tUL  458—484, 

490,  491. 

Eorole  (St),  the  patron  of  Ooohe,  1.  88. 

Eustace,  chaplain  to  Isabella  of  Angoo- 
18me,  1.  888. 

Eustace,  count  of  Boulogne,  his  marrisfe, 
L900. 

Eustace  (Edward),  ezeeuted.  It.  476. 

Eustace  (rsT.  Charles),  claimant  of  th« 
Baltlnglas  peerage.  It.  476. 

Eustace,  son  of  king  Stephen,  his  birth, 
i.  204;  iuTested  with  the  duchy  of 
Normandy,  207,  209,  212  }  his  mar- 
riage negotiated  with  the  princess 
Oonstance,  209;  military  skill,  217, 
220 ;  left  surety  at  Bristol  ibr  the  re- 
lease of  duke  Robert,  228,  224;  re- 
celTCS  the  fealty  of  the  barons,  227; 
plunders  the  inonssieij!  of  Bury  St. 
Edmund's,  988 ;  his  death,  4&. 

Eustace  St  Plcne,  L  570—579. 

Euston-hall,  It.  484—486 ;  t.  598,  608* 
619. 

ETelyn  (John),  the  diarist,  t.  894,  599, 

586,  599—601,  819,  694 ;  Tli.  198—195. 
ETcrtzen  (admiral),  Tli.  959,  959. 
ETesham,  1.  401 ;  It.  565. 
ETora,  T,  694. 
Ewel,  It.  178. 

Ewelm,  U.  807 ;  ilL  121 ;  It.  29. 
Ewer  (col.  Isaac),  t.  860. 
Exehuige-gates,  t.  1 1 5. 
Exchange,  the  New,  In  the  Strand,  t.  217. 
Excise  taxes,  originators  of,  t.  858,  859. 
Executions  during  the  reign  of  Henry 

VIIL,  lU.  470. 
Exeter,  L  889;  T.  811—815,  842,  469; 

tL  250 ;  Til.  56.    Bedftwd-honse,  t.  81 1, 

818.    Change,  tH.  294.    Gate,  t.  814. 

Sanctuary,  IL  441. 
Exeter-castle,  i.  849, 850. 
Exeter  (Anne,  duchess  of),  IL  888. 
Exeter  (Edward  Coorienay,  1st  marquis), 

iM.  65,  867,  8T9. 
Exeter   (Ckrtmde  Blount,  marehioniw 

oOt  111.  l*f  58f  <9,  867,  449. 
Exeter    (Henry   Holland,    2nd    duke), 

il.  197,  225,  256,  257,  268. 
Exeter  (John  Holland,  1st  duke),  IL  197. 
Exeter  (sir  Thomas),  IL  27. 
Exeter  (Thomas  Beaolbrt,  2nd  duke), 

il.  148, 146. 
Exeter  (Thomas  Oaofl,  Isl  eari),  t.  168. 
ExhiU.  IL  887. 

Exton  (Sir  Piers),  IL  27,  28, 85 
**  EseGhias,** »  play,  It.  225. 

Facetqr  (John),  physielan,  tt.  215. 
Fado,  or  Tado  (Mr.  W.),  tIL  104—106. 
Fagon,  physician  to  Louis  XIV.,  tL  899, 

404,  455 ;  TiiL  118. 
Fairfax  (Ferdinando,  2nd  lord),  t.  299, 

801,860,855,868,868. 
Falrihx  (lady),  t.  869. 
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iUrfluc  (tfar  ThoniM),  ▼!.  t. 

•*F«itbAil    Shepherdeas,"     s    paafeond, 

VaUiM,  i.  20«,  9S6. 

FftUirk.  battle  at,  i.  4«8. 

lUkla&d,  H.  SS7,  f  48.    PalBoe,  ▼.  90, 40, 

91,  60,  62,  66,  68,  71. 
Falkbuid  (lord),  t1.  177  ;  rVL  278. 
Ffelmoatb,  ii.  70;  It.  280. 
Falstof  (air  Jbtan),  a  170— 17S,  lOf »  900, 

664. 
Famliie  in  the  nigm  «f  Sdwwi  II., 

i.  467. 
Fun   ai  ued  by  qoefla  BUaabedii  ir. 

480,  600,  687 ;  ^  Caitiiaiiiie  of  Bn^ 

gama,  t.  867. 
FaDBhawe  (lady),  t.  828,  886,  857,  821, 

822. 
Ffenflhaire  (sir  Xkhwd),  r.  928, 884, 886, 

857,  498,  511,  816,  518,  809. 
**  Fanudle,"  Slehaid  Lli  bona,  i.  804. 
FaBni><fltreet,  tU.  891, 896. 
Farnham,  ii.  867 ;  It.  621 ;  y.  678. 
Fartbiiigales,  praalinnaHiai   againit,  t. 

166. 
Fansterne,  lit  266, 207. 
Fanxbourg,  St.   Antofaw,  t.  824.      St 

Jaquee,  t.  891,   894;    tI.  428,  690 1 

Till.  555.    St.  Manean,  ii.  811. 
Fayal,  It.  682. 
Fayette  (ooimt  de  la),  t.  218. 
Fayette  (Marie  Mi^Edelainade  la  Tcfgne), 

T.  218. 
Feathentone  (Dr.),  il.  699;  lU.  826,  876. 
Feekeoham  (Dr.),  abbot,  ML  490, 401, 882, 

588 ;  It.  89. 
Feljitede>  manor,  granted  to  the  Holy 

Trinity  at  Caen,  i.  90. 
Feltoa  (Hr^,  a  Catholio  gentleman.  It. 

299. 
Felton  (air  Thomaa),  TtU.  19^. 
Fenatus  (Joftn  Anthony),  phyaichai.  It. 

489. 
Fenelon,  archbiahop  of  Cambray,  tI.  667. 
Fenelon  (La  Ifolte),  FNndi  iwhaniador. 

It.  278,  279,  281—208,  808—911,  814 

—821,    824.    826,    881—899,   896  — 

941,  846,  848,  860—866,  971,  972,  974 

—977,  980—989,  400—406,  009,  410, 

420. 
Feneboreh-etreel,  il.  469,  042;  ilL  469; 

It.  147. 
Fenii,  or  Ferfl  (eoaat),  Ttt.  106, 100. 
Fenwick  (air  John),  tU.  27,  906,  929; 

Till.  57—60, 118, 119. 
Ferdinand,  count  d'Adda,  papal  nndo, 

Ti.  192,  198,  201. 
Ferdinand  IT.  of  Arragon,  fi.  442,  460, 

459,  469, 477 — «t81,  486 — 104, 608, 6^9, 

882. 

Ferdhiand  m.,  king  of  Caatlle,  L  880, 
419. 

X'ereby  (rer.  Geoige),  of  SaBabmy  Plain, 
T.  156. 


Feria  (ooonl  deXUL  690;  ir.  198— Ut, 

160,  100. 
Feria  (Jane  Dormer,  oonnteaa  4^,  It. 

48,  116,  128,  128,  189,  979. 
Fennor  (air  (Seoiga),  t.  117. 
Ferrara,  Ti.  8,  90. 
Ferraia  (Edmvd  Qoqr,  Otk  lard)3. 91»— 

921. 
Ferran  (John  Gray,  7th  hndxtt.  SIO— 

921,  924. 
Ferrera  ((Seoige),  inaafev  «f  the  iiiiBla, 

ill.  489,  586,  640;  hr.  140,  U7. 
Ferrera  (George),  poet,  Ir.  491. 
Ferrera  (air  Bobert  Shiilay,  IVM.  laad), 

TiL  170, 172. 
"  Fecrex  and  Fonez,'*  a  tragedy,  Ir.  198. 
FerroU  It.  68,  904. 
Ferry,  or  Fradarte,  ofTaniipnwta.ll,  leg, 

168,  176,  207,  906. 
FanyWdga,  Ii.  949. 
FeTerahan,   iL   281  —  286;    tSL    918 ; 

Tlii.  162. 
ForerahanMibbay  ftanded,  1. 

king  Sfeephcn  and  hk  an 

buried  there,  288,  284. 
FereralHua  (Lewia  de 

T.  681,  688.  686,  988,089,  709;  ri.  199; 

217.  261,  250,  279,  984,  988  ;  tM.  94«, 

245,  250 ;  TilL  112. 
«  Field  of  doth  ofgoM,*  fi.  911,  878. 
Fielding  (BeaaX  r.  597. 
Fife  (tord),  t.  84, 86. 
Figueroa  (don  Joan),  Spaniah  i 

iiL  512,  521. 
Filmer  (Henry),  Ul.  204«  209. 
Fineh  (lowl-ehanoenor),  rfi.  97. 
Finch  (Uary),  keeper  of  qi 

Jewela,  iii.  459. 
Fingaak-oaatle,  tI.  464. 
Finland  (John,  dake  oC.  ir.  181—184. 

186. 
Fhisbnry  anJhcn»  r.  917. 
Finabory-flelda,  ill.  578. 
Fta«  of  London,  r.  679—691. 
Firebraaa  (air  Baail),  tIL  491. 
Fimin  (Dr.),  Soelnian  preadH 
Firat-froita,  Uatory  of  tbeae 

197. 
Fiaher  (John),Uah0p  of  Boehaalar,  &  898, 

684.  646,  669. 
Fiaher  (Thomaa),  of  Warwick,  Ir.  870. 
Fitch  (W.  fiterwKm,  m^^  ot  Ipnriah. 

It.  267. 
Fitz-Oerald  (Ellaabeth),  «tha  Ihir  Gcr^ 

aldino,"  IiL  905,  976,   970,  980,  498. 

485;iT.99.    amimJ^Avwrnt^mtilmif 

CMmton. 
Flta^erald  fkndly,  UL  966. 976. 
Fitx-GUbert  (Baldwin),  a  knight,  L  9U. 
Fitxharding  (lady),  tIL  119. 169,999,917, 

841,  848,  864,  878,  417 — 419, 499,4408 
'  Titt.  90—94,  48,  02,  106. 
Fitzhardlng  (lord),  t.  664 ;  viL  900,  416  s 

TiU.  88. 
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Fitihairia,  the  Ubdler  of  rogrally,  v.  66« 

— 669  ;  yi.  127,  198. 
Slts-Haymoii,  lord   of  Glamorgtok,  hlf 

death,  i.  lAl ;  hie  heirees  AimiJwl,  4b.  i 

hie  laade  at  Glooeeeter,  159. 
Flt^Jamee   (Biohaid).  laebop  «f  Ghi- 

eheeter»  v.  139. 
ntx-James  (BichaidXbiibopof  Bocbeitcr, 

IL4M. 
Fltz-Osbom  of  Breteafl,  his  speech  hi 

ftTonr   of   WUUam's    esq^editlon    to 

England,  1.  -10,  41;  leads  the  fliat  hod/ 

against  Harold,  63. 
Pits-Oeborn,  son  of  the  jHrecedlngt  ao- 

ooant  of  him  and  his  oontiuna^f  L  11, 

78. 
Pitzpatrick  (eolonel),  ▼U.  481. 
Fitat>7  (lady  Barbara),  tUL  %B9,  478, 

481. 
ntzToy  (ledy  Charlotte  Jemima  Ben- 

rietta),  ▼.  606,  616. 
nts-Ste^en,  oaptahi  of  the  **Bla]iehe 

Nef,"  his  fhtal  shipfifreek,  L  169, 168. 
Zlts-Walter  (John  BateliflB,  Sthiord), 

ii.  488. 
Fits- Walter  (lord),  i.  848,  844. 
Fitz- Walter  (MatUda),  her  abdnotlon  hj 

king  John,  i.  848 — 846. 
jnti- Walter  (Bobsfi  SatoUflh,  8th  lotdX 

ii.  497  ;  iii.  90. 
Fiti.Willlam(admiraldrWilllam),IL678. 
FItz-WiUiam,  (sir  William),  lord  of  8piot- 

horottgh,  his  hospitality,  i.  166. 
Flanders,  iL  980,  446 — 478, 646;  lit  460, 

696, 688, 660, 669, 680, 684, 687 ;  It.  113, 

280,  908,  860,  487,  460,  480,  406,  761 1 

▼.  110,  188,  967;  Ti.  19,  83,  106,  148, 

496  {  vii.  98,  801,  809,  816,  899,  886, 

S87,  889,  871,  898,  898,  896,  404,  409, 

490,  491 ,  468,  466 ;  Till.  86, 66,  67,  U6, 

176,  177,  988,861,  884,  488. 
^  Flanra  and  JCarDOs,**  tragedy,  i.  969. 
Fleet-bridge,  iT.  146.  Prison,  iiL  896, 414, 

448 ;  ir.  116,  687.  720;  ^di.  868. 
Fleet-ditoh,  i.  608. 
Flect«treet,  il.  466,  614 ;  iiL  408,  491, 

489;  It.  61,  77,  110,  166,  790,  744« 

746 ;  Til.  8. 
Fleet-etieet-condiiit,  ii«  44.     flalisbury* 

house,  ii.  476.    King«B-heBd,Y.  686. 
Fleison,  ▼.  98. 
Fleming  (Margaret),  iL  68. 
Flemish^proTinoes,  iiL  477. 
Fletcher  (John),  drassatirt,  t.  966, 964. 
Flenry,  tU.  966. 
FUntHsastle,  ii.  16, 17,  96. 
Flodden,  iL  476 ;  iii.  161.    Field,  ii.  609, 

606,  606 ;  IiL  99, 109, 108;  viiL  929. 
•*  Florida,**  oas  of  the  Aimada  ships,  !▼. 

684,  686. 
FlnsUng,  iy.  661, 674,  760. 
Foix  (count  de),  ii.  489 — «91. 
Ftdiot  (Katharine),  diYoroed  oomtesB  of 

Hertlbrd,iiL860. 


Folkmotes  oonteoed  by  Henry  IIL,  L  878. 
FolkatCBe,  ir.  898. 
Folly,  the,  on  the  Thamee,  tU.  996. 
Folque  le  Aechin,  inrentor  of  the  pointed 

shoes,  L  186. 
FontahieUeao,  It.  840  ;  ▼.  188,  886,  838, 

469,  468 ;  vi.  897,  899,  864,  869,  866, 

874,   876,    881—883,   890—894,    407, 

469,  474,  i78,  609 ;  YiiL  98,  89.  Forest, 

▼iiL  29. 
Fontaage  ribbon,  tIL  884,  886. 
Foatarshia,  ▼.  496. 
Fontevraud,  L  899,  880,  416. 
FonteTraad-abboy,  L  986, 287, 822, 886— 

888,  848,  888—866. 
Ford  (Charles),  viiL  628. 
Ford  (Sir  R.),  ▼.  624. 
Fordwieh,  IiL  296. 
Forrest  (&ther),  confessor  to  Kathadno 

of  Airagon,  ii.  649—662. 
Forest-laws,  L  287  ;  ii.  887. 
Forest  (Miles),  mnrderer  of  the  r^yal 

I»inoes,  iL  868. 
Forester  (Hiss),  maid  of  hononr,  Ttd.  428. 
Foresters  of  Bete,  tL  8. 
Forks  first  used  in  England,  L  441. 
Forster  (Mr.),  Joins  the  standard  of  tha 

cherallsr  St.  Qeorge,  tL  628, 638. 
Forster  (Mr.),  page  of  the  baek-staiis, 

TiU.  274. 
Forster  (Mrs.),  maid-of-honoar.  Til.  229. 
Fonter  (sir  John),  It.  826. 
Fortescne  (sir  John),  iL  266,  287,  298 ; 

ir.  706.      His  work  **l>e  liaadibus 

Legum  Anglic,"  ii.  287. 
Forth,  the,  Tiii.  806. 
Fortibos  (William),  earl  of  Albemarle, 

L  407. 
Fortoaatns  (Edward),  ir,  240. 
Fortane-tellers,  William  I.*s  want  of  fUth 

in,  L  47. 61. 
Fort-WUlism,  tL  466. 
Foster  (Mr.),  waiter  in  the  robes,  riiL 

166. 
Foster    (sir    Indrew),  his   lamentable 

penary,  TiiL  268. 
Fotbedngay-castle,  ii.  91,  200,  828,  876, 

894,  646,  649.;  iiL  612,  687  ;  It.  106, 

607,  609,  611,  618,  621,  629,  686,  640, 

644,  646.    Chnreh-yard.  IL  394. 
Foolke  le  Bcchin,  **the  quaneUer,**  L  988. 
Foiilke  the  Bed,  L  989;  his  wife,  the 

witch-countess,  A. 
Fountayne  (Joanna),  L  467. 
Foorbin,  the  French  admiral,  ▼!•  499, 493. 
Fowler  (John),  gentieasanof  Edward  VLls 

chamber,  lU.  271,  979. 
Fowlsr  (Thonuts),  Burleigh's  spy  In  Scot- 
land, iv.  698;  ▼.  28—36,  109,  110. 
Fox  (C.  J.),  his  *  Hietoiy  of  the  Bafoli>> 

tion,**  Ttt.  166. 
Fox  (Edmund),  king^  almoner,  IL  696. 
Fox  (Richard),  bishop  of  Exeter  and 

Winchester,  iL  486,  486, 492. 
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Fox  (sir  Stephen),  vlfi.  182. 
FrBmUDgham.ii.  864  {  iii.  429,  430 — i82, 

484—486,  488,  484.     Castle,  429 — «86, 

488 ;  Tiii.  188.    Church,  Iii.  428,  488, 

455. 
Franeeeco  de  Hello,  v.  666. 
Francesco  (signor),  musiciaii,  r.  828. 
Francis,  dnke  of  Alen^on,  suitor  to  qneen 

Elizabeth,  ir.  819,  820,  849.  880,  854— 

858,  360,  868 — 868,  871, 872,  874—876, 

880  —  889,   398,  400  —  402,  409,  410, 

428,   487,   440  —  445,  452 — 460,   462, 

657. 
Francis  I.,  king  of  France,  IL  622,  671— 

574,   590,    626,  627,   629-681,   685, 

650,  651,  654—656;   Iii.   81,  82,  149, 

806,  816 — 817,  877  ;  ir.  6. 
Francis  U.,  duke  of  Bretagne^  IL  ill,  418, 

415. 
Francis  n.,  king  of  France,  It.  170,  205. 
Francis  II.,  of  Modena,  tL  6, 41,  42,  45-— 

47.  158—161,  859. 
Francis  (St),  of  Asslsnim,  his  third  order, 

ii.  517. 
Francisco  de  Ferla,  conTerted  Jew,  t. 

662. 
Fraud  (Xr.),  postmaster,  tI.  86. 
Fraser  (Catharine),  maid  of  honour,  Ti. 

152  {  Til.  69, 
Fraser  (Simon),  and  his  dan,  yii.  860, 

851. 
Fraser  (sir  Alexander),  phyiidan,  ▼.  666. 
Fraser  (sir  Simon),  I.  460. 
Fraser  (William),  bishop  of  8t  Andrew's, 

i.  442. 
Frederick,  ooont  Palatine,  r.  148,  168; 

Till.  19. 

Frederick  I.  of  Denmark,  r.  8. 
Frederick  II.  of  Denmark,  t.  8, 4, 18—18. 
Frederick  III.  of  Denmark,  vii.  84. 
Frederick  IV.  of  Denmark,  Till.  88. 
Frederick  I.  of  Prossla,  vlii.  41. 
Fredericsburg,  r.  8. 
Fressingfleld,  jfL  880,  410.    Chunh,  Til. 

411. 
Friars'-knot,  iii.  112, 118. 
Friars  Hinors'-chnreh  (llinories),  i.  417. 
Friars  Freacher's-chnroh,  i.  417. 
Friend  (sir  John),  his  oonspiiacy,  til. 

428. 
Frith  of  Forth,  Ti.  492. 
Froissart  (Jean),  the  dhronldcr,  I.  498, 

585;  ii.  8 — 6. 
Fh>nde,  the  battle  of  the,  t.  820,  822, 

826, 844, 846—848,896,  404, 450;  Ti.  9. 
Frootinae,  gOTeraor  of  Qnebeo,  tU.  8S7. 
Frowiek  (Thomas  de),  goldsmith,  i.  461. 
Fnensalida,  Spanish  ambassador,  ii.  499, 

495. 

Fugglestone,  In  Wiltshire,  its  hospital  for 

lepers,  i.  169, 189,  198. 
Fnlgentins,  abbot  of  AfUgbam,  L  198. 
Folham,  ir.  814. 
Folk  Basset,  bishop  of  London,  i.  f  7L 


Fulk,  earl  of  Ax^Jou,  his  daaghter  ABee 
marries  William  the  Atheling,  i.  188 ; 
exasperatioD  at  the  decentioa  of  Ma 
daughter's  appanage  bj  Henry  I^  184; 
his.  insurrection,  178 ;  marriage  of  his 
son  Gkoifkey  Plantagenct,  178;  ealied 
to  the  throne  of  Jerusalem,  1 7t. 

FuUarton  (sfa>  William),  ▼.141. 

FuUer  (William),  impostor,  tL  449 — 144, 
447. 

Fulsharst,  queen  EUsabeth'lB  ftol.  It.  tSl. 

Funereal  customs.  Till.  42. 

Fumess-abbejr  founded,  L  334 — SS8. 

FumiTal'a-inn,  ii.  227. 

Fyngrith,  in  Essex,  claim  of  the  kvd  of 
the  manor,  tL  185. 

Ghidburjr  (John),  astrol<igvr,  ▼.  €49. 

Gaddesden,  phyilcian,  his  care  ftr  tta 
small-pox,  i.  462. 

Q«ge  (sir  John),  iU.  156,  4«1,  4«6,  Ml, 
621 ;  Ir.  83,  98,  94,  100. 

Gaillar  (p^),  vi.  659,  562.  693,  CM. 

Gainsborough,  iii.  184.    Chnrdi,  ISL  134. 

Chaiaird-eastle,  L  436. 

Gallas  (count).  Till.  339, 898. 

Gallida,  ir.  672. 

GaUiers,  It.  856. 

Gallls  (flither),OQnfiessorof  IfaiTBeatiie^ 
▼I.  69,  70. 

Galloway,  ii.  246. 

Gallowaj  (Patrick),  preacher,  t.  83,  38^ 
40.  182. 

Galwajr  (Heniy  de  Massne,  earl  oO>  ^ 
668. 

Cralwajr  (Henry  de  Massne,  TiseosBt), 
▼Ui.  460. 

Gamaehe  (pbe  Cyprian),  ▼.  S4S,  343, 
388—391,  893,  894.  408— 4«8.  494, 
428,  429,  487,  440,  441,  446,  448,  6M. 

Gamage  (sir  T.),  Hi.  108. 

(Same  laws  enftned  by  the  OoBqaerar, 
i.  77. 

Garcias  (don  Adrian),  IfL  634. 

Gardening  in  England,  in  the  thiiteertH 
century,  L  366.  

Gardiner  (Stephen),  blahopof  Wlaehesisr. 
ii.  696,  608,609;  iiL  116,  117,  133.  S«U 
304,  205,  235,  240—243,  347,  94«.  984, 
966,  896,  897,  441,  451,  452,  481 — i«4, 
468,  478,  474,  483,  484,  601— 607«  614 
—628, 686—837,  648,  £44,  669;  ir.  78, 
81,  82,  87,  90,  81, 107, 108, 139. 

Garembert  (padxe),  tL  32, 38. 

Garennes  (countess  of)«  t  631. 

Gargraye  (sir  Thomas),  speaker  of  flM 
Commons,  It.  167. 

Gariand  (sir  John),  !▼.  474. 

Gamado  (James),  a  l^panish  knight 
ill.  670. 

Garrard  (Tliomas,  esq.),  of  Bristol,  t.  867. 

Garter,  order  of  the,  its  origin,  L  663  s 
its  festirals,  679.  698;  U.  13,  91,  99, 
862,  483;  HL  626;  It.  183,  199,  369. 
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eSl;  T.  101,  164,  549,  58ft;  ▼!.  SIS; 
Tlii.  402.  477. 

Ckirth  (Samuel),  politieAl-physieiaii,  Titt. 
187.  138,  818,  819,  482,  498. 

Gar^an  (3fon8.),  phjilcian  to  Kary 
Beatrice,  vJ.  605,  611.  645. 

Gascoliqie  (Judge),  U.  112. 

GftMoignc  (dr  Beniard),  r.  606, 607,698; 
Ti.  15,  16. 

G«aooii7.  Henry  Ill.'f  war  in,  i.  884,  885, 
410;  claimed  bj  Philip  le  Bel,  454, 455. 

Gaaton,  hod  of  Heniy  IV.  of  France,  and 
duke  of  Orleans,  y.  lafi — 191,  204,  205, 
958,  824,  836,  88T,  895,  402,  428,  488 
— 185,  461 — 464,  472 ;  TiL  6. 

Galea  (sir  John),  Ui.  405,  428,  424,  487, 
447. 

Gatford,  iil.  288. 

Gaaltler  (abb<),  TiiL  898,  418,  496,  445, 
468. 

Gauticr  (abb^),  vi.  607,  614. 

GaYe6head,  near  Warwick,  origin  of  the 
nanie,i.  488. 

GaTcston  (Fien),  depntf-rogent,  i.  478— 
488. 

Gajnsford  (mistrsss),  ii.  610. 

Gajton-church  chest,  U.  425. 

Gazette  recognised  as  a  gOYemment  organ, 
vii.  214. 

Genera,  iv.  171,  172,  219,  981;  tL  655; 
tH.  105. 

Gooffivj  Plantagenet,  second  son  of  the 
emprrss  Matilda,  L  282,  252,  269. 

Qooflfrey  Plantagenet,  son  of  Folk,  earl  of 
Aqjou,  his  marriage  with  the  reluctant 
empress  Matilda,  i.  177—179;  despised 
by  his  consort,  180, 182,  184;  excluded 
flnom  the  bequests  of  Henry  I.,  184; 
enters  Normandy  with  an  army,  206 ; 
his  SMistanee  solicited  t^  the  empress 
in  England,  224— 226 ;  his  death,  282, 
950;  alluded  to,  282. 

Geofflrey  Plantagenet,  son  of  Henry  II., 
his  Urth.  L  264 ;  made  dnke  of  Bre- 
tagne,  264,  268,  271 ;  rerolts  firom  his 
father,  278,  280,  282,  288 ;  his  death, 
288,  284. 

GeoArey,  son  of  Rosamond  CliiBoffd,  L  286, 
292. 

George  I.,  king  of  Sngland,  his  aooession, 
vi.  618;  suitor  to  the  lady  Anne  of 
York,  rii.  78 — 81 ;  his  personal  quali- 
ikations,  Yiii.  419,  482;  proclaimed 
king,  539. 

George  II.,  king  of  England,  his  portrait, 
vlii.  121;  noticed,  249,  482;  receiTesa 
letter  from  queen  Anne.  505. 

George,  prince  of  Denmark,  Ti.  158. 172, 
190,  240,  257,  430 ;  vii.  84—89, 182, 133, 
186,  16<i— 168,  177,  178,  208,  216,  282, 
818,882—384, 857  .  TiiL  19,  81—84.95, 
•6,  182,  188,  142,  148,  145,  155—158, 
167—172, 181, 182,  192,  195,  188,  199, 
958,  808. 


Qeoi^ge  (St.),  patron  saint  of  England,  i. 

241. 
Geofge*8  (St.)  bar,  ii.  146. 
Qeorge's  (St.)  channel,  vi.  828 ;  Til.  276, 

291. 
George's  (St.)  chapeU  Windsor,  ii.  846, 

854,871,8721   iii.  22,  28, 29, 256,  862, 

546 ;  iT.  101 ;  Y.  884, 885 ;  Til.  115, 140 1 

TiU.  51,  424. 
Oeorge's  (St.)  fields,  iil.  550 ;  It.  167. 
George's  (St.)  gaUery,  Windsor,  TiU.  144, 

145. 
George's  (St.)  hall.  Windsor,  t.  884,  549 ; 

Til.  464;  Tiii.  51,  52,  54. 
George's  (St.)  church  parsonage,  York,  ilL 

198. 
Georgiana,  when  first  adopted  as  a  baptia> 

mal  name,  t.  168. 
Gerard  (lady),  t.  547. 
Gerard  (sir  John),  t.  802. 
Gerberg,  the  castle  of,  i.  88. 
Gerberga,  daughter  of  Charlemagne,  i.  1 67. 
Germains^n-Laye  (St.),  iii.  145;  It.  387 ; 

T.  826,  845,  847, 848,851,888, 889,  894, 

896,  897,  462,  681;  Ti.  98,298—821, 
825—889,  848,  846,  847,  358,  854,  857, 
859,  861—865,  868,  871,  374,  876,  378, 
879,  881-888,  886,   889—391,  895— 

897,  899 — 103,  405,412,  414 — 116,419 
— i23,  428—484,  487,  488,  440,  448, 
458,  454,  456,  458,  459,  462,  468,  465, 
467,  469—471,  478,  474,  477,  479,  482 
— 166,  488,  489,492.  493,495,496,498, 
501,  503,  504.  508,  510—518,  515,  516, 
520,  582—585,  589,  541.  548,  545,  548 
—550.  558,  555,  560—507,  569,  571, 
572,  577 — 580,  688,  591,  594,  598 — 

.  600,  608,  605,  607,  008,  611.  612,  614, 
617,  618,  621,  624,  626—628,  630,  633. 
686 — 638,  648,  645 — 647,  650 — 658, 
655,  657  —  668,  666,  667,  669,  670; 
Til.  274.  298,  840.  846,  859,  360.  4U1, 
498.  444;  Tiii.  11,  17,  88,  89,  93— 96« 
99,  100,  208.  240,  269,  299,  335,  410, 
445,  451,  466,  471,  472,  546,  556. 
Chapel-royal,  Ti.  887.  Church,  Ti.  410, 
428.  De  Fauxbourg,  Ti.  592.  Forest, 
Tiii.  22.  Terrace,  tL  404,  405.  Town, 
Ti.  848,  850,  852. 

German-ocean,  t.  21. 

Crermany,  yI.  552. 

Gerrard  (Mark),  court-painter.  It.  849. 

Gertrude,  queen  of  Hungary,  i.  524. 

Genras,  the  Dutch  prophet,  yU.  186. 

**  (jesta  Grayorum.**  a  masque,  It.  646. 

Ghent,  i.  566,  557,  590. 

Ghibilines,  i.  818. 

Gibb  (Johnnie),  aorant  to  James  I., 
T.  112. 

Gibb-riTer,  t.  155. 

Gibbets  in  the  Edgware-road.  Till.  495. 

Gibbon  (Gzinllng),  sculptor,  t.  599—602, 
629;  Ti.  195. 

Gibbons  (Orlando),  t.  218. 
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OilnralUr.  Till.  491. 

Gibson  (Mr.  and  Hn.),  dwmrft,  vU.  11, 91. 

GJlRut  (Gumlter),  squire  to  WUlUun  of 

Nonnandy,  i.  53. 
Gifford,  WalsiiigluuQ's  ipj,  ir.  603,  §06, 

ft07. 
Glgles  (John),  bishop  orWoroetter,ii.  49S, 

425. 
Gilbert  de  Clare,  Srd  earl  of  Glovoester, 

i.  40S,  408;  his  lUtlUeaB  spouse,  S98, 

438. 
Gilbert  de  Clare,  10th  earl  of  Gloaoester, 

i.  489. 
Gilbert  de  Sandlbnl,  royal  Ghambeilalii, 

i.  868. 
Gilbert  Maresehal,  earl   of  Pembroke, 
-   i.  869. 

Gilbert  (sir  Hamphrey),  Iv.  468. 
Gilbert   the   Bed,  eail  of  Qtonoertw, 

i.  440. 
Giles  of  Bretagne,  il.  101. 
Giles  (St.),  hospital  dedicated  to  him  «C 

Fnggleetone,  near  Wilton,  i.  169, 189. 
Giles-in-the-flelds  (St),  hospital  fininded 

there  by  MatOd*  of  Scotland,  i.  186; 

noticed,  il.   196;    ill.    809;    ir.  908; 

Till.  21. 
Gill   (p^),   arohlilahop   of  Ifarbonne, 

i.  472. 
Gilles  de  Bonnier,  French  herald,  i.  341. 
GUles  (St),  holds  Thooloon  as  n  mort- 
gage, i.  389. 
••  Gillian  of  Croyden,"  a  ballad,  Ttt.  108. 
GnUan  (St),  iY.  448. 
Gilpin  (Bernard),  eaq.,of  d^rvntona.  Till. 

304,  307. 
Glsors  (John),  mayor  of  London,  i.  878. 
Glsors,  the  otty  of,  i.  368,  367,  976,  377, 

397. 
Githa,  mother  of  Harold,  her  maternal 

affection,  i.  68 ;  her  malieioos  reports 

of  the  GOTqueror's  infldelfty,  71. 
Gladb,   daughter  of   piinoe  David  of 

Wales,  i.  484. 
GUunis  (lord),  t.  60. 
Glanville'sInstltQtes,  1.389.  AsAm^pft 

deOkawOU, 
Glasgow,  Ti.  188.  616 ;  viii.  634. 
*"  Glasse  of  Synnefhll  Sonle,"  translated 

by  Q^een  Elizabeth,  ir.  17. 
Glastonbury,  lii.  42 ;  y.  134,  487. 
Glastonbury-abbey,  L  298. 
Glastonbuiy-thom.  y.  487. 
Glenooe,  massacre  of,  yU.  860,  861. 
Glendower  (Owen),  ii.  18,  111,  148. 
Glengauny,  U.  147. 
GlenUvet,  iv.  666. 
Globe-taYem,  Strand,  JacoMte  meeting 

at,  vU.  804. 
Gloucester,    Brihtric  Meaw^  patrimony 

there,  1.  34,  68,  91,  162,  846^—347  ;  de- 

prired  of  its  charter   by  Matilda   of 

Flanders,  68 ;  duke  Bobertls  castle  tiMre, 

162,  223,  338»  336. 


GlOQcester,  iL  801,  803;   8L  399.  84t; 

Y.  469. 
Gloaoester  cathedral,  Henry  m.  u wined 

in,  L  847  ;  Edward  IL  bnied  in,  836. 

636. 
Gloucester  (Eleanor  OohiiaB,dneheBB  eO» 

U.  190. 
Gloucester  (Itt  dnke  oO.    Sn  Tktmm  ^ 

WbodstodL 
Qloncester  (Hnmphrcj  Ftantagenct.  3nd 

dnkeX  ii.  99,  109.  Ill,  114,  123,  134. 

136,  188,  189,  146,  160,  168,  166,  166, 

168,  169,  171,  173.  174,  184.  18C—190. 
Gloneeiter   (Blehaid    PI— tagimi.   8rd 

dnke),  iL  806,  810,  860,  863,  866—862. 

Ae  JNdhnrd  m.  A«iV  ^  AvfandL 
Gloucester   (8rd   eari).      See  CUberi  4b 

Clare. 
«*  Gtoaeestsi*  wneked,  vL  108, 18S— I43s 

Yii.  486. 
Gloncestershire,  liL  647, 668;  Iy.  81. 
GloYes,  cnMnMBted,  L  848 ; 

iU.  887. 

Gobert,  arti*,  yL  890— 69S.  894. 
(3oda,  countess  of  Mantes,  L  300. 
*•  (3od   save   the   kfa«,*   origin  of  Ae 

anthem,  ii.  436. 
flniiiTa.  Matilda  nf  flnntland.  nirtnamal 

i.  186. 
Godfety  de  CoigBei^  gnktsmilli,  L  4f8» 

464. 
Godftey  (Mr.),  depntj-govcfnor  of  Ae 

Bank,  killed,  Ylli.  86. 
Godfrey  of  Bontagnc^  taia  cnsade,  L  8S» 

300. 
G<idfr«y  of  Lonvnine,  sunaawd  Bnitatai, 

i.  167,  178, 196. 
Godfrey  (sir  EdnmndlMHy),  madcrcd,  y. 

680—686,  644. 
Godfrey   the    Great      See   €MJref  if 


Godolphin  (Frands,  3nd  eari),  YiiL  89. 

Godolphin  (Sidney,  let  eari),  vi.  86, 164. 
177,  316,  387,  838,  479.  480,  604 ;  riL 
114,  317,  388;  Yiii.  74,  89,  187.  341, 
343,  386,  961,  364,  390—393,  399,  806. 
806,  888,  886,  847,  849—861,  868,  869, 
881,  88t,  887,  888,  880,  4M,  469—473. 
600. 

Godonoof  (esar  BcriaX  Iy.  448. 

Godshalf  (Edward),  ptebead  of  Oiiebciter, 
iY.  168. 

God's  home  at  BorlMianth  and  South- 
ampton, iL  183. 

Godstow-nnnncry,  L  361, 368. 

Godwin,  eari,  his  exHe,  L  86.  87, 100. 

(Godwin,  friend  of  Edgar  AtheUng.  L  115. 

Godwin  (ThoBua),  fatsliop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  iY.  706,707. 

Gograagog-hills,  iii.  437. 

Golden-book  of  St  AlbanX  L  164, 166. 

Golden  ^Fleeecw  order  of;  institatad, 
L661. 

Golf-dubs,  yL  133, 138. 
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Cknui  d«  SHts  (dOB  Soy),  U.  iis,  MO. 
GonsalTi  (eardinal),  Tiii.  SI 4. 
Gontier  (Pftlunedeg),  ii.  «A»,  6M. 
Goodmui  (Qodft«7),  UalMp  of  OIobbm 

t«r,  iv.  »9S,  A94. 
OoodauHi  (Mr.),  mammgtr  at  the  klagli 

play-hooMi  r.  698. 
Ooodrieh  (Thomas),  Uthop  of  Ely,  It.  18. 
Gordon  ((3oorgo,  lat4ake),  ▼!.  8U;  viL 

St8. 
Gordon  (KattiertaM),  tt.  i48, 441, 448. 
Gordon     (lady     yaaiiuiU    Hardaont, 

daelMM  oO«  ▼!.  819. 
Gordon  (lord  Geoive),  !▼.  4<t. 
Gordon  (niarofatoMM  ol),  ▼!.  18r. 
Goree,  tU.  830, 871,  878. 
Gor«y  (Ifr.),  danelng^maatar,  tUL  84. 
fiotyei  (dr  Fwdlnaado),  It.  744, 748. 
CSofhaiDiilNiiy,  It.  446. 
eorlng  (Ooorgo),  r.  871—878, 98S. 
Qomyo,  It.  888. 
Gorrtwiek-hoofa,  liL  88. 
Gontwick  (ilr  John),  UL 188, 188. 
GOHBOlO,  tL  888. 
Qcitling  (r«T.  Kr.),  of  tha  ehaptknyal, 

Tli.  408. 
Ooold  (John),  bntohar,  IL  841.  844. 
Gowar  (air  John  Laiann,  lat  lard),TllL 

819. 

Gowar,  tha  poat,  L  884 ;  B.  188. 
Gowfla  (John  BaftTan,  8nl  aail),  t.  96 

—78. 
Gowria  (William  Bathmn,  lat  aari),  t. 

19, 18, 88. 
Goviy-hoaaa.  ▼.  88— >78. 
Goarry.plot,  t.  88— >79,  78,  U8, 184. 
Graoe  (llirtreif),  natonl  daaghtar  of 

Edward  iy.,U.  870. 
GraoaaharQb<atraat,  iL  641, 848 ;  iU.  489 1 

It.  140,  147, 181 ;  tL  448. 
Graoa-oop  of  ThoBMa  k  Baakat*  J.  888; 

1L801. 
Gfadan  (Mn.),  tU.  924, 988. 
Gfaiten.aartla.  tt.  818, 830, 891, 894, 898, 

889,  886,  613  «  ill.  191,  198, 180.  907, 

881;  T.  99,100. 
Grafton  (Hawy  Fitsoy,  lat  dnkaX  t.  830 ; 

tL  188,  383,  388 ;  TiL  969. 
Graham  (John),  of  CSaTailMnsab  ftt.  37. 

Graham  (lady  Cathailna),  itt.  818, 818. 

Gnunin  (ptea),  tL  864. 

OianuBont  (aornitaai  do),  tL  488;  TiL 

996  398. 
Granada,  iL  488—461, 801, 848. 
GrandTal,  Ua  daath,  Tiii.  871,  tf  8. 
Granfldlof  da  Saalola,  tt.  888. 
GranMft   (Kntharina  da),  L   888—863, 

879. 
Oranaon  (WUliaa  da),  L  688. 
Grantham,  iL  880. 
GnntBMniU  (Hagh),  goranor  of  Win- 

aiiatter,  malidoai  raporti  of  hit  wUb, 

L  71, 79. 


GranoDha  [Gfaanadob],  II.  499. 

Giaathata  (Louis,  lord  oO.  tt.  848—847 ; 
mada  earl  of  Wiaohistar,  848,  849. 

Grave,  the.  It.  489. 

GraveUnea,  tt.  813,  818  <  ttL  89 ;  t1.  647. 

QraTesSBd,  IL  104,  480;  ttL  478,  888, 
840;  Iv.  401,  488.  878;  T.  138,  137, 
163,  318,  314,  488,  868;  tL  87,  86, 
368—870, 374, 388,380 ;  Ttt.  46.  81^ 
tavam,  t.  163. 

Gray  (Arthnr),  rnnf  of  Jnea  I.,  It. 

483. 

Gray  (oaptain)  aonray*  Uttry  Baatato  to 
France,  tL  870, 379. 

Gray  (lady  Anna),  sister  to  Thomas,  difa 
marqnls  of  Darwt,  IL  668 ;  UL  880. 

Gray  (lady  BUaahath),  sislsr  to  ThoBSM» 
4thmarQals«fDanat,IL668{  UL  868« 
875. 

Gray  (lady  Jana),  ttL  369,  376. 388—388, 
881,  407,  418,  419,  488,  438,  489,  440, 
471,  473,  478,  479,  490—493;  It.  68, 
68—60,  71,  73,  76—77,  80. 

Gray  (lady  Katharine),  married  toHaniy, 
3nd  earl  of  Pembroke,  itt.  438 ;  after- 
wards to  Edward,  eail  of  Hertford,  tr. 
908—306,  638.  696;  Mtfead,  IL  488, 
447 ;  tti.  407. 

<3ray  (lady  lfary),ttL  407;  It.  988. 

Gray  (lord  John),  Ul.  479,  811. 

Gray  (lord  Blohaid),  tt.  891,  880,  881 
864. 

Gray  (Xargaret),  tti.  680, 081. 

Gray  (Mrs.  Maiy),  tI.  449.  448. 

Gray  (sir  John,  7th  lord  Vamrs),  of 
Ctaoby.tt.  818—831. 

Chay  (Star  Thomas),  tt.  130. 

Gray  (Walter),  arohUahop  of  Tork, 
L  877. 

Gray'S-fam,  It.  646, 646 ;  T.  108, 16t. 

"Grayla,"  or  gndaala,  a  litnigleal  book^ 
tti.  487. 

Great  Lynibrd,  tt.  894. 

Great  Portland,  It.  669. 

Great  Tanlield,  UL  189. 

Green  (sir  Thomas),  liL  176. 

Green  (MatUda,  or  Kand),  mother  cf 
Kathsiine  Pair,  ttL  176—186. 

Green*S-Norton,  UL  178. 

(ireenwiQh-castle,iT.488.  Chvr6h,UL368( 
hr.  647.  East,  It.  780.  Fair,  It.  600. 
Friar-obaerTanta,ttL664,666.  Friars 
road,  TttL  436.  Gaidan-atain,  vfl.  436. 
8tGeoi|eVhaU,lv.  168.  HospltaLTtt. 
436,437,438.464;TflL179,180.  Manor, 
TiL  436.  Gbserratory,  t.  678,  663. 
PahMe,  tt.  184,  807,  319,  990,  991,  886, 
887,  868,  480,  488.  486,  440,  444,  494* 
496,  607—609,  631,  688,  668,  693,  696, 
608,  607.  608,  616,  618,  631,  638,  638, 
687—640,  648.  663, 664,  667,  669,  679, 
677,  679,  686,  708 ;  ttL  10,  13, 18,  88» 
44,  46.  47,  61,  64.  66,  73,  80, 138, 181« 
188,  388—386,  001,  806,  806,  818,  833, 
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827,  330,  SS7,  3$8.  368,  418,  4S3,  435. 
450,  558,  654,  558,  569,  567—569  ;  It. 
S,  3,  5,60,  lis,  166,  193, 195,  199,  209, 
250,  251,  262,  287,  824,  857,  400,  401, 
441,  472,  478,  580,  547,  626,  681,  686, 
689,  699,  700,  707,  727,  762,  768;  y.  89, 
121,  123—125,  127,147,169—171,182. 
329,  230,  245,  346,  255,  444,  454,  535, 
536,  570;  ▼!!.  78,80,198,327,  367,426, 
427,  439;  yiil.  459,  531,  540.  Chapel, 
V.  122,287.  Grey-ftiW0-chiireb,  ii.  568 ; 
iiL  801,  802;  ir.  3,  4.  GonTent,  ir.  3. 
SUixv,  V.  135;  Tii.  198.  Plaoentia- 
palace,  ii.  651.  Park,  ii.  664;  iii.  257, 
561 ;  iy.  167^  168.  Tower,  iii.  55.  Tilt- 
yard,  Tii.  426.    Vestrj-edifloe,  vii.  425. 

Grcenwiga  [Greenwich],  iii.  38,  46. 

Gregg  (Mr.),  seoretaiy  to  Bobert  Harley, 
viU.  299. 

Gregory  X.,  pope,  i.  409,  429,  480. 

Gregory,  fieal-forger,  iy.  504. 
Grenoble,  ii.  39 ;  yi.  529. 

Greaham  (sir  Richard),  iii.  S3. 

Gre8ham-coUege-ball,iii.  138.  Exchange, 
V.  115. 

Grftve,  iy.  383. 

Greyille  (sir  Falke),iT.  373,397,415,471, 
496. 

Grey  (Arthur,  15th  lord),  of  Wilton,  iy. 
862. 

Grey  (Edn»md«  4th  lord),  of  Buthyn,  IL 
388. 

Orey-fHara*-charch,  i.  469. 

Grey-frian'-church,  witliin  Kewgate,  L 
534,  540,  542. 

Grey  (lord),  of  Ford,  vll.  80. 

Grey  (Thomas,  16th  lord)  of  WHton,  It. 
717,  744;  y.  101—103,100. 

Griffin  (Mr.),  eqneny  to  James,  dnke  of 
York,  yi.  148. 

Griffin  (sir  Edward,  lit  lord),  eaptored  in 
the  *'  Salisbofy"  man-of-war,  yi.  494— 
496  i  yJii.  305. 

Griffin  (sir  Thomas),  of  Dingley,  y.  93. 

Griffin,  son  of  sir  Griffin,  of  Wales,  i.  486. 

Grignan  (count  de),  Frcoich  ambassador, 
y.  849,  350. 

Grimaldi  (Nioolini),  Italian  singer,  yiii. 
331. 

Grimbald,  physician  to  Heniy  I.,  i.  181* 

Grimsby,  vili.  191. 

Grimsthorpe,  iiL  391,  393. 

Grimston,  y.  93. 

Griudal  (Edmund),  bishop  of  London, 
iv.  314,413. 

Grindal  (William),  It.  33,  84, 60. 

Groombiidge,  IL  41. 

Grosyenor-gate,  ii.  636. 

Grout,  a  white  soup,  yi.  168, 178. 

Grynaeus  (Simon),  ii.  632. 

Gualterio  (cardinal),  yi.  565, 609. 

Gaasco.  a  rebel  Gascon  baron,  i.  430,  481. 

Gneldrea  (doke  oO,  i.  538,  553. 

Guelph  flunily,  L  818,  816. 


Goendolen,  daughter  of  LleweUyn, 

of  Wales,  i.  434. 
Guerche,  ii.  45. 
GKiemsey.Si.  98. 
Gnerrand,  ii.  45. 

Gui,  bdahop  of  Amifmf,  aeoompanies  Ma- 
tilda of  Flonden  to  England,  L  63. 
Guiana,  ir.  664. 
Goienne,  L  238,  389,  251,  257,  270,  373, 

273,  280,  80S,  829,  344,  3^1,  381,  419, 

454,  455,  495,  497,  498 :  0.  204. 
Guildenstieni    (Nicholas),  Swedish  aat- 

bassador,  iy.  187. 
Guildford,  in  Surrey,  L  388,  404,  430:  iii 

418;   iy.  294;   y.  614;    yi.  364,  365: 

yiii.  502.    Palace,  iii.  515. 
Gnildford-castle,  i.  430,  438,  488. 
Guildford  (Mr.),  of  Lambeth,  yiL  64. 
Guildford  (sir  Richard),  ii.  451. 
GuildhaU  (London),  iii.   158,   458,  471« 

481,  483 ;  y.  95 ;  yii.  16,  87.  395. 
Guillemines,  the  order  of,  L  341. 
Gninegate,  ii.  508. 
G Discard  (abbot),  assassin,  yiii.  349,411 

— 414. 
Guise  (duchess  de),  yL  16 — 19,  36, 50. 
Guisnes,  ii.  513. 
Gundred,    or    Gundreda,    dnni^ter    of 

William  L,i.  97,  98,117. 
Gnndulph,  bishop  of  Rochester,  bis  pablie 

buildings,  i.  66, 148. 
Gunilda,  maid  of  honour  to  Matilda  of 

Scotland,!.  161. 
Gunman  (captain),  yi.  107. 
Gunning  (Peter),  bishop  of  Ely,  v.  643. 
Gunpowder  first  manufactured  in  Eng- 
land, iy.  310. 
Gunpowder-plot,  y.  133, 133. 
Guntor  (Arthur),  iy.  191,  193. 
Gurgunt  (king),  his  pageant,  ir.  431. 
Gumey  (sir  Thomas),  i.  523,  536. 
Gustayns  Tasa,  king  of  Sweden,  iy.  134— 

127,  187;  y.  14. 
Gtttch  (J.),  esq.,  of  Worcester,  ii.  878. 
Guy  de  Lusiguan,  i.  355. 
Guy  of  Burgundy,  cousin  to  William  I., 

i.  39 ;  his  treaclierons  plot,  33. 
Guy  of  the  Psalteiy,  minstrel,  L  463. 
Guy  of  Thouars,  i.  834. 
Guy's-cliff,  ii.  386. 
Gwynne  (Mrs.  Eleanor),  t.  678,  593,  648, 

673,  678;  yi.  336,  378;  yii.  134,  438. 
Gyllenbog  (count),  Swedish  ambassador, 
vl.  656,  657. 

Hacker  (colonel),  r.  866, 880. 
Hackney,  ii.  33,  88;  ir.  677. 
Hackney-coaches,  origin  of  the  name,  r. 

160. 
Hackstodt,  yiiL  383. 
Haclifl'(Wm.),  physician,  Ii.  215. 
Haddick  (sir  Richard),  vU.  361, 383—381, 

391,  394. 
HadhAm,lL  161;  ill  419. 
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Hadleigh,  iU.  54«. 

HiWue,  !▼.  65S;  T.  S90,  S99,  Sll,  SS3, 
S94,  420,  647 ;  ▼!.  T9,  81,  82,  84.  85,  89, 
199,  806,  307,  230,  921,  228.  496,  498, 
«i0;  tU.  19,  S2,  60,  61,  54,  59,  60— 6S, 
<9,  69,  70,  78,  77,  78,  90—98,  95—98, 
99—101,  104,  108,  125—127,  129, 180, 
1S8.  184,  189,  144,  147,  154,  157,  160, 
162,  170,  186,  209,  810.  816,  820,  821, 
S92,  869,  464 ;  Tiii.  21,  107,  240.  819, 
414,  482.  520,  580.  Dowager-palace, 
tL  81 ,  69.  Falaee  of  the  wood,  vU.  18, 
19,  82. 

Haines  (Dr.),  detn  of  Exeter,  lii.  205. 

Haineg  (sir  Edward),  physidmn  to  queen 
Anne,  Till.  287. 

Hal  (piinee),  U.  112, 115. 

Hales,  clerk  of  the  hanaper.  It  978. 

Hales  Undge),  lil.  448,  44^. 

Hales  (sir  Edward),  li.  980 — 289. 

Halesworth,  riii.  287. 

Halford  (sir  Henry),  il.  379. 

Halidon-hUl,  batUe  at,  i.  554. 

Halifiuc  (Charles  Montague,  1st  earl).  Til. 
87.  288.  246,  264,  265,  267,  421  {  Yiii. 
86,  187. 

Halilkx  (sir  George  Sarile,  1st  marquis). 
T.  688,  684,  688;  vi.  110,  288,  388,  814. 

Hall,  a  missionary  priest.  It.  478. 

Hall  (sir  Dayy),  11. 288,  289. 

HalUweU,Ul.  218. 

Hallowell-street,  iL  218. 

Ham-bouse,  ill.  82  \  It.  788 ;  T.  148,  976 1 
Ti.  988 :  TiU.  209,  428. 

Hamburgh,  v.  689.    Voyage,  tIL  960. 

Hamcrton,  ill.  198. 

Hamerton  (sir  Stephen),  Ui.  199. 

Hamilton  (Charles),  tW.  269. 

Hamilton  (eolonel).  Till.  481,  489. 

Hamilton  (count  Anthony),  tI.  484—488, 
615;  tU.  is,  927,  296—298. 

Hamilton  (James,  1st  duke),  t.  251,  868. 

Hamilton  (James,  2nd  duke),  tL  488— 
486,  468,  470,  565. 

Hamilton  (James,  4th  duke),  TiU.  967, 
969,  989,  411,  477 — 183. 

Hamilton  (James.  5th  duke),  Tlii.  488. 

HamDton  (lord  Atme),  Till.  282.  875. 

Hamilton  (lord  John),  t.  88,  89. 

Hamilton  (Hiss),  tU.  296.  See  eowUeee 
de  Orammoni, 

Hamilton  (sir  DaTid),  phyiidan,  Tiii.  386, 
888,  889,  524. 

Hamilton  (William  Douglas,  1st  duke), 
Ti.  Ill:  Til.  78,  416. 

•  Hamlet,  prince  of  Denmark,"  performed. 
Till.  197. 

Hammersmith,  T.  640,  681,  690 1  tIL  19, 
952,871;  Tiii.  51,  909. 

Hammersmith-nunnery,  t.  640. 

Hammes,  U.  889 ;  iU.  578.   Ostle,  IL414. 

Hammond  (eolonel),  t.  858, 860, 

Rammulden  (Johane),  U.  668* 
(Hr.),  TlL  996. 


Hampshire.  It.  621,  756. 

Hampstead,  TiU.  21,  29. 

Hampton-court  in  tlie  rdgn  of  Elisabeth, 
Iy.  699;  described  by  ETelyn,  t.  524; 
quadrangle  reconstructed  by  sir  Chris- 
topher Wren,  tU.  250, 814 ;  alluded  to, 
ii.  886,  488,  440,  449,  457,  460,  628, 
689,659,  677;  Ui.  18,  14,  16,  18—22, 
SO,  87,  85,  120,  127,  185,  187, 188,  148, 
146,  149,  150,  158,  201,  217,  221,  285, 
279,  988,  820,  861,  862,  864,  365,  875, 
881.  887—889,  402,  408,  411,  527,  528, 
587,  547—549,  551,  558,  562,  571,  576, 
579;  It.  12,  107,111,218,288,268,269, 
278,  281, 808,  862,  888,  SS5,  479,  564, 
665,  662,  699,  709,  738,  757,  787,  788 1 
T.  8.  18,  108.  182,  167,  159,  166.  174, 
176, 178—181,  216,  917.  921,  222,  289, 
238,  252,  265,  280,  282,  288,  855—358, 
448,  454,  464,  618.  619—694,  529,  688 
—588,572,  578,  576;  tI.  2,  211,  486, 
669  ;  tU.  76, 88, 142. 148, 161,  192,201^ 
902,  228,  280—238.  250,  275,  276,  309, 
814,  327,  849,  884,  899 ;  tUI.  40,  50,  69, 
60,  80, 119, 115, 119, 120, 209—211,856, 
402.  422,  426,  429,  480.  Banqueting, 
house,  TiL  4 ;  tUI.  40.  Chapel,  IU.  22 1 
tH.  281.  Forest,  tUI.  22.  Fountain* 
court,  tU.  368.  Frog-walk,  tU.  999. 
Frow-waUE,  tU.  9  29 .  Qardens.  tIU.  1 1 6, 
118,  356.  Home-park,  T.  981 ;  tIU.  40, 
11 5. 1 18.  The  Toy,  yU.  228.  Trophy- 
gateway,  tUI.  40.     Wolsey*s-haU,  tUL 

197.  Town,  iU.  84 ;  tUI.  120. 
Hanelye,  the  manor  of,  In  Glonoeiter, 

i.  58. 

Hanmer  (sir  Thomas),  tUI.  600. 

BanoTer,  Ti.  441.  678.  586  ;  yU.  78,  204 ; 
TiU.  102,  lis,  134,  148,  249,  385,  %86  ; 
875,  897,  411,  418,  419,  422,  436 — 139, 
447,  453 — 455, 467,  468, 504—506, 509, 
511,  512,  514,  518,520,526,527,629, 
530. 682,  585,  639,  546. 

Hans,  a  painter,  tt.  170. 

Hanworth,  iU.  216,  229,  271.  973,  274, 
288,  803,  806,  864,  385;  It.  23,  94, 
738. 

**  Happy  Betan"  yacht.  tL  148, 144. 

Harbord  (Mr.).  tIL  305.  308. 

Haroourt  (fkther),  t.  638. 

Haroonrt  (lady),  her  numumeatal  statue, 
I.  563,  563. 

Haroourt  (Bebecoa  La  Bass,  countess  of), 
tUI.  106. 

Harcourt  (Simon,  1st  Tisoount),  counsel 
Ibr  SacheTareU,  TiU.  865 ;  solicitor-ge- 
neral, 159 ;  lord-chanceUor,  394,  520. 

HardeU  (Blchard),  mayor  of  London, 
I.  384. 

Harding  (O.  P.),  esq.,  artist.  I.  Ix.,  164, 

198,  379  ;  U.  41,  336,  387,  517 ;  Ui.  36. 
Hardwick,  tUI.  473. 

Hardwicke  (FhUlp  ToilM,  l8t  eari),  tUL 
945. 
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Haidyng,  the  rfagmdng  ohioBieler,  his 
quaint  enumeratloa  of  the  pcMteiitj  of 
MvgSKt  Aiheling,  i.  114 ;  tstuuam  on 
the  wooeaekm  of  Henij  I^  ISl ;  on  the 
good  ofBcea  of  Mbp.  Ansdm,  1S7 ;  on 
the  death  of  Matilda  of  8ootlaBd,  167 ; 
on  the  conitahlp  of  Bdwaid  III.  and 
FhiUppa,  541. 

Bftrewell-park,  IL  614. 

Harfofer,  Ung  of  Norway,  pecniaded  by 
Tostig  to  inrade  England,  i.  4S,  49. 

Harflenr,  it  117, 118, 120, 1S9,  S»8,  SOO, 
416. 

Harford-hridge,  ir.  4S0. 

Harington  (John,  lit  lord),  r.  91, 9S. 

Haiiai  (Moos.),  Freneh  ambanador,  iv. 
688. 

Harleeh^sastle,  11.  S84,  S86,  S56,  290. 

Haririan  eolleotion  of  MSS.,  Till.  478. 

Bar^j  (John),  hiahof  of  Herelbrd.  iU. 
468. 

Harold  II.,  ihlpwreoked  on  the  eoaat  of 
PontUew,  i.  87 ;  tanmnxed  in  the  dnn- 
geoni  of  Beavrain,  87;  r^eaaed  by 
William  dnke-  of  Nonnandy,  tft.;  his 
nptore  with  his  brother  Tostig,  88; 
assumption  of  the  regal  dignity,  89; 
mairies  Edith,  widow  of  Orifflth,  prinee 
4if  Wales,  A.;  repnlaes  Tottigand  Hsr- 
ikger  at  8tanfi»d-bridge,  49 ;  liis  pacifio 
oirflrtores  to  William  rejected,  61 ;  slain 
If  an  anow,  68,  173 ;  bailed  in  Wal 
thamF«bbcj,  68. 

JSaip-makers  of  London,  fL  180. 

HaipsfleM  (Dr.).  Iy.  66. 

Baiptree,  iy.  69. 

Harrington  (JasMs),  author  of  **  Oosaaa,* 
T.  861. 

Harrington  (Ur.),  of  Helston,  yfL  876. 

Harrington  (air  John),  the  elder*  iL  888, 
989  ;  It.  46,  80—91,  96. 

Harrington  (sir  John),  the  yaonger,  iy. 
81.  143,  410—414,  417,  418,  467,  666, 
696,  697,  706,  719,  780,  788—748,  766, 
968 ;  y.  75. 

Harris  (Joseph),  the  aotor,  yil.  480. 

Harris  (Waiter),  physician,  ylL  76, 484, 
440. 

Harrison  (lady),  mother  of  the  maids, 
yi.  163. 

Harrison  (m^Jor),  t.  86t,  868. 

Harsington,  iL  388. 

Hart  (Biohard),  esq..  L  668. 

Hart  (sir  Pereiyal),  iy.  890,  891. 

Hartington  (lady  Rachel),  yiiL  43, 44. 

Han'ey  (eolonel),  y.  870. 

Haryey  (William),  physician,  t.  884. 

Harwich,  L  511,  613 ;  iii.  486 ;  iy.  181, 
301.  303  :  y.  367,  670  ;  TiL  88,  409. 

Hastingfield,  iy.  331. 

Hastings,  batUe  finight  fliiere  between 
William  and  Harold,  L  61—58,  173. 

Hastings  (sir  Edward),  UL  484—487, 458, 
588;  iy.  78,74. 


HasUngs  (William  of  Aakby,  Isl  tanD, 

ii.  846 — 848.  868,  864.  861. 
Hatoly  (WnL).  phyaidan,  ft  316. 
Hatileld.  in  Yorkshire.  L  564. 
Hatfieid-hoiiae,  iL  151 ;  liL  880, 881, 681, 

664,  566.  576,  680,  681 ;  iy.  6. 18.  19, 

86,  84,  87,  48.   48,  46.  47.  63,  69. 69, 

111,    118—115,    130,    131,   138—186, 

187—188, 184,  188, 141 ;  y.  108, 181 ; 

yl.  98. 191 1  yii.  77 ;  yJlL  6,  44. 
Hatlon  «3hrtet«>|dier,  let  lord),  y.  417. 
Hatton  (sir  Christopher),  iy.  811 — 814, 

889,  899,  411 — 418,  419,  430,  443,  466, 

457,  466—467, 474,  480,  481,  60S,  688, 

634,609,636. 
Hatton-gaiden,  iL  859 ;  in  tha  rri^  cf 

Elisabeth,  iy.  814. 
Hansted  (John  de),  L  468. 
Hante  (John),  IL  808. 
HayeringHitta-bower,  L  476,  486;  i.  36, 

39,  80,  83,  98, 101,  106, 145,  381,  447; 

iU.  11,  34,36,877—879;  Iy.  14,  676. 

577. 
Hayersham  (air  Jiotaa  Ibonpson,  1st  laNX 

yiiL  383. 
Hayre-de^raoe,  Iy.  390;   t.  448,  460 1 

yL  637. 
Hawkins  (air  John),  iy.  880, 889. 
Hawksweil4iall,  IL  664. 
Hawlea  (sir  J(rim),  yiii.  864. 
Hawsted-hali,  iy.  480. 
HawUyne  (Goodwin),  yalet.  L  488. 
Hawtayne  (rer.  Mr.),  tntor  to 

m.,  yii.  18. 
Hay  (colonel),  yi.  683. 
Hay  (lord  James),  of  Sswley,  r.  180. 
Hay-hiU-lhim,  BedEelqr-tfteet,  IJL  881, 

894,  896. 
Hay-maifcBt,  yifi.  443. 
Hayward  (air  John),  liL  488. 
Hayward'fe  mstoiy  of  Heniy  IT.,  iy.  338, 

737  746. 
'•Headof  theGtaarcli,-atUIa  reftiHdlir 

EUsabeth,  iy.  158, 166. 
Head  (sir  Biohard),  Of  BodMotcr,  li.  381^ 

393. 
Heam  (DcO,  fhaplain  of  Haiy  IL,  i& 

881. 
Heath  (Nicholas),  anfaiUahop  oC  Toi^ 

ilL  688  ;  Iy.  186, 187. 140, 148, 144,  344. 
Heathfleld  (now  Battle),  fhuncd  Ibr  ttt 

battle  between  the  En^idk  and  9 

mans,  1.  61. 
Heaving  on  Eastar-Mflnday,  the 

L  441. 
Hedges  (sir  Charles),  secrelaiy  of 

yl.  488,  484 ;  yiii.  178,  496. 
Hddelbiirg,  Hi.  878 ;  iy.  317. 
HeleniB  (St.)  priory,  L  460. 
Hell,  a  dungeon  at  Westminaler,  t.  SS8« 

863,  864. 
Hell-lfare  einb,  yffi.  614. 
Helmes  (Henry),  a  ITorftlk  ben^O'.lt. 

616. 
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Bdmingham-han,  tr.  SOS. 

HelsingtoD,  ii.  117. 

Helston.  vii  S75. 

HelToetoluys,  ▼.  US  $  tL  950 ;  tIL  101. 

Hemlock  (Mr.),  tU.  4A. 

Heneage  (sir  Thomas),  royal  treaaoier. 

It.  S58,  44S,  405,  460.  400,  401. 
Henham-haU,  iv.  784,  787. 


taSMtaE,  XMilda  «f 

Boalogne  dlaa  at,  i.  298. 
Hemlay-on-Tliaaui,  rlL  177. 
Homeboa,  iL  88. 
Henrietta  JLuie,  dani^tv  of  Chailei  L, 

duelMH  of  Orieant,  r.  815,  849,  404, 

498,  498,  448--484,  457,  487,  476,  585» 

5M  s  TiL  8,  8. 


Mabia,  qaeen-eonKHrt  of  Charict  I. 
parentage  and  baptism,  v.  184 — 188. 
assassination  of  her  fkther,  187. 
her  iniknoy  and  eduoation,  188—199. 
proposals  of  prince  Charles,  194 — 901. 
married  to  him  by  proxy,  90S — 906. 
her  splendid  progress  to  England,  908,  f  10. 
re-married  at  Canterbory,  919. 
jealoaslea  regarding  her  hooaebidd,  918. 
refbaes  to  be  crowned,  991, 996. 
her  French  attendants  expelled  the  conntfy,  997^-998. 
Bassompiette's  embaaqr  as  mediator,  981 — ^941. 
birth  of  diaries  James,  946. 
birth  of  Charles  II.,  950. 
birth  of  prinetes  royal  (Maiy),  958. 
birth  of  prince  James,  955. 
poena  in  her  praise,  959. 
birth  of  the  prinoess  Elizabeth,  965. 
her  affectionate  reception  of  her  motker,  988. 
her  iight  to  Holland,  988. 
obtains  stores  ftv  the  king,  989,  988. 
her  daageroQS  Toyage,  991. 
lands  at  Borllagton-bay,  999. 
her  great  dangers,  998,  994. 
the  qneeniB  pledges,  997. 
marches  to  York  and  Newark,  998—808. 
meets  the  king  in  the  vale  of  Keynton,  884. 
Tiaits  Oxford,  Bath,  and  Exeter,  804--818. 
birth  of  the  princess  Henrietta,  818. 
embarks  Ibr  France,  and  lands  near  Brest,  815, 818. 
Madame  de  Motterflle's  description  of  hsr,  890. 
Jonnsey  to  Paris,  894. 

maniflcent  allowance  of  qneen-regent  of  France,  898. 
apartments  assigned  her  at  the  Lonnc,  898. 
corresponds  with  her  hnsband,  898. 
TeedTes  her  eldest  son  at  Paris,  884. 
escape  of  her  inlbnt  danghter  Henrietta,  848. 
mediates  fai  the  war  of  the  Fronde,  848. 
her  BoArings  tnuk  want,  849. 

her  grief  on  being  apprised  of  the  death  of  her  hnsband,  889—898. 
her  temporary  retirement  with  the  Caiwellte  nnns,  888,  884. 
death  of  her  daughter  Elisabeth,  408. 
Henry,  dake  of  Gloocesler,  restored  to  her,  407. 
transit  lier  residenee  to  the  Paiais-Boyal,  410. 
Ibonds  the  nnnneiy  of  ChalUot,  411. 
pcrsecates  Glooeester  ftv  not  changfaig  Us  cned,  419—491. 
reoelTcs  the  news  of  Cronwell's  deativ  494. 
sir  John  Rcresbyli  deseription  of  her  coort,  495—497. 
restoration  of  Cbaries  II.,  498,  498. 
Indignant  atr  the  auiriage  of  the  dnka  of  Toric  and 

4S9. 
retnms  to  England,  488—485. 
death  of  her  danghter  Mary,  prineem  of  Orange,  488. 
ineognises  Anne  Hyde  as  duchess  of  Yofk,  440. 
her  rerenne  and  hoosehold,  448—447. 


Hyip,  480— 
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HjBHBIETTA  JfAHIA— cwiKn««f. 

embarks  for  France,  r.  448,  449. 

marria^  of  ber  daughter  Henrietta  urith  Orleans,  453. 

returns  to  England,  4&4. 

residence  at  tiomerset-boaae,  455. 

returns  to  Fraooe,  457. 

resides  at  Colombe,  457. 

her  serious  iliuess,  460—463. 

her  death  and  fhnerai,  464 — 467. 

Bossaefs  Aineral  oration,  468—473. 

elegiac  verses  to  her  memory,  477. 

her  portraits,  180,  259,  895,  447,  448. 


Henry  T.,  king  of  England,  sumameid 
Beauclcrc,  his  birth,  i.  64  ;  knighted  at 
Westminster,  119;  his  education,  120; 
his  paternal  legacy,  120,  131 ;  stipu- 
lates \vith  Anselm  Fitz« Arthur  for  his 
father's  tomb,  103  ;  soltor^to  Matilda 
of  Scotland,  117—119,  136—139; 
Sobert  of  Gloucester's  characteristio 
notice  of  him,  119;  disputes  with  his 
brother  Bobert  respecting  Cotentin, 
131 ;  seizes  on  St.  HichaelVmount, 
128 ;  a  wanderer  in  France  and  Ger- 
many,  ib.;  returns  to  England,  and 
quells  the  rebellion  of  Bobert  Mowbray, 
123 ;  his  bitter  animosity  to  William 
Warren,  133 ;  the  weird  woman's  pre- 
diction of  his  regal  honours,  138, 134 ; 
I>rociaimed  king  of  England,  95, 135 ; 
crowned,  185;  his  amours,  138;  mar- 
ried to  Matilda  of  Scotland,  139, 180; 
his  moral  and  political  reforms,  1S5, 
186 ;  pacification  between  him  and  his 
brother  Bobert,  187 ;  quaireLs  with 
Anselm,  188 — 141 ;  reconciliation 
effected,  144 ;  his  cold  treatment  of  his 
brother  Bobert,  147;  his  victorious 
battle  at  Tinchebray,  148 ;  his  frequent 
visits  to  Nbnnandy,  185, 144, 146, 148, 
149,  151,  153,  158,  156, 180, 188;  hia 
colloquy  with  the  heiress  of  Glamor- 
gan, 151, 153 ;  marriage  of  his  son  and 
daughter,  158;  affected  with  the  tid- 
ings of  the  death  of  Matilda,  his  con- 
sort, 157 ;  and  of  the  untimely  death  of 
his  son  William,  164,  168;  marries 
Adelicia  of  Louvaine,  168—171 ;  sup- 
presses the  inbreak  of  the  Wekh,  173 ; 
and  of  Fttlk,  earl  of  Aqjou,  in  Hot- 
mandy,  178;  appoints  emfuness  Ma- 
tilda heiress-presumptive,  175 ;  his  rest- 
less nighto,  181 ;  death,  184, 185,  208; 
portraits,  185;  interred  at  Beading, 
186;  his  treasury  seixed  by  Stephen, 
liis  successor,  305. 

IIe:iry  II.,  suniamed  Fits-Empress,  king 
of  England,  his  birth,  i.  188  ;  visits  liis 
mother  in  England,  335,  330;  his 
efforts  to  ascend  the  throne  of  England. 
33S.  230.  281 ;  assumes  the  titles  of 
duke  of  Korroandy  and  Aquitaine,  and 
count  of  AiOou,  230, 250 ;  padficaUoa 


between  him  and  Stephen,  391,  3*3, 
354;   his  legitimacy  que»tioDed,  3«**: 
marries  Eieanora  of  Aquitaine.  253, 
358 ;  accession  and  ooronaiion,  354 — 
35fi;    meets  the  nobility  at  Walling 
ford,  358 ;  graphic  deacripciuns  of  las 
per»unal  maunors,  259,  26C ;  crowaod 
a  second  time,  264 ;    visits  Nonaaadj 
with  his    queen,    265;    contest    wilk 
Thomas  irBecket,  266 — ^268,371:  do> 
mesUo    trials,    278,    274,    280 — 38<: 
atrocious  crimes,  268,  274 ;  reconciled 
to  Eieanora,  279 ;  but  soon  re-impriaostt 
her,  280;  his  death  and  burial,  36C. 
287,  388,  355  ;    his  children,  353,  35(. 
358,  364,  369,  370,  371,  291. 
Henry  III.,  king  of  England,  his  birth. 
L  889 ;  coronation,  347  ;  disputes  widi 
his  mother,  849  —  851;    defeated  at 
Taillebourg,  863 ;  his  matrimonial  at- 
tempts, 858 ;  marries  Eleanor  of  Pro- 
vence, 861 — 364;  love  of  the  fine  aria, 
361,  867;  attempt  cm  his  life.  368;  at 
war  with  St.  Louis,  870 ;  compelled  to 
sit  on  the  bench  of  justice,  373 ;  validity 
of  his  marriage  disputed,  380  ;  qnells 
the  revolt  at  Gnienne,  381 ;  entertained 
at  Paris,  886 ;  the  banms'  wars,  393 — 
408 ;  the  supplies  for  the  royal  table, 
404 ;   death  and  burial,  408 ;  epiupAu 
409;  his  will,  381,  408  ;  children,  3<5, 
869,  870,  878, 383,  411 »  poctrait,  Wl ; 
tomb,  446. 
Henry  IV.,  king  of  England  (see  Bemrf  iff 
£oUngbrolxh  ascends  the  throne,  ii.  33, 
34 ;  insurrection  to  depose  hiOL,  35, 36; 
his  suspected  implication  in  the  mordcr 
of  lUdiard  II.,  37,  35,  36  ;  his  treat- 
ment of  Isabella  of  Vakm,  28 — »7; 
espousals  and  marriage  to  Joanna  of 
Ifavarre,  C6,  70;   his  valour  at   th« 
battle  of  Shrewsbary,  74 ;  afflicted  with 
leprosy,  85 ;  death  and  borial,  87 ;  ex- 
amination of  his  tomb,  104, 105. 
Henry  V..  king  of  England,  his  birth,  iL 
60,   108;  education,   109;  stndics  ai 
Oxford,   110;   liis    mad  frolics  when 
prince  of  Wales,  111 — 113;    hb  sup- 
posed intrigue  to  depose  his  fatlier,  114, 
115;  accession.  87,  116;  his  Iton-like 
wooing  of  Katherine  of  Valois,  117, 
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118;  a  plot  dlieorend,  119;  invasloii 
of  France,  119 — 139;  victory  at  Agin- 
coart,  89,  120;  interview  with  lady 
Katlterine  at  Pontoiae,  V29 ;  betrothed 
toiler,  125 ;  marriage.  136;  honeymoon 
paiwed  in  the  wan,  138;  arrives  in 
England  with  hit  eonaort,  183;  hia 
cruel  treatment  of  the  qneen-dowager, 
93  —  98,  187;  believes  iu  astrology, 
186;  renews  his  conqaests  In  Franoe, 
ISO — 140;  death  and  burial,  141 — 148. 

Henry  VI.,  king  of  England,  his  birth,  il. 
187;  enthroned,  144 ;  his  inlknt  pro- 
grcsnes,  144 — 146;  crowned,  161;  his 
marriage  with  Margaret  of  AiOoa  ne- 
gotiated, 169 — 174  ;  his  poverty,  180, 
181,  187;  espoused  to  Margaret  by 
proxy,  175  ;  marriage,  168 ;  murder  of 
tlie  duke  of  C^louoester,  189 ;  Cade's  re- 
bellion, 197 ;  eommencement  of  the  war 
of  the  ILoMs,  301 ;  his  aberration  of 
mind,  20s — 316 ;  defeat  at  St.  Albanls, 
S18;  captivity,  334,338;  takes  reAige 
in  Harlcch-castle,  356 ;  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower,  388,  389,  391,  840,  841; 
released,  397;  re-captured,  800 ;  mnr^ 
dered,  305 ;  burial,  806 ;  his  son,  prince 
Edward,  310^314,  808,  304. 

H^nry  VII.,  king  of  England,  his  parent- 
age, ii.  864,  409;  acknowledged  king, 
S66,  419,  430;  marries  Elisabeth  of 
York,  433;  invades  France,  486; 
Perkin  Warbeck's  rebellion,  487,440— 
443 ;  first  interview  with  Katharine  of 
Arragon,  463"— 464;  attachment  to  his 
queen,  443—445;  his  cruel  conduct 
towards  Katharine  of  Arragon,  477 — 
491 ;  suitor  to  Joanna,  queeu'regnant 
of  Castile,  485 — 491;  his  death,  455, 
491 ;  children,  437,  486,  439,  440,  460; 
his  portraits,  456,  466. 

Henry  VIII.,  king  of  England,  Mrth,  U. 
486;  assisU  at  the  marriage  of  his 
brother  Arthur,  467,  470 ;  betrothed  to 
Katharine  of  Arragon,  476;  deliyded 
to  sign  a  protest  against  the  Iwtroth- 
ment,  486,  486  ;  an  inveterate  gambler, 
ill.  856 ;  marries  Katharine  of  Arragon, 
U.  493 ;  is  crowned,  498 ;  birth  and 
death  of  his  eldest  son  Henry,  498, 
800;  his  wars  in  Franoe,  601 — 506; 
pcrwm  and  mannen,  616 ;  his  aliena- 
tion and  divorce  of  Katharine,  698— 
641,  685;  courtship  with  Anne  Boleyn, 
686,  687,  585 — 680;  marries  Anne, 
640,  688—635;  death  of  Katharine, 
666, 661 ;  his  plot  to  rain  Anne,  669— 
668;  her  trial  and  execution,  668— 
700 ;  iii.  6,  6 ;  cnwl  treatment  of  the 
princess  Mary,  ill.  880—869;  marries 
Jane  Seymour,  ill.  6—9 ;  bUth  of  Ed- 
ward VI.,  16, 17 :  grief  for  the  death  of 
Jane,  34 ;  advertises  fbr  a  Iborth  wUhi 
II— 94;  chooses  Anne  of  Clevei,  81 1 


Holbdn^  deceptive  portrait  of  her,  84 1 
his  bitter  disappointment,  calling  her 
**a  great  Flanders  mare,**  48  —  46; 
their  publio  meeting  at  Qreenwich,  46 
—66 ;  reluctance  to  the  marriage,  46, 
56, 7 1 ;  the  wedding,  57 — 59 ;  divorced, 
66—77;  lUls  In  love  with  Katharine 
Howard,  116 — 118;  marries  her,  130; 
northern  progress  with  her,  180 — 183; 
his  thanksgiving  for  his  conjugal  happi- 
ness, 186;  grief  on  receiving  the 
tidings  of  his  queen's  misconduct,  186; 
condemnation  and  execution  of  Kath»- 
rine,  166 — 170 ;  his  book  against  Lather, 
191;  marries  Katharine  Parr,  199^ 
803;  besieges  Boulogne,  31G  —  331; 
takes  umbrage  at  Katharine's  sincerity, 
346 ;  illness  and  death,  360—353 ;  ob- 
sequies, 354—367  ;  will,  896 ;  execu- 
tions during  his  refgn,  470. 

Henry  I.,  king  of  France,  uncle  of 
Matilda  of  Flanders,  I.  37,  83 ;  invadce 
Normandy,  83,  88 ;  his  death,  84. 

Henry  II.,  king  of  France,  Ui.  560,  571, 
674;  It.  66,  70,  130,  169—171,  309, 
386. 

Henry  HI.,  king  of  Franoe  (see  Henry, 
duke  qf  Anjou),  iv.  403—405,  409,  438, 
487,  488.  603,  614,  680—683,  558,  559, 
616. 

Henry  IV.,  Mng  of  France,  !▼.  615 — 618, 
639—641,  648,  644,648—660,  669,693, 
736,751—756,  760,  764;  V.  185,  196, 
648. 

Henry  ▼.,  emperor,  suitor  to  prineesf 
Matilda,  i.  151,  169 ;  their  marriage, 
158 ;  his  death,  174 ;  legendary  notice 
of  him,  176. 

Henry,  bishop  of  Winchester,  1.  97. 

Henry  de  BMs,  bishop  of  WincltMter,  i. 
909 ;  declares  fbr  the  empress  Matilda, 
313—314;  takes  offence,  and  rejoins 
her  party,  136,930,331. 

Henry,  duke  of  Ai^oa,  It.  80S,  804,  819 
— 838,  888—884,  837—843,  848,  349, 
864—366,  888,  891,  408. 

Henry,  duke  of  Orieans,  lit  816,  817, 866. 

Henry,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  L  308. 

Henry  Frederick,  eldest  son  of  James  I., 
T.  66—69,  80,98, 101, 116, 180;  createa 
prinee  of  Wales,  186—143,  146, 147; 
his  death,  148—163. 

Henry  of  BoUngbroke,  duke  of  Herelbnl 
and  Lancaster,  i.  608,  604 ;  IL  18—34, 
69—68.    See  Henrg  IV, 

Henry  of  Huntiugdoo,  his  verses  on  the 
marriage  of  Adeliela  of  Louvaine,  1. 
171. 

Henry  of  Loartine,  monk  of  AflUgham, 
i.  196,  196. 

Henry  of  Montpeller,  apothecary,  i.  448. 

Henry  of  Navarre,  suitor  to  Klizabetb,  Iv. 
886,  409,  428,  616.     Bet  NeMrtf  tV.  <i 
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Heniy  (FUBp),  mmooaiMnlrt,  t.  989. 
Heniy,  prinoe  «f  Qnuige,  t.  S7ft,  280, 

388—391. 
Benry,  hb  of  Cbarlw  L»  duke  of  Olon- 
oester,  t.  874,  876.  884, 402,  487, 413 
— 133,  480 ;  TiL  138. 
Henry,  mh  of  Edward  L,  i.  434. 
Henry,  aon  of  Henry  IL,  liU  Urth,  L  958, 
368 ;  entitled  duko  of  QvieiuM,  870 ; 
crowned  heir  of  Eni^and,  970,  971 ; 
revolta  ftom  hSs  fattier,  S78»  976 ;  peni- 
tence and  death,  378. 
Henry,  the  Large,  oomt  of  Qhampagne, 

i.  366. 
Henry,  the  lion,  dnke  of  SaaoBy,  L  969, 

815. 

Henry,  venifleatar  to  Henry  IIL,  L  485.  * 
Bentsncr,  the  Gcman  tnveUer,  ir.  897 

—708. 
Heralds'.o<dlege,   BennaCMim,  iii.  988, 

587. 
Herbaolt  QL  de),  Eraioh  nrialilar,  t.  984, 

389. 
Herbot  (admiral),  ▼!.  838. 
Herbert  (Edward,  1st  hud),  of  GbMbory, 

iT.  447—449 ;  T.  138—135. 
Herbert  (Qeoige),  piteit  snd  poet,  ilL 

431. 
Herbert  (Heniy,  lord).  It.  888,  788. 
Herbert  (hon.  Mrs.),  yI.  398. 
Herbert  (Maud),  eonnteae  of  Vortfamn- 

berland,  iL  411,  414,  418. 
Herbert  (Richard,  3Bd  lord),  T.  861, 864, 

371,  876,  880,  888. 
Herbert  (eir  William),  iL  410. 
Herb-etrewers  at  the  onronattnn  of  Ja»ea 

IL,  tL  167, 168. 
Herdcby,  near  Grantham,  i.  448. 
Hereford,  i.  518  ;  iL  89 ;  iiL  385.    fioe  oC 

▼iii.  488.    Harket-plaoe,  iL  158. 
Hereford  (John  de  Bohon,  19th  eatl), 

i.  681,  583. 
Herenhanaen,  TilL  518. 
Beriot  (Qooise),  the  banker,  t.  88,  78, 

157. 
Hcriot'8-hoflpltal,  t.  80. 
Herlewin  of  Gonteville,  aiuiiiowd  to  ba 
married  to  Axlotta,  L  80;  Ua  reipeci 
to  the  remainsof  the  Conqiwrar,  L  101. 
Hermentnide,  village  near  Booen,  tiie 
death-plaoa  of  the  OonqaeNr,  L  100, 
130. 
Hermit,  a  Gennan,  hii  advka  to  Hatfldn 

of  Flanden,  L  89,  90. 
Heme  (Joeeph),  t.  888. 
Heron  (sir  GUes),  iiL  88k 
Benrlclc  (Mr.),  jeweller,  t.  188. 
Herrick  (Robert),  poet.  T.  188. 
Henries  (Dr.),  Seotoh  otemyann,  ▼.  88. 
Berries  (John  Maxwell,  4th  had), It.  373. 
Hertford,  iL   88,  100;  IiL  959;    iv.  18. 
CasUe,  iL  146,  990,  598  ;  IiL  881,  889, 

868— 871,894;iT.lL     BUn^  IL  898  ; 
It.  305. 


Hertlbrd  (Edward  Seynoar,   lat  esri), 
ir.    155,  908,  304.  628—835,  €58.     Set 
Ut  dmke  <f  Somenet. 
Hertllird   (William  Oejmom,  let  Bai^ 

qnis),  T.  187,  974,  978,  877. 
Berrey  (Mr.),  t.  551. 
Besdin,  U.  148, 970. 
Berer  casae,  11.  564 — 58S,  875,  888,  897 

808.  804.  703  :  ill.  80. 
Bewet  (Dr.),  execoted,  y.  858. 
Bewett(6ir  <3eorge),  Tfi.  186—188,  If  U 
BewsoB  (eokmel),  t.  879. 
Bexham,  M.  357,  958,  968,  988.    FORSi, 

ii.  959,  360,  968,  378. 
Beyfteld,  iL  199,  917. 
Beywood  (tlioomsX  dranaliBk,  ffi.  888, 

858,  480,  467,  501,  503,  558. 
Bienes  (Dr.  George),  the  dcptired 

of  Woreester,  yi.  917. 
Bleka  (sir  Baptist),  his  resMenoe  at 

sington,  tIL  987. 
Biek*s.haU,  tL  110. 

•*  flierarehy,"  a  treatise  of  religioB,  L  484. 
BigfiMd,  the  dnke  of  HoriUkli  aetvani. 

It.  845,  846. 
Biggins  (Mis.),  tHI.  478. 
Bigham  (rir  Clement),  jndga,  BL  579. 
Higbgate,  It.  74,  75,  77, 189. 
Highlake,  tIL  956. 
Highlands,  r.  84 ;  TiiL  154. 
BUdebert,  archbishop  of  Mens,  hfe  Lalia 

poems,  L  118;  his  fpithalamiom  of  ths 

marriage  of  Matilda  and  Benxy  L, 

180. 
BDl  (Abigafl),lady  MMliam,Tffi.  77—80, 

104—106, 174, 164, 950.963— 964.  971, 

973,  974—977,  993—994,  800.  80»— 

818,    895—898,    889—847,  861,    878. 

888,  888,  407.  409,  411,435,485,489— 

444,446—455,  483,  497.507,891—535, 

583,  588. 
Bill  (Jaok),  page  to  prince  Gcoige  of 

Dsnnuric,  TiiL  78,  858,  884,  885,  469. 
Bill  (Mary),  sister  of  Abigail,  TiiL  174, 

837. 
Bill  (Mair).  laandress  to  Wmiam,  dAa 

of  Ohmeester,  Tfii.  89. 
BUl^street,  tIL  895. 
Bindostan,  tI.  13. 

Hltcham  (Mr.),  attoncfto  AnneofDai- 
maric,  T.  108. 
BlaJdige,  or  lady.  Its  meanfaig.  L  91. 188. 
Boadley  (Beidamin),  sneoessiTely  bishop 

of  Bangor,  Berefinrd,  SaUsbuj,  and 

Winchester,  Tifi.  886,  851. 
Hobart  (sir  Henry),  t.  615. 
Bobart  (rir  John),  t.  614,  618. 
Bobbles,  proTindaltMB   fat   oob-ponlei, 

U.  847. 
Boby  (sir  Edward),  It.  688. 
Boby  (sh*  Philip),  iii.  905;  It.  88. 
Boddesdon,  Ui.  494. 
Hodges  (Mr.),  vndergroom  of  the  ilotev 

TiiL  188. 
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Boflhuw  (Xr.),  mavf  it  Ttema,  tUL 

289,  459. 
Bogpurt  (WUUam),  «q^  of  HaauMiw 

•mitb,  Y.  806. 
Hf^ggenitreta,  lU.  18. 
Hog-l«iM,  ir.  SOO. 
Uolbein-gateway,  UL  488 1  vtt.  S88.  8a ; 

TiU.  146. 
Holbein  (Haiif),  ill.  1ft,  84— «7,  48»  1S4» 

291,  887,  888,  889. 
Holborn,  ii.  924,  407.    Hill,  Ir.  814. 
Holdaibr,  It.  490;  t.  9ft,  188,  U4. 
HoUand.  U.  997,  848,  ftll*  887 ;  itt.  498, 
488,  477,  840,  847;  !▼.  480,  ftl8,  857; 
T.  57,  389,  990,847,  408,  409,  458,  489, 
488,898;  Ti.  9,  84,  90^  18ft,  ft85,  848; 
Til.  9,  17—19,  98,  9ft,  98,  98,  88,  48, 
4ft,  48,  51,  58,  54,  86,  61,  89,  84—67, 
70,  72,  75—77,  81,  91—93,  98, 99,  104, 
105,  191,  137—180, 183,  185,  141,  148, 
144,  146,  154,  159,  188,  188,  186,  188, 
190,  199,  919,  998,  998,  984,  941,  948, 
949,  359,  961,  806,  806,  809,  819,  817, 
890,  894,  880,  881,  859,  855,  856,  871, 
887,  403,  408,  491,  480,  481,  449,  458, 
484 ;  vliL  8,  9 1,  80, 87,  88,  72, 118, 198, 
185,168,191,960,478. 
HoUand-dykct,  tU.  80. 
HoUand  (ElMiior),  tt.  1ft,  8S. 
HoUand  faaUy,  i.  470. 
Holland  (Heniy  Bioh.,  Ill  aailX  T.  Ifi— 

900,  911,  396,  9ft6,  979,  888. 
Holland  ( Jana),  hatfiiitar  of  Bkhaid  H, 
II.  44. 

Holland  (John  dt,  tail  of  HantiagdoB), 

I.  600 ;  ii.  94. 
Holland  (Maud),  **  tha  Fftir,''  IL  ft,  8. 
Holland  (Kobtrt  de,  9nd  lotd),  i.  ft88. 
Holland  (lir  Tlionai),  L  470,  876 ;  tt.  90. 
Holies  (Danaill,  1ft  lord),  ▼.  458,  489, 

551. 
HoUinffbonne,  UL  104, 148. 
Holljs  {Or  William),  major  of  London, 

iU.  49. 
Holme,  Ui.  189. 
Holmes  (sir  JohnX  ▼&•  49. 
Holmes  (sir  Robert),  t.  879. 
Holt-castle,  11.  405. 
Holt  Oord-chiel^Jaftlea!),  vilL  344. 
Holy- Island,  IL  256. 
Holy  Trinity-abbey,  at  Oaen,  tomdad  bj 

Madlda,  i.  84;  eonoMnlod,  80;   its 

modem  destination,  61 ;  grant  of  lands 

to,  90;  MatiUa  of  Vlandan  bmlad 

there,  91. 
Holy  Trlnky-prioiy,  Xlnoriao,  the  grant 

of  Matilda  of  Sootland  to,  L  161,  909. 
nolyrood-abbey,  ri.  199,  198.     CSiapei, 

r.    64,   78.      CkOKh,  T.   86,  87,    40. 

Palace,  y.  86,  40,  69,  58,  89,  76,  79, 

84,  86,  89;  tL  M,  100,  101,  111,  115, 

11»— 191, 194, 197,180—188, 188, 148, 

807  i  Tii.  81 ;  vUL  966. 
UolyweU,  UL  921 ;  vtt.  IS. 


Homa  (sir  DarldX  Ui  100, 108. 

Home  (sir  John),  of  Conrdenknowi,  r.  77. 

Honoiins  UL,  pope,  L  851. 

Hook  (Nathaniel),  Jfonmonthls  ehaplain, 

vi.  934,  835. 
Hoeke  (Dr.),  tUL  ftftO. 
**  Hookei^  Eoolesiastieal  FoUty'*  rtodiad 

by  Mary  II.,  tIL  ft7. 
Hooper  (Dr.),  dean  of  Cantorbnry,  and 

aaooeiriTely  bishoi^  of  fit.  Asaph,  and 

Bath  and  Wells,  vli.  3  ;  almoner  to  the 

prineem  of  Orange,  ft6,  57,  60, 64, 65, 

78,  74, 184,  816,  339,  381,  883,  887— 

389,  894,  403,  408,488,  488;  TilL  40, 

67,  189—191,  347. 
Hooper   (John),   Uibop  of  Gloooeotsr, 

iU.  546. 
Hop  (Mr.),  ambassador  ftom  the  fitatas- 

General,  tIL  399,  800. 
Hope,  the,  r.  568. 
Hopton  (Dr.),  ohaplain  to  qpaen  Mavy* 

ilL  401,  408. 
Hopton  (John),  bishop  of  2lonrleh,  ir. 

303. 
Hopton  (lord  Balph),  t.  810.  , 

Hopton  (sir  Owen),  nontenant,  of  tho 

Tower,  ir.  804. 
Homdon,  ii.  703. 
Homed  oaps,  L  597, 607,  618. 
Homesby,  mayor  of  Corentry,  11. 113. 
Hone,  a  white  one  a  rign  of  soveretgnty* 

i.  566,   578;   ii.  146,   168,  417,  570; 

ill.  440,  458 ;  It.  193. 
Horse-ftrry,  WeetmtaMter,  vL  966, 380. 
Hone-guards,  vii.  88.    Passage,  viii.  188. 
Horee-raoing  flist  pertemed,  IL  508. 
Horse  sand,  the,  y.  449. 
Horsey  (oaptain),  vilL  871,  878. 
Hondiam,  ill.  159. 
Horton-chnioh,  m.  336. 
Hostoden,  amhamartnr  of  the  dnke  of 

aeves,  UL  48,  5ft,  73. 
Hotham  (irir  JohnX  t.  289, 998,  801, 809, 

884. 
Hooille,  Ti.  854. 
Hbmidsditoh,  hr.  900. 
Houifleet,  ii.  180. 
Honnslardyke-palnoa,  vIL  80,  49,  60, 109, 

193, 141. 
Hounslow-heath,  IL  104;  UL  985;  vL  198, 

197. 
Hoose  of  Lords  in  the  eleyenth  oentaiy, 

L  160. 
Howard  (cardinal),  t.  651,  654. 
Howard  (Charlea,  9nd  lord),  of  Efflng* 

ham,  ir.  571—878,  587,  588,  594.  600, 

681,  675,  6S8.    See  earl  of  A'dUingkam, 
Howard  (Donglas).    Su  Utdff  Shefield. 
Howard  (Edward,  1st  lord),  of  £scriofc, 

Y.  689,  659 ;  yL  198. 
Howard  family,  iU  origin,  L  459,  470; 

Ui.  99—101. 
Howard  (llenryX  osq.,  of  Corby-castia, 

his  trantoript  of  the  Goldm4wok  of 
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St  Albui'fe,  1.  154 ;  hit  **  H«morialf  of 

the  Howard  Funily."  169.  177. 188— 

191 ;  iii.  101.     FocsoMor  of  TbomM  k- 
.  Beeket's  graoe^ap,  268 ;  ii.  501. 
Howard  (hon.  colonel),  i.  586. 
Howard  (John,  Ist  lord),  afterwards  duke 

of  NoribUc,  11.  308,  836,  837. 
Howard  (lady  Elisabeth).  U.  564 ;  W.  75. 

S98. 
Howard  (lady  Franees),  ooonteas  of  Essex, 

T.  15A,  163. 
Howard  (lady  Jano),  eoontea  of  West- 
moreland, It.  397. 
Howard  (lady  Kai:garet),  i.  468. 
Howard  (lady  Mary),  IL  649.  679. 
Howard  (lady  Mary).  It.  473.  010—613. 
Howard  (lord  Edmund),qiieen  Katharine's 

Ikther,  iii.  100^105. 
Howard  (lord  Henry),  ir.  685.  788.    See 

earl  cf  Northan^ton. 
Howard  (lord  Thomas),  of  Worksop,  t1. 

339. 
Howard  (lord  William),  It.  485.  486. 
Howard  (Mrs.),  bed-chamber  woman  to 
«    qneen  (DaroUne.  tUL  350. 
Howard  (Mrs.  (Srerille).  L  586,  587. 
Howard  (Philip),  esq.,  of  Corby-castle, 

ill.  133. 
Howard  (sir  Edward),  IL  497, 500.  501 ; 

iii.  89;  It.  633. 
Howard  (sir  Qeorge),  farotiier  to  queen 

Katharine,  ill.  584. 
Howard  (sir  R.).  tU.  870. 
Howard  (Thomas,  Ist  lord),  of  Walden, 

iii.  488. 
Howard  (William.  1st  lord),  of  EHkngham. 

11.  641.  645—647;  iii.  30,  39,  106,  157 

—163.  488.  498,   496.   499,  513,  518, 

584;  It.  73—75,  83,  94,  148,  167.  811. 
Howe  (Jack),  eqnerry  to  Mary  IL.  tIL 

239,  817,  414.  415.  434. 
Httbert  de  Borgh,  i.  848,  858,  868. 
Habert  (Walter),  arohbishop  of  Cantei^ 

bnry,  1.  888,  884. 
Httddleston  (Andrew),  iii.  11,  436—438. 
Hoddleston  (fkther),   popish   priest,  t. 

675—677. 
Hnddleston  (JohnX  iii.  437. 
Huddleston  (Mr.),  of  Sawston-hall,  ill. 

436.  437.  454. 
Hudson  (Jeifr^),  a  dwaii;  t.  948,  814, 

897,  838. 
Bogh  IX.,  coont  de  la  Marehe,  i.  838, 

849—855. 
Hugh  Bigod,  steward  of  Henry  I.,  his 

oath  to  the  barons,  i.  304. 
Hugh  CUipet,  i.  167. 
Hugh  de  Lnsignan,  count  de  la  Marehe, 

the  betrothed  of  Isabella  of  AngoulAme, 
1.  836—886.  843 ;  marries  Isabella.  348 
— 854 ;  death,  855. 
Hngb  de  Ludgnan.  son  of  the  count  de 

la  Marehe.  i.  862.  864.  855. 
Hugh,  duke  of  Burgundy,  1.  805. 


Hugh  Lopas,  his  wiftl  dairy  rrwnmwtrtrf, 

i.  156. 
Hugh  Northwold.  bishop  of  Ely,  L  330. 
Hugh  of  the  Pen,  1.  406. 
Hugh  (8t.),  bishop  of  Lincoln,  bis  Tisit  to 

Godstow-nunnery.    i.  t76;    intcrriev 

with  Bichard  II..  317, 818. 
Hughes  (Mr.),  tailor.  Til.  418. 
Hugo,  cardinal-legate,  L  380. 
Huguenots  persecuted  tqr  Louis  XIY.,  tL 

585 ;  Til.  104. 
Huiok  (Dr.),  queen  Eliabethls  phyaiciflB* 

It.  335,  365,  415. 
Huick  (I>r.  Bobert),  physician  to  KaCharune 

Parr,  iii.  380—383. 
Hulet,   assistant   at    tlie   exeeatloa   of 

Charles  I.,  t.  879.  881—888. 
Hull,  iU.  188;  It.  485;  T.  389,  30»— 5«S, 

884,  469. 
Humber,  ii.  346;  UL  188. 
Hume  (lord),  t.  56,  78. 
Humphreys  (Dr.),  leader  of  tlie 

iT.  353. 
Huncks,  militaiy  commander,  t.  878,  «2v, 

880. 
Huqgerfbrd  (Bobert,  trd  barca),  iL  949, 

350,  368. 
Hunsdon,  iL  598,  599;  UL  95,  883—885, 

840—848.  846—848.  850, 851,  858, 8€K 

865,  875,  891.  893,  407,  419,  430,  494, 

437;  It.  8,10,843. 
Hunsdon  (G^eorge  Carey,  9nd  laid),  ir. 

469.  516.  659—661.  709.  711.  737. 
Hunsdon    (Henry  Carey,  1st  lordK  ir. 

145.  155,  194,  300,  SOI.  989,  S5I,  896, 

843.469.571. 
Hunt  (ftther),  a  Frandaean  priest,  TiL  8. 
Hunt  (Mrs.  Arabella),  tIL  408. 
Hunter  of  Hopton,  original  charter  to  tilt 

fkmily.  L  119. 
Huntingdon,  ii.  548.  544;  TiH.  914. 
Huntingdon  (Francis  Hastings,  Sad  eaiiX 

UL  479. 
Huntingdon  (Henry  Hastings,  8rd  eaiD, 

It.  487.  608.  678. 
Huntingdonshire^  iL  549. 
Hunting-eeaaons  fixed.  Tiii.  499,  498. 
Huntington  (ma}or).  t.  858. 
Huntley  (Oeoi^ge  Gordon.  6th  earl),  t.  49. 
Huntley  OibAj  Elisabeth  Howard,  mar- 
chioness of),  tL  199, 180. 
Hurstmonceaux.  its  castle,  built  t^  Uchop 

Oundnlph,  L  66 ;  noticed,  r.  861. 
Hussey  (John,  lord),  of  Slealtard.  iiL  880. 

881,  888,  884;  It.  4. 
Hussey  (lady),  of  Slealbrd,  iii.  884. 
Husso  de  ThomTille,  Talet,  L  450. 
Hntton  (DaTid),  U.  650. 
Hutton  (Matthew),  archbishop  of  Yoii. 

iT.  708—706. 
Hntton  (Maiy),  of  Hutton^ohn.  iii.  497. 
Hyde>abbey.  fbonded  by  Heniy  I.  and 

MatUda.  L  158;    the  bodies  of  tbdr 

royal  anoestoit  remored  there,  A. 
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Uji\t  r  Anne),  dncheas  of  York,  ber  birth, 
\Ui.  21C;  settles  at  tbe  Hague,  r.  431 ; 
vil.  20 ;  James  falls  in  love  with  her,  t. 
i'lii  her  marriage,  480,  431;  deatb, 
604}  vii.  8}  her  parentage,  viiL  216, 
S17. 

Hyde  (captain),  a  cavalier,  y.  287. 

Hyde  (ladj  Catharine), earl  of  Boehester't 
daugliter,  viii.  461. 

Hyde  (lady  Mary),  riii.  148,  866,  867. 

Hyde  (Lawrence),  tL  81, 85, 86.  See  eatl 
o/Roeherter. 

Hyde-park,  v.  125,  S87,  238,  558,  664; 
t1.  54 ;  vii.  211, 212,  237,  250,  272, 277, 
856, 894,  444 ;  viii.  208,  210,  479,  481. 

Hyde-park-oomer,  ill.  484 ;  v.  215. 

Ibarra,  governor  of  the  Netherlands,  ir. 

642. 
Ida,  comitess  of  Cleves,  i.  196. 
Ida,  ooantess  of  Namar,  mother  of  Ade- 

lida  of  LoDvaine,  i.  167. 
Ida,  earl  of  Boulogne,  i.  236. 
Iden  (Alexander),  sheriff  of  Kent,  il.  199. 
Udo  (Peter),  the  gaoler  of  Caen,  i.  104. 
Ixnoyne  de  Solleye,  i.  407. 
Inehinqoin  (Mary  YUliers,  lady),  vii. '47, 

49,  64, 188;  viii.  44. 
India,  V.  486,  524,  700. 
Ingatestone.  Ul.  488,  489 ;  Iv.  201. 
Ingleby  (John),  prior  of  the  Charter-home, 

ii.  369,  870. 
Inglefield  (sir  Frands),  iii.  401.410— 41S, 

454,  508,  509. 
Ingleton  (abb^),  almoner  to  Hary  Bea- 

trioe,  vi.  667. 
Jngoldsby  (colonel),  t.  875,  876. 
Inn,  its  original  signification,  i.  957. 
luMs  (Lewis),  almoner  of  Haiy  fieatrioe, 

tL  267,  627,  659,  660. 
Iimoeent  IIL,  pope,  i.  828,  824. 
Inaoeent  VIII.,  pope,  tt.  426. 
Innocent  XI.,  pope,  vi.  192,  981. 
Innoc^t  XII.,  pope,  vi.  858. 
Inspmck,  vi.  22. 

Insprack  (archdnohets  of),  vL  16, 16,  98. 
Inverness,  vi.  456. 

Ipsvricb,  i.  451 ;  UL  486,  488, 448 ;  iT.  909 
— 904,  967  {  T.  160. 


Ireland,  its  deplorable  state  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  iv.  472 — 176,  694.  718, 
715, 757 ;  in  that  of  William  and  Mary, 
vii.  262—266,  898;  alluded  to,  ii.  18 — 
15,109,  110,  184,  200,  280,  441,618; 
iii.  114,  115.  187,  156,  589,  544;  iv. 
196.  197,  288,  885,  461,  468,  472—474, 
476,  494,  584,  682,  681,  694,  718,  715, 
716,  718,  725,  787,  788,  748,  755,  757, 
761,  768,  769;  V.  278,  897,  899,  659, 
687,690;  vi.  187,  811,814,  817,819, 
820,  822—826,  896,  448,  458,  456,  470, 
674,  610;  viL  117,  189,  197,  305,  207, 
211,  220,991,327,  984,  235,  289,  242 — 
944,  247,  258,  257,  360,  261,  268.  266. 
375,  277,  279,  288, 289, 290, 291,  295-- 
298,  801,  807,  809,  812,  816.  819,  834, 
337,  339,  350,  893,  407,  426;  vlii.  10, 
89,  161,  935,  354.  355,  834,  430,  431, 
436,  483,  485,  497,  610,  532,  527,  540. 
St  Patrick'Miathedral,  iv.  473;  vU. 
376. 

Ireland  (Bobert  de  Yere,  duke  of)i  i-  801, 
603. 

Ireton  (general  Henry),  v.  862. 

Iroqaois,  viiL  585. 

Irvine  (Mr.),  of  Brackly,  viii.  584. 

Isaac  ciomnenns,  lord  of  Cyprus,  i.  399— 
808. 

Isabean  of  Bavaria,  qneen  of  France,  ii. 
9,  4,  87,  106—108,  120—126,  181,  140, 
141,  145,  152. 

Isabel,  duchess  of  Tark,i.  614. 

Isabel  of  Castile,  qneen  of  Spain,  11.  886, 
449,458—461,476,477. 

Isabel  ol  Warwick,  ii.  851,  874—878, 
888. 

lutbel,  qoeen  of  Portugal,  and  sister  of 
Katharine  of  Airagon,  ii.  459. 

Isabella,  coontess  of  Holland,  i.  450, 
451. 

Isabella,  daughter  of  king  John,  after- 
wards emiuness  of  Germany,  i.  845, 864, 
865. 

Isabella,  daughter  of  James  II.,  vi.  74, 
108,  128,  129;  vil.  40,  65—67,  82. 

Isabella,  dnchess  of  Burgundy,  ii.  168. 

Isabella  of  Ai^on,  mother  of  Margaret,  11. 
168—167,  907. 


Jmammu^  op  Axooidi^bmb,  queen-consort  of  king  John, 
parentage  and  inheritance,  i.  899,  880. 
betrothed  to  Hugh  de  Lusignan,  880 — S89. 
marries  king  John,  839, 888. 
is  orowned  at  Westminster,  888. 
suspected  of  conjugal  infidelity,  and  disgraced,  840, 841. 
reconciled  to  her  husband,  845. 

death  of  king  John,  and  coronation  of  her  son,  Henry  III.,  846,  847« 
marries  Hugh  de  Lusignan,  848, 849. 
loses  her  whole  patrimony,  852. 
attempts  the  life  of  St.  Louis,  859,  858. 
death,  burial,  and  tomb,  854,  855. 
her  ohildnn,  889, 841,  845-447, 866. 
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tffAwrx.'LA  OP  Fr AivcE,  sunamed  The  Fnir,  qoeen  of  Edward  II. 
parentage,  portion,  and  betrothment,  L  47 1*  472. 
marriea  Edward  IL,  47S»  474. 
coronation,  476,  477. 

aflhmt  reeeived  bj  her  at  Leeda*eattle,  i8*-— 491. 
feada  between  lier  and  Edward  II.,  495^498. 
her  intrignea  In  Puis,  499. 
ikmiliaiidea  with  Lord  Boger  Martimar,489,  €99, 499,  Ml.  S0«— M9,  SU, 

&26 — 584. 
dismissed  ftvm  France,  and  risita  HaJnanlt,  808 — 810. 
enthnsiaam  of  the  people  on  her  return  to  England,  811-^818^ 
xnnrder  of  her  rojral  consort,  828 — 628,  884. 
execotion  of  her  panunov  MortinMr^  884. 
confined  hi  the  fortress  of  Caatle-Blsing,  588    889. 
death,  bniial,  and  efflgy,  889-^843. 
<^uldren,  488,  488,  498. 


IhA 


XA  OF  Yalois,  snmamed  The  Little  Qheen,  seoond  qneen-conaort  of  Bkhnd  IL 
parentage  and  betrothment,  if.  1—8. 
marriage  and  coronation,  9, 10. 
separated  from  her  consort,  16 — 20,  S4. 
Joins  the  rerolt  against  Henry  lY.,  28,  26. 
mnrder  of  her  consort,  27, 28. 
refuses  to  marry  the  prince  of  Waka,  99, 80, 88,  87. 
retoms  to  France,  82 — 88. 

betrothed  and  married  to  the.  heir  of  Qricaiis,  87, 88. 
birth  of  her  daughter.  89. 
death,  borial,  and  portrait.  89—41. 


Isabella  of  Castile,  i.  588. 

IsabeUa  of  Saroy,  diMiheaB  of  Modena, 

Tl.  74. 
Isabella,    or     Elizabeth^    dangfater    of 

Edward  HI.,  L  884,  589,  881,  882. 
belden.  ir.  715. 
"Island  Princess,**  an  «pers,  by  P.  A. 

Ifotteox,  Tifi.  80. 
Isle  of  Sheppey,  U.  81. 
Ide  of  Wight,  i.  884, 844;  iL  74;  iiL  888; 

y.  858,  881,  887,  408,  808,  891;  vii. 

288;  Tin.  159. 
Islington,  Welsh  barons  qnartered  at, 

L  488 ;  alluded  to,  U.  288,  407 ;  It.  208t 

488,  899  ;  T.  889 ;  vilL  950. 
Iilip  (Simon),  archbishop  of  GanteilMry, 

i.  542,  588. 
Italian  opera  ihrst  perftmed  ht  BnglHid, 

V.  822. 
Italy,  iL  188,  529,  528 ;  rL  8,  99,  88,  87, 

47,  88,  57,  66,  100. 
*  Iter  Lusitania,  or  the  PMtngal  Yoyage," 

V.  502. 
Iyo  de  Tallebois,  first  baron  of  Kmdal, 

iii.  176, 177. 

Jacobite  button  described,  t1.  888. 
Jacobite  songs,  tL  881,  888,  898,  887, 

648;  Tii.  189,  224,  278—275,  817,  400; 

tUL  76,  77, 119,  488. 
Jaoobite-wallc  in  Hyde-park,  vii.  212. 
Jaline  (Paolos),  Polish  ambassador,  ir. 

686,  688. 
Jamaica,  Port  Royal,  y.  411 ;  vii.  404. 
James  (Dr.),  Elizabeth's  physician, ir.  726. 
James  Fran  Js  Edward,  son  of  James  II.,. 


his  birth,  yi.  218;  bapttaiB.  242.  248; 
invested  with  the  order  of  the  GartB, 
888;  prodaimed  JwBesirL,419;sBfcn 
illness,  475;  his  political  mi^fbil^,  4»; 
letter  to  the  marqnesa  of  Dnousoni, 
«& ;  embarks  for  Scotland.  490 ;  attacked 
with  the  BMaales,  0.;  captared  by  sh> 
George  Byng,  492 ;  aasnmBS  tiw  tMs  of 
the  cheralicr  St.  George;  4»5; 
the  French  amy.  A.; 
tte  battle  «f  Malplaqnet,  Ml ; 
Grenoble,  529;  Tisits  his 
Cbaillot,  882;  sefeed  with  tfaa 
pox,  589 ;  eompcUed  to  qait  81 
mains,  848;  prooeeds  to 
574;  befriended  by  the  daki 
duchess  of  Lorraine,  889,  878, 
$9$;  Gobert^  portrait  of 
ordoed  to  the  waters  of 
897,  608,  818, 
fhvonr  at  the  death  of 
621,  622 ;  Johis  the  Scottish  rebdHon 
of  1718, 827—845 ;  rttama  im  dl^gaiai 
to  St.  Oeimalna,  847;  retires  to  Ayignoa^ 
852;  BnsaeessBfU  olfera  of  wiarrtagr.. 
858 ;  hia  letter  to  the  abbess  of  ChaiUot 
on  the  death  of  hia  mother,  888 :  bill 
tat  hi*  attafaider,  tUL  118,  117,  121, 
199;  letter  to  qMa  Ame,  418 — IIS; 
who  aeta  a  piloe  on  his  head.  810, 814. 
JaaMa  L,  king  of  Great  IMtain,  his  pedi- 
gree L  187 ;  birth,  ir.  280 ;  T.  7 ;  cdn- 
oatioii  and  regency,  tw.  278,  800,  46<^-' 
489,  497.  489,  895,  828,  552,  858,  868; 
T.  ^—18 ;  hia  maniage  with  Anne  of 
Dennaik.  17— 80^  Tisita  the  Paaish 
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oapitel,  SI— as  t  U«  qnecnl  oorauitkni, 

85—40 ;  his  palace  attacked  by  Both- 
'well,  51 ;  queen  Blisabeth**  letten  to 
him,  iv.  655,  657,  668 — 670 ;  In  seerei 
communication  with  tir  Bobert  Carey, 
•63,  767,  768;  vecQgnifled  by  Elin^ 
beth  aa  her  saoceator,  765,  771 ;  Gowry 
plot,  V.  66 — 79,  76 ;  enoceeda  to  the 
British  empire.  78—83 ;  hia  work,  **  The 
Basilicon  XKiran,"  80,  81;  oovonation, 
104  ;  gtmpowder  plot,  1S3, 128 ;  death 
of  prince  Henry,  148 — 153;  riaita  Soot- 
land,  168  ;  death  of  his  consort,  Anne 
of  Denmark,  181-— 188;  ralaxea  hia 
persecution  of  the  Bomanista,  303 ;  his 
deftth,  30S. 
James  II.,  king  of  Enf^aond,  his  Uith, 
T.  255,  356 ;  escapes  from  St.  Jamca'- 
palaoe,  S45;  riaits  hia  mother  at  the 
IxmTTe,  888 ;  faUa  in  Ioyo  with  Anne 
Syde,  434;  hia  mairiage,  4S0,  4Sl; 
accompanies  the  squadron  to  meet 
Catharine  of  Braganxa,  508 ;  his  great 
naral  Tietory,  570,  571 ;  death  of  his 
wife,  Anne  Hyde,  604;  hia  military 
exploits,  tI.  8— is  ;  deputes  the  earl  <^ 
Peterborough  on  a  maniage  ambassaga, 
16 — 39;  espoused  to  Mary  Beatrice, 
40 — 18 ;  his  directions  for  her  journey 
to  England,  45 ;  opposition  to  his  mar- 
riage, 50;  flrst  intenriew  with  Mary, 
68 ;  their  nuptials  at  Dover,  54,  55 ; 
bia  bridal  medals,  60;  attachment  of 
hia  wife,  63 ;  birth  of  the  princess 
Catharine,  69 ;  grief  at  the  death  of  his 
son,  Charles,  duke  of  Cambridge,  76; 
banished  to  Flanders,  88;  his  flying 
trip  to  Windsor,  87;  retires  to  Soot- 
land,  90 — 107 ;  his  popularity  in  that 
eountry,  101  — 105;  recalled,  106; 
again  banished  to  Scotland,  111 ; 
welcomed  by  tiw  noblUty,  114—119; 
mach  beloTed  in  Scotland,  130—134; 
wreck  of  the  **  Gloucester,"  138—143; 
returns  to  England,  144 — 146 ;  ascends 
the  throne,  156;  his  popnlarity,  157; 
reflmns  the  court,  158;    coronation, 


164—175 ;  goes  1b  state  to  mass,  176 1 
Monmouth's  rebellion,  178;  compelled 
to  banish  Catharine  Sedley  fit>m  court, 
187 ;  his  pilgrimage  to  St.  Wlnifted's 
well,  308 ;  warned  of  the  treachery  of 
the  prince  of  Orange,  201 ;  declaration 
of  liberty  of  conscience,  305 ;  commits 
the  scTcn  prelates  to  the  Tower,  313  t 
blrthofprfaMC  James,  316;  dark  aspect 
of  the  timaa,  937—441 ;  letters  to  the 
princess  of  Orange,  vii.  146 — 148; 
landing  of  the  pi^ice  of  Orange,  vL 
350;  deserted  by  his  daughter  Anne, 
959 ;  sends  the  qveen  and  the  prinee  to 
FraiMe,  365  ;  eaeapes  to  France,  380 — 
398;  met  by  Louis  ZIV.  at  Chaton,. 
395 ;  magnificent  reception  at  St.  Ger* 
malna,  399 ;  his  Irish  expedition,  S19 
—834;  Yil.  304,  305,  363-366;  rstoms 
to  St.  Germains,  tL  835 ;  prepares  for 
landing  in  Sngland,  383 ;  destruction 
of  the  fleet  at  La  Hogue,  333 ;  retoms 
to  St.  Germaina,  336;  birth  of  the 
prinoess  Louisa,  887;  death  of  hia 
daughter,  Maiy  II.,  863;  ▼!!.  444; 
tmjeaU  a  descent  in  England,  vl.  368, 
866 ;  hia  fleet  dispened  by  a  storm, 
867 ;  his  dangerous  illness,  388,  897  ; 
goes  to  Bourbon  baths,  399  ;  his  plona 
resignation,  407—417;  death,  418;  will, 
439;  portrait,  10;  interment  of  his 
body,  hi  the  year  1813,  yili.  554 — 556. 

James  I.  of  Scotland,  ii.  133,  134—136, 
149, 145. 

JIames  IT.  of  Seottaad,  U.  903,  336. 

James  IIL  of  Scotland,  li.  386,  346,  368; 
T.  4. 

James  IT«  of  Scotland,  H.  440,  443,  475,. 
605,506;  Y.  163,  198. 

James  Y.  of  Scotland,  iU.  83,  183,  389 ;. 
T.  6,  193. 

Jane  (lady),  of  Narane,  Joanna's  annt» 

li.  43,  44,  66,  68. 
Jane  of  Bretagne,  fl.  69. 
Jane  of  Nararre,  queen  of  France,  i» 

458,  473,  474. 

Jane  of  Ihonloiiie,  i  851. 


SCYXonB,  third  queen  of  Henry  YIIL 
descent  and  ear^  life,  iU.  9—4. 
maid  of  honour  to  Mary,  queen  of  Franoa,  I. 
manried  to  Henry  YIII.,  5 — 9. 
reconciles  the  king  and  princess  Maty,  10. 
takes  to  her  chamber  at  Hamptonrcoort,  16. 
Urth  of  Edward  YL,  16, 17. 
death  and  ftaneral,  31-35,  361,  869. 
portraits,  4, 15, 16, 999,  923. 


••  Jaaa  tlia  Foot,"  ill.  S6S,  889. 
Jaaaary  80th,  kept  as  a  fiut,  yrVL  19, 88, 

SI  5. 
Jaqaeline  of  Hainaalt,  U.  188,  US. 
Jargean,  li.  194. 

Jargemoc  (John  de),  alBMOflr,  L  485. 
JanuM,  br,  988. 


Jaspar  of  Hatfield,  son  of  Henry  Y.,  tt. 

151, 168,  999,  989,  358. 
Jsan  sans  FMr,  dake  of  Bvgimdy,  IL 

165. 
Jeanne  de  Laval,  li.  907, 297. 
Jeanne  of  YaMf,  ooonteai  of  Htlunlty 

i.  553,  657. 
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Jeffreys  (G«oi:ge,  lord),  Jodge,  t1.  189, 

316. 
Jenking  (Lewis),  vii.  416—^20,  42S,  487; 

viii.  6,  12,  38,  32—84,  48— 58,  €2, 68. 
Jenkins  (sir  Leoline),  y.  474 ;  yi  21 ;  vli. 

70—72.  75. 
Jenninga  (Frances),  rli.  12, 18. 
Jennings  (m^jor),  yli.  18. 
Jennings  (Sarah),  yii.  12—14, 16,  17,  57 

—59,   67,   82,   84,    88—90,   116 — 119, 

138,  184,  185,  151,  168,  169,  198,  194. 

See  duchie88  <^  MarVborougK 
Jericho,  ii.  506. 
Jermyn  (Henry,  lord),  y.  271 — ^278,  802, 

832,  828,  881 — 888, 840, 388—890,  426, 

444.    S»  tati  qf  8i.  Albans, 
Jermyn -street,  Ui.  485. 
Jerningham  (sir  Henry),  UL  438,481,484, 

459,  538,  539  {  iy.  438. 
Jersey,  y.  815,  885,  897,  399. 
Jersey  (Barbara  CSiaflSnch,  countess  of), 

viU.  477,  532,  583. 
Jersey  (Edward  ViUiers,  1st  earl),  yi. 

388;    yii.  66,  838,  889,  488,  443;  yiii. 

48,  62,   109,  133,  125,  184,  198,  337, 

898,  414,  424. 
Jerosalem-chamber,  ii.  86,  842,  859. 


Jemsalem,  cmsades  toi,  L  98,  S48,  91f 
503;   ii.  141. 

Jeaan  (Dafyd  ap),  ii.  384. 

Jewel  (John),  bishop  of  Salisbniy.  tSL  4SI ; 
iy.  153,  156.  165.  181. 

Jews  migrate  to  England,  temp  Kielianl  T^ 
i.  290;  mulcted  by  Henry  III.,  S€S. 
870,  885  ;  plundered  by  a  LondoB  inol), 
395 ;  petition  from  conyerted  Jews  to 
Edward  I.,  417. 

Joan  of  Are,  U.  339. 

Joanna,  countess  of  Pontfaien,  L  8S9,SS0, 
419. 

Joanna,  countess  of  WeatmoRlaBd,  iL 
84. 

Joanna,  daughter  of  Joajuna  of  NayaiTC. 
ii.  52,  54, 102. 

Joanna,  daughter  of  Idng  Jolin.  ber  birth, 
i.  841 ;  betrothed  to  Hugh  dc  Lasigiisn, 
842,  848;  but  anppluited  by  htr 
mother.  848, 849;  claimed  by  Hesiy  DI^ 
850,  851. 

Joanna  de  la  Tour,  daughter  of  Ed- 
ward IL,  L  492,  537.  &39,  549,  847. 

Joanna  of  Acre,  daughter  of  Edvaid  L, 
i.  428.  440,  450,  451,  478. 

Joanna  of  France,  iL  59. 


JojlKVA.  of  Na-Varre,  queen  of  Henry  IY. 

parentage  and  early  youth,  ii.  43,  48. 

contracted  to  the  prince  of  Castile,  48. 

captured  by  the  French,  48,  44. 

marries  Jolm  de  Montfort,  duke  of  Bretagne,  44,  4S. 

French  ambassadors  saved  by  her  influence,  54. 

first  acquainted  with  Henry  IY.,  59. 

death  of  her  husband,  the  duke  of  Bretagnte,  68. 

made  regent  of  Bretagne,  68. 

sought  in  marriage  and  espoused  to  Heniy  IY.,  64,  65. 

)ier  children  by  the  dake  of  Bretagne,  53,  53,  64, 68,  70, 102. 

espoused  to  Henry  by  proxy,  66. 

marriage  and  coronation,  70,  71. 

popular  discontents  respecting  her  household,  76»>78, 80,  88. 

her  ayarice,  88,  99. 

death  of  her  consort  Henry  IY.,  87. 

defeat  of  her  relatiyes  at  Aginoourt,  90. 

accused  of  sorcery,  98 — 98. 

restored  to  liberty,  97—100. 

death,  burial,  and  tomb,  101—105. 


Joanna  of  Yalois,  1.  510. 
Joanna  of  Woodstock,  daughter  of  Ed- 
ward UL,  i.  554,  578,  574,  599.  600. 
Joanna,  queen  of  Castile,  ii.  481 — 188, 

485,  494,  tfll. 
Joanna,  queen  of  Sicily,  i.  291, 292,  297 

—  800,    80S,    804;    her  death,    821, 

822. 
Joanne,  The  Fair  Maid  of  Kent,  L  575, 576, 

580,  581. 
Joanni  (signer),  yoealist,  y.  598. 
John,  eldest  son  of  Edward  I.,  i.  434, 

429. 
John,  the  heir  of  Castile,  iL  48. 
John,  second  son  of  Charles  YL  of  Rwioe, 

IL  130. 


John,  sanuuned  Santtem  at  Ladtiimi^ 
king  of  England,  his  birth,  L  289 ;  wlqr 
nicknamed  Lackland,  271,  881;  his 
amours  with  the  duchess  CosMtaae^ 
$84  ;  rebels.  278,  810,  311,  814,  318. 
317;  acknowledged  by  Bitdiard  I.  ss 
heir,  819— 828;  his  aoeeasioo  as  dake 
of  Aquitaine,  839-^81 ;  manies  and 
isdiyorcediVomAyisa.t82;  hisabdao- 
tion  of  Isabella  of  AngouUsne,  331: 
crowned  king  of  England,  881 ;  mairia 
Isabella,  333, 883 ;  his  yolupUMMSiess, 
384, 885 ;  battk  with  Hugh  de  i 
and  duke  Arthur,  885,  888; 
embassy  to  MiramoUn.  340;  iealous  of 
Isabella,  840,  841;   dreat,  842.  848 
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fttroeitiM,  844  s     death  and    bnrial, 

S46. 
John,  ooont  de  Montibrt,  11.  6S,  59,  6S  t 
ffttooeedi  to  th«  dukedom,  64,  75,  81, 
82,  9«. 
John  de  Dreaox,  dake  of  Bretagne  and 

earl  of  Richmond,  L  483. 
John  de  Maoire,  seneschal,  1.  410,  411. 
John  de  Montfbrt,  duke  of  Bretagne,  U. 

44—68,  83. 
John  de  Veed,  knight  tai  the  enuade,  i. 

•438. 
John,  dnke  of  Bragansa,  **  the  Fortanate,* 

V.  478 — 482. 
John,  duke  of  Bretagne,  i.  391,  410,  438, 

603. 
John,  dnke  of  Bnrgnndy,  IL  85,  38,  66^ 

68,  108,  131—133,  139. 
John  Frederick,  duke  of  Saxony,  UL  38, 

85. 
John,  king  of  Sweden,  It.  467. 
John  le  Bal,  canon  of  St.  Lambert,  i. 

497. 
Jolin  of  Alenfon,  U.  59,  90. 
John  of  Auftria  (don),y.  553, 630. 
John  of  Calabria,  ii.  163,  166,  178,  307. 

987,  390,  306. 
John  cf  Eltham,  son  of  Edward  II.,  1. 

469,  485,  514.  515,  538,  541. 
John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  1.  567, 
688,  584,  586,  590,  598,  599,  604 ;  U.  6 
—7,  11—18,  119. 
John  of  Hainault,  i.  497,  509—612,  617, 

630—533,  545,  546,  548,  565. 
John  o'  London,  chronicler,  L  466,  467. 
John  ot  Ozlbrd,  priest,  1.  368. 
John  IL  of  France,  L6  Bon,  L  677-^ 

683. 
John  III.,  the  pacificator,  duke  of  Gerci, 

ill.  83,  35. 
John  XXII.,  pope,  L  486.  608,  631,  634, 

644,  646. 
Johns  (sir  Hugh),  ii.  317—819. 


Johnson  (Dr.  Samuel),  tUI.  303,  343. 

Johnson  (James),  of  Yarmouth,  y.  609. 

Johnson  (OttweU),  his  letter  on  the  exe- 
cution cf  Katharine  Uowaid,  iiL  169. 

Johnson  (Silas),  ill.  895. 

Joinvllle  (Jane  de).  L  498. 

Joinrille  (sir  Peter),  i.  498. 

Jones  (colonel),  yiii.  306. 

Jones  (Inigo),  t.  ISO,  187,  189,  140, 166, 
363,  364. 

Jones  (lady),  ohamber>keeper  to  Uaiy 
Beatrice,  tI.  153. 

Jones  (Hr.),  secretary  to  sir  N.  Throck- 
morton. It.  193 — 195. 

Jones  (sir  William),  attorney-general,  y. 
655. 

Jonson  (Ben),  y.  94—99, 119,  131, 136» 
137,  166,  363,  364. 

Joscclin,  ii.  50,  57,  58,  93,  418. 

Joscelln-doth,  ii.  93. . 

Josoeline  of  Louvaine,  i.  186, 187, 197. 

Joyce,  prioress  of  (^tcsby,  11. 660. 

Joiin  III.  of  Fortugal,  U.  459. 

Jubiloe,  a  Romish  indulgence,  y.  387. 

Judith  of  Flanders,  sister  of  Matilda, 
marries  Tostig,  i.  86. 

Judith,  the  O>nqueror's  niece,  marries 
Waltheof,  i.  69, 130  ;  betrays  her  hus- 
band, 78. 

Judith.  wifiB  of  Ethelwolf,  L  33. 

Jugon,  ii.  50. 

Jules,  third  son  of  Joanna  of  Nayarre,  ii. 
64,  67,  68,  83,  103. 

Julius  IL,  pope,  ii.  681 ;  his  game,  ib, 

Julius  III.,  pope,  iiL  450,  633,  535 ;  It. 
63. 

Jurieu  (M.),  ytt.  155. 

Juxon  (William),  archbishop  of  Canter- 
buiy,  y.  878,  875,  377,  880,  388,  884. 

Kate,  the   nnt-girl,  becomes  queen   of 

Sweden,  iy.  190. 
Katharine  of  Nayaxre,  t.  17t  18« 


KAmABmB  or  Axeaoov,  flnt  queen  of  Heniy  VUL 
parentage  and  birth,  ii.  468,  459. 
reared  in  the  Alhambra,  460. 
betrothed  to  Arthur,  prince  of  Walca,  460, 461. 
arrires  In  England  and  meets  prince  Arthur,  468,  464« 
endowed  at  the  door  of  St.  Paal'e-cathedral.  467. 
her  marriage  and  its  attendant  ftstiyitles,  467—473. 
resides  at  Lndlow-castle,  473. 
death  of  prinoe  Arthur,  478,  474. 
settles  at  Croydoa-palaoe,  476. 
betrothed  to  her  brother>in-law,  Hcniy  Yin.,  476. 
letters  to  her  flUher,  Ferdinand  IL.  478—484. 
yisited  by  her  sister  Joanna,  and  her  husband,  481,  483* 
her  cruel  treatment  1^  Heniy  YII.,  477— 49L 
marries  Heniy  YIIL,  493. 
coronation,  493. 

Mrth  and  death  of  her  ddeit  son  Heniy,  498, 600* 
appointed  queen-regent,  601. 
Intereedes  fcr  the  rebel  apprentiees,  609, 610. 
aaslsu  ai  the  flald  of  doth  or  gold,  613. 
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friendship  with  qaem  Cla«de  fhe  Good,  if.  512. 

person  and  manners,  616. 

nli«ionihahita,ftl7. 

the  king's  aUcnation  and  diroroe,  538 — 641, 686 ;  ifL  8S5* 

legantine  eonrt,  it.  680—^88. 

reAises  to  be  degraded  ot  her  title  as  queen,  54S,  544^ 

her  dea^bed  and  will.  565,  661 ;  IIL  887. 

plaee  of  intennent,  U.  55fr— 660. 

children,  408,  507,  508,  511. 

portraits,  516. 

annual  inooBO,  t.  107. 

Kathabike  Hoitard,  fifth  queen  of  Henry  viii. 
lineage  and  parentage,  ill.  99. 
adopted  by  the  duchess  of  KorfoIk»  104, 105. 
early  imprudences,  105 — 106. 
courted  by  Francis  Derham,  109 — 119. 
Henry  VIII.  falU  in  lore  with  har,  116—118. 
married  to  him,  120. 
her  armorial  bluings,  133. 
medallion  in  honour  of  her  marriafe,  132. 
ladies  of  her  household,  123, 138. 
her  kind  treatment  of  princess  Elizabeth,  iv.  1^ 
residence  at  the  royal  palaces,  iii.  126, 127. 
her  northern  progress  with  the  king,  130.  181. 
imprudent  interview  with  her  cousin  Culpepper,  183. 
denounced  before  the  privy  council,  188 — 147. 
her  terror  and  agonies,  138, 189. 
sent  to  Sion-house,  149. 
deprived  of  her  state  sttendanoe,  148. 
the  bill  of  attainder,  168. 
conveyed  to  the  Tower,  168, 164. 
condemned,  166. 

executed  with  Lady  Bochfi)rd,  16a-'170, 197. 
interment,  171. 

contcmponuy  vems  on  har  Ikte,  173-— 174. 
portrait,  134. 

Eavkasixs  Pake,  sbcdi  qveen  of  Henry  Yin. 
her  royal  descent,  Ui.  176, 177. 
falrth  and  learned  adueation,  178 — 181. 
sought  in  marriage  for  the  heir  of  lord  Serope,  181 -^IS  3. 
maniee  lord  Borom^  184. 
becomes  a  widow  at  fifteen,  185. 
resides  at  Sizergh-OMlle  with  lady  StrlckUsd,  188. 
her  embroidery,  186, 187. 
marries  John  Neville,  lord  LaWwor,  188. 
again  becomaa  a  widow,  197. 
embraces  tha  reibraMd  Ddth,  175, 198,  308, 304. 
courted  by  sir  Thomas  fieyMonr,  199,  301. 
marries  Ueaiy  VUU  199—308. 

her  attentions  to  her  royal  step-ehildrcB,  MS,  307— 289 ;  hr.  1 4. 
her  celebrated  work,  **  The  Lamcatatioas  of  a  Sinner,**  iU.  311 — ^213. 
appointed  queen-regent  of  Ens^aad  and  Irclaiid,  915—321. 
her  zeal  iisr  the  Seiiplnns.  339,  884,  885. 
preserves  the  onivenlty  of  Cambridga  ftoaiaeqcMUalion,231. 
conspiracy  to  rvin  her,  385,  341—247. 
death  of  Henry  VIII.,  850,358. 
prayed  for  as  queen-dowager,  354. 
sir  Thomas  Seymour  renews  his  suit,  358— MO* 
privately  asanriad,  961—885 ;  ir.  31. 
her  Jewels  detained  by  Somersat,  HI  388, 387. 
displeased  with  her  hnalMUMl'i  ftaadon  with  tha  priaeaM Elizabeth,  3?] 

375;  iT.  35,83. 
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KATHABXHE  FABB— <»fllllHMd. 

birth  ot  her  dmaghter  Mary,  UL  278.  S9L 
death,  ftmentl,  and  eptteph,  381'— 986, 297. 
exhamation  of  her  zemaiiif ,  and  jpwmal  fUte  athtr 
portrait!,  910,  211. 
armorial  beartogi,  9ft7. 

Kathibdiz  of  Yalois,  ramamed  The  Fair,  consort  of  Heniy  T. 
parentage  and  early  calandties,  11. 106 — 108. 
her  picture  sent  to  Heniy  V.,  191. 
interview  with  fatan,  192, 
^yetrothment  and  marriage,  12S,  126. 
honeymoon  passed  in  the  wars,  199. 
arrlres  in  England  and  is  crowned,  182. 
birth  and  baptism  of  her  son,  Heniy  VI.,  187, 186. 
death  of  her  eonsort,  141. 

her  progresses  with  the  inflmt  Henry  YI.,  144—146. 
marries  Owen  Tudor,  147 — 151. 
retired  to  the  abbej  of  Bermondsej,  152. 
death  and  barial.  155. 
tomb  and  epitaphs,  155, 159, 160. 
children  bj  Owen  Tudor,  151, 152, 157, 158. 
her  will,  158. 


gntn^  297—499. 


Katherine  (St.),  gold  image  of,  IL  86. 
£«theriBe  (St.)  by  the  Tower,  fomded 

by  Matilda  of  fioukgae,  i.  908,  227 ; 

reftmnded  by  Eleanor  of  rroTenoe,  409 1 

endowed  by  FhlUppa  of  Hainanlt,  587; 

remored  to  the  Hegent's-park,  927. 
Katherine  (St.).  place  de.  II.  55. 
Katherine,  daughter  of  Edward  IY.»  and 

countess  of  Deronshire,  iL  856,  871, 

444,  447,  450,  459,  458,  496. 
Kalherine,  daughter  of  Heary  HI.,  L  889, 

890. 
Katherine,    daughter    of  Heoiy   TIL, 

11.  450. 
Katherine,  heiress  of  Casrile,  il.  84. 
Kaye  (Dr.),  ■haoror  to  Aime  of  Clmwi, 

lii.  48. 
Kearney  (X.),  artist,  L  154. 
KeiDtoQ,  T.  804,  805. 
Keir,  rl.  498. 
Keith  (George,  10th  krd),  Ti.  684  s  flU. 

588,  584. 
Keith  (Sir  William),  ir.  525. 
Keith  (William,  9th  lord),  ri.  461. 
Keiso,  ri.  629. 
Kelstone-castle,  ir.  748. 
Kemp  (John),  archbishop  of  Oantcrtmy, 

ii.  211,  318,217. 
Kempe  (John),  cloth-weaver,  i.  551. 
Kan  (Thomas),  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 

T.  589,  670—678,  677;  ri.  182,   188, 

214,  883;  ril.  9.  56.  78—75,  90, -91,  99, 

100,  102,  118,  141,  168,  164,  202,  208, 

211,  329,  328,  458,  459;  riti.  67,  189— 

142,  149,  189—191,  247. 
Ken-plaM,  Somerset,  vU.  74. 
Kendal,  iii.  177,  181.    Arohcrs,  Hi.  178. 

Castle,  iii.  176—178, 181, 186.  Chvioh, 

lii.  179,  545. 
Xenelm  (St.),  ir.  422,  425. 
Kenelm's  (St.)  wood,  iii.  278. 


Kenilworth.  il.  198,  480;  It.  179,  tSR, 
236,  868,  870, 171,  874,  875,  419— 438» 
425,  427,  478,  588,  625,  665;  V.  5S1. 

Kenilworth-oaatle,  i.  899, 518,  59g. 

Kennedy,  ofaambcrlaln  to  Anne  of  IkKh- 
mark,  t.  92. 

Kennedy  (Jane),  t.  22,  28. 

Kennet  (White),  bishop  of  Peterbomigh. 
ri.  180,  181  {  rii.  448  ;  TiiL  11,  102,  891. 

Kenning-hall,  iii.  149,  899,  895,  899,  401, 
402,  425,  497—499,  488,  484;  hr.  996. 

Kennington,  il.  9.  Falaoe,  ii.  144,  146, 
156,  465. 

Kenstngton-churoh,  riii.  471.  Gaidou, 
Yii.  419,  444;  wHL  968.  GraTel^ptta, 
▼ii.988.  Holhuad4MMBe,T.152.'FalaM, 
iii.  257;  iT.  6;  y.  256;  ri.  161,  189, 
448,  452;  viL  €9,  120,  196,  175,  99IU 
987,  2a,  257,960,968.  875,  982,  965— 
9«7,999,  298,  995,  809,  811,818,  814, 
816,  897,  889,  898.  848,  844,  849,  858, 
868.  984,  408,  415,  416.  419,  490,  498b 
481,  484,  485,  487,  440,  441,  448; 
TilL  4,  7,  8,  19,  14.  15,  48,  46,  47,  50, 
49,  78, 115,  19«— 199,  194,  125,  lg9— 
184,  145.  208,  210,  211,  287,  242,  944, 
989,  807—818,  898,  895,  897,  ^1,  878, 
877,  887,  891,  409,  415,  488,  481,  497, 
508,  504,  519,  590,  598,  524,  599,  581. 
Banqueting-room,  viiL  209,  219.  Park, 
Tlii.  208.  To«B,TiL987;  viU.97,909, 
910. 

Kensington  (Henry  Rich,  Ut  had), 
w.  196—900.  911,  996.  Su  mri  ^ 
Holland, 

Kent,  il.  808 ;  UL  198, 159,  4a,  476,  478, 
479.  498,  511 ;  ir.  195,  890,  891,  577, 
578  ;  V.  808 ;  vil.  49.     RJTCr,  HI.  177. 

Kent  (EdaMBd  Flaiit^gcnet,  4th  earl  of), 
1.  459,  468,  470,  508,  509,518,592,597, 
529,  580. 
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Kent  (Geoi*ge  Grej,  2nd  earl),  11.  882. 
Kent  (Heniy  Grey,  1st  dake),  riii.  881. 
Kent  (Hubert  de  Bui^h,  earl  of),  iii.  184. 
Kent  (John  Flantagenet,  6th  earl  of)i 

i.  565. 
Kent  (Thomas  Holland,  9th  earl),  ii.  25. 
Kentish-coast,  ly.  821. 
Kenyon  (John),  yeoman  of  the  robea, 

iv.  62. 
Keppel  (Amold-Jooat,  von).    £See  l$t  emi 

<tf  Albemarle. 
Kerr  (John),  of  Kenland,  the  spy,  tIU. 

278,  279. 
Kett*8  rebellion,  iU.  481. 
Kew,  iU.  588;  It.  657  ;  ylii.  209. 
Keynsham-monastery,  ii.  160. 
Kidd  (captain),  the  pirate,  ylii.  114. 
Kiddecaws,  ii.  180. 
Kidder  (Richard),  bishop  of  Bath  and 

Wells,  viiL  139, 141, 150, 189. 
Kilburn-priory,  i.  161. 
Kildare  (earl  of),  iii.  865,  875. 
Kildare  (lady),  iii.  865,  875,  860. 
Killiecranlcie,  vi.  818 ;  rli.  272. 
KilUgrew  (Anne),  maid  of  honoor,  tI. 

152,  189,  190. 
Killigrew  (sir  Henry),  v.  606. 
KUligrew  (Thomas),  v.  586 ;  Till.  166,167. 
KiUigrew  (yioe-admlral),  yii.  252,  291, 

294. 
Kilmarnock  (George-hotel),  rl.  79. 
Kilwardby  (Robert),  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, i.  408,  481. 
Kimbolton  (lord).    See  ind  emi  <if  Mem- 

chegter, 
Kimbolton-castle,  U.  549,  560,  558—566, 

558—^60. 
King  (Dr.),  physidan,  t.  669. 
King  (John),  blahop  of  London,  ▼.  161, 

176—181. 
King's-bench,  ii.  118,  864. 
King'B-coIlege,  CSambridge,  U.  626 ;  iii.  14 ; 

iy.    228,    226;    riii.    287.      Chapel, 

ii.  626  ;  ir.  228.     HalL  iy.  228. 
Klng's-evll,  qneen   Elisabeth  oorea,  ir. 

427,  707 ;  Charles  II.  touched,  r.  618; 

James  II.,  yi.  287,  861 ;  Anne,  ylii.  199 

—207 ;  seryice  fiv  the  occasion,  204— 

206. 
King*s-h«ad-tayem,  Fleet-street,  y.  685. 
KingVNorton,  y.  808. 
King-street,  Westminster,  iL  468 ;  y.  871 ; 

yi.  167  ;  vlii.  146. 
King's-eonrt,  or  curia  regis,  i.  87. 
Kingsmill  (Anne),  maid  of  honour,  yi. 

152,  189,  288. 
Kingston,  iii.  158;  iy.  710;  y.  514;  yi. 

265  ;  yii.  282.     Bridge,  iii.  484. 
Kingston    (Udy),  wife  of  sir  WUliam, 

ii.  672,  679,  684,  690,  691 ;  iii.  889— 

841,  364,  872. 
Kingston  (sir  William),  lieutenant  of  the 

Tower,  ii.  668—675,  679,  684,  692,  698. 

695;  Hi.  840.  »        .        .        , 


Kinloch,  y.  58. 

Kinnaird,  iy.  640. 

Kinsale,  iv.  758;  yi.  818;  viL  S04,  27C» 

809,  812,  816. 
Kirby,  the  conspirator,  y.  628. 
Kirk  (Kr.),  page  of  the  back-staiia,  rilL 

165. 
Kirk-of-field,  y.  128. 
Kirkaldy,  vi.  114.    Roads,  tL  Hi. 
Kirkcudbric,  ii.  246. 
Kirkcudbright,  iL  246,  S48,  S54>,  S52.2C4, 

265. 
Kirke  (maJor-general),  yi.  182,  S55;  yfL 

164,24*2,317;  viii.  189. 
Kirke  (mistress),  y.  858. 
Kirkeby  (John),  keeper  of  the  rojal  seal. 

i.  408. 
Kite  (John),  bishop  of  Cariisle.  S.  584. 
Kneller  (GK)dArey),  painter,  rL  2,  286, 

287  ;  yii.  899,  464 ;  yiil.  60,  144. 
Kneyet  (captain),  ilL  486. 
KncTet  (lord),  y.  182. 
Knevet  (sir  Anthony),  lientouuii  of  the 

Tower,  iii.  287. 
Kneyet  (Thomas),  keeper  of  the  West- 
minster-gallery, ii.  500 ;  iy.  729. 
Knight  (Mrs.),  the  singer,  t.  &45.  628. 
Knollys  (Lettice),  countess  of  Eaaeacir. 

420,  494,  690,  691,  749. 
Knollys  (shr  Francis),  It.  9f ,  f  72,  278, 

463,  471,  678. 
Knollys  (lady),  wift  of  sir  Fraada,  iy.  281. 
Knollys  (sir  William),  afterwards  ris- 

oount  WaUingibrd,  and  earl  of  Ban- 

bury,  iy.  694 ;  y.  158,  154. 
Knowle,  t.  690. 
Knox  (John),  reformer,  iy.  170,  171^— 

175,  879  ;  yl.  181. 
Knyvet  (sir  William),  iL  890. 
Knyyet  (WilUam),  ilL  184. 
Koningsmark  (count),  yiii.  443,  448. 
Kroas  (Anna),  servant  of  Aime  of  Db> 

mark.  y.  86,  88, 177, 178, 180, 188. 
Kuerere-castle,  iL  987. 
Kyme  (Mr.),  husband  of  Anne  Askew, 

iii.  287. 
Kynaston  (Edward),  dramatist,  rlL  485. 
Kynewardstone-manor  granted  to  Ber- 

mondsey-abbey,  L  200. 
Kyngborougb,  L  548. 
Kyriel  (shr  Thomas),  IL  348. 

Labadle  (madame  deX  royal  none,  vL 

217,919,288. 
Labadle  (monsieur  de),  yi.  392. 
Laboume  executed  at  Preston,  It.  161. 
La  C!harit^,  on  the  Loire,  yi.  401. 
Lacy  (John  de),  i.  455. 
*'  Ladies*  Diaiy,  or  Womenli  Mmanmrk," 

yilL  221,  222. 
Lady-chapel,  Winchester,  IL  439. 
Lady-church,  Calais,  ii.  876. 
Ladya-hall,  a  school  at  Deptfovd,  ▼.  169 

—171. 
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*■  Ladyl  SoBg,**  by  Diyden,  tL  838. 
L'Aigle,  CMtle  of,  »  Jurenlle  tomnlt  at, 

L  76 ;  Heniy  I.  and  Anselm  reconoiled 

there,  144. 
I«a  For6t,  French  ambanador,  It.  S49. 
lA  Hogue,  Tl.  S88— 385,  837,  840;  tU. 

388,   854,   364  —  867,   869,   873,   878, 

409. 
Lake  (Dr.  Edward),  archdeacon  of  Exeter, 

and  preceptor  to  the  prinoeeees  Maiy 
-    and  Anne,  ri.  7ft ;  tU.  3, 11, 16, 17,  87, 

40—47,  58—56. 
I«ake  (John),  the   deprived   hiahop   of 

Chichester,  tI.  314 ;  Tii.  303,  838. 
La  Limousin,  i.  880. 
Lambarde,  the  antiquary,  It.  737—780. 
Lambert  (fkther),  oonfeesor  to  Henrietta 

Maria,  r.  446. 
Lambert,    grandaon    of    Charlemagne, 

L  167. 
Lambert  (St.),  church  of,  at  Liege,  L 168. 
Lambertj'e  **  Memoirs,**  quoted,  Tiii.  94. 
Lambeth,  iii.  101,  106, 108, 110, 150, 159, 

163  ;  Iv.  717  ;  Y.  485 ;  tI.  70,  368 ;  Tli. 

64.  184,  198,  303 ;  viL  833,  839—883, 
887,400 — 403,  410.411;TiU.485.  MSS.. 
iii.  169.  Falace,  ii.  9,  464 — 466,  566, 
685,  674,  685,  687 ;  iii.  87,  338,  453, 
550,  573  i  iv.  303. 746 ;  T.  360«  Chnroh, 
ii.  566. 

Lambeth-synod  on  the  caae  of  Matilda  of 

ScoUand.  i.  136, 137. 
Lambrun  (Margaret),  attempts  the  life  of 

Elisabeth,  iv.  601. 
Lamplngh  (Thomas),  soooessivelf  bishop 

of  Exeter  and  aroliblshop  of  York,  vii. 

65,  308,  309. 
Lanark,  iL  348. 

Lancashire,  ii.  388, 388, 407, 487 ;  T.  166 ; 

▼itt.  17. 
Lancaster,  ii.  63, 118, 116, 148. 
Lancaster  (Edmond,  1st  earl  at)*  L  865, 

866. 
Lancaster  (Henry,  8rd  eari  of),  L  813, 

518,  518,  533,  538,  537,  538,  534. 
Lancaster  (Thomas,  Snd  earl  oO>  i-  478* 

483,  485,  489 — 493,  631,  636. 
Landen,  vii.  409. 
Landois  (Peter),  U.  411,  416. 
Land*s-cnd,  v.  508. 
Lanego,  v.  483. 
Laneroost-monastery,  i.  466. 
Lanesboroogh   (Theophilns   Bntlcr,   lit 

lotd),  viU.  485. 
Langfbrd  (Mr.),  chaplain  to  the  princess 

of  Orange,  vii.  108, 108. 
Langlbrd  (Mrs.),  nnrse  to  the  princess  of 

Orange,  vU.  91,193. 
Lanfranc  procures  a  dispensatioB  ibr  the 

marriage  of  William  I.  and  Matilda, 

L  84  i  alterwanls  appointed  archbishop 

of  Canterbury,  lb.;   tutor  to   prince 

Kiehard,  76 ;  and  William  Boflis,  88 ; 

alluded  to,  100, 140. 


Langley-palace,  il.  101,116, 146$  iii.  811 ; 

iv.  6. 
Langside,  iv.  378. 

Langton  (Stephen),  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, i.  181. 
Lannoy  (Comelins),  alchymlst,  iv.  359. 
Lansdowne  (Greoige  Qranville,  lord),  vf. 

58,  60,  66. 
Lantern,  an  enigmatical  one,  v.  76. 
Laodicea,  defeat  at,  of  the  crosade  of 

Louis  VI.,  i.  347. 
La  Roohelle,  i.  381. 
La-Ronda,  il.  459. 
Lassells  (John),  ttl.  188, 184, 188. 
Lassells  (Mary),  UL  106—108,  184,  186, 

160. 
Latham*house,  il.  406,  t.  343. 
Latimer  (Hugh),  bishop  of  Worcester,  it 

660;  iii.  17,  198,  390;  iv.  45,  58. 
Latimer  (John  Neville,  8rd  lord),  hus- 
band of  Katharine  Pair,  iii.  186, 188— 

198,  197,  198;  iv  397. 
Latimer  (John  NeviUe,  6th  lord),  tt.  73. 
La  Trappe,  vi.  841,  844,  864,  888,  545. 
L'Aubespine  de  Chateauneuf,  French  am- 
bassador, iv.  510,  514—516,  580—538, 

554,  560. 
Laud  (William),  archbishop  of  Canter- 

bniy,  V.  346,  350,  358,  356,  876. 
Lauder  (sir  John),  vL  183, 176,  304. 
Lauderdale  (John  Maitland,  duke  oO»  ▼- 

588,  589 ;  vi.  67,  90,  99,  133,  136, 136, 

188 ;  vii.  89. 
Laumer-abbey  (St.),  Blols,  ii.  41. 
Launm  (duke  de),  vi.  363,  868.  866 — 

368,  394,  813,  879,  899,  438,  538—580, 

655,  565,  697,  687,  688. 
Laval  (lord  de).  U.  47. 
La  Valli^re  (madame),  viL  84. 
Lavenham,  iv.  480. 
Lawlbrd's-gate,  ▼.  156, 666. 
Lawrence  (Dr.  Thomas),  viii.  884. 
Lawrenee  (sir  Edward),  viii.  166. 
Lawrenoe-Pountney  (St.)  church,  ii.  688. 
**LawB  of  Battle,**  a  work  by  Thomas, 

duke  of  Gloucester.  L  684. 
Lawshall-hall,  iv.  439,  480. 
Lawson  fkmUy,  iii.  396,  896. 
Lawson  (Henry),  esq.,  of  Hnefbrd,  iii. 

396. 
Lawson  (Johnson),  esq.,  of  devedon.  iii. 

395,  896. 
Lawson  (rev.  Johnson),  dMUt  of  Battle, 

iii.  395. 
Lawson  (sir  John),  t.  486. 
Layton  (sir  Thomas),  iv.  889,  880. 
Lea,  at  Oldford.  bridge  built  there,  i  184. 
Leadenhall-etreet,  U.  186;  ilL  440;  iv. 

140, 181. 
Leath-ward,  Cumberland,  iL  888. 
Lebat  (sienr),  v.  868. 
Le-Blano,  ii.  50. 
Le-Bras  (M.),  pwsewad  sone  lelios  of  the 

Conqueror,  L  104. 
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Lee,  iL  564. 

Lee  (£dwund),archbiahop  of  Torlcii.  M4, 

648;  iii.  181,190. 
Lee  (STatlMKkel),  Ue  tnfeedj  ''Hithra- 

dates,"  Tii.  14, 15;  deectlbee  Um  em- 

barkettoa  of  Mmtj  11^  46.  47. 
Lee  (Bir  Henry),  iv.  612, 61S ;  t.  110. 
Lee  (Rowland),  bishop  of  TJr.hftpld,  IL 

684. 
Lee  (Tliovias),  executed,  W.  746. 
Lee  (dr  Thomas),   Tfl.  S«a-^&4,  291, 

294. 
Leeds,  iy.  491. 
Leeds-CMtle,  L  48»->491«  iL  Id,  81, 94, 

99. 
Leeds  (Thomas  Osbome,  Ist  duke),  viL 

481. 
Leek.  iT.  609. 

Le  Fevre,  BoBs&sh  patiest,  t.  898. 
JAigg9  (ooL  William),  tL  86,  lAZ.  ' 
Legge  (llobte),  ▼.  802. 
Le  Grand  Pont,  bridge  over  the  8eiBa,itB 

ereotton,  i.  36S. 
Leieesfcer,  il.  198, 196. 877,  416,  417,  419, 

420,  616;  T.  899  ;  tL622;  idi.  171,  172. 

Bridge,  iL  418,  419.    Castle,  IL  417. 
Leicester  (lady),  wife  of  Sobert  Dudley, 

It.  690,  69L     See  iaiy  iSftdhML 
Leicester  (Lettioe,  oounteis  oO.  Ae  LeIHce 

KnoUyt. 
Leicester  (Robert  Bndley,  earl  <(rf),  UL  486, 

867 ;  ir.  96,  140,  144,  162,  167, 179^ 

181,  190—194,  199,  204,  S18,  23Q,  238, 

227—289,    288—248,    248—252,  258, 

257,  271,  275,  276,  291—896,  804,  808, 

820,  828,  829,  881,  882,  840—842,  872, 

878,  379,  881,  888,  869,  420,  421,  426, 

427,   486-^488,    478,    479,   486—490, 

495,  499,  818,  521,  828.  548,  587,  862 

—566,  571,  675 — 565,  888— 49L 
Leicester  (6th  «ari  of).    As  Btmiom  ds 

Montfifit. 
Leicester -houae,    Iiiinmntiii  ei|iiMu,    vliL 

459. 
LeioeetcrAire,  M.  419 ;  HL  479. 
Leigh,  vi.  118. 
Leigh  (sir  Henrr),  iT.  658. 
Leighton  (lady  Elisabeth),  Iv.  468. 
Leith,  It.  184,  298, 266  ;▼.  28,  28, 84, 88, 

47:  vL  90,  97,  118,  129,  187,  148,144; 

tU.  63.  Fany,  v.  88, 48.  JJnk8,«L  122, 

123,  126. 
Leith  ( WilliMn  de),  L  889. 
Lely  (Peter),  painter,  r.  567;  vL  1, 117, 

284. 
Lemon  and  Ore-sands,  ▼!.  189, 140. 
Le  Neve  (dr  Peter),  lioiToy  Ung-at-anu, 

viiL  286,  287. 
Lenox  (Charles  Stewart,  5th  earl),  iv. 

206,  408. 
Lenox  (Esm^  Stewart,  1st  dvke),iT.  481 ; 

V.  12,  27,  38,  89.  56,  70,  71,  86,  89,  91. 
Lenox  (Jaaaes  Stuart,  4th  duke),  y.  281, 

860. 


Lenox  (Matthew  Stewart,  4di  earl).  S. 

499;  iv.  265;  r.  9. 
Lent,  its  nmHAeerranee  by  WiSiam  of 

Normandy,  L  60 ;  strictly  k^  hj  Ma- 
tilda of  Snotland,  138;  aaarriafe  aoK 

celebrated duiteg  its  aeason,  298;  daiy 

observed  st   the  oonmauoa  Uam,  of 

Katherine  of  Valois,  iL  138 ;  by  ^pMca 

Elizabeth,  iv.  162. 
Lenle  (M.),  the  Danish  envoy,  vn.  68. 
Leoftic,  a  niAname  given  to  Heaiy  L,  L 

136. 
Leonardo  (master),  phyridan,  L  448 
Leopold,  asdidnke  of  Austria,  L  804,807. 

308.  815. 
Leofwld  L,  eaqMonor,  vL  16,  28. 
Lepel,  tlie  painter,  vL  696. 
Le  PoUet.  v.  19. 
'*LePriaee  de  OaUea,'*  a  Japoblte  htad. 

vi.  853. 
LesUa-hoaK,  KiikaMy.  vl  114—117. 
Leelie  (rev.  Charies),  aan|uror,  vl  889. 
Lealy  (dr  Atezaskler),  v.  802. 
Lesly  (John),  bishop  of  Boas,  iv.  285,267, 

846,  847. 
Leamahago,  L  585. 
Lesnerao  (Pierre  de),  iL  44,  45. 
Les  Teaieliea-palaee,  U.  lOC 
L'Estrange  (BcKer),  viL  202. 
Letoombe,  viiL  521. 
Lethingten,  v.  865;  vL  99. 
Leti  (Gregorio),  faiatoriograpber,  vL  16. 

182. 
Leuchop  (Marion),  a  •onereas,  t.  47. 
LenUaghea,  iL  81, 84. 
«  Levee,**  ite  derivatioa.  L  488. 
Leven-river,  vi.  114. 
Leven    (Geonfie  Melville,   lat  «ari),  iL 

470. 
Leveridge  (Mrs.),  vocalist,  viiL  197. 
Lewes,  defeat  of  Ueary  ULL  at,  L  898; 

aotioed,  iv.  487.  

Lewin  (Mrs.),  sub-govemeas  to  WHlteau 

duke  ef  Gloaeealer,  viL  417. 
Lewis  (Dr.\  priest-physiciaa,  iL  864. 
Lewis  <£rMaus>,  viiL  829. 
Lewisham,  iv.  762. 
Leybum  (Mr.),  eqoeny  to  Mary 

vi.  294. 
Leyenberg  (baron  de),  eavoy 

den,  vii.  280. 
L'Uopital  (madame),  vL  €»,  688. 
LIchileld,  IL  18.    Castle,  U.  18. 
Lichfield  (lady  CHiarlotte  Fltzro9r,ocBBtess 

of),  vi.  808,  309. 
Lichfield  (sir  Edward  Lee,  let  earl),  vi. 

808. 
Ligne  (prince  de),  Spaafah  anhaasador, 

v.  562. 
Lilgrave  (Frands),  ffi.  85,  86. 
**  Lillabulero,**  a  ribald  ballad,  viii.  108. 
LiUe,  the  town  of,  rebuilt  by  Baldwin  V., 

L  28,  85,  lesidenoe  of  tiie  coart  of 

Flanders,  25. 
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lillebcm,  itomy  debsto  la  ihs  Inli  of, 

1.  40. 
Ullebarn-muor  presented  to  St.  AUmb**- 

abbej,!.  Ibi. 
Xaiachiirek-manor    gnatad    to  Fover- 

aham-abbef ,  L  939. 
litlingBton  (ooknel),  tIIL  KM. 
JAUy  (WHUmbX  Mtrolofer,  ▼.  U9. 
lAtatMarg  (earl  of),  L  1<7. 
limeriok,  r.  690;  ▼«.  890,  991,  999,  907, 

908,  919,  914,  997. 
Xfanogei,  i.  989, 989 ;  T.  949. 
litmonwa  captaied  )aj  Riduvd  L,  L  199 

Unacre  (Dr.),  qmai  Ifarjii  titor>  HL 

907. 
THarilBilil,  U.  938,  997. 
Lincoln,  ling  Stqihen^  dcftat  at,  1.  910, 

911;  prinoeBostaoBfeocivaitbafiHttr 

«r  the  tanna  then,  997. 
Iilaeoln,iiL  199,  14ft,  147,  184|  iV.S9; 

T.  309. 
XJneohi'CnMB,  i.  448. 
UnedlnahJva,  IL  991;  itt.  180;  189;  t. 

909. 
LtaMolB-iraah,  king  Jota%  DOgaDn  last 

there,  i.  84ft,  947. 
TdneolftladBn,  Ir.  999, 448 ;  v.  181, 989. 
LinooJnVinn-fielda,  viH  378l 
Lincoln  (Edward  CUntoo,  let  eart>,  iiL 

484-^486 ;  Ir.  190, 868. 
LiBOGte  (Uenrr  Glinlan,  9ad  earl),  Ir. 

888 ;  r.  98. 

LlaeolB  (Edvard  caiatoB»  gth  aarIX  riL 

968,  269,  971,  979,  989. 
UMohi  (John  da  la  PHto,  9tk  caiD,JL 

888,  867. 
Itodaar  (DarM),  ohaidate  to  Jmms  YL. 

r.  80,  88,  89.  64. 

TimlBiy  (JameiXpwwoataf  TJnaladan,  iL 

986. 
ZJadaay  0Mdj  Saphia),  step-dai^ter  of 

the  dnke  of  Aigyle,  rL  U4. 
IdDdaaj  (EoUat  Bertia,  4th  aaiD,  -tUL 

180,181,438. 

liDdaayH  **IivaB  of  tha  UadHgra,*  ri. 

980. 
LiBlitl«ev  (Alex.  LMagBbma,  7th  knd), 

▼.  68.  89,  91. 
Unlithgow-palaee,  it.  248 ;  r.  88,  89, 48, 

•0,  169  ;  rl  97,  IM. 
Lionel,  dnke  of  Glamea,  son  of  Edward 

ni.,  i.   858,   868,   878,  889,  888 ;  iL 

11. 
Llonne  (Mom.  de),  Freneh  arahassaikir, 

▼.  889,  861,  889,  87<». 
Lippoek,  rilL  170. 
Lia,  ri.  389. 
UMmw.  ir.  ft7S,  807,  «08;  ▼.  479,  487, 

494 — 197,  499,  606,  ftlO,  814,818, 894, 

•98,  889,  889,  874,  879,  689,  889,  898, 

896.  700  ;  riU.  196. 
LUeax,  conrocatkm  at,  L  88 ;  auttxiaga 

of  William  the  Atbeling  at,  i.  162. 


Lisle,  rl.  496. 

Lisle  (lad7),ii.  658,  689;  lii.  13,  61—43, 

868,  369,  870. 
Lisle  (lord),  HL  89,  41,  868,  869. 
Lisle  (sir  George),  r.  869. 
Lister  (sir  Harttn),  r.  918. 
Lite  (Henry),  of  Liteacarie,  ir.  693. 
Llttle.(%art.  Kent,  iiL  29ft. 
Little-Rosa,  M.  368. 
Littleton  (sir  Charlea),  ri-  936. 
LirerpooL  H.  407. 
lirhigBtan  (e^it.  John),  rL  484. 
Livius  (Titus),  of  Friali,  ii.  111. 
Liny,  ri.  549,  553—886. 
Lizard-point,  ir.  579 ;  r.  808. 
LleweUyn,  prtioe  of  Wales,  i.  489—484. 
Llewalljn  the  (2reat,  iL  428. 
Llojd  (Darj),  naral  commander  of  James 

II.,  rii.  841, 879,  878. 
Lloyd  (Dr.),  chaplain  to  Mary  II.,  riL  54. 
Lloyd  (Giifflth),  knitted  1^  Edward  I., 

L4S7. 
Lloyd  (William),  depiired  bishop  of  Kor- 

Wieta.  riL  209,  838. 
Lloyd  (William),  soeecaslrely  Ushop  ot 

BL  Aaivh,  Oorentiy,  and  Woreealer, 

ri.  214,  235;  rlL  303,  909,  323;  rilL 

464,  468,  807. 
Loat  (Stephen),  maaan,  L  619. 
Lochaber,  rl.  318. 

Lochid,  the  highland  caraUor,  rl.  194. 
Lochleren-caatle,  ir.  968, 272. 
Lockhart,  of  Camwath,  rllL  286—288, 

410,  411,  46ft,  477.  476,  ftl8— 818. 
Lockhart  (sir  George),  riiL  976. 
Lockhart  (sir  WUiiamX  riL  984, 883, 804. 
Loire,  ri.  632,  636. 
LoUardism,  L  699,  608 ;  fl.  138. 
Lomsgna  (riseennt),  iL  8L 
LoBskard-atrset,  ir.  308. 
London,  destmctlre  lire  in  the  yaarll82, 

L  182;  the  grea8flre,T.  879,  888;  dis- 

potea  of  tha  eUiasna  with  Eleanor  «f 

Prorence,  L  384 ;  and  mulcted  tr  pdt- 

talg  her,  988, 409. 
London-bridge  (old),  L  489, 807. 
Laskdon-bridge,  iL  8, 188,  898, 4«8 ;  IIL  86, 

181,  987,  489,  488,  827,  848 ;  Ir.  88, 

1 12, 187, 181 ,  478, 788, 746,  T89 ;  r.  214 ; 

rL693;riL937;iiiLl88.  SLKagUBS- 

chnreh,  iii.  999. 
London-gate,  IL  408. 
London-pahMO,  88.  Fnnl%  U.  487,  488; 

ir.  166.  999,  88«. 
LoBdon^alQM,  IL  198.    Baibnta,  11.  487. 

Wall,  ir.  140. 
<•  Landon,"  n  ma»4if-war,  r.  448, 448. 
London  (Dr.),  iiL  905, 906. 
Londondeny,  ri.  919;  rli.  990l 
Long  (sir  Kkdiard),  HL  189. 
Long-Acre,  riiL  31,  970. 
Longbiidga-honsa,  iL  998. 
Long-ehamps.  rL  589. 
Long-gallary,  WhitahaH  palaaa,  vML  183. 
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LoDg-Ichia^ton,  ir.  421. 

Ix^ng-Island,  tL  12. 

Lungland  (John),  bishop  of  Lincoln,  ii. 
621,  622,  624,  688;  iii.  185,  16A.  168. 

Longleat,  viii  140, 190.    Hall,  vliL  449. 

Long«8hanki^  origin  of  the  sobriquet, 
i.  466. 

Loo,  Ti.  444  i  Til.  27,  116,  188,  189,  812, 
862;  Tiii.  11,  40,  46,  71,  94,  96,  97,  98, 
100—102, 107,  108,  111,  118,  186. 

Loo-palace  described,  viL  76,  76. 

Lopes,  Elizabeth's  Jew  phjiidan,  !▼.  <4S, 
648. 

Lords-triers,  It.  609. 

Loretto-ahrine,  yi,  208,  204,  248,  944. 

Lorn  (lord).    See  Itt  duke  of  ArgpU, 

Lorraine,  U.  168, 164, 166, 168, 170—178, 
176, 176,  282  ;  ir.  66;  Ti.  25,  671,  696, 
609,  617,  628,  629— ^81 ;  TiiL  468, 464, 
600. 

Lorraine  (cardinal  of).  It.  891, 892. 

Lorraine  (Claud  de),  duke  of  (/heTzeiise, 
t.  211. 

Lorraine  (dnke  of),  Ti.  669,  676,  686^ 
689,  606 ;  Tiii.  600. 

Lorraine  (Fran90ise  de),  dochefli  of  Yen- 
dAme,  t.  890. 

Lorydon  (marquess  oOi  a  minstrel,  IL  448. 

Loterie-waters,  Ti.  114. 

Lothian,  Tii.  278. 

Longh-Bricklin,  Til.  266. 

Louis,  count  of  ETreux,  i.  488. 

Louis,  danphine,  son  of  Charles  VI.,  ii.  88. 
107, 108, 118, 120. 

Louis  de  (Sennont,  i.  475. 

Louis  d*Orle«ns,  duo  de  LongneriUe,  iL 
508. 

Louis,  duke  of  BaTsria,  ii.  108. 

Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  IL  86—88, 108. 

Louis  n.,  king  of  Sidlj  and  Jerusalenif 
iL168. 

Louis  nL,  king  of  Naples,  iL  164, 166. 

Louis  YL,  Lt  Ohw,  of  Franoe,  L  162, 940 
—249. 

Louis  YIL,  Lt  Jmne,  of  Fkwioe,  marries 
Eleanora  of  Aquitaine,  i.  190, 240, 941 ; 
mceeeds  to  the  crown,  942;  his  asceti- 
cism, 948,  944,  260;  inTades  Cham- 
pagne, 244;  iuTeets  Eustace,  son  of 
king  Stephen,  with  the  duchj  of  Nor- 
mandy, 207,  209 ;  cmsade  to  the  Holy 
Land,  246 — 249 ;  dlToroed  tmm  Elea- 
nora, 251 ;  second  marriage,  265 ;  Tisita 
England,  978 ;  his  death,  i&. 

Louis  Ym.,  Caur  de  Lkm,  iBTades  Eng- 
land, i.  846,  847. 
Louis  IZ.,  St,  LouU,  L  859,  854, 856,  869, 
861,  866,  870,  880,  886,  887,  898,  896, 
496,  499,  469 ;  ii.  127. 
Louto  X.,  Le  JSTtcMn,  L  478 ;  ii.  42. 
Louis  XI.  of  Frsnoe,  ii.  249—268,  290— 
996,  998.  807—819,  869,  868,  896,  897. 
Louis  Xn.  of  France,  ii.  268,  606,  507, 
527, 566,568—671, 674;  UL  4,877, 878. 


Louis  Xm.  of  Franee,  t.  186 — ^188,  199» 
204,  206,  209,  240,  949,  948,  947,  260, 
887 

Louis  XI Y.  of  Franee,T.  894,  896,  18S, 
M6f  897, 499,  498,498,  499,  461.  458— 
460,  468,  474 — 476,  484,  489,  699.  666, 
696,  644,  650,  691 ,  tL  97.  88.  49,  6S» 
79,  112.  159—161,  198,  901,  974,  978» 
993—814,  896—889,  887, 840, 848, 849, 
354 — 166,  864—876,  899— «94,  899, 
402,  410 — 416, 428, 480,  474, 477. 481— 
488,  496 — 499,  628,  686,  648,  669,  678. 
600—608,  621,  624— «97 ;  TJl.  6,  6,  94. 
28,  86,  61,  71;  TilL  96—100,  116—119, 
466,  466,  466,  488,  490,  491. 

Louis  XY.  of  France,  t1  669. 

Louis,  prince  of  Aqfoa,  iL  168. 166— 1C8. 

Louis  of  BaTsria  (emperor),  L  67S. 

Louis  of  Bruges,  iL  846—849. 

Louisa  Mary,  daughter  of  Jaww  IL,  hv 
])irCfa,  tL  887;  her  portnits,  846,  486, 
»42 ;  her  beauty,  409,  469.  477,  463, 
484,  486;  attacked  with  the  maB- 
pox,  689 ;  death,  640 ;  letter  to  queei 
Anne,  from  Louis  XIY.,  anBoandug 
her  death,  TiiL  466 ;  proiwid  tai  mar- 
riage to  lord  Amn,  479. 

Louise,  duchess  of  8aToy«  nottv  cf 
Francis  I.,  iU.  816. 

Louraine,  It.  168. 

LouTre-palaoe,  iL  9,  4,  106,140;  Hi.  4; 
T.  186,  187,  190,  187,  906,  896.  896, 
828,  842,  844,  846,  847.  848,  860—862, 
866,  887,  888,  898—896,  401,  407.  410* 
411,  460.  690,  680;  tL  899. 

Lorat  (Simon  Fraser,  18th  lordX  vL  891; 
466,  467,  462 — 164,  469 — 171. 

LoTegrore  (William),  coftp-bcanr,  tB. 
166. 

LoTel  (Mr.),  tutor  to : 
T.  412 — 414,  491. 

LoTel  (Philip), 
L  867.  888,  899. 

Low-Countries,  ii.  951,  449,  611,  580;  Ii. 
410,  469,  689,  671,  587:  It.  979.  428. 
440,  459 — 464,  460,  476,  488,  650,  661, 
568,  617,  671,  760,  766;  tL  496,  604; 
TiL  94, 96,  67;  tUL  67,  198,  499,  466. 

Lowe  (John),  Ushop  of  Boehesfeer,  iL  199, 
884. 

Lowe  (mistress),  maid  of  hoaoor  to 
of  aerca,  iU.  61,  69,  71. 

Lowestoir  and  Solebay,  tIL  4. 

Lowman  (Mr.),  liousdnepcr  at 
ton-palaee,  tHL  811, 896, 896. 

Lowther  (Mr.),  sOlioitor  to  Asm  of 
mark,  t.  108. 

Lowther  (sir  James),  TiL  881. 

Lowther  (sir  John),  tU.  988,  950, 268. 

Lubeck,  Tiii.  968. 

Lucas  (John),  eyamfnes  Katharine  mHi 
remains,  iiL  297. 

Lucas  (sir  Charles),  T.  862, 

Luooa,TL4. 
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I.1107  (£lli«beth),ll.  S38;  Ul.  «1. 

liOdeford.  ii.  280. 

Ludgate,  i.  357 ;  ii.  644 ;   iU.  488—488. 

llill.ir.  74A;  tIU.  816. 
Ludlow-CMtle,  U.  229,  S30»  322,  854,  461, 

478,  509 ;  ill.  810—818,  818,  817,  852. 

Church,  Ii.  474. 
Ladlow  (general),  r.  579. 
Luisa  (donna),  mother  of  Catharine  of 

Braganza,  r.  479 — 488,  489,  576,  588. 
lioke  de  BarnS,  his  Hrventes,  or  war-aongs, 

I.  174 ;  hit  crael  death,  174, 180. 
ILvXij  (Raymond),  alchymict,  tUL  201. 
Xtundar-ttreet,  ▼.  698. 
jAtmlej  (Marmadnke),  Uabop  of  Carlisle, 

il.  150. 
I^mnlej  (BIchard,  4th  lord).  It.  729. 
Lnndee  (Jin.),  mlttreM  <rf  the  duke  of 

Shrewtbuiy,  tU.  415. 
I^nneTllle,  tI.  576 ;  Till.  589. 
l»nnxesward,  r.  28. 
I<iisignan<cast1e,  i.  848,  849,  856. 
X«iisignan  (Hugh  de),  i.  828—886 ;  mairiee 

Isabella  of  Angoulfime,  i.  848,  848. 
J^utgcrsball,  the  empress  Matilda  takes 

relbge  there,  i,  221,  222. 
leather  (Martin),  Ii.  622 ;  ill.  214  ;  t.  8. 
iMttl   (Walter),  harper  of  Chichester, 

i.  462. 
I^oxembooTg-palaoe,  ill.  876 ;  t.  455. 
liOiaoej,  a  French  impostor,  tI.  71. 
JLyalton,  ii.  819. 

Lyddal  (Deborah),  a  maniac,  t.  640. 
Lyme,  tI.  178. 

Lymlnster,  priory  fbtmded  thwa^  L  196. 
Lynlbrd  (Great),  II.  894. 
Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  i.  845, 587—689 ;  U.  840. 
Lyon  (sir  Thomas),  of  Anld-bar,  r.  58. 
Lyons,  It.  807 ;  vi.  28,  516,  517.  >i48,  655. 
Lys  (St.),  heiress  ofearlWaltheof,  married 

to  prince  David,  i.  184. 
I«y8t  (Bichard),  priest,  ii.  632,  687. 
Lyston,  In  Essex,  claim  of  the  lord  of  tha 

manor,  tI.  166. 

XabboC  (George),  licenser  of  the  press, 

T.  862. 
Macartney  (general),  tI.  565. 
Macartney,  the  murderer  of  the  duke  of 

Hamilton,  rUi.  478,  481 — 488. 
Xacaalay  (T.  B.),  his  *  History  of  Eng- 
land," ▼.  671;  Ti.  125, 188. 
Macclesfield.  1.  587;  il.  467. 
Macclesfield  (Charles  Gerard,  Snd  earl). 

Till.  168. 
Macdonald  (capt).  ▼!.  292. 
M'Donalds  of  Glencoe^  rll.  861. 
Macgnire,  the  burglar,  vii.  244. 
Machell  (John),  esq.,  of  Craekenthofp, 

Ii.  288. 
Maekey  (John),  the  goremment  spy,  t. 

689  ;  Yiil.  127,  898,  424,  478. 
Mackintosh  (sir  James),  his  **  History  of 

England,**  vll.  156. 


Maoonochie  (captain),  goremor  of  Nor- 
folk Island,  Til.  892. 
Madeira,  r.  482. 
Madinea  (don  Garoias),  i.  421. 
Hadox  (Thomas),   historiographer,  Tiii. 

521. 
Madrid,  r.  680. 
Maes,  vii.  49. 

Maesland-sluys,  ri.  89;  vil.  67. 
Maestrioht,  vi.  68 ;  Tiii.  59. 
Magdalen-coUege,  Oxford,  11.  473 ;  ▼!.  217. 
Magdelaine  (mdre),  Carmelite  nun,  y.  190, 

191. 
Magna-eharta,  its  precedent,  i.  180, 181, 

844. 
Magnus  (St.)  church,  London-bridge,  111. 

229. 
Mahon  (lord),  his  **  History  ot  England," 

vi.  616. 
Maiden-tower,  Windsor-castle,  ii.  182. 
Maine,  rerolt  of  the  prorince  of,  L  71, 

884  ;  alluded  to,  ii.  174,  192. 
Maine,  the  earldom  claimed  by  Bobert, 

son  of  the  Conqueror,  i.  75. 
Maintenon  (madame  de),  ri.  807, 816, 850, 

854,  862,  865,  869,  870,  874,  876,  880, 

891,  892,  895,  406,  438,  459,  466,  478, 

474,  488,  499,  686,  548,  659,  560,  570, 

699,  600,  602,  607,  619,  625,  626. 
Maitland  (William),  secretary  of  sute  for 

Scotland,  It.  265, 266 ;  chancellor,  v.  26, 

88,  52,  54. 
Maitre  (M.  le),  physician,  t.  188. 
Malaga.  II.  458. 
Malborow,  iv.  12. 

Malchi  (Esperansa),  a  Jewess,  It.  708. 
Malcolm  Canmore,  king  of  Scotland,  h!a 

marriage,  i.  108 ;  invades  England,  85, 

110 ;  his  cruel  death.  111,  112. 
Malet  (Dr.).  Hi.  128. 
Mallet  (Dr.  Francis),  ill.  884,  885, 410. 
Malmalson,  vL  647. 
Malo  (St.),  IL  411,  413.    Sanctuary,  IL 

412. 
Maloes  (St.),  vl.  686. 
Malplaquet,  vi.  500,  604 ;  vilL  836,  837. 
Malte  (Ethelred),  iv.  46. 
Malte  (John),  iv.  46. 
Malton,v.  298,  299. 
Maltravers  (sir  John),  I.  628. 
Man  (John),  dean  of  Gloucester,  It.  244, 

279. 
Manchester,  vi.  616. 
Manchester  (Charles  Montagu,  1st  duke), 

vi.  876,  888,  896,  898,  899,  415;  vUi. 

62,  94, 96—100. 
Manchester  (Edward  Montagu,  2nd  eari), 

v.  278.  280,  409,  484.  589. 
Mancini  (Hortense),  duchess  of  Blaaarine, 

V.  427,  662,  620,  621 ;  vi.  72—74. 
Mancini  (Marie  de),  niece  of  Maaarine, 

V.  423. 
Mangonel,  a  teirific  madUae,  i.  899. 
Manhattan,  viU.  226. 
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Haafer,  abbot  of  Oaebe,  L  82,  87, 88/ 
Manoz  (Heniy),  iiL  10»— 109,  12«,  187, 

160. 
Hans,  i.  7S,  36tf,  819.  8»8,  8S8,838;  Si 

56. 
Hansel  (John),  aecretaiy  to  Henrj  HI., 

i.  419. 
Hantes,  the  citj  atonned  bf  Wniiam  L, 

I.  99 ;  noticed,  U.  179. 
Hantna,  vi.  4. 

Hantnaa,  or  doaka,  tUL  368. 
Har,  Tl.  97. 
Mar  (connteas  of),  quarrel  with  Amie  of 

Denmark,  ▼.  88— '88. 
Har  (John,  6th  earl),  regent,  iv.  878, 879 ; 

V.  7—11. 
Har  (John,  7th  earl),  ▼.  11,  88,  87—68, 

70,71,82,88—91. 
Har  (John  Erakine,  ll\h  earl),  vl.  681, 

686,687,  644,  648;  TiiL  484,  519,  518. 
Xaibeck  (John),  mnaiclaii,  ill.  S04, 905. 
Harbeck  (Roger),  Oxford  orator,  Iv.  958, 

955. 
Haroade,  general  of  the  Flemtaga,  i.  830. 
Haicean  (St.),  fiMixboarg,  U.  811. 
Knrch  (Edraimd   Mortimer,   8rd  earl), 

L  588. 
March  (Edmund   Mortimer,  B^  eail), 

II.  8«,  118,  119,  130,  184, 188,  148,  145, 
159. 

Hareh  (Edwaid  Flantagenct,  earl  of), 
ii.  280,  382^284,  388,  340,  344,  830. 
See  Edward  TK 


Harch  (Boger  Mortimer,  4th  esri),  S.  11, 

18. 
Maivliea,  it  334, 336. 
Mareaqoe,  Ftenoh   proteatasBt   — 8wwt*>^ 

Tl.  71. 
Hargarat  <St),  her  Uftek  cnaa,  i.  113. 

118,  537. 
Margaret  (St.),  qiieen  of  Seollasd.    8tt 

Mtotyuttt  ^newy. 
MargaMlta   (St.)    dioroh, 

ii.  110.  Ohmvhyard.ii.  841,458. 
Maigaret^    (St)    paiUh. 

yii.  888. 
Maigaret  AtheUng,  mother  of  MatSda  of 

SootUmd,  i.  106—109 ;  htr  destli,  113, 

118;    burial    and    disintenneBt,  114; 

alluded  to,  188, 199. 
Mmgaret,  eouBteaa  de  Pi'rtliMwifia,  a.  63. 
Maigaret,  daughter  of  Rdwvd  IIL,  L  573, 

584. 
Haigaret,  daughter  of  ^Bearf  m.,  fas* 

birth,  i.  869 ;  pledged  to  Alexander  IIL, 

873,    876,    877;    iatpilaoKed    bf   the 

regcBta,  888;    yialta  Woodatodc,  889; 

and  WtaMlaor,  891 ;  deatii,  409. 
Hargaret,  dangfater  of  Henry-  YIL.  mar- 
ried to  Jamea  IT.  of  Seotlaml,  is.  869. 

486,  440,  443,  470,  478,  609,  537:  B. 

878. 
Haigaret.  doohem  of  BrriHBt,  L  440. 
Hargaret,  dnoheea  of  Clarenoe,  iL  186. 
Haigaret,  hdreaa  of  Herbert,  her  i 

and  deatfi«  L  75, 


Haboabet  op  Air jon,  queen  of  Hemy  VL 

parentage  and  baptism,  ii.  163, 168. 

misfivtunea  of  her  fkther,  165—167. 

betrotiied  in  infancy,  168. 

eharma  and  early  promiae,  160, 170, 187. 

oonrted  by  count  de  Nerers,  168, 174. 

negotiationa  for  her  marriage  with  Heniy  YL,  169— 174. 

espoused  by  proxy,  175. 

progvees  through  Fraaee  ftr  England,  177^83. 

mairied  to  Heniy  VI.,  188. 

triumphant  pageante  to  weloame  her  to  London.  184. 

oowpation,  185. 

Bubmita  to  the  guidance  of  cardinal  Beaufbrt,  190, 191. 

endows  Qneen'a>ooUege,  Cambridge,  193, 198. 

fkvours  Soneraet  and  tlie  Bed  Boae,  301. 

exerdaea  regal  power  Ibr  a  aliort  period,  308, 

birth  of  her  aon,  prinee  Edward,  910, 811« 

oensured  in  parliament,  330. 

her  maitial  proweaa,  339. 

eaoapes  with  her  aon  to  Iforth  WidMi  *86» 

embarks  Ibr  Scotland,  286. 

wins  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  389, 340. 

Tietoiy  at  St  Albon*B,  343. 

retreats  to  Sootland,  346.  ' 

appeals  to  Looia  XI.,  350—958. 

her  champion,  Fierre  de  Brez<,  358 — ^357. 

troubles  on  her  return  to  England,  388—861. 

succoured  in  a  robber^  cave,  363 — ^364. 

aeeks  an  interview  with  Philip,  duke  of  Burgndf  ,  366— 38$. 

Tisits  her  Ihther,  brother,  and  sister,  386, 387. 
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Uaboabet  op  An jou— oontftNcfti. 

retoRu  to  EngUmd,  and  Incaroonted  in  tbe  TinNr>  tt.  39^—807. 

retires  to  Dampriten,  912. 

death  and  bvrial.  SIS,  »1S. 

her  only  son,  prima  £dward»  SIO— tl4,  MS,  «04. 


MaiKaret  of  Austria,  IL  488. 
llargaret  of  Flandera,  11.  5S. 
Jfargaret  of  Glouoetter,  1.  478. 
Hax^aret  of  Valois,  Iv.  6£0. 
Margaret  of  Valois,  duchess  of  Alen90ii« 

li.  586,  67S,  574,  590,  608. 
*■  Margaret  of  Westminster,"  royal  yacht, 

1.  461,  478. 


Margaret,  3nd  daughter  of  JaaMS  I.,  y.  64. 
Margaiat,  piiaeesB  of  Movwiay,  betrothed 

to  Edward  IL,  L  417, 4W,  443. 448. 
Margate,  T.  681;   tU.  49,  408,. 491,  481; 

Till.  188.    Boads,  vl.  188. 
Margaeilto,  daaghter  of  Lonia  VIL,  i.  38t, 

970,  371,  978,  978. 
Maiguerite  of  BaTarla,lL  164—166, 173. 


MABGUEaiiE  OP  Frakcb,  seoood  queen  of  Edwud  I. 
parentage  and  fkmlly,  1.  459,  458. 
marries  Edward  I.,  456. 
an  uncrowned  queen,  461. 
her  charitable  treatment  of  cnlpttts,  468. 
death  of  her  consort,  Edward  I.,  468. 
her  death,  burial,  and  monomant,  469. 
features  and  dress,  469,  470. 
children,  459,  468,  464, 470. 


Maiguerite  of  Halnault,  1.  578. 
Marguerite  (OllTer  Clisson's   daughter), 

11.68. 
Maiguerite,  wli^  of  St.  Louis,  L  857, 859, 

864,  896—898,  418. 
Maria  Althea,  daughter  of  Philip  n.  of 

Spain,  Y.  188—195. 
Maria  Louisa  of  Orieans,  vil.  66. 
Maria  Sophia,  queen  of  Portugal,  t.  693. 
Marie  (queen),  mother  of  Marguerite  of 

France,  1.  453,  478. 
Marie  Antoinette,  ill.  874. 
Marie  de  Blois,  daughter  of  Stephen  and 

Matnda,  i.  384. 
Marie  de  Medids,  French  queen,  r.  114, 

185—190,  199,  196,   198—300,  SOS- 
SOS,  330—833,  380,  281,  348,  860,  267, 

374,375,291,821.880. 
Marie,  duchess  of  Cieres,  mother  of  Anne, 

ill.  88,  88. 
Marie  of  Berri,  11.  60. 
Marie  of  Bretagne,  daughter  of  Joanna  of 

NaTarre,  H.  58,  58,  59,  90, 109. 
Marie  of  Lorraine.  111.  83. 
Marie  St.  Pol,  countess  of  Pembroke, 

L  578,  574. 
Marie  Therese,  queen  of  Louis   XIV., 

T.  438, 451. 
Marigney,  i.  97. 
Marillac,    ambassador,   and    bishop  of 

Yienne,  Hi.  87. 
Marion  (Ellas),  viii.  378. 
Market-place,  Westminster,  It.  445. 
Markham  (Isabella),  It.  46,  89. 
Markham  (Robert),  It.  418,  718, 714. 
Mark-lane,  li.  458 ;  iv.  140. 
Marlborough,  U.  801;  iU.  385;  T.810. 
MarlbonKigh  (John  Churchill,  1st  duke), 

V.  690 ;  Vl.  839, 881, 478—474, 479,481, 


49«— 498,  804— SOS,  584, 585 ;  Til.  317, 
836,  384,  388,  358,  363,  369,  288,  806 
—808,819,884, 840, 349,848,852—854, 
859—861,878,401,  493,  438;  vUi.  4, 
18, 14,  58,  70—73, 68—90, 93, 118, 144, 
398—485,  956,  836—888,  857—861, 
S84,  885,  898,  894,  403 — 405,  419,  484 
— 4S9,  479,  585.  See  CoUmd  John 
ChunkBL 

KsilborMigh  (Sarah  Jennings,  duchcM 
of),  vl.  865,  880;  Til.  316— 319,  381, 
383,  888.  841—848,  359—864,  376 — 
879,  401,  486  <  yUL  5,  7,  14,  58,  71,  77 
— 60,  89,  188—107,  135, 136,  131,  138, 
ISS— ISS,  163—187,  199,  319—331, 
S5S— 964,  967,  371,  379—319,  838.  866 
—869,  873,  875—887,  401—407,  436 — 
489,  478,  508,  548—650. 

MarlboroQgh-eastle,  I.  845,  405, 468. 

Marlboroiigh-^usek  Pall-BHOl,  tUI.  294^ 
998. 

Marll,Tf.  999,  859,  864,  868,  385,  416, 
419,  480,  451.  459,  469,  474.  477,  483, 
494,  807,  819,  614,  645.  599,  600,  609, 
608,  691. 

mtmkm  (sir  Bobert),  tti.  189. 

Maimlon,  tlie  champion,  i.  64;  fiunUy 
arms,  15. 

Mamey  (lord),  fli.  889. 

Marprelate  tracts,  Ir.  646. 

Marriages,  coniracta  made  at  the  church- 
door,  1.  456;  ▼.  SOS;  endowments, 
L  457;  customs  at,  486;  ill.  523; 
V.  318 ;  Tl.  874  ;  tIL  88,  89 ;  three  dlf- 
Unrent  kinds,  Iv.  707. 

Maneillcs.  L  808;  11.  167;  vi.  45,  581^ 
689. 

Marshal  (William),  Srd  eui  of  Pembroke, 
1.  840, 848,  858,  868. 
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Hanhalsei,  II.  199 ;  !▼•  718 ;  v.  716. 
Marsham  (Hr.),  a   Norfolk  gentleman, 

iv.  338. 
Hart,  or  Market-lane,  ir.  140. 
Harteaoz,  a  game  with  balls,  il.  846. 
Hartel  (Oeofflvy),  Nonnan  general,  1.  53. 
Marten  (Heniy),  t.  365,  876. 
Martin  (E.  Wenman),  iii.  576,  577. 
Martin  (Thomas),  iv.  110. 


Chmvh.  iL  644  s  iSL  483.  509 ;  Tii.  ISS. 

Le-grand.  sanctuary,  iL  88  i. 
Martin-tower,  iL  691. 
Martinozzi   (Lanra),   mother   of    Mary 

Beatrice,  Ti.  4,  16— «3,  86,  13^,  us, 

149,  165;  her  death,  19S. 
Manrel  (Andrew),  satirist,  r.  598. 647. 
Marwell,  near  Winchester,  ilL  8. 
Mary  Anne  of  'VYirtembeig.  tL  17, 19,  i4 


Martin's  (St.)  abbey,  London,   iL  800.  I       —36. 

Maby  Bsatbigx  of  Modena,  qneen-consort  of  James  IL 
ancestry,  parentage,  and  birth,  yL  1—4. 
death  of  her  father,  5. 
stem  discipline  of  her  mother,  5—7. 
desires  to  take  the  veil,  7. 

overtures  of  marriage  from  James  11.,  16, 17, 28 — 35. 
her  reluctance  to  the  marriage,  36 — 88. 
the  pope  reftises  a  dispensation,  89. 
reluctant  consent  of  the  princess,  40. 
the  espousals  celebrated,  40—48. 
her  grief  at  quitting  Modena,  44,  45. 
the  duke  of  York's  directions  for  her  Journey,  45. 
opposition  to  the  marriage  in  England,  50. 
visits  Paris,  48^53. 

received  at  Dover  by  the  duke  of  York,  53. 
their  nuptials  at  Dover,  54,  55. 
flattering  reception  by  Charles  II.,  53. 
her  bridal  medals,  60. 
her  court  at  St.  James's-palaoe,  61. 
parts  with  her  mother,  68. 
attachment  to  her  husband,  68,  70,  8S. 
goet  to  Cambridge,  66. 
learns  English,  67. 
birth  of  the  princess  Catharine,  69. 
compulsory  visit  to  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  73. 
birth  of  princess  Isabella,  74. 
birth  of  Charles,  duke  of  Cambridge,  75. 

visits  incognito  the  princess  of  Orange  at  the  Hague,  SO.  81 ;  viL  C3,  €3. 
shares  the  exile  of  her  husband  to  Flanders,  vL  83. 
Tisit  to  William  and  Mary,  84. 
proceeds  to  the  Hague,  88,  89. 
stormy  passage  and  illness,  90. 
retires  to  Scotland,  90 — 107. 
honourably  received  on  the  Scottish  borders,  97^99. 
resides  at  Holyrood-house,  100. 
returns  to  England,  107. 
bankhed  the  second  time  to  Scotland,  111. 
magniflcently  entertained  at  Leslie-house,  Hi. 
death  of  the  princess  Isabella,  138. 
accident  whilst  riding  on  horseback,  185« 
returns  to  England,  144. 
arrival  of  her  mother,  149. 
birth  of  Charlotte  Maria,  149, 160. 
auoeeeds  to  the  throne  as  queen,  155. 
her  Ul  health  and  unhappineas,  161. 
Jealous  of  Catharine  Sedley,  163. 166. 
her  splendid  regalia,  165. 
coronation,  164 — 175. 
visits  the  camp  at  Hounslow,  193* 
death  of  her  mother,  198. 
goes  to  Bath  for  her  health,  300. 
her  pregnancy,  303 — ^313. 
Urth  of  prince  James  Francis  Edward,  316. 
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Hast  Bbatbicb  of  Modeva— conllmiMi. 
Jetter  to  the  pope,  rl.  281. 
dark  upeot  of  the  times,  217^X41. 
christening  of  the  prince,  242. 
prince  of  Orange  lands,  2ft0. 
her  departure  lh>m  Whitehall,  2d6. 
cmharks  at  Gravesend,  269. 
lands  at  Calais,  278. 
her  letter  to  Lonis  XIY.,  274. 
anxiety  on  hehalf  of  her  hoshand,  27S. 
honours  paid  to  her  at  Calais,  277. 
proceeds  to  Boulogne,  277. 
hears  of  the  king's  arrest,  277. 
JoyfUl  news  of  the  king's  escape,  224. 
her  ioumey  towards  St.  Germains,  296. 
their  meeting,  297. 
her  first  court  at  St.  Germahis,  800. 
her  popularity  in  the  court  of  France,  SOS. 
visits  to  Versailles  and  Trianon,  804. 
IMendship  with  the  nuns  of  Chaillot,  814,  841. 
•ends  money  to  assist  Dundee,  818. 
again  meebUe,  880. 
Urth  of  the  princess  Louisa,  887. 
Tisit  of  condolence  to  Versailles,  848. 
sympathy  with  her  faithAil  followers,  849. 
death  of  her  brother,  the  duke  of  Modena,  859. 
sponsor  to  the  princess  of  Orleans,  869. 
sells  her  Jewels  to  relieve  her  Mends,  871. 
disputes  concerning  her  dower,  872—880. 
nunes  James  during  his  illness,  884. 
ill-health  attended  with  alarming  symptoms,  887. 
▼isits  Fontainebleau,  891. 
alarming  illness  of  James  11.,  897. 
accompanies  him  to  Bourbon  baths,  899. 
her  devoted  attendance  at  his  death-bed,  407— 417, 
his  death,  418. 

her  son  proclaimed  James  in.,  419. 
her  soiloum  at  Chaillot,  419. 
returns  to  h«r  children  at  St.  Germains«  428. 
her  letter  to  princess  Anne,  481. 
conferences  with  lord  Belharen,  486. 
refbses  to  send  her  son  to  Scotland,  487. 
in  debt  to  the  convent  at  Chaillot,  486. 
attempts  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  attaint  her,  445, 
death  of  William  III.,  452. 
accession  of  queen  Anne,  458. 

alarming  progress  of  her  organic  malady,  488,  466,  481. 
cooled  by  lord  Lovat,  466,  462,  469. 
prints  a  Life  of  king  James,  467. 
sickness  of  her  son,  475. 
amusements  at  St.  Germains,  486—488. 
anxiety  respecting  her  son's  embarkation  for  Scotland,  491. 
unpunctual  payment  of  her  pension,  497. 
Mulborough's  secret  correspondence  with  her,  497. 
her  visits  to  Chaillot,  508,  516,  550. 
distress  about  her  debts,  499,  581,  687. 
her  son  and  daughter  take  the  smaU-poz,  689. 
death  of  the  princess  Louisa,  840. 
her  pathetic  letter  on  the  death  of  her  danghtar,  647. 
distress  at  parting  from  her  son,  549,  666. 
attacked  with  gout,  558. 
her  melancholy  court,  561. 
peace  of  Utrecht,  671—674. 
her  poverty,  676. 
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Mart  Beatrice  op  Moden a— oonfCntiecf. 

riaited  by  Bromfield  the  qnaker,  vi.  C8f .  MS. 

famine  and  diftress  at  81.  GennaiM,  ftSO. 

receires  a  portion  of  her  Jointnv  fkmai  Englaad^  CIS ;  yfSL  fOO,  80L. 

popular  movements  in  England  Ibr  Imt  aoa,  H.  €72, 

meets  him  at  Plombi^rea,  699.  

attends  the  death-bed  of  Loids  XIV.,  eSft. 

the  Scottish  rebellion  of  1716,  637 — 84i. 

her  suspense  on  aoconnt  of  her  mm,  <40. 

desperate  position  of  JaeoMte  canse,  •if. 

maternal  anxiety  of  the  qneea,  t47. 

oorrespondenoe  with  the  old  Jaeobitea*  6SS. 

her  seals  and  armorial  bearings,  658. 

her  last  illness  and  death,  669—466. 

ftmeral  honours,  667. 

traditions  connected  with  St.  Qennains,  66f ,  670. 

her  portraits,  vL  1,  2,  58,  60,  78, 117, 175, 196,  848, 846, 895,  670. 

Hart,  flnt  queen-regnant  of  England  and  Mlaiid. 
birth,  ii.  508;  Ul.  861.  . 
baptism  and  nursery  estabUshMMit,  809, 808. 
early  musical  attainments,  808,  804. 
betrothed  to  Charles  V..  866,  809, 810. 
establishment  at  Ludlow-oastle,  811—818. 
oiRired  in  marriage  to  Franeii  I.,  818— 81T. 
her  legitimacy,  tt.  656  {  iii.  817,  890,  470, 471. 
aepan^ed  fh>m  her  mother,  899. 
Katharine's  letter  to  Hary,  836. 
present  at  the  birth  of  EDxabeth,  897—899. 
j:e8istanoe  to  being  degraded  as  prineesi,  880—889. 
her  household  at  Beanlleu  broken  vp,  889. 
her  life  threatened,  885. 
death  of  her  mother,  887. 
change  in  her  fbrtuBca,  889,  840. 
her  MendsMp  with  Jane  Seymour,  10, 840. 

her  letters  to  CromweU,  Edward  Seymour,  and  iMr  ftthcr,  841 — 85L 
acknowledges  her  illegitfnaqy,  849. 
residence  at  Hunsdon,  833 — 856. 
priTy-purse  expenses,  857,  858. 
visits  the  king  and  queen,  856—860. 
sponsor  to  her  Inflmt  brother,  Edward  TI.,  861. 
chief  mourner  at  Jane  Seymom^  Aineral,  93, 98,  861,  869. 
treaty  of  marriage  with  Fhlllp  of  Bavaria,  869 — 878. 
present  at  the  mairtage  of  Henry  YIII.  and  Katlinrlna  Fbt.  831. 
restored  to  her  rank  as  princess,  888. 
translates  Erasmus's  paraphrase  of  St.  John,  884. 
lier  domestic  habits,  886-^91 . 
Henry's  death-bed  charge  to  her,  893. 
her  disapproval  of  the  change  of  religian,  89T. 
letter  to  lord  Thomas  Seymour,  268,  895. 
4Kmtrover«y  with  Somenet,  897—409. 
«xpeeted  to  elope,  405. 
her  discussion  with  the  chancellor,  414. 
visits  to  her  brother  Edward,  899.  408,  418,  491. 
visited  by  lady  Jane  Gray  and  Ushop  Bldley,  418,  490. 
death  of  Edward  VI.,  498. 
disinherited  by  his  will,  498. 

her  prompt  measures  for  obtalnlBg  the  ffarone,  498^-498. 
assumes  the  nyal  title,  439 — 481. 
triumphant  progress  to  London,  488— '440. 
releases  prisoners  in  the  Tower,  441. 
her  coronation,  455—468;  iv.  65. 
opens  her  first  parliament,  Ui.  468. 
state  of  the  laws  at  her  accession,  469. 
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her  mantagewith  PhiUp  IL  of  SpalB  WigotlrtBd^gL  UO— 4&S,  474— 47f. 

Wfattl  insuRMtkm  thateon,  47t— 49«. 

gignt  lady  JaM^tnyft  dtatlMramMrt,  490 — 4»t. 

eommito  her  dster  Elisabeth  to  the  Tomw,  499— «n. 

ploU,  disturbanoet.  and  libels  agvliift  the  qaeca,  496— 49S. 

recetret  piinoe  Philip's  ring  of  betrothal,  499. 

speech  in  parllanniit  oa  her  mmiage,  499« 

landing  of  Philip,  916—990. 

marriage,  991 — 994. 

dialogue  with  KWsabath  at  BBaiplo»«»rk,  Its. 

reoeptloa  of  cardinal  Pole,  999. 

her  tonmament  and  Christmas  tottrals,  iST. 

disappointment  of  oftpring,  941. 

Philip  twioe  leaf«s  En^^laad,  994,  971. 

gives  a  ftte  and  ooneert  to  BUsabeHi,  999. 

her  jealous  of  Phfllp,  999.  979. 

decUnhig  health,  940,  979—990. 

her  death  and  staleljr  ftmstal,  9SU  989. 

win  and  oharitlss,  994—989. 

portraits,  976. 

ICaxt  IL,  qooen-regnant  of  Englaii. 
blrth,T.  499;  tU.  9. 
ednoation,  9 — 11. 
oonflrmed  by  bishop  Oompton,  19. 
prince  of  Orange  her  aaiisr,  99—96. 
marriage,  t.  619 ;  tI.  79 1  TiL  87 — 99. 
her  agony  of  mind,  41,  49. 
departure  from  St.  Jsmsf^,  46. 
T07Sge  to  Holland,  49. 
reception  by  the  States-General,  99,  f  1. 
her  prtrato  ehapal  at  tha  Hagna,  97. 
her  palaces,  99. 

ill-treated  by  her  hnsboi,  69—79, 90—99. 
attentions  to  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  94—98. 
accession  of  her  flither  (James  II.),  97. 
eoiOugal  alanns,  104. 
Burnet's  introduction  at  the  Hag«a,  109. 
her  letter  of  cendolsase  to  priaoe  Oeoiga,  116. 
letters  between  her  and  the  Eaglkh  ladles,  Ifl— ttS. 
her  letter  to  archbishop  Saneroft,  129, 199. 
deeslTas  her  Mhsr,  199. 

JamesPi  lolt««  to  her  on  the  Inraskm,  166—148. 
bsr  eonTcrsatton  with  Burnet  at  the  Hague,  194, 199. 
nceif«s  a  latter  ftsai  M aiy  Beatrice,  196. 
bsr  haiband^  eiAarkatlcB  to  Invade  Sogiand,  160. 
Ibribids  pnycn  Ibr  her  Ihther,  160. 
deelared  sale  wgf  t  tj  the  eoBTentfoa,  189. 
TMds  pasoedsnee  to  William,  188. 
assodatod  with  him  in  ngalitf ,  189. 
ambaito  ibr  Sai^aad,  190. 
her  landing  at  Orsenwieh,  199, 199. 
imsiimly  jof  oa  ewteiing  WhitehaD,  19^—199. 
proclaimed  queen,  197. 
steralj  leptwud  bf  avebbtthop  Bancroft,  199. 
pious  axhortatica  to  Bonet  and  his  wUb,  909. 
recelTea  hsr  flithsrt  latter  on  the  coronation  mom,  90*. 
I,  967—914. 

with  tiM  prineesB  Anna,  918— 999. 
tha  pli^./arioslty  shops,  and  a  Ibrtune-teOcr,  991—998. 
her  ill-wiU  to  prinesm  Aatne,  931,  996, 
rsins  of  goeunuMBt  eaMlgned  to  her,  998—949. 
9r.  nUotMB'i  spMtnal  oamfort,  999. 
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Hart  n. — omHniud, 

plan  to  aeice  her  ikthcr,  tIL  S40. 

departure  of  William  for  Ireland,  S4S. 

her  letters  daring  her  regnal  aathoritjt  94S— 914. 

want  of  money  for  boildlng,  260. 

▼itit  to  the  priTj  oooncil,  270,  271. 

reviews  the  militia,  277. 

disgnst  at  Burnet's  **  thonderisg  long"  lermoB,  S76. 

urged  to  assume  sole  sorerefgnty,  281. 

state  of  England  under  her  sway,  SOi. 

sends  cannon  and  money  to  her  hnalMiid»  t(l7. 

return  of  king  William,  318. 

her  talents  for  goremment,  815. 

again  governs  solttf,  817. 

condemns  her  father's  friends  to  death,  818. 

deprives  Sancroft  of  his  primacy,  821:  822. 

her  danger  at  the  conflagration  of  Whitehall,  828. 

appoints  Dr.  Tillotson  primate,  828. 

promotes  Dr.  Hooper  to  the  deanery  of  Caatcrbmy,  881. 

her  differences  with  her  sisto*  and  Qeotge  of  Denmark,  839. 

persecutes  William  Fenn,  the  qnaker.  835. 

her  letter  to  lady  Bachel  Russell,  887. 

open  quarrel  with  her  sister,  842— 8A8, 

visits  Anne  at  her  accouchement,  867. 

severity  of  Mary's  rdgn,  869. 

her  letter  to  lady  Bussell,  374. 

stands  sponsor  with  arohUsbop  TUlotson,  888. 

yerses  on  her  Imitting,  897. 

aocompanies  the  king  to  Canterbury,  402. 

her  presents  to  Canterbniy-cathedral,  408. 

persecutes  Dryden,  404 — 408. 

anecdotes  of  her,  414,  415. 

attention  to  her  nephew  WiUiam,  415,  419,  429. 

founds  Greenwich  hospital,  425. 

appoints  Dr.  Tennison  to  the  primaqr,  488. 

taken  ill  at  Kensington,  484. 

destroys  her  private  papers,  484. 

her  life  despaired  of,  435—442. 

her  death,  vi.  362;  vii.  448. 

eulogies,  sermons,  and  ftmeral,  447—488 ;  Till.  19. 

portadts.  Til.  8,  4, 148,  887,  464. 


Hary,  daughter  of  Charles  I.,  and  princess 

of  Orange,  v.  268,  275,  280,  288,  290, 

291,438;  viL  17. 
Hary,  daughter  of  Edward  I.,  i.  418. 
Hary,  daughter  of  Edvrard  III.,  1.  578, 

676,588;  11.44. 
Mary,  daughter  of  Edward  lY.,  ii.  841, 

858,  872. 
Hary,  daughter  of  Henry  YII.,  married 

to  Louis  XII.,  ii.  440,  481,  482,  498, 

506,  507,  567—571;  ill.  4,  377. 
Mary,  daughter  of  James  I.,  v.  121, 182. 
Mary,  nun-princess  of  Edward  I.,  1.  439, 

440,  451,  462,  486. 
Maiy  of  A^)ou,  consort  of  Charles  VIL 

of  France,  U.  168. 
Mary  of  Burgundy,  ii.  851,  852. 
Mary  of  Oueldres,  queen  of  Scotland, 

ii.  202,  236,  287. 
Mary  of  Lorraine,  iv.  55, 170,  205. 
Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  iv.  159—161, 170, 

171,    174,    205—310,    219,   226—288, 


285,  287,  250,  251,  256,  264—269,  272 
—276,  284—288,  823—825,  838.  834, 
877—881,  408 — 410,  477,  480— 48S, 
498—661 ;  Y.  6, 147. 

-  Mary  Queen  of  Soots,"  a  tngedy.  via. 
466. 

Mary,  sister  of  Matilda  of  SooOand.  L 
112,  118;  entera  Ramsey-monastcfr, 
115,  199;  marries  Eustace  eooat  cf 
Boulogne,  200;  dies  in  Bennondsej- 
abbey,  tb. 

**  Mary  Boee,**  wrecked,  IL  501 ;  liL  IC 
17. 

Maryland,  v.  247. 

Marylebone-palaoe,  It.  898;  tIU.  5L 
Park.  iv.  497,  699. 

Masham  (lady).    SmAbigaHSiiL 

Masham  (Mr.),  viU.  58. 

Masham  (sir  Samoel.  Ist  hvd),  vilL  439. 
448,444.  * 

Masillon  (John  Baptist),  vi.  460,  462. 

Masks  woni  by  ladies,  t.  111. 
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**  Kuqaa  of  th«  FairiM,**  by  Ben  Jonsoo, 

T.  95^99. 

Bluquerades,  t.  089. 

Bfaohebory,  il.  t67.   - 

SImsten  (W.)f  ontor  of  King'ft-eoUege, 
Cambridge.  It.  293. 

Hatilda,  abben  of  the  eonrent  of  Caen, 
1. 14. 

Hatilda,  oonnten  of  Perehe»  drowned, 
J.  168,  184. 

HfffitHif*,  daoghter  of  Henry  II.,  her  birth, 
i.  964 ;  married  to  Henry  the  lion,  989. 

Matilda  deVal,  1.467. 

Hatilda  (emftreas),  daughter  of  Henry  I., 
her  birth,  1. 146 ;  eepooaed  to  the  em- 
peror Henry  Y.,  161. 169 ;  her  marriage 
portion  and  coronation,  163  ;  acknow- 
ledged heiress-presumptiTe  to  the  Eng- 
]i«h  tlutme,  176  ;  her  intimacy  with  the 
knightly  Stephen,  176,  901,  903,  215, 
383 ;  partiality  between  her  and  Ade- 
Uda,  177, 184 ;  her  reluctant  marriage 


with  Qeofflrey  Flantagenet,  178,  179; 
qnarrelt  with  her  husband,  180,  189, 
184 ;  diiputei  the  crown  of  England 
with  Stephen,  199,  908;  ehnt  np  in 
Arondel -castle,  193,  198,  908;  con- 
ducted to  Bristol-castle,  198,  909 ;  suc- 
cess of  her  followers,  911 ;  conOnes 
Stephen  In  Bristol-castle,  311;  pablio 
entry  into  Winchester,  313 ;  her  loom- 
fhl  treatment  of  the  wiAs  of  Stephen, 
916,  316;  her  seal,  317;  reaction  of 
popular  feeling  against  her,  319—331 ; 
her  orertures  to  Matilda  for  the  release 
of  duke  Robert,  323,  328 ;  her  renewed 
hostilities,  334 ;  escapes  ftom  Oxford- 
castle,  336 :  quits  England,  936 ;  sup- 
posed to  be  present  at  the  treaty  at 
Walllngford,  98'i ;  mediates  between 
Becket  and  Henry  II.,  267,  368 ;  her 
death,  368;  fUneral  and  tomb,  968, 
369 ;  her  public  works,  308 ;  ohildien, 
369. 


Matuaa  or  Bouiooirs,  queen  of  Stephen. 

her  descent  from  Saxon  kings,  L  199,  900. 

parentage  and  education,  300. 

marriage  with  Stephen,  300,  301. 

conjugal  infidelity  of  her  consort,  178,  301,  303. 

birth  and  death  of  her  first  two  children,  Baldwin  and  Maud,  309. 

Ibunds  the  church  and  hospital  of  St.  Katharine  by  the  Tower,  308, 997. 

birth  of  prince  Eustace,  904. 

her  coronation,  906. 

outbreaks  during  her  goTemment  of  England.  907. 

negotiates  the  marriage  of  her  son  Eustace.  309. 

her  exertions  fbr  the  liberation  of  her  captive  consoK,  918—334. 

her  treatment  of  Robert,  eari  of  Gloucester,  921—998. 

her  works  of  piety  snd  benevolence,  308,  997,  998,  999,  986. 

death,  burial,  and  epitaph,  999. 

her  surriYing  children.  904,  907,  909,  980—984. 

character,  936.  339,  980 ;  and  portrait,  986. 

1Katxu>a  oj  FukicDEBS,  queen  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
descent  from  Alfred,  i.  99. 
parentage  and  education,  99, 98. 
beauty,  98,  98. 
character,  9,  98, 67. 
skiU  in  embroidery,  9, 98.  98. 
sought  in  marriage  by  William  of  Nonnandy,  94. 
nnsueoesffhl  courtship,  94. 

her  love  for  Brihtric  Meaw,  38, 34, 36 ;  subsequent  revenge  on  hhn,  U,  91. 
the  romantic  courtship  of  William  of  Normandy,  36. 
her  marriage  to  Wilbam,  96,  97. 
public  entry  into  Rouen,  98. 
her  progi  esses  through  Normandy,  99. 
both  excommunicated,  84 ;  dispensation  granted,  A. 
her  taste  for  architecture  and  the  fine  arts,  86,  67. 
birth  of  her  eldest  son,  Robert,  37 ;  n«nes  of  her  other  children,  O. 
appointed  regent  ol  Nonnandy,  46 :  popularity  of  her  government,  67. 
her  arrival  at  St.  Yallery,  in  the  Mora,  46. 
her  memorial  of  the  battle  of  Hastings,  64. 
assumes  the  title  ot  queen  of  England  in  Ncmaady,  66. 
arrives  In  England  with  her  children,  69. 
erowned  at  Winchester,  69. 
rvtums  to  Nonnandy  as  docheas-regent,  67. 
her  iondnesi  Jbr  Robert,  her  eldest  son,  67, 7f . 
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x^taoB  to  KngUnd,  L  70» 

Mparatt  gomiiBMnti  of  WIDIaiii  and  Httadt,  70. 

Jur  Narmaa  diMPiglaBa  attacked  bj  Philip  of  Fnaoe,  Tl. 

■ecretljtaiipliaanmMy  tohcf  aoABobaftvUM  lAxebellin  agOutklk 

ftthcr,  80. 
her  aloqseiit  defeaee  of  her  eoDdaet,  81. 
dlbeta  a  reconcJMatioa  between  her  hnsbaad  and  aon*  8&. 
her  revenma  and  petqaiiites,  87. 
appUea  to  a  henait  in  her  grief.  88. 
laft  illBees  and  death,  91. 
her  boiial,  epitaph,  and  will,  91^  99. 
her  wardrobe,  Jewda,  and  toilette,  98. 
portrait  and  dreae.  98,  94. 
notioea  of  licr  childien,  9i — 97. 
deaecnittoi  and  rabaa^aeifct  reatorattott  of  h«  tonfebb  104, 10& 

W^'wrT.t^A  or  SooTLAHD,  qvoea  of  Henry  I. 

her  descent  ftom  Ung  Alfred,  L  108, 107. 

birth  and  education,  110, 116. 

het  rdnctanoe  to  become  a  oonaeerated  nim,  110, 118,  m,  1S7* 

remored  to  England  on  the  death  of  her  modier,  119—114. 

placed  in  Bonuey-monastery,  119. 

ramoTcd  to  Wilton-abbey,  118. 

her  loTe  of  chorolMaut^  116, 117, 187, 148. 

her  three  aniton,  117. 

perKmal  bean^,  118, 119. 

proposals  of  maiilafe  ftom  Heaij  L,  198. 

coondi  eooToned  to  deeldo  ita  lawftihuaa,  IM.  U7. 

naniaga  and  eoronatian,  199, 180. 

her  works  of  piety  and  utility,  188—188. 

birth  of  her  flnt-born  child,  William  the  AtheUng,  U7. 

oorrespomfts  with  arahUahep  Anaehn,  188 — 141. 

addresses  the  angry  pontifl;  Pasohal  IL,  141. 

Urth  of  her  finfe  daughter,  Alice,  aftarwarda  caUod  Uatlldn.  148. 

manrfagea  of  her  son  and  dasighter,  188. 

bar  portnrift  In  the  Golden-Book  of  Si.  Albany  184, 188. 

her  beqaest  to  8t.  AlbanVabbey.  184, 188. 

her  death  and  bwlal  al  Wsafeaiinater,  187—180. 

her  children,  161, 104. 


Matnda  of  Waltham,  L  449. 
Matilda  St  Vallery,  L  889. 
Hatada  the  Fah*,  i.  848—848. 
HaUys  (Qnentin),  ii.  871. 
Uatthien  (fiither),  y.  487. 
Hatthew,  count  of  Boulogne,  L  884. 
Matthew  Paris,  the  chroBfteltr,L  894. 
Matveof  (prince),  Rnsaian  ambassador, 

Mwstod,  tML  988, 188. 
Maobisson,  t1.  871. 
Manbisson  (madame  de),  vi  872. 
Maud,  daughter  of  Ung  Stephen  and 

Matilda,  i.  909. 
Maud  of    Boulognck 

JBouhfftie, 
Manda, 

IL79. 
Mandelain,  c*»^pi**^ 

iias. 
Manger,  archbishop  of 

nicatee  William  I.  and  MatfUa,!.  84( 

degraded  for  sacrilege,  88. 
Manle  (Mr.),  senrant  of  prtooa  Goana  of 

I>aBniatlc  tIL  878. 


As   MtMUm  nt 


of    Osfttd,  I 


to   Biahasd.    TL^ 


ManlaafiuBUj,L889. 

Maandy  Thuraday  obaii laJ, It.  194, 8S7; 

TL188. 
Manny  (sir  Walter).  L  848,  869-^79. 
Maurice^    bishop    of    T^nmrton, 

Henry  L,  1. 196. 
Maukc  (eoant),  ir.  781. 
Mauienna  (ooont),  L  947. 
Mantntws  (sir  John).  L  463. 
ManyisBiAra  (slew  de).    Sa 
iCMHrniM—i  (emperor),  ir.  885. 
MaxweU  (Mra.  CoDstahle),  iii.  999. 
Maxw«U  (pSr  JtAnX   hart,  of  PoOoe, 

i?.  710. 
MiV  (Baptfafc),  keeper  of  the  prtfy  pvse, 

T.884. 
May  (HnghX  arefaitaet,  yfi.  898. 
May-day  ftstlTal.iL  807. 
MiV-Adr,Tii.880,881. 
Maydestoiia  (Clement),  faia  narratife  n- 

speoting  the   oorpaa  of   Heniy  XT^ 

IL  104, 108. 
Mardeaton  (Sishud)»hi8  Latin  Chronkie 
X808. 
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ircy«BM.Il.tio. 

Mayerne  (Dr.  TkaodflreXphjMaa.  T.  178, 

Sil— tit,  40t,  4«1. 
Majen  (Mn.),  aetraa.  yUL  IM. 
3f axnard  (teijaanCX  ▼•  tU,  fft4. 
llajmard  (Thonuw),  T.  494. 4M. 
Haynwartaw  UrttarK  politkii  mltar, 

▼Ui.  969,  S4i,  t4<,  Sfl. 
Xamioa  (eaidteaD,T.  SS7.  Sa0»407, 4Si, 

497,4t0»440;  vL  4.S8. 
IfaxM  coiuiectcd   vlfk  ccj^al  palMM^ 

Ls«S. 
Head  (Dr.)»  pbyaidaai  Tifl.  SSO,  ili,  tf$, 

•to. 

Jleauc*H.U7.1M. 

Meekknbmv,  t.  t,  18, 84. 

Hwlal  OB  otMfloii  of  Bspcrt^  visloijt 

▼.  808 ;  of  Jaxnct  IL  tad  M aqr  Bea- 
trice, rL§Oi  €i  WBVni  aid  Xaiy, 

vIL  870.  871. 
Medina  fiUonla  (doko  of).  It.  878,  888, 

887. 
MedttfmmiM,  IL  Uti  v.  484s    vUL 

481. 
Medwaydh^.lv.SlOs  vLSOO. 
MiiwiUKM  (■adameX  vi-  887. 
Hdaacthon  (PhiUp),  IL  iSS. 
aielaaAdlMl.L808. 
lI«lea>Bia,  L  808. 
Melibrt  (Enphena  Walhi^  dachMiaf), 

tL  814,  818. 
MtUan  (Joha  ftaiaaiifl,  let    aari), 

▼I.  200,  818,  818—880.  888»  888.  888, 

897,814.818. 
Melioro,  harpw  L  44t, 
Mellent  (ooont  de).  hie  ln8erTlaar  wttli 

dake  Bobvt,  L  i4S(  Ilk  townacaioi, 

178,  174. 
XeUo  (don  FnuMiMa  d8|»  v.404.M7,4M, 

484,  488, 499. 
Ifaloa,  U.  liU  U9t  UClt  Ul*  liO;  tL 

888. 

Mtfariaa  aT  Lnanboiqr,  IL  S8T. 
HelTille  (Andrew),  pawalier.  t.  19. 
MelTiUe  (lord),  prime  ndaiilar  of  8ool- 

land.  TiLS99»  804,  818. 
HetTiOe  (tir  Andrew),  y.  99. 
MeMUa  (jOt  Jaaai),  ir.  914—918,  998— 

984, 980,  978,  488  i  T.  18>  98, 41,49»88, 

88,  84,  44. 
MelTllle  (air  Bdbert),  It.  898t  t.  44. 
XelTla  (AadnaDk  priaripal  «f  Um  ceOait 

of  Thealoglaae,  t.  89. 
Weaagwln  al  WeoittQi^  palaie,  L 188, 

184.  179. 
lfenai.lL984. 

Xeadea  (Sa.  latwIiX  yijalftea,  t.  489. 
]fendo«a,  tlie  apaaU^  ini>awadw.  It. 

481« 
XcntMtliedral,  cmpiaM  If atflda  caawa- 

adtlMf«,L189,188. 

Vcpluun  (Slmaa),  TfiiWihnp  of  Caatov 

bory,  i.  898. 
]|««ear-liall,  IIL  8. 


Mereory  (tbe  Engliah),  the  I 

It.  674,  898. 
Uereditb  (Hn.).  tKL  878. 
**  Her  Honaeor,"  a  ehip,  t.  149. 
Xcrieewan,  a  KeBlleh  aable,  L  7 1 . 
Heriiali   Propheclea    eaiferiy  "^T'ltirT. 

L  188,  981.  988,  488,  484,  88L 
■^  Meny  WlTOi  of  Windeor,"  written  a8 

tte  ntaeet  of  Elisabeth,  It.  789. 
Mesnager  (V.),  diplomatiet,  tUL  414«  418, 

418—490,  494—498,  448     484, 
Meaaacer  (Robert  leX  L  488. 
Ueadna,  L  991,  999.  984,  987, 800, 819. 
Metapoaaaloe,  t.  489. 
Methnen  (FaoI)»  amhitdiw  to  liabOtt, 

T.  498. 

If ethven  (Heniy  Btaart,  1ft  lord),  t.  44. 

If  eta,  tL  90. 

If eadon,  t1.  878. 

Mewa  (Peter),   bUav  of  mnehaater, 

tL  147%  188. 
Ifezieo,  Till.  800. 
Xiehael  (St.)«  tf.  984. 187. 
Michael    (St>    la    QMta»    GhMprfder 

It.  901. 
Michael*!  (8L)  mount,  fl.  441. 
Michele  (QiotaDnl),  It.  191—198. 
Michelet  (M.),  hia  **  Hiatoira  da  nanoa,* 

L  974;  noticed,  ii.  989. 
MkheUa,  daaghtcr  of  OMika  TL  Of 

France,  IL  107, 108. 
MIcklethwaite  (|)r.),phyBifllaa,T.  448. 
MlddlahaaarcaaUe,  H.  994.  928,  991, 840, 

876,  889.  888.  888,  890, 896. 
Middle-hUl,  ii.  99,  887, 489»  708;  lU.  897, 

616;  It.  964. 
Middlemore  (MifyX  luld  of  banoar, 

T.  194. 
Middlaaax,  ilL  494,  488. 
Middleton  (Chariea,  9nd  aadX  tL  984. 988» 

990,  991.  418.  419.  480.  484,  48Z,  468, 

488.  467,  448,  444,  470,  471,  489,  884, 

886,  847.  648.  684.  811.  888. 
Middlrtnn  (Gbartea).  9nd  aoa  tfaa  eari  of 

Middleton,  tL  494. 494. 
tHi!d?f1hm    Ondf  Citharimi    firadand, 

oounteaa  of),  tL  848, 409.  404, 408, 889, 

401,  411*  049. 

Mldwintar^y,  Chriaimaa.d8ar  aa  oalkA 

by  the  Saxona,  i.  64,  966. 
Milaa,IL108{  tL  48. 
Milan  (eari  of),  aaid  to  be  aipoaoad  to 

Maod, daughter  of  klag  8ti«lMB,L  908. 
MIldenhalI-a»aaMr,  L818. 

MUdmaj  (fir  Aathoar)>  tv-  448> 
MUfordJiaTen,  IL  18, 414;  It.  888. 
Milling  (Thomaa),  abbot  of  Weatariaater, 

IL84l,849;  aftamaBdabiahopof  H«^ 

Ibrd,  844. 
Milliafton  dkO^phjiidaA  toMOi]rIL» 

TIL486. 
Mibnaa  (Dean),  II.  868. 
Mtttoa  (William  da)^  aadUUihoi  of  Toift^ 

L488. 
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Himines,  ir.  76. 

Minden.vii.  15«. 

MinoreBses-chnrch,  li.  S2ff. 

Minories.  iii.  440. 

Mint,  Tisited  by  Anne  of  Denmark,  t.  116 1 

noticed,  viii.  301. 
Mlrabel-CRStle  besieged,  i.  885. 
Ifiramolin,  Mahometan  aoTereign,  i.  840. 
Mitford  (rey.  John),  on  the  death  of  San- 
croft,  vii.  411. 
Modena-oonvent    (St.    Tereda),  t1.   8S. 

Palace,  yi.  8,  4, 15,  38,  84,  47,  56,  860, 

581.    Universi^,  t1.  859. 
**  Moderate,**  a  newspaper,  r.  863. 
3I(^aerre,  iy.  867. 
Mohawka,  bands  of  ruffians,  yUI.  468, 

514. 
Mohan  (Charles,  6th  lord),  yi  566 ;  Tiil. 

479 — 483. 
Mole  (mons.  de  la),  French  enyoy,  iy.866, 

871,  878. 
Molins  (sir  John  de),  L  586. 
MoUa  (oouit),  yioe-chambcrlain  of  Maiy 

Beatrice,  vi.  595,  596,  666. 
Molza  (madame),  vi.  46,  468,  564,  586, 

593,601,611. 
Mompesson    (Mr.),   his  hoose  haonted, 

T.  568,  569. 
Monane  (St.),  t.  38. 
Monastic  institutions  at  first  beneficial, 

i.  385. 
Monboucher  (lord  de),ii.  57. 
Monglat  (madame  de),  royal  goremess, 

y.  185, 187, 189, 190,  858. 
Monmouth,  ii.  108. 
Monmouth- castle,  i.  618. 
Monmoutfa-street,  viii.  849. 
Monmouth  (CSiarles  Mordaunt,  eail  of), 

vii.  388,  350—361,  364,  365,  369—871. 

See  earl  <tf  Peterborough. 
Monmouth  (James   Fits-Roy,  duke  of), 

T.  589,  644,  645,  647,  649, 656,  693, 698, 

699, 637, 646,  665, 667, 681,  683 ;  vi.  68, 

87,  90.  96,  137,  174, 178—184 ;  vii.  14, 

98—100. 
Monmouth  (lady  Anna  Scott,  duchess  of)* 

V.  549  ;  vi.  74,  90, 100 ;  vii.  96. 
Monmouth  (1st  earl).    See  Robert  Cartff. 
Monnoyer  (John  Baptist),  fiower  artist, 

vii.  884. 
Monopolies  abused  in  Elisabeth's  reign, 

iv.  689,  760,  761. 
Mons,  vi.  888,  496. 
**  Mons.  Meg,"  a  great  gun,  vi.  119. 
Montague  (abb^),  confessor  to  Henrietta 

Maria,  v.  409—416,  446,  460,  458,  464 

—467,473,474. 
Montague  (Anthony  Brown,  1st  viscount), 

iii.  561  ;  iv.  168,  631—638. 
Montague  (Edward),  v.  507,  666,  674. 
Montague  (Henry  Pole,  lotd),  ill.  65,  888, 

834,868,867. 
Montague  (James),  bishop  of  Bath  and 

Wells,  V.  156. 


Montague  (John  Nevill,  1st 

ii.  343,889,848:  iii.  876. 
Montague  (lady  Mary  Wortley),  viL  49* 

viii.  10, 148. 
Montague  (Sidney),  v.  696. 
Montague  (sir  James),  viii.  S06. 
Montague  (sir  William),  L  688. 
Montague  (Walter),  r.  368. 
Montague-bouse,  Bloomsbory,  viL  SM. 
MonUIt  (Robert  de,  last  banm).  L  6»i. 
Montauban  (lord),  il.  68. 
Montbazon  (duke  de),  v.  19S. 
Mont  CasseU  viL  36. 
Montechevereul  (Mons.),  keeper  of  fbt 

palace  of  St.  (jennaiiis- r a->Lsye),  vi. 

396. 
Montecuculi  (Anna),  vi.  46,  S70.     Sm 

Lady  Almonde, 
Montecuculi  (Madame),  vl.  646. 
Montecuculi,  Modenese  envoy,  vi.  187, 

136. 
Montereau-Bur-Tonne,  IL  188, 189, 180. 
Montfort  (earl  oO*  his  insarfcetkm,  L 178. 
Montfort  (Peter  de,  13th  earl),  L  664. 
Montfort  (countess),  i.  664.  67S. 
MontfcMt,  the  player,  morderad  by  kfl 

Mohan,  viii.  480. 
Montgomeri  (count),  iv.  847,  98C,  404. 
Montgomery  (Francis),  nephew  to  the 

duke  of  Rothes,  vL  114. 
Montgomery,  Norman  general,  L  68. 
Montgomery  (sir  James),  vi.  136 ;  vii.  818. 

873,  896.  899,  808,  804. 
Montgomery  (sir  Thomas),  IL  M8. 
Monthermer  (Ralfdi),  L  486. 
Montlhery,  ii.  886. 
Montmorcnoi  (due  de).  It.  166, 16f,M<^ 

365,  401. 
Montmorend  (dochess  of),  r.  400. 
Montpensier  (mademoiselle  de),  v.  806, 

31^8,  834,  886,  837,  896,  696,  464, 467, 

475 ;  vi.  60 ;  vii.  6,  6. 
Montrieul  province,  L  416,  478,  MS,  8. 

148;  vL  878,  898. 
Montrose,  vl.  644. 
Montrose  (Jamet  Graham,  Itt  maiqw)^ 

V.  398. 
Montroee  (James  Graham,  8rd  DArqwm), 

vi.  98, 106, 141. 
Montrose  (John  Graham,  Srd  cmI),  v.  64 

—87,  90,  91. 
Montserrat,  hermitage  at,  i.  841. 
Moorflelds,  iii.  676;  v.  889. 
**  Mora,**  a  splendid  man-of-war,  prmated 

by  Matilda  to  her  husband,  L  46, 69. 

161. 
Morear,  earl  of  Northnmbria,  aoeompaaies 

William  I.  to  Normandy,  i.  8,  40. 48, 

69 ;  his  rebellion,  66 ;  set  at  Uberty, 

100. 
Mordaunt  (Mr.)  page  of  honoor,  viiL  867. 
More  (sir  Antonio),  iii.  449. 
More  (sir  John),  ii.  887. 
Mora  (sir  Thomas),  ii.  867,  489,  616,  »46, 
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8P6,   S58;    ill.   SOT;    his    ''ElegJT   OH 

Elisabeth  of  York."  ii.  454. 
More-park,  Herts,  il.  840,  883,  688,  888 ; 

Ui.  126;  Til.  418. 
Horsan,  an  exiled  CathoUo,  It.  481,  801, 

802. 
Morloe   (William),  gentlflman-iishar  to 

Henry  YIII.,  ilL  288. 
Xorland,  French  ambassador.  It.  640. 
Moriej  (Henry  Parker,  8th  lord),  itt.  814, 

884,  885. 
Morpeth,  iii.  188, 188. 
Xorrette  (M.  de),  ambassador,  U.  685. 
Monris  (James),  M.P.,  airested,  It.  687. 
Morris  (Miss),  It.  585. 
Morrison  (sir  B.),  It.  S8. 
**  Morrowing  gift,**  or  marriage  portkm, 

T.  80. 
Morselli  (Antonio),  dramatist,  TiU.  831. 
Mortimer  (Anne),  sister  of  5th  earl  of 

Mareh,ii.  118. 
Mortimer  (Ocoflkoy),  L  §80. 
Mortimer  (lady  Maud),  i.  899. 
Mortimer  (Soger,  lord)  of  CSUiril;  L  488, 

498. 
Mortimer  (Boger,  6th  lord)  of  Wtg^tore^ 

i.  899. 
Mortimer  (Boger,  8th  lord)  of  WIgmore, 

afterwards  earl  of  Maroh,  L  489, 499— 

494,  499,  508, 500—509,  51S— 517,  589 

—586,  560. 
Mortimer  (sir  Hogh),  11.  822. 
Mortimer  (sir  John),  11.  97, 199. 
Mortimer,  a  Norman  baion,  1. 186. 
Mortimei'ls-eross,  ii.  159, 240,  410. 
MortimetVhole,  Nottingham,  i.  582. 
Mortimer^well,  Nottingham,  1.  582. 
Mortlake.  It.  360,  361. 
Morton  (James  Douglas,  4th  earl).  It. 

838,  824,  878,  879,  480  {  T.  11, 13. 
Morton  (John),  bishop  of  Ely,  It.  19. 
Morton  (John),  cardinal  and  arehUshop 

of  Canterbuy,  ii.  266,  885,  455. 
Morton  (lady),  t.  815, 842—844,  894, 408, 

406. 
Morton  (Margaret),  HI.  145, 147. 
Morton  (Mr.),  laoemaa  in  CoTcnt-gaidoi, 

Till.  202. 
Moaeley,  t.  676. 
Mostyn,  11.  418. 
•*  Mother  of  the  royal  maids,**  i^pointed, 

T.  109. 
MoCte  (mademoiselle  de  la),  tI.  467, 469, 

582. 
MotteTine  (madame  de),  t.  191, 195, 211, 

217,  281.  261.  268—271.  820,  891,  825, 

886,  888,  891—898,  468. 
Monlinls-conTeBt,  t.  400. 
Moolsey,  It.  565. 
Mount  ((Christopher).  111.  84,  86. 
Monn^  (Charles  Blonnt,  8th  lord).  It. 

495—496.  681.  718,  722,  787,  758,  766, 

769.    See  eari  qf  DewmMn. 
Mooa^  (G«o^p),  UL  881. 


Monn^oy  (James  Blonnt,  6th  lord).  It. 

476. 
Mounljoy  (Mrs.),  qoeen  Elisabeth's  ser* 

Tant,  It.  27. 
Moontioy  (Mom^^oy-Bloont,  lord),  t.  247. 
Moon^y  (Thomas  Windsor,  1st  TlseomU), 

Til.  297. 
Monnliloy   (William   Blonnt,  4th  lord), 

11.  489,  482.  508,  541,  548. 
Moon^oy  (William   Blount,  7th   lord), 

It.  495. 
Moont's-bay,  t.  508. 
Moora,  t.  482. 

Hoomlng-dreM,  Its  ooloar,  IL  601,  602. 
Monsson,  tI.  10. 
Mowbray  (Anne),  heiress   of  Norlblk, 

U.  849. 
Mowbray  (lady  Margaret).  I.  470. 
Mowbray  (Bobert),  his  rebeUJon,  L  122. 
Mowbray  (Thomas).  Ui.  99. 
Moceleslon-dinreh,  II.  228. 
MolgraTc  (John  Sheffield,  8rd  earl),  tI. 

360,  388,  384;  tIL  82—84,  114,  169} 

TiU.  47.    See  Iti  duke  qfirormamd^, 
Mvmlbrd,  secretaiy  to  Fhilip,  earl  of 

Arundel,  It.  485. 
Mnmpsimos,  origfai  of  the  expression* 

Hi.  386. 
Munch  (Peter),  Danish  admiral,  t.  31, 

33,  84. 
Munch,  T.  640. 

Murray  (captain  John),  tI  487, 464,  471. 
Muray  (captain  William),  t.  81,  83. 
MnzTay,or  Moray  (James  Stuart,  earl  of), 

regent.  It.  173,  845,  868,  385,  800; 

T.  7,  9,  44. 
Murray,  or  Moray  (James  Stuart,  earl  of), 

son-in-law  to  the  regent,  t.  48,  49 — 61 
Murray  (sir  DaWd).  of  Stanhope,  tL  664. 
Murray  (sir  Bobert),  t.  588. 
MusgraTe  (sir  Bichard),  Ui.  188. 
Music,  military,  eartiest  notice  of,  11. 180. 
Musselboro^-fleld,  UL  389. 
Mntina,  tI.  4. 

Mntlny-bUl  passed,  tU.  801. 
**  Myosotis  anrensls,*'  or  **  Fofget^me-not,** 

11.68. 

Kailsworth-manor  granted  to  the  Holy 

XHnity  at  Caen.  i.  90. 
Naime,  ssrrant  of  James  II.,  tUI.  16, 19. 
Namur,  tU.  60 ;  tIU.  84,  86. 
Namnr  (sir  Bobert),  I.  696. 
Nanci.  U.  164—166,  176,  177,  350. 
Nantes,  IL  45,  58,  60,  67,  68,  81,  83.  99t 

Ti.  1 88,  683,  686.     CasUcIL  63,  68,  70. 

Cathedral,  U.  68. 
Naples,  ti.  167,  168  ;  UI.  474. 
Nardi,  secretary  to  the  duchess  of  Mo- 

dena,  tI.  38,  80,  83,  84.  88. 
Naseby,  t.  313.  330,  338,  800,  801,  888, 

840.  868 1  Till.  339. 
Nash  (rsT.  IVedway),  his  exhumation  of 

KaihMtiw  pan^  nmains,  Ui.  398. 
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Hmttonia  debt  eoBtneted,  Tffi.  47S,  4M. 

Hatunl,  lit  original  itsnillBitlaiw  1^  M8. 
"Sun,  Kmry  Stnarfs  secretaiy,  !▼.  Ml. 
Ifararre,  L  S91. 294— M»;  IL  42. 
Kunreth.  arofliidA  to»  i.  4M. 
Nechsoher,  FlemUh  painter,  vfL  4. 
Seedlework,  a  accotpMihiiifnt  af  nyil 

ladies,  i.  2S :  the  itehBMS  flftiuU  of  tbe 

Anglo-Saxon  ladies,  4tU 
Keedwood-foreit,  ii.  40ft. 
K^ara  (duke  de),  iii.  Mt,  984^ 
Kelson  (Bobert),  anthor  of  ** 

Feotivala,**  tIL  fOt;  ¥iiL  MS,, MS. 
ICemlgham,  It.  761. 
Kene  (rirer),  iL  MS,  6<S. 
**  J^eptnne,**  the  caxl  of  Warwid^  lUp, 

T.  280. 
KcaSeld,  or  flUBald  (Join),  &  SM,  99$^ 

899. 
HesU,  dan^^ter  of  tha  iKliMe  of  Wal«» 

amovn  of  HoBTf  I.  wtthyllSS. 
Kether-bow,  r.  4^ 
NethcMovt,  ffi.  Stfb 
Vetherlaads,  UL  SlTs  tr.  SSS,  iTr,SSS, 

G17,  682,  642  ;  viii.  IIT. 
IVettleetead,  HI.  S* 
Keuilly,  Ti.  647. 
Veven,  r.  SST,  SSSL 
KeTen  (Charlef,  ooont  de),  IL  MBk  174, 

207,  818. 
Heren  (dnhe  of)>  fv«  TSf . 
KeviU  (Anne)  of  Waiwidc;  IL  S9S,  SSt, 

SOS,  S04,  sio.    As  Jmm  qf  iranrifll^ 

qneen  of  Blchaid  IIL 
Kevill  (George),  archbishop  of  Toikr  IL 

291,  8SS,  S40,  S76,  SSI. 
Kerin  (lady  Isabel)  of  Wvwiok,  fi.  SSe. 
Kerille  (AUoeX  wife  Of  tod  Fttidlq^ 

Iii.  176. 
NeriUe(J(Ohn),LfSS; 
Sreville  (Katharine),  fiL  1S4L 
KeTille  (sir  Henry),  !▼.  SOSl 
Neville  (sir  John),  Hi.  129. 
KeviUe  (sfa*  Balph),  IL  164. 
STeviUeVorasB,  battie  at,  L  SiSf  IL  80S. 
Newark,  L  S46;   IIL  184  s  T.  9S,  SOI— 

808. 
Kew  BolloiMtont,  iftt.  St. 
Newbar7,T.  811. 
Vew  Castfle,  t»  SSfl 

Newcastle,  L  481|  1.  f4S«  In  212;  ▼. 
398,  803,  SOS,  SIS,  SSSb  S4Ud9fi,SSS; 
Vi.  07,  S8. 
Neweastle-oino-iyBa^  L  SSS*— 8S7. 
Neweastto  (WliUaB  CMPcndUl,  hit  dike), 

T.  264,  298,  809. 
Newdigate  (sergeant),  HL  nt.«S. 
Vew-ezdHBga,  t.  S17. 
New-lbrest,  HaaipsUira.  L  76,  77*  ISO; 
H.  SOO  ;  Ir.  788;  ▼.  216,  464,  SSI,  S6S; 
Ti.  264.    flanetoasy,  IL  SSO. 
NewftnadlMid,  IL  S14;  IIL 
491. 


Bewgata,&  IftS,  U7,  S4S.  SSl;  19.  SSS, 

444,  483;  It.  478;  T.  688,  644,  €4ii 

tL  168;  TiL  284;  TiiL  29S,  418. 
Newgate,  street,  IL  878.    Chriatpdmeh. 

iLlOS(IILlS6;iT.201.  rhinf  fhwrli 

hospital.  It.  149,  461.    Hall,  It.  282, 

2SS. 
New-ban,  Essex,  I.  SSS,  702;  B.  S5S, 

892,  4Si,4SS,  408,418,  422,  488,488; 

Ir.  201 1  tL  181.    SSik,TL  ISl. 
NewhaTcn,  It.  220. 
Newington,liL880.  tjulds^lii  ns.G— so. 

It.  SSS. 
Nowaurkel, M.  209;  la.  428;  t.  187,288. 

298,  898,  619,  681,  641^.848,  684;  iL 

81,89,108,110,  180;  Tfi.  88,  84,  82, 

282,  290ft  VOL  211,  287,  241.  288,  SSS, 

821,  861. 
Nowwimsten  Wlnahastsr,1.  IftS. 
Ke«ahani,lT.221.    JOUbi,  It.  221. 
New  Palaoe-yard,  tL  16S»  162;  ipiLS07; 

TiiL  146. 
New  Park,  HL  888. 
Newport,  T.  408. 
Newspapers,  the  flrst  called  **  Tte  IQ^BA 

XoiDary,*'  It.  S74t  caslf  obm^  t.  SUl 
New-stairs,  IL  688. 
Now4an,TiL  18Sk> 
Nswton  CAdaa),  pBSHplav  to  Bsni7,son 

ofJusasi^T.  81. 
Newton  (sir  Isaac),  TiL  184, 188;  itL 287, 

820. 
New-ypar^  gU^  nfA 

488,  488. 
New  York;  li.  1 2 1  iriiL  228. 
Nicholas  (8D  ahnoh,  W( 
Nioholaa  (sir  MiiMd),  t.  2Z< 

288,  888,  420,  494. 
NfcihslBS  (Sir  John),  r.  817. 
Nlodao  (MgBM)^  Tlolinist,T.  62S, 
Nicolas  of  AnJoo,  tt.  188. 
JBsot   (Jiean)  hitwSMrs    tshafoo  isl* 

Frsna^  It.  482. 
BImport,IIL88L 
Nimeqaen,  TiL  82, 68. 
Niort-castk,  L  848—881. 
XMlIL  SS7. 
Nithesdale  (William  ICajEwcD,  SIh  onri), 

tLSSO. 
Nithesdale  (^^dflfod,  eoBntea  olX  il 

880. 
Noallles  (cardlBal),  tL  426, 480. 
JtaUles  OAno  d^  fovnsr  «f  8L  Q» 

mains,  tI.  667, 668. 
NnolHsB  (IK.  d^  the  n«iA  ainhSMBOdv, 

ir.  88—88,  79,  101,  120, 182—184. 
Nonanoooit,  tL  8S4— 888. 
NonconfonnisCs  psnseolad  bf  JKIoahslfc 

It.  644,  648. 
NoiUnnrs,  tL  Silt  T&  202. 12S. 
NsnaMh  polaei.  ir.  178,  608,  818,  688 

ns,  717 ;  T.  108. 227. 
Nore  (the),  IL  81;  It.  878;  ▼.  481,  870 
621,822;  Ttt.  192. 


oCi. 


-,  It.  487. 
J!;S,SS2, 
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Korfolk,  U.  81,  9ai,  9SS,  t3«,  S39,  6ftt, 

»«6.  «t4,  700  {  Itt.  S77,  80«»  4}8,  4M; 

It.  480;  T.  812,  818,  819.    Hoow,  It. 

486,  807.     Island,  TlL  882. 
Ifforfolk  (duke  oOi  origlii  of  kii  office  m 

eop-bearer,  L  190. 
Norfolk  fkmflf,  L  190,  197;  IL  880;  iU. 

99—101. 
NoifoUc  (Henry  Bowtrd,  8th  diike),T.  809 

—818,818,819. 
Norfolk  (HflBty  Hownid,  Mh  diike),Tl. 

177. 
Norfolk  (John  Howifd,  Iflt  doke),  IL  880, 

418;  iU.  99. 
Norfolk  (John  mambnsy^  Srd  dofce),  IS, 

222,282,888;  ir.  884. 
Noffoik  (ladj  Varj  XoKdnant,  dndiMi 

of),  Ti.  188. 
Norfolk  (ThoBU   Hoivnd»  lad  dokt), 

ii.  484»609;  11199,101. 
Norfolk   (ThomM   Howud,  Srd  dokt), 

it  484,  887,  588,  818,  881,  886,  888, 

689,  878,  882;  ill.  20,  108,  117,  121, 

126,  146,  181, 182,  187,  171,  190,  191, 

280, 441,  484,  as,  479,  827. 
Norfolk  (ThomM  Howard,  4th  dnke),  UL 

480,  488,  487,  488;  !▼.  182,  177,  228, 

S47,  276,  287,  288,  291—297,  800,  844 

— 848,  861—884,  868,  869. 
NoriUk  (ThomM  da  Mowhnr,  Isk  doka), 

ii.13. 

Norfolk  (ThoBM  Fkmtavenat,  lat  aad 

of)-  See  Thomat  PUmkimat. 
Norham,  t.  77. 
Norman  dlalofi  intiniliuad  Into  '*'-»«£^*»d, 

I.  70. 
Nonnandf  nl^fmalad  to  finffUmd,  L  148. 
Nmrmandj,  IL  78, 88,  118,  124,  198, 194, 

198,  200,  208,  289,  288,  299,  809,  822, 

S28,  899,  868  ;  hr.  188,  220;  T.  168, 480, 

891;  tL  888;  Til.  872. 
Nonnandf  (John  ShefflekU  1ft  dnke),  jUL 

47, 86, 128.    See  ard  eari  <^  MtOgrmM. 
Norreys  (dr  Benham),  tIL  288. 
Norris  (Jamat  Bertie,  8ni  kvd),  t.  868. 
Norria  (ilr  Edward),  It.  689. 
Norrit  (Henij,  lat  lord),  H.  818, 884, 886, 

887—872,  877,  881,  888«  far.  288, 284, 

608,  681—633. 
NoRii  (iir  John),  ir.  881. 
North   (Dr.   John),  maiter  of  Tttnltf- 

eollege,  (Cambridge,  tL  74. 
North  (Edward,  let  lord),  Ir.  140. 
North  (Rogw,  2nd  tad).  It.  408,  408, 

409,  668,  708. 
North  (air  Vnnole),  krd-kaqptf,  t.  U$^ 

661. 
North  Amaka,  H  814;  t.  176,  tIL  344 ; 

TlU.226. 
North  Britain,  tUL  78. 
Northampton,  ooort  of  Hanij  I.  held 

tb««,  i.  147;  oath  of  fmltj renewed 

there  to  the  emprcm  Matilda,  189; 

Hcniy  in.1i  fk(ot7  the>%  887. 


Northampton.  IL  168, 888, 240,  889, 880; 

iU.  278. 
Northampten-croai,  I.  444,  446. 
Northamptonahire,  it.  216,  894,  649 ;  ill. 

180;  It.  29,  269  ;  r.  95,  99,  117, 188. 
Northampton  (<3aorge  Oompton,  4th  eeri), 

'TiL  170, 171. 
NorthemptoB  (Hcniy  Howard,  earl  of)» 

T.  188,  161. 
Northampton  (John  de),  aheriff  of  Lo»> 

don,  L  884. 
Northampton  (WilMam  Parr,  marqaeae 
of),  ilL  178,  182,  277,  278,  288,  298, 
994,  489,  489,  800 ;  Ir.  68k  156,  168, 
167, 181,  200,  888.  ^ 

Narthborooffa    (MichaaDt   chaplain    to 

Edward  UI.,  L  666. 
Northbncfa  (B«ffv  doX  Uahop  of  liteh- 

fleld  and  Gorentry,  t.  648,  648. 
North-aea,lT.  207. 
Northmnberland,  11.  288,  288,  266;  Tf. 

629.    Hooee,  Strand,  UL  638. 
Northnmherland  (Algernon  Pere^,  10th 

earl),  r.  880,  888, 846,  868. 
Northnmherland  (Anne  Stanhope,  dochoM 

of).  UL  422,  669. 
Northomberland  (<3aofga  ntnoj,  doke 

of),  Tttl.  192. 
Northomberland  (Henrj  Algernon  Fttejr, 

6th  eari),  tt.  682. 
Ncrthimbwlend  (Bmrf  Algernon  Fercj, 
6th  earl).  U.  628,  678—686,  612,  818, 
879,  708. 
Northnmbvland  OUauj  Twcj,  8th  earl). 

It.  482. 
Northnmb«aand(Hnir7  Percgr,  Uth  earl), 

a.  80. 
Norfhnmbiiitmd  (Haniy  F»e7,14th  earl), 

U.  226. 
Korthnmberiand  (Haniy  PeR7,l  6th  earl), 

tt.  267. 
Northnmbeiland  (John  Dudley,  dnke  of), 
UL  811,  419.  481,  487—489,  442,  448, 
447—449 ;  far.  68 — 68, 60,  61. 
Northnmbeiland  (ThoniM  Perejr,  7th  eari), 

UL  684;  far.  298—298,  836,  878. 
Norton  (Blohard),  of  Korten  Gonjen,  It. 

297. 
Norton  (Thonun),  dramatif^  !▼.  198. 
Norway,  r.  2,  8,  21  —  24,  27,  28,  ZU 
82,  47,  48,  U.    Alpi^  T.  82.    Snow% 
T  29. 
Norwich,  doth  foot  mannfofttured  at, 
L   661,  668;    tonmaaftenti,  662,  667, 
888;  (|Been  PfaOlppale  hooM  there,  A.; 
noticed,  IL  282,  700;  Ui.  438,  436,  486, 
660;  It.  298,  480—488.  802  ;  T.  608— 
818;   Ttt.  488;   tUL   18,  86.    Caatk, 
666.   0>t1>ertral.L408;iT.432.   GnOd- 
hall,  T.  616.    8t.  StepheaiMdkapel,  It. 
187.    St.  8lephan*s-gates,  It.  481 ;  t. 
612.    Street,  far.  482. 
Nootradaauia'^  fftaphedes,  tU.  S9, 
Notler,UL121. 
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Xotre-Dame-chnreb,  mt  Puis,  i.  383 ;  IL 
124,  126;  T.  205;  t1.  812.  889,  899. 

Kotrc  -  Dame  de-Bonnes  Nouvelles,  a 
priory  so  named  by  MatUda  of  Flanders, 
i.  54. 

Nottingham,  i.  581,  6M ;  ii.  864,  417 ;  T. 
98,  302 ;  vii.  170,  171 ;  Tiii.  88.  548. 

2fottingham-castte,  L  405, 488, 582 — 584; 
ii.  889 ;  T.  75. 

l^ottinghamshire,  t.  161,  802. 

l^ottingham  (Charles  Howard,  Ist  earl), 
iv.  842.  688.  684,  762,  775,  776 ;  Y.  118, 
119,128.    Se»  2nd  lord  qf  J^finffham, 

I^ottingham  (Daniel  Finch,  2nd  earl),  y. 
687^689;  vl.  470;  vii.  204,  205,  221, 
S24,  225,  287,  288, 241, 244. 245,  250— 
258,  256,  257,  268—265,  269,  271,  288, 
284,  821,  875,  481 ;  Tiii.  227,  282,  286, 
395 — 397,  457. 

l^ottingham  (Katharine  Carey,  ooonteflB 
of).  It.  772. 

17oareddin,  sultan,  i.  249. 

Ifowel  (Alexander),  dean  of  St.  Paul's* 
iv.  212,218,216,707. 

l^ndns  (Nikander),  iii.  173. 

Nan  (Mirs.).  ▼•  598,  614. 

Nnnmonkton,  ill.  198. 

Kye  (Philip),  Independent  minister,  t. 
878. 

^  Oak-apple  day"  (May  29th)  commemo- 
rated, vi.  664. 
Oatcfl  (captain  Titos),  his  plot,  y.  627 — 

646,  650 — 655 ;  pensioned  by  William 

III.,  Yii.  285,  286. 
Oatlands,  iU.  127, 141,  568;  iy.  268,  841, 

629,  788;  T.  125,  159,  178,  174.  178, 

276—280,  282,  842.     Park,  v.  277,  280 

—282. 
Ohle.  or  oblate,  consecrated  wafer,  iii.  464. 
O'Brien  (Daniel,  8rd  yisoonnt),  yi.  140, 

145. 
Obseqoies,  its  original  meaning,  Ii.  658. 
Observant-fHan,  ii.  681,  687. 
Occasional  conformity  bill,  yiii.  198,  327. 
Occhines,  his  Italian  sermon  translated 

by  queen  Elizabeth,  iy.  48. 
Occlcve  the  poet,  ii.  848. 
Octo  the  goldsmith,  L  867. 
Odiham,  iv.  628. 
Odiham-castle,  Hampshire,  Henry  I.  and 

his  family  spend  Easter  there,  i.  154. 
Odyke  (Mons.),  official  of  the  princess  of 

Orange,  vii.  70,  216. 
Offertory  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  yiii. 

246,  874. 
Offlan  [St.  Ostian]  Abberville,  ii.  142. 
Ogilrie  (captain),  a  Scottish  exile,  vl.  361. 
Opilvfe,  the  Jacobite  poet,  yiL  274. 
Ogle  (sir  Bobert),  ii.  256. 
Oglethorpe  (colonel),  vii.  828;  viii.  17,69. 
Oglethorpe  (lady),  vi.  260. 
Oglethorpe  (Owen),  bishop  of  (Carlisle, 

iii.  81, 128 ;  iv.  144,  160,  151. 


Oking,  m.  127.  220 ;  y.  329. 

**  Old  Bachelor,**  a  c<Hnedy,  Iqr  GoBgnre, 

yii.  404. 
Old  Bailey,  iy.  119;  yL  S3S. 
Old  CasUle,  U.  403. 
Oldcastle  (air  John).  L  699;  IL  111,  113, 

116. 
Old  Change,  ii.  493. 
Old  Court-palace,  vii.  69. 
Oldcnburgh.  iii.  38. 
Oldcrson  (Mr.),  envoy  from  the  StateT- 

General,  vii.  299. 
Old  palace-yard,  vii.  303,  307. 
Old  Windsor,  viii.  93. 
Oleron,  code  of,  i.  367. 
Oliver  de  Ingram,  i.  449. 
Omeledio  (don  Patzieio),  Spanlah  ■mba»> 

sador,  y.  669. 
Omer  (St.).  U.  6,  9,  374,  377 ;  y.  638. 
Opdam  (admiral)  v.  671 ;  yL  13. 
Orange,  dty  of,  vii.  24. 
Orange-Polder  (Holland),  yiii  640. 
Ordericus  Vitalis,  notice  of,  L  8d;  Us 

character  of  Matilda  of  Flanders.  L  57 ; 

of  Cecilia,  the  Omqueroi^  dauf^ter,  T4. 
Oriflamme  of  Louis  YII.,  L  246.  252. 
Orkney-isles  pawned,  v.  3,  4 ;  sniradei«d 

to  Scotland,  83 ;  noticed,  v.  3,  4, 14— 

16,  38. 
Orkney  (Elizabeth  Yllliers,  oonntess  «0, 

viii.  9.  10, 114. 
Orkney  (lord  Geoige  Hamflton,  1st  caiOt 

vui.  9, 10. 
Orieans,  v.  395  ;  vi.  813. 
Orieans  (Elizabeth  CharioCte,dadiem  ol)b 

vi.  668,  664. 
Orleans  (mademoiselle  de),  vi.  364. 
Orieans,  the  rqj^t  of  France,  yL  63T, 

629,  634,  652,  662,  665,  667,  699. 
Orleton    (Adam),   bishop    of  Herdbid, 

i.   494,  605,  513,  616,  §18,  619,  633, 

'684,  544—646. 
Ormonde  (James  Butler,  1st  duke),  y. 

415,  418,  419,  608,  639,  660. 
Ormonde  (James  Butler,  2nd  duke),  vi 

257;  vii.  320,321;  viiL  178,  420,489, 

497,  499,  520,  625.  528,  532. 
Ormonde  (Mary  Beaufort,  dndieas  ol),  vifi. 

625,  527. 
Ormonde  (Thomas  Butler,  7th  earl),  iL  664. 
Orjdngton,  iv.  890. 
Orr  (river),  iiL  481. 
Osborne  (rir  Edward),  v.  296. 
Osliger,  ambassador  of  the  duke  of  Glereik 

iii.  46,  55.  77,  87. 
Ossory  (Thomas  Butler,  eart  eO.  y.  669 « 

vi.  79,94;  vii.  29,  62,90. 
Ostend,  iv.  761. 
Ostrich,  the  dukes  of,  i.  598. 
Otho,  duke  of  Saxony,  i.  S99. 
Otho  of  Guelph.  i.  814. 
Otterboume,  near  Winchester,  vSL  SOi. 
Ottobone,  cardinal-legate,  i.  403. 
Otway  (Thomas),  dramatist,  vL  147. 
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Ooehe,  the  monuterj  of,  notlocd,  1.  89 1 
vfulted  by  MatildA  of  Flanders,  87,  88. 

Oadenarde,  vL  496;  viii.  818,  879. 

Oucn  (St.)  monasteiy,  L  268. 

Ouxhtred  (nir  Gregory),  til.  8. 

Ounslo  (Mr),  tutor  to  Lady'i^hall,  t.  170. 

Oorigne,  ▼.  666. 

Ouraley,  Ui.  194, 196. 

Orerbuiy  (rir  Thomu),  t.  144—146, 150, 
163. 

OTerkirk  (monB.),  olBeial  of  Sffary  II.,  tU. 
384. 

Orereteiii  (esrl  of),  Ul.  88,  67,  88,  61. 

Owen  (Dr.),  physielui  to  Mary  I.,  ir.  78, 
74. 

Owen  (air  DatM),  U.  868. 

**  O  wharry  Whiga  awa',"  a  JaooUte  bal- 
lad, viU.  76. 

Oxbttiyh-hall,  iy.  IftC. 

Oxendon  (lir  Jamea),  tI.  388. 

Oxford,  the  flight  of  the  empreH  Matilda 
to,  1.  319,  330:  her  escape  from  the 
eastie,  835 ;  iniiurgent  students  of,  897. 

Oxford,  11.  103,  110,  115,  186,  849,  478, 
533  s  ill.  807,  485,  486,  451,  504 1  It.  81, 
151,  354—356,  818,  895,  485,  496;  T. 
801,  808—806,  809—311,  839,880,883, 
885,  469,  557,  576,  656 ;  Tl.  8,  71,  150, 
151,  338,  886,  346,  633;  tU.  4,  177, 
178;  Tlii.36,  63,  167,  817.  Bodlelan- 
Uhrary,  ir.  105,  679.  Chiist^choreh, 
ill.  451;  It.  955 1  vi.  161;  ylil.  817. 
Ghrist-chureh-hall,  t.  576.  Christ's- 
ooUege,  11.  581.  East-gate,  Tl.  150.  St. 
£dmund's-hall,  U.  110.  Magdalen-col- 
lege,il.  478 ;  rl  317.  St.  Mary's-ehnreh, 
It.  354.  St.  John's-eoUege,  111.  481. 
Trinity-college,  ir.  118.  University, 
IH.  586;  It.  353,  356,  461,  637,  681. 
UnlTersity-colleges,TL  151.  Wadham- 
ooUege,  Til.  56. 

Oxfbrd-eUtutes,  1.  891,  893,  894. 

Oxfordshire,  U.  315,  807 ;  T.  111. 

Oxford  (Edward  de  Yere,  17th  earl).  It. 
848,  878,  889,  890,  748. 

Oxibrd  (Edward  Barley,  3nd  earl), 
founder  of  the  Harlelan-library,  Till. 
475. 

Oxford  (John  de  Yere,  18th  earl),  11.  394, 
414,  437,  480,  481,  488,  485. 

Oxford  (John  de  Yere,  14th  earl),  ill.  188. 

Oxford  (John  de  Yere,  16th  carl),  Iv.  181. 

Oxford  (lady  Margaret  NeTille,  coontesa 

00.  ii.  488. 

Oxford  (Robert  de  Yere,  6th  earl  of), 

1.  549. 

Oxfbrd  (Bobcrt  Harley,  1st  earl),  tI.  607, 
818,  614,  618;  Till.  79,  176,  178,  389, 
998,  399,  808,  838,  844,  845,  856,  890, 
893,  898,  409,  411 — 414,  419,  430,  480, 
485,  464,  469,  473—475.  600—503, 607 
—510,  615,  618 — 623,  626,  539,  680, 
538. 

Oxnead-hall,  t.  615—617. 


Pace,  queen  Elizabeth's  Jester,  ir.  590. 

Face  (Blchard),  li.  511,  533. 

Pack  (Mrs.),  quakeresf,  vll.  333,  439. 

Paco,  y.  504,  505. 

Paddington-pound,  t.  388. 

Paddington-tr^   or    Tyburn-gibbet,   t. 

338 
Padua,  Hi.  587;  tI.  3. 
Paget  (Charles),  It.  481. 
Paget  (Thomas,  8rd  lord),  iy.  348,  483. 
Paget  (William,  1st  lord),  iii.  352,  377, 

378,  496,  608,  638,  540,  541 ;  iv.  tii),  78, 

81,98,97,98,105,106,109. 
Painted -chamber,  Westminster -hall,  L 

160  ;  y.  864  ;  ylt.  308;  viii.  331. 
Falaoe-in-the-wood,  at  the  Hague,  vii.  69, 

93. 
Palace-yards,  Westminster,   filled    with 

wooden  buildings,  i.  431 ;  vii.  383. 
Palais-Royal,  v.  389,  410,  416—418.  423, 

435,  437,  453  ;  vU.  6,  6,  66  ;  viii.  158. 
**  Palamon  and  Ardte,**  a  play,  iv.  203, 

358. 
Pall-HaU,  Ul.  485 1   tIL  889;  viii.   396, 

400. 
Palmer  (Mrs.),  mistress  of  Charles  II., 

y.  493,  498.    See  ladp  CoBtlemaint, 
Pampelnna,  11.  46. 
Fancras  (St.),  at  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  the 

church  and  monastery,  1.  98. 
Pannetler,  grand,  his  office  and  fees,  i.  63. 
Parasol,  early  notice  of  its  use,  vi.  401. 
Pails,  viii.  487,  556. 

Paris-garden,  Southwark,  U.  466;  iv.  166. 
Parker  (Mathew),  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, ii.  666 ;  Iv.   167,  199,  303,  380, 

393—894,  406,  640. 
Parker  (sir  Henry),  iv.  37. 
Parkes  (colonel),  aide-de-camp  to  the  duke 

of  Marlborough,  viii.  338,  229. 
Parkhurst  (John),  bishop  of  Norwich,  UL 

381,  384. 
Parliaments,  when  first  held,  i.  150 ;  the 

classes  summoned,  ih. ;  biU  for  triennial, 

passed,  vU.  433,  487 ;  debates  first  re- 
ported. vUL  87. 
PftrUament-water-staIrs,  vU.  307,  314. 
Parma,  v.  488;  vi.  4. 
Parroegiano,  painter,  vi.  47. 
Pumell  (Thomas),  poet,  viii.  136—138. 
PaipagUa  ( Yinccnt),  abbot  of  St.  Saviour's, 

iv.  196. 
Parr  (Anne),  countess  of  Pembroke,  iU. 

178.  179,  183,  361.  394. 
Parr  (sir  Thomas),  U.  497,  508;  Ui.  176— 

179. 
Parr  (sir  William  de),  ill.  176, 189. 198. 
Parr  (sir  William),  baioa  of  Ucrton,  Ui. 

176,  189,  315,  336. 
Parry  (Blanche),  iv.  146,  478. 
Parry  (sir   Thomas),  queen  EUzabeth'a 

cofl^rer,  iv.  37—89,  63,63,  59, 118,189, 
191,  345. 
Pvry  (WUUun),  exceoted,  iv.  50O,  501. 
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Fanons  (sir  John),  of  B^gmta,  li.  Ml. 
PMchal  II.,  pope,  his  letten  to  Henry  L, 

i.  189. 
Famj,  Yi.  428,  625,  597. 
Pftston-lettera,  U.  231,  Sff . 
Puton  (sir  Robert),  ▼.  «14r-<l€. 
Pateraon  (John),  archbishop  of  Gla^ow, 

Tl.  204. 
Paterson  (John),  fhe  hnky  dioemakBr, 

vi.  123. 
Patricio  (don),  an  liridi  piieit,T.  807. 
Patrick  de  Chsnoes,  L  407. 
Patrick*!  (St.)  cathedral,  hr.  47St  yVL 

276. 
Patrick  (Symon),  bishop  of  Ely,  ii.  171. 
Patten  (rer.  Mr.),  tais  pelittoal  mrdoo, 

Ti.  629. 
Panl  III.,  pope,  li.  997. 
Paul  lY.,  pope,  !▼.  1»4. 
Panlet  (sir  Amias),  ir.  440,  €01,  508,  5lf, 

S88— ft40,  544— «46. 
Paul's  (St)  bell,  ii.  481.  CatlMdral,iL  88, 

90, 145,  155,  208,  226,  806,  860,  875, 

420,  448,  466,  467;  UL  «,  f8, 198,  508, 

546,  577;  It.  212,  263,  843,  466,  889, 

891,692,  745;  T.  180;  li.  884 ;  TiL  170 ; 

Tiii.  66,  329—231,  388,  271,  818,  817, 

818,  886,  849,  879,  588.     Ch«roh.7ard, 

ii.  420;  Till.  498.     CMsters,  tr,  605. 

Cross,  ii.  116,  213,  881 ;  iiL  486,  448 ; 

It.  148,  744,  749;  T.  980.      East-end, 

ii.  644.   Gate,  ii.  188, 466, 648.  School, 

iiJ.  460,  658.    Weather-cook,  iU.  480. 
Pant's  (St.)  old,  ir.  806 ;  viL  448. 
Pavia.  ii.  522. 
Pax,  explained,  ir.  158. 
Payn  (John),  maltreated,  IL  199. 
Payne  (Elizabeth),  !▼.  669. 
Payne  (Kerfll),  toter  to  the  enl  of  Vv, 

Tii.  303,  304,  319 ;  vliL  370. 
Payne  (Thomas),  Ir.  669. 
Peacock  (sir  Stephen),  mayor  of  London, 

ii.  638,  641. 
Pedro  the  Oael,  i.  878,  874;  11. 119. 
Pedro  (don),  ▼.  576,  890,  840,  841, 889, 

684,  692—694,  697—703. 
Pedro  Yaldes  (don).  Us  captoM,  tw,  888, 

584. 
Felham  (sir  John),  fl.  «8,  94. 

Pembroke-castle,  ii.  409,  410.        

Pembroke   (Ist  earl  of).     A«  WBUam 

Marshal  and  WUUam  de  Valenoe. 
Pembroke  (2nd  ead  d).    JSbs  Jykuer  4s 

Valenoe 
Pembroke  (Henry  Herbert,  Snd  enl),  iiL 

423,  488—485,  488,  489,490,  499,  804; 

It.  407,  658. 
Pembroke  (Jasper  Tndor,  earl  of).  IL 181, 

158  — 160.    410,    411,  418,   418,  481. 

See  3rd  duhe  qfBe4fi)rd. 
Pembroke    (John   Hastinsi,  3]id  eari), 

i.  584. 

Pembroke  (Thomas  Herbert,  8fli  earl), 
▼U.  288,  247,  968,  388  {  TiiL  888. 


Pembroike  (WHBam  Hertxrt,  1st  cnri). 

il.  882,  410;  lii.  178.179,  360.  1C1.363, 

619 :  It.  140.  267.  296. 
Penalra  (countess  of)t  ▼•  804. 
Pendennls-castle,  r.  814. 

Fenioha-oaetle,  ir.  808.         

Penn  (Mrs.),  wife  of  air   WQllaBa.  vi. 

367. 
PiBttn  CWnUam),  Oa  qmAer.  vi.  188,  M8, 

238;  viL  106, 107,  885,  888;  TflL  tit. 
Bumq^yaBia,  tL   308,  887;    TflL   3»; 

viii.  226. ' 
Penxy,  the  fused  "Haifltt  Xnprdate.* 

W.  846. 
Penshurst,  iiL  89 — 91. 
Pentham  (John  de),  i.  484. 
Penthi^ea  (John,  covat  de),  iL  4C  88, 

56,  63,  96. 
Pepys  (Samnel), 

iL  161 ;  his 

It.  268:  T.  141.  447,  884,  894  ;  iL  57, 

888;  Ttt.  8,4, 13. 
Percy  floBlly,  L  197.    See  earlt  iff  JTorA- 


Percy  (sir  Thomai).  fi.  IS. 

Pereres  (Bernard),  a  hostile,  1. 484. 

Peres  (Antonio),  aeentarx  to  Philip  IL, 

ir.  642. 
Pei^go-palaoe,  Ifl.  878, 879. 
Perigord,  L  380. 
Feme  (Dr.),  It.  338, 334,  893. 
Penmne  (madame),  t.  813. 
Perren  (Alice).  L  589. 
Perriwigs,  flidiion  of  wearing;  t.  888; 

TlH.  459. 
Perrot  (shr  Jdm),  IiL  884;  ir.  148,  148, 

168,  811,  479—474,  838. 
Ftershore,  iil.  198. 
Persons  (Anthony),  IH.  304,305. 
PcoeoBs,  the  Jesoit,  Ir.  868. 
Perth,  r.  69—72, 134 ;  ri.  881.  840—848. 
Perth  (James  Dmmmond,  4tli  eari),  rL 

844,  345,  856,  860,  889,  403,  439,  488, 

458,  467,  466,  868. 
Perthshire,  ri.  498. 
Fern,  rill.  809. 
PestUenee    in    Bngland,   "Tlie 

Death,"  L  678,  574.    See  Fk^nee. 
Peter  de  Oooftenay,  oon  cf  Imds 

L  330. 
Peter  de  Laine,IVeBcli  totar  to  Ifaij  H, 

rH.  11. 
Peter  de  MaalQo,  L  889u 
Peter  de  Soche,  bishop  of  Wfnehsata, 

i.  326. 
Peter  of  Blots,  1.  358 ;  his  tragedy  of 

*  Flanra  and  Karooa,**  389;  aacRtey 

to  Eleanora  of  Aqnltalne,  810 — 818. 
Peter  of  Saroy,  mri  of  SioiiaMBd,  L  883, 

488. 
Peter  of  WInohester,  irardiDbe*lc8Cpert 

1  408. 
Peter  the  Dotehman,  ill.  460. 
Peter  the  Great,  TiiL  t83,  388. 
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FieterbOKagh»  tt.  Si 0,  ftftS,  M9 ;  UL  185. 
Abbe/,  i.  488,  547 ;  il.  558,  559.  Ca- 
thedral, il.  560  {  It.  561. 

Peterboroagh  (Charles  Mordant,  trd 
earl),  vii.  388,  350 1  viU.  388,  S6S,  2*6. 
Ste  earl  (ff  Monmouth, 

Feterboroogh  (Ueniy  Xovdanat,  fad 
earl),  hU  matrimonial  ambassage  flmn 
James  IL,  tI  15—57;  aotioed,  88, 
137. 

FeteriMrongh  (Ftadope,  oountaii  oOw  tL 

145,  153. 
Peterhead,  vl.  639,  640. 
Petere  (Uugh),  fimaUe,  t.  m,»7,t7t» 

881. 
Feter^  (St.)  chnreh,  in  the  Ttww,  fl.  9f  i 

iU.  170.  171,441. 
Peters  (St.)  choroh,  (}ombill,  UL  569. 
Petereborgh  (St.),  iv.  969,  «41,  644  \  ▼. 

328,  352,  849. 
I^tit-Boarboa,  W.  595. 
Petit-Lnxembourg.  t1.  594,  595, 608. 
Petowe  (Henrj),  poet,  t.  104. 
Petre  (flither),  ▼!.  196, 197,306,307, 388, 

358,  553 ;  tH.  190. 
FMre  (lady),  of  Thomdon-liall,  IL  70S. 
Petre  (sir  William),  lit  315,  489 ;  tr.  81, 

97,301. 
Petronilla,    daaghtcr    of   Qwmlmemn, 

ii.  819. 


i.  388,  343,  344. 
Pett  (Phineai),  ncral  arohttoBt,  t,  146, 

147,  163. 
Pen  (air  Peter),  t.  570. 
Petworth-domain.  1.  197;  tUL  191,  199, 

195. 


Peveniey,  dlaembcifcattai  of  WUliamli 
fleet  at,  i.  47—49. 

PercsMf-awtle,  ii.  79,  98,  94, 97. 

PewB  in  ohorehee.  Till.  85. 

Peyrola,  troubadour,  L  809. 

Peyto  (friar),  iL  648 ;  UL  356,  450. 

Peyton  (air  Henry),  ilL  443. 

PhiUp  ap  Uoeli,  ii.  410. 

Philip,  archdoke  of  Anttria,  ii.  443. 

Philip  Angaatua,  of  NaTaire,  L  396,  397, 
811,  816,  839,  843. 

Philip,  dnkt  of  Bairaiia,  UL  49, 58,  869— 
878. 

Philip  I.,  king  of  France,  tiieoeeds  his 
Ikthcr,  L  84 ;  treats  WUUam's  invasion 
of  England  as  a  ehimera,  43  ;  attacks 
the  Norman  prarinoes,  71 ;  encoumges 
the  rebeUion  of  Bobert,  son  of  the  Con- 
qoeror,  79 ;  but  abandons  Idn,  131. 

Philip  II.  of  Spsin,  son  of  Charies  V.,  his 
bfarth,  UL  830,  450, 453, 458,  499—586 ; 
iT.  18,  105—118,  115,  116,  131,  137— 
183, 158—160, 179,  344,  984,  386,  389, 
473,  475,  547,  565—569,  615,  674,  681, 
697. 

Philip  IIL  of  Spain,  !▼.  716,  755,  758. 

FhiUp  IV.  of  Spain,  t.  186,  189,  191, 
195. 

Philip  v.  of  Spain,  y¥L  116, 11 7, 148. 

Philip  the  Fair,  of  Aastria,  U.  481,  489. 

rbUlptheGood,of  ]kDgundy,U.  134,189, 
145,  165,  166,  168,  364,  365—379,  381 
—386. 

Philippa,  ooontess  of  Thooloase,  L  389, 
344. 

Philippa  de  Concj,  ooontess  of  Oxford, 
L  601,  6034  U.  9. 


Philippa  op  Haih aiilt,  qnsen  of  Edward  HI. 
parentage  and  beau^,  L  548,  544. 
marries  Edward  III.,  544—547. 
crowned  at  Westminster,  549. 

her  colony  of  cloth-manoliMtnrers  at  Norwich,  551, 553. 
her  crown  pawned  at  Cologne,  556. 
regent  of  England,  565. 
her  anay  at  N«Hlle*a-eross,  566. 
present  at  the  doge  of  Calais,  568 — 575. 
death,  burial,  and  tomb,  585 — 587. 
chiMnn,  549,  554,  556,  557,  573,  576.  584. 
portraits,  576,  577,  587. 


Philippa,  queen  of  Portagal,  tt.  168. 
Philippe  le  Hardl,  dake  of  Bnrgnndy,  L 

578. 
Philippe  de  Thuan.  canon  of  Waltham, 

his  "^  Book  of  AninuOs,'*  L  173. 
Philippe,  duke  of  Orlens,  ▼.  886,438; 

▼il.  5,  6. 
Philippe  I.,  king  of  Franca,  L  340. 
PliiUppe    1 1.,  ^i^iMls,  of  Fraaoa,  vistti 

England,  t  378. 
Philippe  IIL,  U  Hardi,  L  453,  456. 
PMlippe  IV.,  Xs  JM,  L  453—457,  471, 

477,  479,  480,  488,  5U.  580. 


Philippe  VI.,  de  VaMte,  L  580,  557,  558, 

564,565,593;  ii.  48. 
Fhilippcs  (Bobert),  bailiff  of  Warwick, 

iY.  869. 
PhilUpps  (fiither),  confcsior,  ▼.  377,  379, 

409,  410. 
FhiUipps  (sir  T1ionias),bart ,  L  886,  U.  99, 

887,  459,  588,  708;  UL  17,  413,  415; 

ir.  186,  354. 
PIcaid  (Blchard),  sheriff  of  London,  L  864. 
FIcardy.  It.  401. 
PiceadiUy,  UL  485 ;  rtt.  400. 
Pickering  (sir  Wflliam),iT.  185, 168. 
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FSctaTienilfl,  his  Chronicle,  1.  66. 

Pierce  (Dr.),  Both  pl^dclAn,  v.  666, 
.Pierce,  or  Plen  (John),  bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, iv.  692. 

Piedmont,  iii.  608;  iy.  100;  tI.  11,  48; 
Till.  319. 

Pierre  de  Breztf,  lord  of  Varenne,  U.  176. 

Pierre  of  Loxemboorg,  IL  166, 168,  169, 

176,  81S. 

Pierre  of  Naraire,  ii.  64. 
Pierrepont  (lady  Frances),  Tiii.  618. 
Flerrepoint  (lady  Grace),  vii.  874. 
Pierrot,  servant  to  Anne  of  Denmark,  y. 

177,  178,  188. 

Piers  of  Langtoft,  on  parliamentary  re- 
presentatives, 1.  160;  the  death  and 
burial  of  Matilda  of  Scotland,  157, 168 ; 
the  speech  of  Philip  Augnstos  touchiog 
the  maniage  of  Bichard  I..  296,  297  ; 
the  voyage  of  the  crusade,  299. 

**  Pilgrixnage  of  Grace,"  iU.  190—198, 
866. 

Pilkington  (James),  bishop  of  Durham, 
iv.  208. 

Pinbury- manor  granted  to  the  Holy 
Trinity  at  Caen,  L  90. 

Pincema,  chief  butler  of  Normandy,  1. 
190, 197. 

Pinkey,  y.  78.    Fields,  Till.  229. 

Pins  iirst  used,  i.  697. 

Piron,  a  pilgrim  ihun  the  Holy  Land, 
i.  82. 

"Plrro  and  Demetrio,**  an  opera,  viil. 
881. 

Pius  IV.,  pope,  iv.  196. 

Pius  v.,  pope,  iv.  299,  474,  614. 

Place-de-Carriere,  ii.  176,  264. 

Place-Royale-palaoe,  V.  189, 190. 

Placentia-palace,  Greenwich,  ii.  661. 

Plagues  in  England,  i.  678,  574;  ii.  81, 
421,  442,  626,  697;  IV.  188,  220,299; 
y.  103,  216,  468,  672;  vl.  4. 

Plaisanoe  [Placentia],  vL  29. 

Plantagenet,  origin  of  the  name,  1.  178, 
282. 

Plantagenet  (Thomas),  7th  earl  of  Nor- 
folk, i.  459,  470,  611—518,  622,  627. 

Pleasaunce-manor,  ii.  207. 

Pleshie,  ii.  11,  69,  81,  698 ;  iii.  6 ;  vl.  101. 

PIcssis  (M.  de),  bishop  of  Mantes,  v.  235. 

Plombi^res,  vi.  697,  608,  609,  611,  616, 
618,628. 

Plot's  •*  Natural  History  of  Oxfordshire,** 
vi.  162. 

Plowden  (Francis),  Jurist,  ill.  544,  646. 

Plowden  (Louisa),  vi.  696. 

Plowden  (Mary),  vi.  347,  696. 

Plowden  (Mrs.),  maid  of  honour  to  Kaiy 
Beatrice,  vi.  847,  487. 

Plunket  the  Jacobite,  viil.  4C3. 

flunket,  titular  primate  of  Ireland,y.669. 

ftymouth,  11.  02,  462,  488 ;  iv.  280,  684, 
607,  608,  681;  y.  217,  814,  569,  621; 
Ti.279;  ylL252. 


Plymouth  (ChailM  Fits-Charles,  eail  eO» 

vii.  88. 
Fo,  the,  vi.  29. 
Poeklington,  v.  169. 
Poet-laureate,  the  first,  i.  867. 
Poictiers,  i.  318,  849,  677,  678;  ii.  246. 
Poinet  (John),  bishop  of  WindieBtcr,  BL 

490. 
Poissy,  ii.  108.  Abbey.  vL  496.  Convaii, 

vL  813,  814. 
POitoa,  L  270, 272, 278,  808,  829.  880, 884 

—886,  849—352. 
Poix,  vi.  298. 
Pol  (count  St.),  ii.  5»  11,  26,  84,  85.    &• 

Pierre  of  lMxendtowy» 
Pol  (St),  hotel  de,  iL  4,  88.  69. 106 — 109. 

140,  162,  268,  270,271,  277,  278.  2ft«, 

281,  298. 
Poland,  vL  869 ;  its  partition,  viiL  116. 
Pole  (Arthur),  iv.  216. 
Pole    (Katharine),   queen    Mary's   wet- 
nurse,  ii.  609 ;  iii.  801.  808. 
Pole  (Reginald),  cardinal,  and  arcbbubop 

of  Canterbury,  ii.  600,  619.  646.648; 

iii.  66,  129,  194,    264,  821 — ^324,  868, 

460,  462,  688,  685,  644,  680,  681,  684; 

iv.  106,  110, 182,  142. 
Pole  (sir  Bichard),  iL  485. 
P6Uock  (sir  Robert),  ViiL  618,  514. 
Pomander  of  gold,  iii.  802. 
Pomegranate  davioe.  Its  origin,  il.  0% 

474,  476. 
Pomfl^t  (sir  George),  Iv.  868. 
Pont-a-Mousson,  ii.  168. 
Pontalie,  vi.  486. 
Pont-de-o^,  vL  818. 
Pontefiact-castle,  L  492 ;  fl.  25, 27,  28, 80. 

185,  847.  860,  861,  864,  389,  894,  447; 

iii.  181,  147;  iv.  99;  v.  108. 
Fonteval  (oonde  de),  v.  686, 684. 
Ponthieu,  i.  819,  419,  478,  479,  497,  588. 
Pontoise,  i.  484 ;  U.  121, 128, 179.  Abbey, 

V.  412,  418,  460 ;  viiL  479. 
Pont-Royal,  vL  692. 
Pope  (Alexander).  viiL  476,  642. 
Pope  (sir  Thomas),  iU.  169,  630,  666, 667; 

iv.  112, 116,  116,  118,  119,  123,  12^^— 

127. 
Popham  (John),  attorney-general,  iv.  474. 
**  Popish  plot"  of  Oatca,  v.  627 — 646. 
Porchestcr,  iL  181.     Terrace,  viL  233. 
Porta- Nuovo,  ii.  650. 
Portcullis-tower,  ii.  862. 
Porter  (Endymion),  v.  810,  847. 
Porter  (£risey),v.  810. 
Porter  (Miss  Jane),  iii.  196, 298 ;  v.  238. 
Porter  (sir  Robert  Kerr),  v.  223.  49;». 
Portgpove,  iii.  879. 
Portland,  in  Dorsetshire,  vii.  250. 
Portland,  Great,  near  Norwich,  iv.  659. 
Portland  (Richard  Weston,  1st  earl),  y. 

266. 
Portland  (William  Bentinek,  earl  oO.  ri. 

878,  879 ;  vii.  29,  89,  47 — 19,  86,  102. 
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169,  2S5,  248,  975,  884;  rUi.  18,  80 — 
39,  56,  115,  123,  1*28,  184,  163. 

Fortmore  (Darid  Gotjear,  Irt  earl),  Til. 
27. 

Port  Boyal,  Jamaica,  ▼.  411 ;  rii.  404. 

Ftortemoath,  i.  870;  li.  181, 182,  800;  lil. 
512  i  ▼.  282,  446,  449,  511—^14,  517— 
520,  621,  622,  662 ;  vi.  185,  244,  259, 
258,  261,  262,  264,  265,  277,  270,  856  ; 
▼il.  90.  258,  254;  Till.  159,  191,  195. 

Portamouth  (ducheM  of)«    See  JamUm  dir 

Portugal,  r.  696. 

Pot  (menire  Fhilippe),  U.  268—970,  976. 
Potter  (Francis),  his  work  on  **  An  Inter- 
pretation of  the  Number  666,**  y.  580. 
Potter  (Mra.),  rii.  224. 
Pooltrr,  the.  Til.    870.     St  IDefaael'a- 

ohoreh,  ill.  218. 
Poontamdenr,  ii.  179. 
POUM^  Ti.  615. 
POTertjT  (the  earl  of),  ill.  190. 
Povej  (ThomaB),  major  of  Bristol,  t. 

154,  155. 
POwel  (Mr.),seoretmesBeiiger  to  James  II., 

Ti  865,  866. 
POwls  (ladj  Elisabeth  BomerMt,  mar- 
chioness of),  Ti.  219,  225, 227.  282.  253. 

996,  806,  858. 
FOwis  (William  Heibsrt,  1st  eari),  tI. 

298,806,818;  tU.  185. 
Powlet  (sir  William),  U.  658 ;  Ul.  881 ; 

It.  6. 
Prague,  in  Bohemia,  1.  592. 
Prance  (Miles),  sUversmith,  t.  641. 
Prannel  (Heniy),  the  vintner.  It.  628, 624. 
Pratt    (Dr.),   chaplain    to   the  princess 

Anne.  tU.  417;  Till.  28,  82,  3.4,  48,  50* 

62,  68,  488. 
Fk«]rer-book  presented  by  Henry  Vm. 

to  £liiabeth.  It.  12. 
Prayer,  public,  at  the  Spanish  InTasion, 

It.  573,  574. 
Pren>gatlve^>ffice,  Hi.  281. 
Prestal,  an  astrologer.  It.  214, 216. 
Freeton,  It.  161 ;  Ti.  688. 
Pteston  (lord),  condemned  and  pardoned. 

Til.  818,  819,  899. 
Pntender,  this  soArigiief  first  applied  by 

queen  Anne  to  James  III.,  Ti.  495. 
Price  (Mr.^  ILP.  fiv  Denbigh,  tUI.  37— 

39. 
Pride  (colonel),  t.  859. 
Frimielaus,  duke  of  Saxony,  1.  592. 
Primrose-hill,  t.  681. 
Prince  (captain  William),  U.  69,  70. 
**  Prince  of  I^nrpoole,"  a  masque,  It.  645, 

646. 
«  Prince,"  Fhineas  Fett's  ship,  launched, 

T.  146, 147. 
Friolo  (Ange1oque),ex-abbeflS  of  Chaillot, 

Ti.  814,  326,  849,  865,  867,  869,  870, 

879,  397,  400,  420,  439,  454,  461,  491, 

608,  583,  548,  615,  660. 


Prior  (Matthew),  poet,  seeretaiy  to  th0 

English  embassy,  Ti.  879, 880, 618, 617 ; 

Till.  898,  424,  480,  481,  490,  491,  501. 
Prisley,  It.  31. 

PriTy-gardens,  tI.  166 ;  tU.  207,  455. 
Privy  .seal  loans.  It.  602. 
**  Progress  of  Beauty,"  a  poem,  tI.  840. 
Property-tax,  an  extraordinary  one  by 

WiUlam  lU.,  Tlii.  185. 
Prophecy  of  the  number  of  the  beast,  t. 

580. 
Provencal   language,  i.  288,  810,  880, 

876. 
ProTcnce,  I.  411—418,  416 1  U.  167, 169, 

258,  807,  818,  523. 
ProTwb  on  maniage,  ii.  882.  - 
Pn^eon  (sir  Francb),  physician^  t.  560. 
Prynne  (William),  lawyer,  t.  862,  2C8« 

565;  T1L15. 
Ptolemais,  t  426. 
Puckering   (Mr.  seijeant),   speaker.  It. 

512 ;  chanceller,  686,  668,  678. 
Puckering  (sir  Thomas),  t.  160. 
Puddhi  (Dr.),  It.  786. 
Pudlo  [Ludlow],  ii.  474. 
Pudsay  (sir  Ralph),  of  Bolton-hall,  IL 

288. 
Pucbla  (Dr.),  ii.  461,  478—481,  490. 
Puissars  (madame),  tU.  188,  220. 
Puppet-shows,  Tlii.  64. 
Puroell   (Henry),  musical  composer,  r. 

622,  628  ;  TiL  408. 
Purkiss,  a  Saxon  chanoal-bonier.  hia 

cart   recelTcs   the  body   of  William 

RuAis,  i.  124 ;  his  descendants,  <&. 
Putney,  iii.  3;  t.  588 ;  tI.  145. 
Pym  (^Ir.),  leader  of  the  Soundheads,  t. 

278,  280,  285. 

Quadra,  Spanish  ambassadcr,  It.  942«. 
Quakers  persecuted,  iii.  898 ;  Ti.  176. 
(Quebec,  tIL  827 ;  Till.  886. 
Queen  Anne*s-bath,  Soho,  Tlii.  91. 
Queen  Anne*s-bounty,  its  origin.  Till.  169» 

196, 197,  490. 
Queen  An]ie's-oak,in  Windsor-forest,  tIIL 

92. 
Qoecnboroogh,  I.  648 ;  Ii.  81. 
Queen-gold   claimed  by   Berengaria,  L 

298,  816;  by  Eleanora  of  ProTence. 

878,   884,  890,  407;    by   Fhilippa  of 

Hainault,  577 ;  not  claimed  by  C^tha* 

rine  of  Bragansa,  t.  566  i  nor  by  Mary 

Beatrice,  t1.  165. 
Quecnhithe,  its  deriTStion.  I.  8 ;  its  duet 

transferred  to  Richard  of  Cornwall, 

873 ;  alluded  to,  87,  186,  446  \  Iii.  485« 

It.  745. 
Queen*  regnant,  her  rights,  lil.  614. 
Queensberry  (James  Douglas,  2nd  dnkej^ 

TlU.  42. 
Queensberry  (lady  Mary  Boyle,  duchosi 

of),  Till.  42. 
Qneen's-bridge,  Westminster,  t.  186. 
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Qneeii'b-edllege,  Caxabridge,^  X99,  193, 

347,  895 ;  It.  393. 
(^iee&*8Meolle9e,  OMfonI,  L  »87;  M.  110, 

115. 
Queen'i-ftrry,  Is  8oeClaii4,  orlgla  of  tlw 

name,  1. 108. 
Qaeeii*8>liOMe,  Givenwleh,  vll.  497. 
Qsetiilt-oidc,!]!  Nbith«mptoiMhix«,lL  S94. 
**  Queen's  Fastoml,'*  %  maaqoe,  y.  9<1, 

963. 
Qneen's-theatre,  Donet-gaidens,  tU.  33S, 

406. 
Qneen's-tree,  at  Chelsea,  It.  594. 
Qmn,  er  Cwcne,  it*  old  meanin;,  L  91. 
Qaeniez,ii.  811. 

QoentyBe,  a  q[uaint  .derloe,  L  481. 
QuM^aalla  (Loaiae  de),aftcrwardi  dnclMM 

of  Portnaoathv  ▼.  597,  838,  887,  845, 

849.  880,  681,  887,  870 — 874,  878  ;  vl. 

35,  73—74,   110,  137,  154,  994,  308 1 
•   Viil.  10. 

Quetchov,  1.  99, 98. 
Qttickshott  vi,  98. 

Quintiu  (St.).  iii  571,  575;  Ir.  194. 
Quintises,  or  upper- tanies,  i.  378. 

Babj  (Thomas   Wentworth,  3rd  lonl). 

Till.  333. 
Raby-caatle,  U.  84. 
BadcUife  (Dr.),  Ttt,  417,  445,  438,  449 » 

tW.  98,  99,  75,  87,  88,  90,  134,  399, 

587. 

Xadoot-bri^go,  aaar  OzJbrd,  I.  809. 

Xadlngs,  II.  584. 

Baduli^lil-eastle,  i.  997,  819. 

Bae  (Peter),  Ida  •«  Hiitory  of  tba  Be- 

MUOR^Tltt.  831. 
•*  Baid  of  Buthven,"  y.  19. 
Bainham,  t.  815. 
BalsoUl,  ton  of  WlDtaa  da  Wona, 

i.  9«» 
BainsfiMil  aord  jMtte^,  vtt.  37^ 
Bals,  ii.  45. 

Baldgh  (Cifftir)*  ▼-  333. 
Baleigh  (ifr  Walter),  ir.  483—483,  490— 
•   499,  493,  3»8     593»  888— 383,  830>— 

884,  708.  733,   748,  749 ;  T.  103,  108, 

109,  113,  143,  130,  174,  175, 173;  Ma 

e«dlal,  vm.  199. 
Bilph,   archbMiep  of  GantertMiy,  hit 

ditpatee  with  Bogcr  le  FOer,  1. 170. 
Balph  do  (binder,  a  Noman  tndtor,  i.  73. 
BaabooiUet,  anvoj  Amt  Henry  IIL,  hr. 

439. 

BamlUee,  vlU.  338,  488. 
Bammersby  (Eduond  de),  1. 540. 
Bampetone  (admiral  Tbomai),  ii.  89, 81. 
Banuay  (dr  John),  v.  70.     Sea  tfkoomU 

<ff  HaddlHi/l&n, 
Baae4  (abb4  de),  ▼!.  344. 
Bandee  (Mrs.),  housekeeper  at  Windsor- 

eastle,  ritt.  51. 
Bandolf  (John),  a  Hinorite  Mar,  IL 

95. 


iMr). 


Baadolph,  4Mai  EUnftalto 

Scotland,  ir.  988. 
Banelaffh  (KathaiiM,  tlit 

Vii.  394,  835. 
Banalph  de  Glaaviileb 

i.  378,  388,  989. 
Bannlph,  earl  of  (SMster,  I.  933, 910. 
Baoul,  eooat  of  Vermaxiois,  L  94S,  944. 
BaoQl  de  Qmot,  mllitanr  olleer,  L  S3. 
"  Bape  of  the  Loek,"  by  Fopa,  viiL  991. 
Batellil)  (dr  Edwvd),  It.  383. 
Batcliffe  (sir  Frands),  t.  599. 
Batdiffe  (sir  Humphrey).  HL  318. 
BayaiMao,  tke  numiM  regiclda,  ▼.  197. 
Bayeasford  (Mrs.),  sampsHssi  to 

Anne,  yilL  188. 
Bavenspur,  ii.  15,  S4S. 
Bayenatein,  HL  38. 
BawUnson  (sir  Thomas),  lonifli^ya 

345. 
Baymond,  count  of  Thoukmn,  L  94t,  M3^ 

378,  831. 
BayoMBd,  oomii  St  OUloa,  L  S3«. 
Baymond  of  Pdton,  L  948. 
Bead  (William;),  of  Pmliam  jmd.  vtL 

988,  387. 
Beadiag-abbey-cbanH,  Hcmy  L  bmrtst 
at,  L  188, 187, 197 ;   AdslJBiali  fHU  ta, 
187, 19t:  her  efllgy  said  to  ham  baen 
plaoed  tlHie,  1»8;  alladad  tt^  iL  393^ 
830. 
Baadinf-palate,  H.  93^  U9,  33i, 
880,  483,  883;   iii.  191;   y.  913; 
309. 
Bebec,  a  little  yiallB,iL  579. 
Beool^e'oasUe,  IL  310—319. 
Bedbun,  iy.  75. 
Badmore^beath,!!  413^  413. 
Bedonda  (oonde  de),  y.  894. 
Beepliam,  il.  700. 
Befonnation    in  Eaglaad 
Anna  of  liiibMils»  k  338, 399 ; 
by  Anne  Boleyn,  iL  857 ;  ami 
rine  Parr,  iii.  175,  193,  933—938. 
BegentVpark,  iy.  899 ;  ytt.  31. 
Begent-walk,  Cambridge,  vlii  937. 
Begina,  Matilda  the  wifB  of  WOltam  tfea 

Conqueror  drit  so  oailad,  i.  91. 
B^gtnald da Cobham, asstellaa  oilkfwm, 

i.  491. 
B^llnaM  da  CoffBhill,  aMMl  ^  Beadl^^ 

1.  838,  889. 
Benaud  (Hercules),  dUka  of  Madsaa,  fL 

859. 
Benand  (U.),  Freneh  ariaister,  yiiL  18, 17. 
Benaud,  Spanish  smb— sder,  iiL  499— 
535,  510,  511,  313—515;  Iv.  37— 33, 
78,  79,  81,  99—97. 
BsMiadot  (abb<),  yi.  381. 
Ben^  of  A^fon,  fiUher  of  Hargaret,  1. 183 
—189,   174—177,  907,  951,  953.  933, 
937,  990,  997,  993, 308,  307,31»— 319 ; 
IiL  313. 
B6itfa  of  Frano«»  IL  533* 
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Seniles,  li.  »S,  64, 9»,  4U.    Oftttit,  II.  <4. 

Bcnnw-clotb,  11.  92. 

Septon  (J.  Adey),  esq.,  Ir.  659. 

Xeqoctts,  the  enolent  oonrt  of,  L  166. 

Xereeby  (air  John),  t.  495,  437,  643 1  rL 
61,956. 

Beetelrig,  t.  15. 

HMt  (oardlnftl  de),  y.  84S— S50. 

Jtejnett  (general  sir  Jftmei),  tlL  8. 

Beynett  (MiM),  of  Hampton-couit,  tt.  872. 

Bejrnhem,  til.  48. 

ScTSolds  (l^VUter),  bUhop  of  Worceeter, 
1.  468 ;  archbishop  of  OttnterbiiiT-,  520. 

Bh^lslaiid,  T.  249. 

Rhelms-eathedral,  r.  188. 

Bhine.  ▼.  991 ;  tI.  31»  289,  881 1  tU.  974 1 
tW.  158. 

Bhone,tt.  167;  tH.  24. 

Bhnddlaa-eastle,  1.  485. 

Blalton  (FraneM  <3odolphla,  Sad  lord), 
Ylll.  968,  888,  471. 

Bibald,  or  Bibant,  a  maniac,  1.  868. 

*■  Bibald  rit/flHs*"  oiiglB  U  the  phrase, 
L  368. 

Bloeini  (abb4),  tI.  18, 159. 

Bloh  (ladj  Penelope),  It.  495,  498,  698, 
769 ;  ▼.  114. 

SSeh  (Blehard,  1st  lord),chaiioellor,  UL  9, 
144, 155, 191,  288,  418—416. 

Blehard,  abliot  of  St  Alban*8,  oompletes 
that  noble  fkbrie,!.  154 1  tto  oonsecra^ 
tlon,  ib. 

Blehard,  bl6hop  of  Foleliers,  I.  488. 

Blehard,  eoont  d'Estampcs,  ii.  68, 102. 

Bieliard  da  Marehe,  illnmlnalor,  i.  484. 

Blehard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  son  of  Ung 
John,  i.  847,  857—859,  866,  870,  873, 
883, 885,  868;  assomes  the  title  kfaig 
of  the  Romans,  889,  890;  eaptmcd  «t 
I«wes,  898  (  death,  408. 

Blehard  I.,  duke  of  Normandy,  I.  97. 

Blehard  I.,  Oawr  tfs  Z4on,  Ung  of  Eb9> 
land,  his  birth,  L  264 ;  wedded  to  Alice 
of  France,  265, 278, 294,  296 ;  cfowned 
COCmt  of  FoitOQ,  270,  272,  978,  294; 
revolts  from  his  fttther,  Henry  II.,  278, 
980—286 ;  a  troabadooNpoet.  979, 295 ; 
raooeeds  as  duke  of  Aqnitalne,  284, 
995  s  ascends  the  throne  of  England, 
987—289 ;  Joins  the  emsade,  389—291 ; 
his  attachment  to  Berengsiria  of  V^ 
Tarre,  991,  399,  994—997 ;  married  at 
Xtmoossa,  301,  802;  Ml  Talevr  In  Pa- 
lestine, 804,  805 ;  Imprisoned  at  iVne- 
Vrense,  807,  809—615;  Uberated,  915; 
his  Utle  **  Onor  de  Lion,**  809 1  estranged 
from  Bcrengaria,  806,  817;  interriew 
with  St.  Hugh,  818 1  reconciled  to  his 
consort,  318,  819;  death  and  bnrial, 
820 — 322,  355;  his  prisoa-poem,  809, 
857. 

Bichard  II.,  doke  of  Normandy^  i.  29. 

Bichard  II.  (snmamed  of  Bonrdeaaz), 
ktef  oC  Saglaiid,  ngtMf  dotteg  his 

T 


ttlnorfty,  L  592,  898;  marries  Anne  of 
Bohemia,  596;  civil  broils,  603,  60S; 
his  fhll  assumption  of  royal  avthorit7» 
604 ;  qnarrels  with  the  London  citizens* 
605,  610 ;  his  royal  progress  from  Sheno 
to  Westminster,  606—610;  grief  at  the 
loss  of  his  consort,  611-— 614 ;  suitor  to 
Isabella  of  Yalois,  ii.  1 — 8 ;  second  mar- 
riage, 9;  mutiny  fai  Ms  court,  11,  13; 
sopplanted  by  Henry  of  Bolingbroke, 
15 — 33;  redgns  his  crown,  33;  mur- 
dered, 37 ;  liis  will,  83 ;  exhumation  of 
his  body,  116. 

Bichard  III.,  king  of  England  (see  Itkhard 
Planiaffmtt,  3rd  dtike  qf  Oloncester),  hla 
birth,  ii.  875 ;  ascends  the  throne,  362» 
884;  orders  the  destruction  of  Edward 
▼.  and  Ridiard  of  York,  863,  363 ;  his 
coronation,  884 — 386;  his  deformity, 
887 1  Impatient  for  the  demise  of  hia 
queen,  893 ;  attends  her  fhneral,  893. 

Blehard  III.,  doke  of  Kormandy,  hit 
death,  1.  83. 

Blehard,  second  san  of  the  Oonqncrof, 
his  studious  pursuits,  I.  76 ;  his  death* 
76,  95. 

Bichard.  son  of  Edward  m.,  I.  584. 

BIchardson  (eaptahi),  gaoler  of  Kewgite» 
Tii.  334. 

BIcheUen  (cardhial),  r.  192,  36T,  984» 
389,  313,  831,  400 ;  tI.  595. 

BIchley  (Dr.),  oculist,  vUL  83. 

Btohmond-green,  iv.  763.  Hill,  111.  6 ;  vl. 
404.  Palace,il.448,  449,  465,471,480, 
483,  484,  497,  498,  503—506,  587 ;  lit 
10,  69,  72,  73,  75,  79,  81,  83,  84,  85, 
803,  804,  806,  356,  857,  868,  364,  447» 
512,  514,  527,  506,  567,  573,  579 ;  It. 
100,  101,  134,  261,  363,  416,  513,  514» 
894,  667,  699.  719,  733,  763,  770—773, 
783,  789 ;  T.  77, 186, 148, 159, 316,  376; 
Ti.  197,  383,  385,  336  ;  vli.  6,  9,  11,  77, 
115,  183.  136,  330,  438;  viil.  39.  209. 
Park,  ill.  6;  iv.  503;  vU.  18;  viii.  31. 

Bichmcnd  earldom,  origin  of,  I.  89. 

BIchmond  ((Varies  Lenox,  1st  duke),  r. 
673,678;  vi.  394. 

BIchmond  (Edmund  Tndor,  15th  eari)» 
ii.  151,  158.  400. 

BIchmond  (Frances,  duchess  of).  8m 
frttnCBt  /Stminm 

BIchmond  (Htoxy  Tudor.  16th  eail),  IL 
864,  366.    See  Htnry  VU. 

BIchmond  (James  Stuart,  Ist  duke),  t. 
351,  360,  877. 

BIchmond  (Margaret,  countess  of),  tt.  S94» 
400,  409,  413,  436,  437,  430,  488,  486» 
489,467,494;  tti.  476. 

BIchmond  and  Lenox  (Charies  Btnart,  8rd 
duke),  ▼.  584,  585. 

BIchmond  and  Somerset  (Heniy  FKfloy* 
istdttke),  ii.  506,  511,  649,  679,  6955 
Hi.  346. 

Bichmondshlic,  It.  28,  999. 

T  2 
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Wcotte  (Ozon),  Ir.  102, 107,  S56,  681,682. 

Bic^i  (Antoine),  11.  60,  66. 

Hidiile  (John),  eeq.,  II.  237. 

^^(Liig-haUt  in  the  time  of  queen  Anne, 
wii.  433. 

Sidney  (NlcboIa«\  bishop  of  ISochester 
a.id  London,  iii.  407,  418 — 4*21,  433; 
iv.  58. 

IU(lUngton,lii.  480. 

Itidolfi,  Florentine  banker,  iv.  844—346, 
256. 

SifcaiuVs  portrait  of  TiOnIs  XIT.,  ri.  606. 

Binaldo  d'Este,  nncle  of  Mary  Beatrice, 
A.  82,  40,  41,  46,  57. 

lUnaldo,  duke  of  Modena,  vi.  859,  360. 

Blngwood,  v.  681 ;  vi.  178. 

Btrers  (AntlKmy,  2nd  earl),  ii.  820,  881 — 
834,  839—841,  843,  347,  849,  850,  852, 
854,  355,  361,  876. 

Hivers  (Richard  Savage,  4th  earl),  viiL 
850—858,  481. 

'BXven  (Kichard  Woodville,  1st  earl), 
ii.  816,  320,  8-J6,  388,  889. 

Boads  made  by  Matilda  of  Scotland, 
i.  185. 

Bobert  Courthoee,  eldest  son  of  William  I., 
his  birth,  i.  87 «  aiBOciatcd  with  his 
mother  in  the  regency  of  Normandy, 
45,  75;  Jealous  rivalry  between  lum 
«nd  his  brothers,  75,  76 ;  rebels  against 
his  father,  75,  78 — 85 ;  personal  valour, 
84  ;  sponsor  of  Matilda  of  Scotland, 
1 10 ;  repels  the  aggressions  of  Malcolm, 
85,  110;  want  of  money,  121;  at  war 
with  his  brother  Henry,  121, 122  ;  his 
cognomen  of  the  Unready^  95, 125 ;  his 
partisans  in  the  court  of  Henry  I.,  1 36 ; 
invades  England,  187;  paciiloation 
with  Henry  I.  t&.;  his  revelry  at  the 
English  court,  142, 143 ;  taken  prisoner 
At  Tinchebray,  148 ;  confined  in  Cardiff- 
castle,  149,  180;  reAises  to  marry  the 
heiress  of  Waltheof,  89 ;  Joins  the 
«nisade,  95;  succeeds  his  Aither  as 
duke  of  Kormandy,  96,  97, 121. 

liobert  de  Newburgh,  i.  265. 

Bobert,  duke  of  Normandy,  father  of 
WilUam  I.,  i.  29, 81 ;  his  pilgrimage  to 
the  Holy  Land,  81,  82  ;  his  death,  32. 

Bpbert  (duke),  son  of  James  I.,  v.  74,  75. 

Bobert,  earl  of  Flanders,  marries  the 
countess  of  Friesland,  i.  f  9. 

Bobert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  marries  Ai- 
mabel,  heiress  of  Glamorgan,  i.  151, 
152;  conducts  the  empress  Matilda  to 
Normandy,  179 ;  at  the  death*bed  of 
Henry  I.,  by  whom  he  is  constituted 
protector  of  the  empress  Matilda,  184, 
192 ;  contests  her  claim  to  the  crown, 
:?06,  209— 211,  218— 220;  captured  at 
Winchester,  221 ;  confined  in  Kochester- 
caittle,  223  ;  released,  228  ;  rene^^'s  Ills 
iiostilitics,  234.  225;  Ids  death  and 
burial,  226  {.  alluded  to,  882. 


Bobert,  king  of  France,  i.  S?. 

Kobert,  king  of  Sicily.  1.  557. 

Bobert  of  Artois,  i.  508. 

Bobert  of  Gloucester's  quaint 

of  the  Domesday-book,  i.  8« ;  <« 
courtship  of  William  Bnfu  and 
tllda  of  Scotland,  1.  117  ;  bis 
teristic  description  of  Hemy  I.,  119  s 
lines  on  the  mangled  body  oi  WlliiaM 
Rufns,  124;  on  the  mmnimgm  at 
Henry  L,  133,  166;  hia 
account  of  the  interdicted  food 
Henry  I.,  185;  of  prince  Edward 
the  Magna  Charta,  394 :  oo  tbe 
of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  401. 

Bobert  of  Louvalne,  i.  167. 

Bobert   the    clerk,  his  intcrriew 
Miramolin,  i  840,  341. 

Boberta  (George),  his  *'  Lift  of  tbe 
of  Monmouth,**  vi.  1 81 . 

Bobethon,  the  Hanoverian  minister.  vL 
610,  618. 

Bobin  Hood,  traditionary  notice  c^  L  4^. 

Bobin  of  Bedesdale,  his  rebellioa.  iL  SMw 

Bobinson  (John)  snooessiTdy  bldiop  «f 
Bristol  and  London,  viiL  424, 4^  521. 

Bobinson  (sir  William),  v.  296. 

Bobsart  (Amy),  wife  of  Bobert  Dwlky, 
earl  of  Leicester,  ir.  179, 190, 19S,«S0. 

Bobsart  (sir  Louis  de).  ii.  I2;»,  148. 

Boehe-Bemard,  vL  813. 

Boche  (count  de  la),  ii.  832,  3St. 

Boohefbulcanlt  (cardinal  de  In),  t.  M4» 
305. 

Bodiefoulcanlt  (due  de),  vi.  879. 

Bochelle,  i.  281,  350;  iv.  386,  888;  r.  S41 
—244,  247. 

Bochester,  ii.  0,  199;  iii.  48,  44,  71,  479, 
490;  iv.  288,  896,  458,  459;  r.  CS€, 
691;  vi.  67,  284,  385,  288,  S90,  391; 
Vii.  481. 

Bochester-cathedral  contains  n  statoe  of 
Matilda  of  Scotland,  i.  160;  consomed 
by  fire,  207 ;  Bobert  of  Gloucettter  con- 
fined in  the  castle,  222;  notioed,  iv. 
896. 

Bochester  (Henry  Wilmot,  1st  cnri),  t. 
830. 

Bochester  (John  Wilmot,  2nd  eari),  t. 
601. 

Bochester  (lady  Henrietta  Boyle*  coanton 
of),  vi.  196. 

Bochester  (Lawrence.  Hyde,  Ist  eariX  vt* 
162,  163,  176,  186,  196;  vii.  68,  100, 
103,  116,  120, 150,  200,  202,  824 — 826, 
833,  846—348,  878,  407;  viii.  128.  18e» 
138,  139,  162,  177,  198,  224—326,  4<r2, 
418,  415,  416,  420,  421,  500. 

Bochester  (sir  John),  iii.  453. 

Bochester  (sir  Bobert),  queen  Maiy^ 
comptroller,  iii.  401,410— 417,453, 512  i 
iv.  97. 

Bochford-hall,  Essex,  IL  564.  565. 

Bochford    (Geoige    Ik>leyn,    vi 
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II.  f6«,  6<5,  «67,  668,  677,  678,  681, 

W4,  687,  688,  702;  !▼.  4. 
Soohford  (Jane,  lady),  wife  of  George 

Boleym  ii.  566,  679;  lU.  71, 183, 146— 

148,  160,  163,  164,  168—170. 
Soelf,  the,  t.  701. 
.RockhoIU,  Ti.  191, 193. 
Boekingham-cactle,   i.    889,   849,   850; 

T.  98. 
Soderick  the  Great,  the  last  of  hl>  line, 

i.  484. 
Sodolph  (prince),  son  of  the  emperor 

Maximilian,  iv.  889,  886. 
JSodolphos,  dake  of  Austria,  I.  486. 
JBoet  (Katherine),  third  wife  of  John  of 

Gaunt,  i.  588. 
Soger  de  Beaomcmt,  military  oflloer,  i.  83 1 

made  premier  of  Normandy,  46 ;  in* 

ibrma  the  Conqueror  of  the  nnderfaand 

proceedings  of  Matilda,  80. 
Bojger  le  Peer,  bishop  of  Salisboiy,  cause 

of  Ills  promotion,].  147;  his  disputes 

with  Ralph,  atebbishop  of  Canterbury, 

170. 
Jlogers  (sir  Richard),  t.  557. 
A>han,  (Marguerite,  Tisoountess),  IL  70, 

75,  81,  103. 
JRohan  (visoount  de),  IL  44,  56, 57, 58,  68. 
Itolfe  (miOor),  v.  861. 
Jiollo,  founder  of  the  ducal  line  of  Nor- 
mandy, 1.  34,  88. 
**  Romance  of  the  Histoiy  of  England," 

I.  838. 
Some,  ii.  303,  537,  539,  581,  584,  537, 

588,  540,  541,  545,  546,  597,  604,  608, 

611.  614;  ill.  354 ;  iv.  313 ;  T.  553,  595; 

▼i.  185,  198,  338,  854,  856,  486,  611; 

Til.  131, 189,  193,  380,  878;  TiU.  464. 
Itomeo,  an  Italian  poet,  i.  857. 
Somlbrd,  ir.  577;  vi.  190. 
JKomney  (Henry  Sidney,  earl  oO»  vlL  888 ; 

▼iii.  67.    Set  Henry  Sidney, 
Jtomsey,  y.  134. 
Jtoms^-numastery,  i.  110,115— >1 17, 199, 

384. 
Jhweh^  (p^),  almoner  of  Mary  Beatrice, 

▼i.  140,  598,  599. 
JBmUst,  surgeon  to  William  III.,  TiiL  119, 

130, 138. 
Booke  (sir  Geoiige),  Til.  378,  316;  Till. 

88, 195,  196,  491. 
Rookley,  vlii.  460. 
Rookwood,  of  £uston*haU,  in  Sullblk,  It. 

484,  485. 
Boos  (lord),  his  marriage  dissolved,  t. 

595. 
Jtoos  (sir  Thomas  dc).  iii.  176* 
Boothings,  the,  vi.  191. 
Roper  (Margaret),  ii.  658 ;  iU.  436,  459. 
JRoper  (Mr.),  v.  G06. 
Rosamond  (jliflbrd,  mistress  of  Ifenry  IT., 

1.  354,  361—363 ;  tier  death  and  burial, 

37C,  277  ;  alluded  to,  28C. 
fiosemary-lanc,  v.  879. 


Roses,  the  war  of  the,  ii.  300. 

Rosewcll,  a  dissenting  minister,  y.  858, 

864. 
Roslin,y.  41. 
Ross  (Little),  ii.  365. 
Ross  (William,  12th  lord),  vL  825 ;  vil. 

371,  379,  390,  398,  804. 
Rotheram  (Thomas  Scott),  archbishop  of 

York,  ii.  856,  391. 
Rothes  (John  Leslie,  duke  oO>  vi.  114-^ 

118. 
Rotier  (Norbert),  medallist,  vii.  480. 
Rotler    (Philip),  medallist,  y.  555;  vi. 

398 ;  Vil.  481. 
Rotterdam,  y.  389 ;  rL  414 «  Tfl.  80. 
Rouen,  i.  38,  83,  131,  133, 179,  185,  368* 

369,  393,  810,  811,  833;  ii.  93,  117, 

118,  121,  179,  833,  390,  808—810,816, 

831,  833,  335  ;  iv.  330,  583,  637,  629  ; 

v.  400,  449,  450 ;  vi.  346  ;  viU.  63. 
Rouet  (Katherine),  ii.  5. 
Ronnoeval-lKMpital,  ill.  538. 
Roundhead,  origin  of  the  term,  y.  386* 

387. 
Round-tower,  Windsor-castle,  vii.  345  ( 

viii.  53. 
Rous  (John),  historian,  ii.  186, 137. 
Rous  (sir  Henry),  ii.  899. 
Rowe  (Nicholas),  dramatist,  viiL  137. 
Rowlet  (sh*  Ralph),  iv.  75. 
Roxburgh-castle,  ii.  336. 
Roxburgh  (earl  <^,  vi.  1 40, 143. 
Roy  (John),  his  lines  on  cardinal  Wolsqr, 

iii.  321. 
**  Royal  Catharine**  launched,  v.  570. 
*■  Royal  CSiarles,"  ship,  v.  571. 
Royal  Excliange  founded,  iv.  810;  visited 

by  Anne  of  Denmark,  v.  115 ;  noticed* 

viii.  378. 
Royal  Sodety  founded,  v.  663. 
Roy  ere  (Mn.),  royal  nurse,  vi.  319. 
Royston,  v.  119,  185,  143,  176. 
Rudde  (Anthony),  bishop  of  St.  Davidls* 

iv.  666—668. 
Rudolph  II.,  emperor,  iv.  665. 
Roe-de-Barbette,  U.  88. 
Rne-de-St.  Jacques,  vi.  543. 
Rue-dc-Rlchelien,  ii.  137. 
Rne-de*Yaugirard,  vi.  595. 
Ruga,  confessor  of  Mary  Beatrice,  vL  418» 

453,  503,  540,  556,  563. 
Rumbold,  the  conspirator,  v.  664. 
Runnymede,John  signs  the  Magna>(%arta 

at,  i.  343,  844;   alluded  to,  vi.  305; 

viii.  201. 
Rupert  (prince),  v.  801«-305,  839,  434, 

514,  515,  537,  556;  vi.  27;  vii.  3,  78, 

80. 
Russell  (admiral  Edward),  vi.  333,  856, 

368;  vil.  238,  351—253,  257,  258,  361, 

364,  369,  3S3— 384,  291,  293,  300,  300, 

308,  353,  354,  356.  373,  374,  424,  435. 
Russell  (lady  Margaret),  vi.  195. 
Russell  (lady  Rachel),  vU.  121, 123, 1«8, 
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196,  951,  Si»,  t7»,  990,  916.  tt7»  t74, 

885,  S8«;  tUI.  49. 
SuMell  (lord  WiUiRm),  r.  648,  656,  668 ; 

▼1.  71,  180. 
BoMell  (Mn.),  maid  of  lioiioar,  It.  678, 

660. 
Biusell  (Riobard),  biihop  of  Portalegre, 

T.  488,  807,  809. 
SnweU  (sir  William),  ir.  497. 
Biiasla,  Tiii.  889. 

BuMian-companj  foanded,  ill.  869. 
Bustat  (Tobias),  ▼!.  198. 
BnthTea  (Alezandw),  3id  son  of  lat  ead 

of  Gk>wrie,  v.  66 — 71. 
ButhTen  (Beatrice),  t.  66—68, 71,  79, 76, 

77. 
Butland  (Edmiud  Plantagenet,  earl  oO. 

li.  980,  289,  899. 
BuUaiid  (Henry  ICanaeis,  9nd  aail),  ir. 

169. 
Bntland  (John  Maanen,  1st  duke),  vL 

167 

Bycofct,  iii.  191. 

Bye,  ill.  189 ;  iv.  891.  Fiahennen,  iii. 
917. 

Bye-house  plot,  t.  664,  665. 

Byegate,  ill.  159 ;  Ti.  891. 

Bymer  (Thomas),  historiographer,  TiL  407. 

Byswick,  treaty  of  peaoe  between  Wil- 
liam III.  and  Louis  XIV.,  ri.  879, 878 
— 879 ;  alluded  to,  405,  412,  584,  886, 
614,617;  vii.  429 «  viii.  18,  86,  69,69, 
78,  106,  109,  117,  199,  184,  481,  801. 

Sachems  visit  qneen  Anne,  tUL  888, 886. 
Sacheverel  (Dr.),  viiL  847—881,889,861, 

874. 
SaokvUle  (fpeneral),  yL  886. 
Sackville  (lady  Margaret),  It.  486. 
Sackvllle  (sir  Thomas),  Iv.  198,  198. 
8acril^(e  committed  by  Heniy  YUL,  iH 

532,588,548. 
Saddles,  side,  flnt  iiMd  in  England,!  897. 
Sadler  (sir  Balph),  ilL  148, 189  s  It.  176, 

448,  501. 
Saifron  Walden,  y.  606,  608. 
St.  Alban's  (Ourlei  Beaaderk,  lit  dvke), 

Ti.  878;  vii.  199. 
St.  Alban's  (Hcniy  Jennyn,  earl  dX  T, 

444,  447,  458,  458. 
St  Andrew*s-chueh«  Eastcheap,  tIL  fO. 
St.  Andrew^chapel,  Paris,  t1.  665. 
St.  Augiistine*»>anmiei7  at  CantertNiry, 

L997. 
St.  Augustine-palace,  CSantertwiy,  It.  898, 

894 ;  T.  919. 
St.  Bartholomew's  massaci«,iT.  875-«t77, 

880.  881. 
St.  Bartholomew's -prioiy  at  Lymiaster 

Ibunded,  i.  195. 
Bt.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  West  Smitb- 

^Id,  Ihieas  of  the  monks  with  arch- 

l>i«bop  Bonllhce»  1.  871 ;  noticed.  UL 
41390  889* 


86.  Clnir  (sir  AndnwX  T.  IM,  IM. 

St.  Clement's  •drareh,  Stnnd,  It.  80t; 
▼ill.  184. 

St. Qeoffe (chevaUer).  SmJtmmFirmtA 
Edward, 

St.  Creoige,  code  of,  TiL  808. 

St.  (}eorge  (madane),  t.  ail,  9M,  998, 
999,  951—988,  990. 

St  Jacqaee'-chnreh.  tI.  897.    Gate,  fl.  HM, 

fit.  Jansi^  his  hand  pniiiiwii  Vf  the 
empreas  Matada.  i.  174;  Ida  dntoe  at 
Compottella,  941. 

St.  James's,  Iii.  98, 488 ;  t.  184.  Clwabff, 
iii.  61.  Chisel,  UL  898  s  t.  987,  9tf ; 
Ti.  69,  68,  916,  949;  vii.  88,  88,  86, 901, 
967 ;  viii.  85, 119, 180.  Cbnpch.TL918: 
Kewchoreh,  tU.  894,  401.  Govt,  tL 
510  sTi  468, 667, 574.  Fielde,ilL465; 
Friaiy,  tIL  998.  Gardens.  viU.  899. 
GateR,  TiiL  469.  HflU  iiL  488.  JUne, 
lU.  486.    Manor,  iii  498. 

St  James'S-lhir.  t.  108 ;  tIL  881, 881. 

St  Jaaesi»-palace.  lU.  987,  S89,  964, 965, 
987,  860,  899,  400,  467.  460,  488.  485. 
486,  589,  550,  679—881 ;  tr.  17.  88,51, 
79,  586,  604;  T.  108,  14»~15l.  916. 
919.  999,  986,  950,  988,  988.  9M.  968, 
965,  967,  968,  885.  848,  888.  868,  878; 
874,  877.  888,  408,  488;  tL  8»  97.  €1, 
89,  89,  70,  79,  74—77.  90,  9U  94,  160, 
109,  106,  108,  111,  190.  198.  199,  147, 
189,  188,  166,  911,  919,  914,  915,  918, 
290,  926,  980,  950,  988,  988.  986,  984, 

987.  988,  448;  tU.  9.  8.  8,  87,  88,41— 
46,  49.  58,  57,  58,  77,  81.  89,  86,  88, 
188,  178, 185,  188,  199,  900,  918.  990, 
816,  898,  849,  881,  889,  408,  415:  TiB. 
31,  98,  46,  49,  60,51,  87.60.  80,  84,87, 
88,  109,  199.  195—197,  180—189,  148, 
157,  159,  175,  176,  180,  188,  188,  198, 
197,  198,  904,  907,  911,  380—989,  988. 
959,  291,994,  995,  8«4— 838,  889,  888, 
859,  871,  881,  888—400,  403,  408.  488, 
488—489,  459,  469.  488,  474,  496,  804, 
808.  Chapel-royal,  UL  6 1 ,  88 1 ;  ir.  178  ( 
T.  887,  687,  876;  vi.  157;  tIL  88T; 
TUi.  948,  944,  868,  899,  409,  488.  880. 

St  JameslB^part^  Ui.  497 ;  It.  194 ;  t.  38T, 

988,  699,  640;  tIL  88,  168,  169,  986, 
898,  848;  tUL  168,  981,  998,  997.  419. 

St  James'S-eqaaie,  UL  488;  tL  88,  IM; 

TUi.  979.  878. 
St  Jamea'b.atnet  UL  488:  TiS.  983. 
St  John  (Henxy,  1st  Tisoovnt), 

ofstate,  TiiL  409, 436.   Sm  IM 

BoUngbntt. 
St.  John  (OliTer,  8rd  Iwd),  of  filctsoa,  r. 

188. 
St  John  Baptist-coUige,  Bristol,  U.  650. 
St  John's,  aerkenweU,  L  498;  U.  408& 

UL  894,  406,  409,  418,  431;  tUL  870. 
St.  John'S-ooUege,  Oxibid,  UL  481. 
St.  John'S-wood,  It.  808. 
St.  JosephlKehoroh,  ft  838. 
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St.  JoUanl^efttliedna  at  ]|m»  1.  ssa, 

St.  Just,  HL  SM. 

AiiBtloir  (dr  IfiUfMB).  It.  SI»  M,  94«, 

St  Marj-^UIU  tU.  M. 
St  MMyVefaweh,  Angvni;  iL  9M. 
St  Ifaiy's,  CambrldfB,  iv.  tS4, 9t6. 
St  Hary't-ehiinh,  fioathanpton.  fooBded, 

L  2S6. 
St  XttTVliatt,  0»Tiiilqr.  U.  SSt. 

St.  xuT^iM^iiuii,  BoMMfii,  hl  »a$. 

StMM7*»4il«,ll.  t«4. 
St.  Karjr  Orerj'k,  Soathwaik,  Ul.  Ut. 
8t.  Ifaiy^  Oxftpd,  It.  SM. 
St  Mairi.  BtmttwuK  M.  14C. 
8t  ]Uf7%  Spital.  iT.  1«». 
8t.  MkliMU]0^2Hcn,  ClM4Mkl«,  It.  »01. 
«abit<»ge.pott,  i.  UU  tSl,  S80. 
fit  P»al1.Mtii«dnl  rtboUt,  rVL  He. 
fit  PMl'a-oraw,  IL  11«,  Sit,  Ml»  ir.  Ui, 
.      749. 

fit  Pol  (aomt  Jaaaa.  of),  II.  St4. 
St  Sinoa  (4iw  da),  ▼!.  S»t,  <«t,  «<i. 
fit  StaphanlMibba/  at  Caan,  fiwndod  by 

WUIiam  I.,  1.  S4;  hia  tonb,  101*-104. 
8t.  Staphan'b.ahiq^  Vorwleh,  Ir.  U7. 
8t  Btaphan'a,  Waatmteatar,  il.  S49,  4SS, 

4M,  «A7 ;  ttL  ftSa. 
St   Staphen's-cloiatar,   Wcatailaatar,  ii. 

•47. 
St  StaptaanVfataa,  Horwieh,  It.  4S1  {  t. 

<ia. 
St  Staphart  atraat,  Korwteli.  It.  4tt. 
St  Snlpiea  (mona.),  vi.  6(7. 
St.  Thibaat  awaa  tha  agva^  tI.  466, 4S7. 
St.  VaUerj,  Matilda  loTaatad  witli  tha 

regeney  of  Nomaadf,  at,  L  46;  tha 

body  of  tha  aalnt  axhuaad,  46. 
St  Victor,  vL  S6S,  348,  965.  S71,  979. 
Sftl-Addtai,  hla  crImiBal   nttarhiri  iff  to 

Ekanora,  i.  t49. 
Ssladln,  *«tlia  ptteaa  af 

804,  804. 
Salamonta  [FlnMSth],  U.  49f . 
Salasar  (Maria  da),  IL  477,  479. 
Saldan-^KNua,  t.  100. 
SalennaB  (John),  hlAop  of  llonrlah,  1. 

484. 
SaUbrd-hridga,  M.  404. 
Salic  law  in  France,  Tili.  879. 

Hcnrj  I.,  I.  1441  and  hf  laahaUa  of 
TtnuDoa,  8S9 1  alluded  to,  U.  898  s  t.  872, 
578 ;  Ti.  S58,  S55,  108,  4S9,  508  i  vii. 
188,  175,  177;  tHI.  189,  548.  Cloaa, 
Til.  898 ;  TfU.  140,  190.  Flain,  T.  154; 
tL  951.    See,  tU.  908. 

Saliahorx-houae  and  square,  Fkat-atreet, 
U.  478;  tU.  998. 

Saltobniy  (counteaa  ofX  Katharine  da 
Gnuuon,  I.  559—589,  579. 

Salbboiy  (Jaaae  OaaU,  8id  aari),  t.  859 ; 

TtH. 


I. 


SaUahmy  (Maifaiat  oantaai  of),  IL  509. 

Salisbury  (Margaret  PlantaffeMtoonnteaa 
of),  UI.  88,  89,  197, 199, 180,  801—808, 
8U,  819,  895,  897,  883,  887,  878. 

Salisbury  (Riohard  Nerill,  8th  eari),  IL 
194,  917,  934—980,  989,  940,  890. 

Saliabaiy  (Biohnrd  tfariU,  9th  aari),  H. 

194. 
SalisbuiT  Crfr  John  da  MJoataenta.  8tti 

earl),ii.  94,95. 
SaUsbnry  (WUlUm  da  Montacnta,  9nd 

earl),  1.  594. 
Salisbury  (WilUam  de  Montaonta,  Ud 

baron),  I.  559. 581, 589, 579. 
Salisbury-house,  Fleet-street,  an   eeda- 

aiaatical  palaoa,  II.  478. 
**  Salisbury"  man-of-war  i^rMinrft  tL  499 

— 194. 
SaUe,  tf.  688.    Charoh,  II.  700, 701. 
SaUe  (Antoine  de).  tt.  188. 
Salle  (cheraUar  da),  tI.  487. 
Saltera-coflTeehoike,  UI.  957. 
8altar's^iaU,TUI.978. 
Salvaterra,  r.  899. 
Sampaon,  priTata  agmt  of  Matfldn  «f 

Flandan,  1. 80, 89i  baoama  n  inonkaf 

Ottche,  89. 
SasapaoB  (Dr.),  U.  581,  885. 
Sampson  (Biohard),  bishop  of  Cbichaatar, 

tti.  99,  49. 
Sancho  (inftmt  don),arehbiahopof  Talado, 

L491. 
Sancho,  king  of  Naraira,  1.  899. 
Sancho  of  FSrorenDai  L  870,  881,  Z99, 

899. 
Sancho  the  Brare,  1.  488. 
Sanaho  the  Great.  I.  995. 
Sancho  the  Strong,  i.  995, 808,  818. 
Sancho  the  Wlaa,  klnf  of  Naram,  1. 991, 

S94 — 398,  818. 

Saneroft  ( Wttllam),  mt^hUbo^  ot  Gantar- 
bury,  Tl.  170—179,  318,  314,  319,  348, 
810,  811,  883 ;  Tit  58,  198, 195—197, 
141,  144,  181,  184,  198—900,  909.  910, 
891—894,  899,  880,  885,  410—419; 
TUi.  947. 

San^,  VMMh  ambaaMdor,  It.  848. 

Sanctuary  at  Westminster,  U.  841--444, 
858,  857 ;  Ti.  187  I  tUL  148, 147. 

Sancy,  oonftssor  to  Henrietta  Maria,  t. 
919,  915,  991.  998,  981,  984^  941. 

Sandal-aaatla,  tt.  988. 

Sande  (marqaei  de).  t.  508, 814. 

Sandlbrd-hUl,  U.  89. 

Sandford  (Mr.),  master  «f  tha  raralik  t. 

114. 
SandlAMd,  U.  988. 
Sandon  (Herts),  yU.  880. 
Sands  (eolooel),  cquany  of  the  prinaaan 

Anne,  ri.  988—985 ;  tIL  918. 
Sands  (Mrs.  Elizabeth),  iv.  89,  910. 
Sandwieh,  II.  808,  890,  898,  519  {  It.  898, 

396,  460,  607.    School,  ir.  899 . 
Sandwich  (Edward  MolagiM^  lit  8mD» 
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T.  44D,  460,  493,  496,  497,  499,  512— 

516,968.574;  yi.  15. 
Sandys  (Edwin),  ■rehbishop  of  York,  iii. 

437,  478,  565;  ir.  139,  180,  877. 
Stndys  (William,  8rd  lord),  of  the  Vine, 

iv.  757. 
Bangaelac  the  rale  of,  the  battle-field  of 

Haatings,  i.  68. 
Santo  Antonio  doe   Capoehos-etreet,  ▼. 

701. 
Sarsfield  (colonel),  vii.  S90,  807,  808,  818. 
Sarum,  iv.  6. 
Sanmur,  ii.  813. 
Saunders  (father),  Jamei  III.^  oonfeasor, 

yi.  479,  481. 
Savage,  attempts  the  Ufb  of  Elizabeth, 

iv.  502—507. 
Savage  (sir  John),  it  404,  406,  416. 
**  Save  the  queen,"  a  lyric,  viii.  419. 
Savemake-castle,  i.  845. 
Savemalce  Ibrest,  i.  846,  487. 
Savill  (sir  Henry),  iv.  5^6. 
Saville  (Anne),  aflerwazda  lady  Bericeley, 

ii.  684. 
fiaviUe  (Henry),  vL  94. 
Savoy  (earl),  nnole  of  Eleanor  of  Tto- 

venoe,  i.  859. 
Savoy  (Eugene,  duke  of)f  ▼!&•  468—464, 

490,491. 
Savoy,  iv.  301.    Chapel,  v.  688{  vii.  244. 
Savoy-hospital  lU.  656,  686. 
Savoy-palace  erected,  i.  865,  428 1  notioed, 

683. 
Sawstone-haU,  iii.  436,  427, 464. 
Saxton  (Mr.),  page  of  the  back-etain,  viiL 

166. 
Say  and  Sele  (William  Flenet,  1st  ▼!»• 

count),  V.  806. 
Sayers  (Kr.),  Tioe-ohamberlain,  viL  401 ; 

viii.  71,  98. 
Sayes-oourt,  T.  170,  171,  •99,  634  {  vlfL 

388. 
Scales  (Anthony,  lord).    See  ind  tori  qf 

JUVCIS. 

Scales  (lady),  IL  344. 

Scandenburg,  v.  8. 

Scaiborough-casae,  L  481 ;  UL  671 ;  t.  297, 

800,801,469. 
Scarborough  (Francei  Jones,  countess  of>, 

vii.  858. 
Scarborough  (sir  Charles),  vi.  142. 
Scarpe,  bank  of  the,  vi.  604, 606. 
Scarsdale  (lord),  vii.  171, 181, 184. 
''Scavenger's  daughter,'*  instrument  of 

torture,  iv.  846. 
Sceptrlng  acts  of  parliament,  iiL  475;  viii. 

187,  166. 
Schelling,  v.  672. 
Scheveling,  v.  391,  393.    Coast,  vii.  69, 

106.    Gate,  vii.  69.     Village,  vii.  69, 

104. 
Sehombeiig  (marshal  de),  vii.  162,  166, 

318.  385,  343. 

Cchonvelt,  vi.  37. 


SdUy,  T.  US, 

Scoon,  vi.  648. 

Scotch-college,  vL  S0<,  SOT,  6€6. 

Scotland,  fL  286 — ttS,  24<,  248. 260,  261, 
358,  364,  277,  S46,  «<8.  S8S,  448,  600, 
609,  656  ;  iii.  678,  SSO;  fr.  M,  60,  16C 
172,  188,  184,  306,  907 — ^209,  218,  239, 
281,  283,  245,  267,  972,  9Sft.  298,  S3«, 

824,  883,  846,  481,  ftSS.  Sftt,  604,  665. 
663,  668,  706,  768,  783 ;  T.  2,  4,  5,  6, 
9,  18—17,  30—22,  94,  «4.  S6,  89,  41, 
48—46,  47—49,  61,  «S,  C8,  71,  76,  77, 
79,  82,  88,  86,  86,  89,  91,  94,  106.  168, 
109,  144,  168,  172,  178,  182,  S64,  266, 
270,  276,  282—204,  986,  997. 899,  461, 
497;  vi.  87,  89,  90,  92,  96,  98—162, 
105,  107,  110—116, 199,194— 126. 188, 
181,  184—186,  144,  146.  148,  174, 178, 
204,  206,  260,  286,  987,  818,  818,  819, 

825,  862,  858,  867,  888,  898,  488 — 186. 
452,  466,  457,  468,  462 — 484.  469,  472, 
481,  482,  489 — 191,  498,  497,  619.  639, 
680,  666,  667.  674,  698,  897—629.  681, 
686—689,  641, 648 — 646.  847,  649,661, 
656 ;  vii.  89,  77,  02,  90,  189,  189,  212, 
218,  260.  271—278,  998,  801,  882,  884, 
819;  vliL  77,  121,  182.  188,  160,  161, 
187,  188,  266,  267,  288,270,271.  277— 
280,  804,  805,  894,  896,  430,  488,  466, 
471,  478,  479. 

Scotland-yard,  viL  888. 

Scott  (colonel),  of  Brotbentown,  vIB.  588, 
684. 

Scrope  (Heuy  le,  7th  lord),  of  Hdta, 
iii.  181—188. 

Scrope  (Henry  le,  9th  locd).  It.  944, 272, 
274,  275. 

Scrope  (lady),  iL  841,  842. 

Scrope  (Bichard),  arehhishop  of  York, 
IL  86, 120. 

Scrope  (Thonai  le,  10th  lord),  iv.  870. 

Scndamore  (lady),  Iv.  678. 

Sendamore,  nndereeeretaiy  of  states  iw. 
606. 

Scull  (Hairy),  hia  dream,  vliL  47. 

Seafield  (earl  of),  vL  488,  484. 

Seal  of  the  emprcM  liatilda,  L  217. 

Seal  of  waUam  and  Maiy,  vii.  448. 

Seamcn'i  tickets,  viiL  509. 

Seaton  (Archibald),  laird  of  ToMh,  vL 
498. 

Seatons,  two  youths  murdered,  i.  653. 

Sebastian,  musldan,  iv.  179. 

Seeker  (Thomas),  archbislMp  of  Cantcr- 
buiy,  ViiL  247. 

Sedgmoor,  v.  665  ;  vi- 178. 

Sediey  ((Catharine),  maid  of  honour,  after- 
wards countess  of  Borehester,  vL  110, 
162,  167,  162—164,  186—188,  1964 
vii.  114,  398,  899;  vUL  10,  81. 

Sediey  (sir  Charles),  vi.  163;  viL  397. 
898. 

Scgrave  (John  de,  2nd  lord),  I.  460. 

Segrave,  constable  of  the  Tower,  L  494. 
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SdgBeUi,  French  miiiltler  of  eommeree, 

vi.  918,  838. 
Seine,  the,  ii.  120. 139;  r.  348,  807,  453  ; 

Tt.  395,  838,  404,  485,  488.  516,  «69. 
Seizin,  the  ftndal  term  of  tafdng  posset- 
don,  i.  80,  48. 
Sejonr  d'Orleans-hotel,  iL  811. 
Selboorne  (lady  Betty),  Til.  60. 
Selhy,  i.  64 ;  v.  800. 
^Semper    eadem,"    Elizabeth's    motto, 

adopted  by  Anne,  vlii.  498. 
Sample  (lord),  of  Deltries,  It.  709,  710. 
Scmpringliam  oonTent,  1.  484. 
Senefib,  Tii.  37,  38. 
Senlia,  U.  140, 141. 
Sens,  ii.  138. 139. 

Sentiman  (Mr.),  apothecary.  Til.  416. 
Seraphin  (fkther),  a  Capoohin  firiar,  Ti. 

161. 
Scrigo  (Dr.),  physidan.  U.  841,  844. 
Scrle,  bbhop  of  8oez,  his  reforming  shears, 

i.  146, 147. 
Scnea  (slcor  da  la),  historiographer,  r. 

367. 
ScrpentiBe,  the,  TiiL  481* 
Seren-oaks,  ii.  198. 
ScTem,  the.  U.  801,  808. 
Sewer,  olllee   ia  the  royal  houehold, 

i.  370. 
iBeymoar  ancestry,  ill.  8,  7. 
JSeymonr    (admiral    lord    Thomas),    of 

Sudely,  iil.  36,  40,  66,  199,  311,  337, 

338;  marries  Katharine  Pair,  358— 

991,  896,  899,  400;  iT.  30,  SI,  84—47, 

90. 
Seymour  (Andrew),  iii.  11. 
Seymour  (Dorothy),  ili.  8. 
Seymonr  (Elizabeth),  Hi.  8. 
IScfymoor    (Joanna),    wife    of   Andrew 

Haddleston,  Itt.  11. 
Seymour  (lady  Jane),  danghter  of  1st 

dnke  of  Somerset,  ilL  369;  It.  308, 

304. 
Seyinoiir  (lord  Henry),  It.  450. 
Seymour  (Maiy),  danghter  of  Katharine 

Parr,  iii.  378,  391—396.  448. 
Seymonr  (sir  Edward),  TiiL  184, 178. 
Sqrmoor  (sir  John),  U.  508 ;  ilL  3—4,  7, 

10. 
Seymoorwplaee,  Iii.  370, 374, 400 1  It.  34. 
Shadwell  (Dr.),  tIU.  534. 
Shadwell   (Thomas),  poet-Ianreatab  Tii- 

404—406. 
Shaftesboiy  (Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  1st 

earl),  t.  630,  636,  637,  688,  643,  645. 

646,  648,  650,  653,  666}  tL  50,51,  85, 

109, 138. 
Shakerley  (Mr.),  Hi.  884. 
Shannon,  the,  tIL  398,  395, 396,  805. 
Shannon  (Elizabeth,  Tisoonntess),  t.  606. 
Sharp  (Dr.  Lionel),  military  chajdain,  It. 

588. 
Sharp  (John),  archbishop  of  York,  Till. 

X50,  488,  485. 


Sharp  (Kirkpatrtck),  tI.  895. 

Sharp  (sir  William),  secretary  to  James  II., 

Ti.  150. 
Bharpe  (sir  Cuthbert),  iv.  396,  398. 
Shaston,    or    Sliaxton   (Dr.    Kicholas), 

ii.  650. 
Shaw  (Dr.),  diaplain  to  Edward   IV., 

ii.  861. 
Sheathys,  It.  314. 
Sheemess,T.  660;  tI.  381,  393;  tU.  47, 

358,  388. 
Sheffleld-castle,  ii.  405;  It.  408,  508. 
Sheffield  (lady),  3nd  wife  to  Robert,  earl 

of  liCloester,  It.  889,  430,  690,  691. 
Sheldon  (Gilbert),  bishop  of  London,  t. 

516,  517;  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

584 ;  tU.  4,  46. 
Shelton  (Mr.),  queen  Elizabeth's  guardian. 

It.  8—10, 
Shelton  (sir  John),  iii.  481. 
Sheming  (Thomas),  gOTcmor  of  Framllng- 

ham  castle.  Hi.  488. 
Shene-chapel,  IL  133 ;  monastcty,  ii.  506 1 

ili.  556. 
Shene-palaee,  i.  608,  606,  611,  613;  11.30, 

187,  333,  883,  895,  480,  489,  443,  463, 

486,491;  iii.  585;  It.  131. 
Shepherd    (sir    Fleetwood),    ranger   of 

Windsor-park,  Till.  53. 
Shepherd  (Thomas),  steward  of  sir  Thomaa 

Strickland,  t.  603—604 ;  tI.  801. 
Slierbome-eaBtle,  park,  and  parsonage.  It. 

706. 
Sheridan   (Dr.),  his  oration  on  queen 

Anne,  Till.  540. 
Sheriir-Huttoa,  IL  861,  866,  407,  439;  It. 

773. 
Sheriir-Muhr,  t1.  688;  tU.  819;  Till.  584. 
Sheriflii,  custom  of  pricking  for,  Tili.  358. 
Sherlock  (Dr.  WllHam),  dean  of  St.  rani's, 

tL  883  ;  Til.  867 ;  tUL  381. 
Sherwood  (Dr.),  of  Bath,  tH.  877. 
Sherwood  (Thomas),  his  orael  treatment. 

It.  478. 
Shetland-Islands,  t.  9, 4, 14—16,  88. 
Shire-manor,  ill.  181. 
Shirley  (sir  Anthony),  It.  665. 
Shoe-lane,  Till.  870. 
Shoes,  the  pointed,  iBTcntcd  by  Folqnelo 

Bechin,  1. 185,  598. 
ShooierVhIU,  H.  884, 507, 508;  Iii.  47, 48. 
Shore   (Jane),   Edward   IV.'s   mistress, 

Ii.  858,  861. 
Sboreditch,  II.  490. 
Shome-ehureh,  Kent,  Till.  85. 
ShotOTcr-hlU,  It.  355. 
ShoTd  (Sir  Cloudesley),  Til.  389,  363, 

376; 
Shrewsbury,    Ii.    74,    358,    416;    MS., 

iL30S. 
Shrewsbury  (Charles  Talbot,  duke  of), 

tL  388;  Tii.  145,  359,  365,  383—384, 

414 — 416.  434;  viil.  14,  15,  54,56,  881, 

897-403,  485,  487,  530,  536,  587. 
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Shrewsbury  (cwmtwn  of)t  i*^  of  George, 

fith  earl.  It.  ft82— »34, 
Shrewsbury  (Frauds  Talbot,  6th  oarl), 

iii.  4ft5,  4€i  i  ir.  140. 
Shrewibiiy  (Oooife  Talbot,  ith  eari), 

U.  416. 
3bfewsbiury  (Geoive  Talbot,  «th  Mrt), 

iv.  300,  S75,  881,  889,  408,  480. 
Shrewsbnxy  (Gilbert  Talbot,  7th  earl), 

ir.  889,  408,  416. 
Shrewsbury  ((iraoe,  oountess  of)*  iU.  455. 
Shrewsbury    (John    Talbot,    let    earl), 

ii.  904^806,  869. 
Shrewsbury    (John    Talbot,  9nd  earl), 

U.  988,  863. 
SlcUy,  iU.  474. 
Sidney  (Algernon),  r.  679,  696,  648,  644, 

666:  Ti94,  96, 109,  119. 
Sidney  (Henry),  y.  650;  yI.  170;  tU.  68, 

64,  69—73,  99,  131,  146,  889  {  tUL  149. 

£Bes  earl  qfRomm^. 
Sidney  (sir  Henry),  It.  346,  886. 
Sidney  (sir  PhiUp),  It.  890,  414, 416, 444, 

446,  497,  498.  614. 
Sidney  (sir  Bobcrt),  iv.  661—468,  674, 

678,  788—740.  768,  764. 
Sigismnnd,  emperor  of  Germany,  i.  691. 
Sigismnnd,  king  of  Poland,  ir.  686. 
Silvas  (Diego),  Jew  oontraotor,  ▼.  601, 

686. 
Simiers   (nuniB.),  onToy  from   duke   of 

AaIou,  It.  U7,  488,  441,  444,  638. 
Simnel  (Lambert),  ii.  867,  439,  430. 
Simon  de  Glooeester,  goldsmith,  1.  890. 
Simon  de  Kontfbrt,  earl  of  Leioester, 

i.  866,  879,  891,  899,  398*--404,  483  { 

Iv.  433. 
Simon  de  Montlbrt,  ion  of  tha  UnNfoing, 

I.  408. 
Simon  de  Wills,  890. 
Simonette,  Anne  fiolqnils  SVenoh  gorer- 

ness,  ti.  667. 
Simpson  (Amis),  aoousad  of  witeheraft, 

V.  to     49. 
Sion-hOUSe,  Hi.  149,  148.  149,  160,  168, 

356,  379,  391,  833.  876,  877,  479,  666, 

686;  ▼.  874  t  vii.   178,  849,  861,  869, 

856,  857,  859,  861-.«6S,  874,  876,  401. 
fiUtiagboome,  IU.  43,  671 1  iv.  469 »  tI 

384. 
SiXtns  y.,  pope,  It.  661,  668,  669,  604. 
8lsergh«castl^  in  Westmoreland,  i.  48, 

889;  Ui.  180,  186—188,  909;  T.  996, 

603;    Ti.    384,    801,    845,    648,    648. 

D'Eynoourt-tower,  iii.  187, 188. 
Skelton,  ambassador  to  Franoe,  t1.  396. 
Skelton  (BeTil),  euToy  to  the  Hague,  tU. 

95,  100—108,  146,  157. 
Skelton   (John).  poet-lavreata»  I.  446 » 

ii.  854,  505,  506  ;  iii.  100. 
Skelton  (sir  John),  ii.  678. 
Skelton  (Mrs.),  wife  of  sir  John,  Ii.  678. 
Skinkell  (Katrine),  t.  86, 88. 
Skinner  (John),  iU.  168. 


SUTington*^  lr«M  ter  tortare.  It.  84«. 
Slawata  (W.),  a  Bohemisia  haiVB«  It. 

709. 
Sleaford,  Iii.  884. 
Slingsby  (sir  Heniy),  t.  868. 
Sloans  (Dr.  Hsns),  TliL  684. 
Slays,  iL  846;  It.  668,  807. 
Smallbridge^owe,  It.  f  06. 
Small-pox  first  brooglit  Into 

1.  468 1  physifllaB  Qaddeaden^ 

it,  463. 
Smwton  (Hark).  IL  8«6«  ••••  €78. 677, 

678.  681,  688. 
Smeton,  ii.  664. 
Smith  (Dr.),  an  Irish   dunjunu,  iA 

430. 
Smith  (Jamas),  ooUectar  of  hJMakal  jm- 

traits,  tL  836. 
Smith  (John),  speaker,  tIIL  SM. 
Smith  (Mr.),  page  of  the  hacir  siniia,  fflL 

166. 
Smith  (sbr  Clement),  ilL  8. 
Smith  (sir  Thomas),  seorelarT  to  Si- 
ward  YI.,  iii.  383,  435. 
Smith  (sir  Thomaa).  It.  ttS.  989,  941. 

348,  811,  846,  858— WT*  SSI.  884-' 

886. 

Smith,  Tiee-eiiimbeilaia  of  Xaxy  IL,il. 

415. 
Smithfield,  ii.  884,  689 ;  ilL  81.  989.  8<f. 

876,  646,  570  i  It.  77,  119,  889,  US. 

460  \  Tl.  633.    Ban,  It.  460. 
Smithfield,   St   Bartholgnewli   chmvh, 

iii.  339,  989. 
Smytheson  (mistress),  qneen  THrsbrthl 

launderer,  iv.  316. 
Snape-haU,  iii.  189. 
Snowdon,  U.  148,  988. 
Snowdon  baroaa  in  LosidaB,  I.  418i  s8 

war  with  Edward  I.,  486. 
SnnflStfa.  their  early  vse.  iS.  806. 
Sofaleska  (Glemwtino).  wtfi  of  tte  Che- 

Talier  St.  (3eorge,  tI.  656. 
Sobieska  (John),  kingof  r^taad,  Ti.  •6«. 
Soho^qoara,  tUL  81. 
Solebay,  tI  16;  tU.  4, 15,  li3«  f08. 
Sofatts  (ooattt),  the  Dnfteh  eoanwsdsr.TL 

387. 
Solway-IHth,  It.  973.    Gnlf,  fi.  365. 
8om«»  (sir  John),  lord-keeper,  TiL  4tg; 

Till.  114,  388,  941,  143,  971.  899,  884. 

861. 
Somerset  (diaries  Seymoor,  tth  dakc), 

snmamed  the  FrosHl.  tI.  177, 198  i  viL 

849  ;  TlU.  19. 191.  196,  999,  840,  414— 

486,  440,  486,  487. 
Somerset  (Edmund  de  Beanlbrt,tBddake), 

ii.  188, 198, 300P-908,  908—319,  318— 

318,  386. 
Somerset  (Gdmand  Btaaibrt  4tli  dakeX 

iii.  184. 
Scmierset  (Edmund  SQrmoor,  1st  dnke), 

Iii.  4,  11,  19,  37.  38,  ISO,  184. 166,  916. 

353,   365—373,   379,   SSS^ISS,  844» 
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8$0,  394,  ase,  8»T.  41T,  4SS  {  iT.   19, 

S6— 47.  56,  07. 
SoDMnei  (Blix«b«tb  Perey,  duchcn  of)» 

^.  849,  899  {  tUI.   19,  847,  848,  868, 

S69,  370,  407,409,498,  486,  487,  440— 

449,  484 — 186,  808.  835. 
Somenet  (Henry  de  Beanfort,  8nl  dnke), 

11.  331,  338,  988,  389,  349,  350,  366, 

387,  368,  800 — 808,  830. 
Smnenet  (John  de  Beufort,  Ist  ewl), 

ii.  70. 
Somenet  (dr  (^imrlei),  II.  481. 
fiomcnet  (sir  Robert  <}vr,  eul  of).    See 

Mbr  MobttFi  natf 

Somenet  (tir  ThomM),  nuMter  of  the 
hone,  ▼.183. 

fiomene(.hooM,UI.  668->867;  It.  61, 109, 
119,  191,  148,  359,  598;  ▼.  108.  188, 
150,  160,  161,  178,  174,  176,  181,  188, 
314,  337«*339,  380,  388,  386,  389,  354, 
355,  368,  377.  380,  485,  488,  444 — 454, 
455,  458.  589,  591,  604,  688,  684,  687, 
688,643,881.  686,  888,  691,  695;  ▼!. 
185;  Ttt.  344;  vUl.  51,  113,  841. 
Chapel,  ▼.  340,  446,  687,  689,  644. 
Gardens,  ▼.  161. 

floneneUhire,  U.  639;  ▼lit.  189. 

Sotnenham,  ii.  546. 

SomerYlUe,  an  insane  Catholie,  Ir.  478. 

fiongs  of  the  Qaens  of  Aqjot>t  i*  23. 

Bopw^-lane,  Iv.  148. 

Sopewcll-nunnerjr,  II.  688. 

Sophia,  daughter  of  James  I.,  ▼.  135, 183. 

Sophia  Dorothea,  of  Zell,  eonsort  of 
Qeorfe  I.,  vU.  61,  818,  viii.  111. 

Sophia,  eleetress  of  Hanover,  vi.  330,  333, 
871,  441;  Ttt.  19,  78—80;  TJii.  101, 
107,  109, 131, 159.  349, 350,  419,  481-. 
488,  505,  506,  513. 

Sophia  of  Meeklenbory,  queen  of  Den- 
mark, T.  8,  16,  81.  83,  84. 

SoreUe  (Agnes).  U.  165, 167, 176. 

Sorrel,  sir  John  Fenwkk's  pony,  tUI, 
118—130,  188. 

Sotheron  (Bobert),  It.  564,  568. 

SotUltie,  a  banquet  ornament,  ii.  70. 

Sonhlsse,  hotel  de.  v.  308. 465, 466,  473— 
474;  ▼!.  38,  171,  319,  400,  450,  456, 
•09,  510,  513,  518,  ."(SO,  535,  536,  583, 
540.  613,  683,  640,  648,  647,  649,  651, 
860,  669,  671,  673 ;  viii.  433,  487. 

Sound,  the,  v.  30,  33. 

Sousa  (don  Henrlques  de).  v.  691. 

South  (Dr ),  his  Latin  ode  on  the  nuptials 
of  James  II.  and  Mary  Beatrioe,  vl.  58. 

Southampton,  11.  70,  118—130, 181,  183, 
185,  315,  800,  688  :  ill.  515—517,  519  ; 
iv.  380.  757  ;  V.  860,  530,  663;  vl.  185. 
Haly-rood*€horch,  lil.  517. 

Southampton  (Henry  Wriothesley,  8rd 
earl),  iv.  680,  715,  744.  746,  749  ;  V. 
101.  103. 

Southampton  (Thomas  Wriothesley,  1st 
earl),  Ui.  60,  135,  188, 188, 187, 143— 


146, 153—189, 168,  90t,  988,  388,  387 
—348.  346,  347.  869—871 ;  IV.  11. 

Southampton  (Thomas  Wriothesley,  4th 
earl),  v.  575. 

Southampton  (William  Fltswllllam,  lai 
earl).  111.  89,  45, 158,  158, 

Soothover-ehnrch,  i.  98. 

Sooth-Sea  Aind,  viii.  509. 

Sonthwark,  U.  9,  184,  198,884,  466;liL 
159,  354,  481,  488,  537,  559;  iv.  79, 
167,  399.  Bearipmlen,  v.  116.  Fair, 
vii.  404,  405.  Park  iii.  537.  Paris- 
garden,  ii.  465;  Iv.  168.  St  Mary 
Oveiy^,  iii.  559. 

Southwell  (clerk  to  the  House  of  Lords), 
viii.  585. 

Southwell  (sir  Blehard),  Ii.  661. 

Southwell  (sir  Bobert),  ill.  488,  487. 

Southwell  (sir  Bobert),  vii.  806,  807. 

Southwiek,  IL  183. 

Southwold,  V.  570.    Bay,  v.  633. 

Sovereigns  dining  in  pubUe,  L  487;  ▼• 
860,  440,  586;  TL89;  VIL  88;  vlii.353. 

Sowerby,  vii.  48. 

Spa,  iv.  813 ;  v.  431. 

Spada,  the  pope's  nundo,  ▼.  308. 

Spain,  11.  459,  479,  484,  485,  491,  493, 
511,  518,  535,  538,  583,  585,  558;  ▼. 
691,  696. 

*•  Spanish  Vriar,"  by  Diyden,  vU.  331—* 

338. 
Speeches,  royal,  the  writers  of  them,  vUL 

345. 
Spelman  (lady  Bllsabeth),  It.  747. 
Spenser  (Edmund),  poet,  Iv.  493—494. 
Spencer  (lady  Anne),  eari  of  Sonderiaadli 

daughter,  vi.  189. 
Spencer  (sir  John),  It.  888, 884. 
Spencer  (sbr  Bobert),  t.  97, 874,  878. 
Spey-street,  v.  69. 
Spires,  It.  801. 
'Spltal  seimou.  It.  165. 
Spithead,  Iii.  17;  tU.  867;  vlU.  191. 
Spottiswood  (John),  arohbishop  of  Ola^ 

gow  and  St  Andrvw'k,  v.  84. 
Sprat  (Thomas),  bishop  of  Boehester,  vii. 

309. 
Spring  (sir  William  le).  It.  480. 
Sprotborough,  its  hoepltahle  lord,  L  1 56. 
Spurs,  the  battle  of  the,  Ii.  508. 
Squadrone  volante.  viii.  514,  815. 
Squires,  a  erasy  seriToner  of  Oreenwieb, 

iv.  689.  690. 
8S.,  collar  of,  H.  63,  883,  888. 
SUfford  (Hugh  de,  3nd  earl),  i.  600. 
Stafford  (John),  nuhbishop  of  Canterbury, 

ii.  180,  198,  199. 
SUflbrd  (lady),iv.  381—388. 
Stafltard  (miss),  vi.  596. 
Stailbrd  (Balph  de,  Irt  eari),  I.  573,  899, 

600. 
Stafford  (sir  Edward),  Iv.  458,  483. 
SUfford,  brother  of  sir  Edward,  It.  883, 

888,  858. 
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SUiRird  (dr  Hiimphre7),  ii.  198. 

Staflbrd  (lir  WOIUun).  U.  649. 

fitefibrd  (William  Howard,  visoonnt),  r. 

6&3— 665,  665 ;  vii.  80. 
Staffonlshire,  U.  298. 
Stage-plaf  en,  their  oofltome  awimed  by 

royalty,  iii.  SI 9. 
Staines,  ii.  144 ;  vi.  198 ;  Tiii.  08. 
Stair  (John  Dalrymple,  2nd  earl),Ti.  638, 

627,  639,  680,  684,  685,  648,  650,  655. 
Stair  (John  Dalrymple,  2nd  TiBOoant), 

vii.  851. 
Stamford-bridge,  r.  299. 
SUndard.  the  batUe  of  the,  1.  208. 
Standiah  (Charles  Strickland),  ii.  118. 
Standish  (Christopher},  ii.  84. 
Btandon  (dr  Anthony),  v.  105. 
Standon  (William),  clerk  of  the  etable, 

ill.  516. 
Stanford-bridge,  defeat   of  Toatig  and 

Harfager  at,  i.  49,  50. 
JStanhope  (Anne),  dnchese  of  Somerset, 

ill.  4,  259,  260,  267,  368,  272,  286,  860, 

422,  441,  442. 
Stanhope  (Dr.  Ckoige),  dean  of  Canter^ 

bury,  Tiii.  246. 
Stanhope  (general),  riil.  517, 518. 
Stanhope  (lady  Katharine),  r.  358;  vii. 

18.  19. 
Stanhope  (BiOehael),  groom  to  qneen  Eli- 
zabeth, iv.  685. 
Etanhope  (dr  John),  gentleman  of  the 

privy  chamber,  Iv.  609,  615,  770. 
Stanley  (Dr.),  almoner  of  the  princeai  of 

Orange,  vii.  128, 125—127,  141, 198. 
Stanley  (dr  William),  iL  804,  404,  405, 

418,  436,  487. 
Stanley  (Thomaa,  2nd  baron),  IL  853, 400 

—407,  412,  416—418. 
Stanteafield,  U.  88. 
S^nton    Hareourt,  in    Oxfordshire,  Ita 

manor  granted  to   Beading-abbey,  I. 

188. 
Stanwell,  v.  182. 
Stapleton  (Walter),  bishop  of  Exeter, 

i.  498,  500,  514. 
Star-diamber,  ii.  859,  860,  688,  674;  UL 

149,  399,  445,  454,  509,  545;  iv,  186, 

304,  897,  420,  486,  511,  551,  688,  680, 

788;  V.  244,565.  688. 
Starkey  (Thomas),  a  divine,  ill.  887. 
iStatue  of  queen  Anne  in  St  Paul's  ehurch- 

yard,  viU.  818,  819,  498. 
Staunton  (Wm.),  esq.,  of  Longbridge- 

house,  ii.  233. 
iSteele  (sir  Richard),  essayist,  viii.  137. 
Steel-yard,  ii.  643. 
Steinkirk,  vii.  898. 

Stephen,  king  of  England,  son  of  Adela, 
,    countess  of  Blois,  i.  97,  301 ;  takes  the 

title  of  earl  of  Mortagne,   148,  301; 

taken  prisoner  at  Tincliebray,148,301 : 

marries  Matilda  of  Boulogne,  200.  301 ; 

his  aflkbility,  301, 313 ;  takes  the  tiUe  of 


count  of  Boulogne,  A.;  his  Londim 
sidence  at  the  Tower-Boyai,  A ;  faia 
homage  and  intimacy  with  the  tiujai^ 
Katilda,  175.  801,  203.  315,  383  s 
knightly  prowess,  176;  attends  cfas 
Ameral  of  Heniy  I.,  186 ;  cnDwncd  tim^ 
of  England,  191,  304  ;  hia  civil  traOa^ 
205;  illness,  306;  diqwites  tlic  crovm 
with  the  empress  ICatilda,  193 — 194, 
197,  308;  defeated  at  linoofai, 
confined  in  Bri»tol-castle,  310,  311 ; 
action  of  popular  feeling  in  hi* 
316—338;  liberated,  338;  renewal 
hoetllitiea,  834;  bcdegcs  the 
in  Oxford-castle,  335;  peace 
blished,  337;  treaty  between  hiai  and 
Henry  II.  at  WaUingfuVd,  380 — 3»; 
his  death  and  burial,  384;  childicB. 
803,  304,  307, 309,  380—384. 

Stephen,  count  of  Boulogne,  L  301.    Sm 
Stephen,  king  <tf  Engkmd. 

Stephen,  count  of  Mortagne,  L  148,  901. 
SeB  Stqfhen,  kbtg  (^  Enfiami. 

Stephen  de  Blois.  L  97,  300.    Set 
kimg  4tf  EnglmuL 

Stephen  de  Munchenis.  1.  804. 

Stephen  de  Tumham,  knight,  L  298, 
803,  307. 

Stephen,  earl  of  Blois,  manics  Adds,  i. 
97. 

Stephen's  (St),  Westminster,  1.  587,  59C. 

Stephenson,  a  Norfolk  poet,  ii.  634. 

Stepleton  (Thomas),  prebend  of  Oncfaea- 
ter,  iv.  153. 

Stepney  (Mr.),  envoy  to  the  oontt  of 
Brandcnbuigh,  vi.  441. 

Stepney  (Mr.),  undar^aeeRtaiy  of  atate. 
viii.  103. 

Sterne  (John),  suoceadvdy  bisliop  of 
Dramore  and  Clogber,  viii.  497. 

Stetkyn,  ill.  88. 

Steven  (rev.  Dr.),  of  E^nbnrgh,  v.  89, 80. 

Steward  (Dr.),  James  IL*a  tutor,  vii.  ISC^ 

Stigand,  archbishop  of  C^anteibuiy.  L  &4. 

Stillingfleet  (Edward),  bishop  of  W< 
ter,  vii.  360—363,  483. 

Staiington  (Robert),  bishop  of  Bath 
Wells,  ii.  899,411,413. 

Stirling,  i.  484 ;  v.  9;  vi.  138, 681 ;  vifi. 
366.  Castle,  1.  460;  V.  6—9,  11,  8S» 
57,  50 — 63,  80,  83—86.  Cathedral,  v. 
6,  7.    Mercat-croas,  v.  56. 

Stirlingshire,  vi.  498. 

Stirling  (James),  laird  of  Keir,  vL  498. 

Stirum  (madame),  vU.  339. 

Stockholm,  v.  81,  83. 

Stoke,  ii.  480,  433;  Iv.  757. 

Stokes  (Adrian),  mairies  l<'rance»,doeiiesi 
of  Suffolk,  iv.  181. 

Stokesley  (John),  bishop  of  London,  IL 
660 ;  iv.  4. 

Stoskiugg,  silk  ones  first  worn  by 
bcth,  iv.  185. 

Stone,  ii.  681. 
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fHoner  (lir  Williftm),  U.  S87,  839. 
Stoney-SUratford,  U.  826. 
Stonor,  iv.  Z9i, 
•Storej  (Dr.).  It.  106.  834.  335. 
Storm  of  1708,  viii.  188,  189. 
Story  ()Ir.),  examined  by  James  II.,  t1. 

183,  181. 
Stothard  (Thomas),  artist,  i.  SS6,  838, 

865. 
Stonrton  (WilUam,  6th  lord),  iii.  20. 
Stoat  (Sarah),  a  qoakercss,  murdered,  viii. 

341. 
Stowe-park,  i.  492. 
Strafford  (Thomas  Wentirorth,  Ist  earl), 

T.  270—275. 
Strafford  (Thomas  Wentworth,  8rd  earl), 

Till.  480,  481,  616. 
Stralsond,  vl.  628. 
Strand,  the,  i.  257 ;  iii.  487  ;  tr.  670,  693, 

619,  744;  ▼.  229,  25L;  viii.   184.     St. 

Clement's  church,  iv.  698 ;   viii.  184. 

Olobe-tavem,  vii.  304.     Northomber- 

land-house,  iiL  638.    Worcester-house, 

V.  440. 
Strange  (Cleorge  Stanley,  9th  lord),ii.  406, 

416. 
Strange  (lady),  iv.  228.  221,  248. 
Strange  (»lr  Robert),  vii.  189. 
*  Stranger's   {ksgeant,**  at  Norwich,  ir. 

481. 
Stratlbrd  (John),  bishop  of  Winchester, 

i.  618. 
Stratfbrd-cross.  i.  446. 
Stratfiord-le-Bow.  the  first  bridge  built 

there,  i.  135. 
8tratford-on-Avon.  iv.  677 ;  v.  804. 
Strawberry-hiU.  ii.  122.  516;  iii.  209.210, 

S28,  259,  260,  299,  891,  634,537,  577  ; 

iv.  786;   V.  285,   490,   628;  vi.  207; 

▼iii.  286. 
Stricklands  of  Sixefgh-castle,  i.  48,  389 ; 

iii.  176,  181 :  V.  2»5.  602  ;  vl.  845. 
Strickland    (captain  WUliam).  iv.  826, 

827. 
Strickland  (EusUthius),  esq.,  of  York, 

V.  188. 
Strickland  (sir  George),  bart,  iL  614;  v. 

188.  295. 
Strickland  (sir  Bobert),  v.  296 ;  vi.  167, 

602,  595. 
Strickland  (sir  Boger),  vice-admiral,  vi. 

239.  277. 
Strickland  (sir  Thomas),  i.  48,  839;  ii. 

117;  iii,  176. 
Strickland  (sir  Thomas),  keeper  of  the 

privy-purse  to  Catliarine  of  Draganza, 

V.  602,  603  ;  vl.  301,  845,  440. 
Strickland  (lady),  wife  of  sir  Tliomas,  vi. 

219,  284.  203,  265.  270,  295,  301.  346. 

610,  533,  542,  548.  571.  578.  608. 
Strickland  (sir  Walter).  U.  118;  iU.  184, 

186. 
StHekland  (lady),  widow  of  sir  Walter, 

ilL  186, 188. 


Strickland  (Walter),  i.  889. 

Strickland  (Walter),  ambassador  to  the 

SUtes,  V.  289.  294.  296. 
Strickland  (Walter),  esq.,  of  Siseigh.  vL 

845.  542. 
Strickland  (William),  of  Boynton-on-the- 

Wold,  U.  514. 
Striokland  (sir  William),  of  Doynton-hall, 

V.  294 — 297. 
Stuart  (crownel.  or  colonel),  v.  16, 17. 
Stuart  (Frances),  afterwards  duchess  of 

Bichmond,  v.  527,  654,  555.  557,  559, 

668,  664.  582—586.  590,  606 — 608. 
Stuart  (hon.  John),  iv.  657,  609. 
Stuart  (lady  Arabella),  Iv.  522,  559;  v. 

102, 10ft— 118,  121.  187, 159,  160. 
Stuart  (lady  Margaret),  ▼.  118, 129,  ISO. 
Stuart  (sir  Bobert),  vi.  467. 
Stubbs  (John),  bencher,  of  Unooln*s-Inn, 

iv.  446,  446. 
Stttkely  (sir  Lewis),  iv.  664,  665. 
Stnrmius  (John),  **the  German  Cicero,* 

iv.  62,  188,  189. 
Sturry  (sir  John),  i.  699. 
Sudely-castle.  tti.  210, 271,  276—278, 283, 

291.  294.  296,  298,  299;    iV.    29,  90. 

Chapel,  iU.  296. 
Suflleld  (Caroline,  baroness),  v.  616. 
Suffolk,  ii.  71,  188,  826;  iii.  425,  427.428. 

486,  437,  444,  568  ;  iv.  201,  480,  489  ; 

V.  613,  618,  619;  vii.  329,  880,  886, 

458.     Coast,  vi.  18.     House,  ii.  606. 

Place,  iii.  527. 
Sullblk   (Aliee    Chancer,    countess   of)i 

ii.  178.  807. 
Suffolk    (Charles    Brandon,    1st   duke), 

ii.  498,  506,  507,  508,  586,  547,  549, 

695.  642,  664,  665,  675,  679,  682,  695  ; 

iii.  147,155,  168,165,166. 
Suffolk  (Edmund  de  la  Pole,  8rd  duke), 

ii.  446. 
Suffolk  (Frances  Brandon,  duchess  of), 

iii.  407,  422.  489,  440,  476,  530,  566 ; 

iv.  180,  208. 
Suffolk  (Henry  Gray,  duke  oO,  Hi.  439, 

479;  iv.  71,77.80. 
Suffolk  (James  Howard,  8rd  earl),  v.  508, 

606. 

Snflblk  (John  de  la  Pole,  2nd  duke), 

ii.  356. 
Suflblk,  (Katharine  Willongfaby,  duchosa 

of),  ill.  380. 
Suffolk  (Thomas  Howard,  1st  earl),  Iv. 

674.681. 
Suffolk  (William  de  la  Fble,  Cth  earl), 

U.  166,  172—178,  181,  182,  186,  186, 

190—192,  194 — 197. 
Suilblk-house,  Southwark,  ii.  606. 
Suger  (abbd),  premier  of  France,  L  340, 

242.  244 — 246,  249—251. 
Sully  (Bosny.  duo  de),  iv.  763^766 ;  r. 

110,  111. 
Sulyard  (sir  John),  Ut.  430. 
Sunderland,  yL  90. 
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Snndeiland  (IttM  INg^»  tsmaUm  of)t 

Ti.  Sie,  917,  SSO,  S47,  S49  t  rVL  190, 

121,  138—180,  188,  144,  145,  188, 187. 
Bnndcrlaiid  (CharlM  Spwoer,  8rd  «tii), 

Ti.  004 ;  Till.  258,  257. 
flmderland  (Dorotliy  fSLdnej,  dowager 

connteM),  v.  694  ;  Ti.  109, 112. 
Bimdertand  (Bobert  Spcaccr,  2pd  earl), 

T.  641,  644,  649, 660 ;  tI.  88,  109,  154. 

168,  180,  188,  189.  198,  197,  249 ;  Tii. 

180,  121, 129,  180,  186,  144.  186,  187, 

955;  TiU.  10, 18,188*  805,  870,  871,883, 

888,  888,  887,  419. 
Bundridge,  tU.  12,  424. 
Sunnliig,  iL  25.    Hffl,  fl.  94,  28. 
Snrnap,   tta  aaoifent   and  modern  uses, 

II.  66S. 
finrrey  (Henry  Howard,  eail  of)»  poH,  UL 

171,  248,  249,  899,  42f . 
8orre7  (Thomas  Howard,  lat  earl),  II.  463, 

498,  501,  505,  506,  572,  585. 

Suref   (TiMnaa  Howard,    2nd    earl), 

li.  598,  594. 
SoTTey  of  England  by  WHUam  I.,  1.  g5. 


It.  117,  891,  485,  588,  821. 
Sunox  (Henry  Batcliffe,  2ndeail),ili.  485, 

454 1  It.  8»— 88,  194. 
JSanex    (BObert    BateUib,    lat    eatl), 

Ui.  155. 
annex  (Bobeft  Batdtfb*  itk  cari),  v.  56, 

98. 
Suaaex  (Thomas  Batoiiflb,  8rd  eati),  iv. 

951,  289^271,  288,  998,  999,  801,  811, 

866,  488,  448,  468,  469. 

Aaasex  (Thomas  BavlUe,  1ft  eart),  t.  801, 
880, 888. 

SwnddUng  oTInflntto,  r.  7,  $* 

Bwannea-ehnreh,  U.  441. 

Swealing-elekness,  U.  421,  897 1  UL  829. 

Sweden,  t.  2, 81, 82 ;  tI.  651. 

<*  Sweet  Riflhard,**  a  Welsh  melody,  li.  18. 

Sweno,  king  of  Denmark,  I.  71. 

Swift  (Dean),  t.  257 ;  Ti.  40,  50 1  tU.  411 
--418,  448,  450 ;  Till.  228,  890,  897, 
400,  402,  420,  432,  424—426,  485,  486, 
441.  442,  459,461—488,  488—485,498 
—498,  502,  508,  581,  522,  542. 

fiwifte  (Edmnnd),  eeq.,  tt.  891. 

Swinshead-abbey,  I.  845,  846. 

Swinton  (air  John),  ii.  184, 188. 

Sword  in  the  D'E3rnGoart  tower  of  fliaergh- 
castlc,  I  48. 

Sybil,  daughter  of  Fnlk,  earl  of  AiOou, 
marries  Wllttam  CUto,  1. 164, 178. 

BybiUa,  doehess  of  Saxony,  III.  88—85. 

Sydney  (Lucy),  ilL  522. 

Sylvias  (Indy  Anne),  Tii.  75. 

SylTias  (star  CNOiriel),  Ti.  80 1  vIL  60,  78. 

Tadeaster,  t.  800.    Bridge,  Ti.  95. 
Tagos,  the,  iv.  566,  572;  t.  499*  694. 
TallbolB  (lady),  U.  506. 
Tailbois  (sir  CHlbert).  il.  808 


Tailleboory-battle,  f.  889,  870. 
Taillefer,  the  warrior  minstrel,  i.  M. 
Talbot  (Anne),  ii.  862. 
Talbot  (Eleanor),  aflcrwaida  BMlv,  fl. 

328,  863. 
Talbot  ((Albert),  IL  404,  40g,  419. 
Talbot  ((Hlbert),  Ti.  19. 
Talbot  (lady  MsiT).  U.  58ft,  819. 
*'  Tale  of  a  Tab,"  by  Dr.  SwUt,  tuL  488. 
Tallard  (gen.),  tUL  229, 2Sg,  898, 4 10. 418. 
Tallard  (marshal),  tI.  580  «  tUL  lis. 
Tamworth,  ii.  416.  417. 
Tancred,  king  of  SicUy,  L  201,  >0t,  120. 
Tanfleld  ((ireat),  IlL  189. 
Tangier,  t.  485,  486.  490,  408.  407.  SOL 

569;  Tii.  88;  TllL  491. 
Tankenrille  (lady),  her  stntae,  L  MO. 
Tanner  (Mn.),  the  pi  Inoass  of  Onm§^ 

mffB/emme^rlL  17. 
Tapestry  first  need  on  walla,  L  480, 448, 

449. 

Tarasoon,  II.  167. 

Tarbot  (sir  Oeorgo  Maalnwwte,  lat  tIs- 

count),  TiU.  187. 
Tarieton  (Biehard),  cwortlaa.  tr.  404, 

595,  596. 
TarUng.  ill.  488. 
Tattersal  oastle,  IL  854. 
Tanbman  (Hat.).  soa«star,  ^  144. 
Taunton,  vi.  178, 188, 189. 
TaTerasr  (Bkfaard),  oleik  of  tiM 

iii.  85—87. 
Tay,  the,  t.  69 ;  tI.  040. 
Taylor  (Dr.  Bowland),  of 

546. 
Taylor  (Jeremy),  III.  540. 
Taylor  (John),  Ushop  of  IlBoote,  UI.  4oa 
Taylor  (John), "  the  watsr  poet.**  BL  502. 

568 1  It.  105. 
Tea,  its  Intiodnetion  Into  England,  T.  091 ; 

Into  Soottand,  Ti.  192. 
Teddington,  t.  525. 
Tedwoith,  t.  508. 
Tdlhig,  T.  420,  421. 
Templars,   order   of,  L  800,  007,  094t 

maleted  by  Edward  I.,  898;  doAray  Ike 

fhneral  expenses  of  Beniy  IIL.,  400i 

plundered  by  Philippe  le  Bel,  474. 
Temple,  I.  421 ;   HI.  544 ;  It.  400,  009; 

T.  363,  265;  TiL  829;  rilL   910.     Bnr, 

ii.  224,  458,  041 ;  111.  460,  490 1  hr.  150, 

591,  693;  T.  849 ;  TiU.  180,  900,  008. 

Church,  Ui.  544 ;  t.  580.    Oardasw,  fl. 

201.    Prison,  T.  191. 
Temple  (sir  Purbeek),  t.  888. 
Temple  (sir  WUUam).  t.  967,  040 1  Tt  80, 

81 ;  tU.  24—20,  80—05, 01,  75, 410,  448, 

450. 
Tenby,  U.  411. 
Tendring,  III.  42. 
Tenebrense,  i.  807,  809. 
TenerifTe,  t.  572. 
Xennlson  (Thomas),  arehWshop  ofOantoP' 

bory,  tU.  112,  488,  484,  441—440,  445» 
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«4«,  Mil  VHL  •i-lS,  ltt»  141,  lit— 
Iftft,  S4<.  S»ft. 
'•ong*  (Sntftn).  Ul.  tSO. 

(St.),  MiiTMit,  Ifodauw  vL  as. 

t,li.ft04.  It.  40ft. 
%mlrft-d*-|MfOO,  t.  ftOS. 
"Mrovde,  near  Bonea,  b«ttie  of,  L  178. 
:^i•fewood  (RobcrtX  UL  S04,  SOft. 
taUioda,  tU.  49. 
*  Tcthytii  FattlTal,*  aMq[M,  bf  Samnel 

DubMI,  t.  1S7— 141. 
DewkMbniy,  fl.  aoi^t48,  SSS.  848,  877 
-i^SO,  888.  417.  Abbcf,  U.  878,  888. 
Ftfk,  iL  808. 
raMllB,  oook  to  wnUun  I.,  L  88. 
rhMktt  (ThooiM),  Bftfor  of  Honrkh, 

▼.  810,  811. 
IlMIMi,  tlM»  tt.  114,  808,  841,  867,  480, 
448,  481,  48ft,  818,  808, 888-^40,  887 ; 
III.  8,  18,  ft4,  80,  108.  118,  184,  887, 
tOl,  808,  808,  888,  480,  488.  827,  iSZ, 
•88,  880,  888,  887,  879;  It.  80,  74,101. 
148, 188,  880,  888,  888,  878,  868,  888, 
•98,  788;  T.  104,  198.  127, 188, 148— 
148, 183,  818,  218,  217,  980,  989.  867. 
484,  488,  898,  888,  867,  698,  $SCi  vl 
•7, 88, 148,227, 28T,  268,  270, 280, 404 ; 
til.  78, 190, 191»289,384,  879, 829,488, 
4881  TllL  89, 40, 189,  209. 
ThMMt  ftOf  OTtr,  T.  OOa. 
Ullinti  Itwof ,  T.  879. 
llunu»>DlttOD,  T.  887. 
Thaool  (dowafl«sUidy)«  tO.  874, 878. 
TliMtiteal  ghowi,  L  888. 
ThioM4.««lklMM)porC«atvtarr,l.  112, 

880.  966. 
TlMoteM,  oont  «r  BWi,  I.  908. 
llMolMdd  or  Blolf,  BopkMr  Of  HtaffT  L, 

L184. 
AlotaM'i^polflM,  It.  470,  818,  819,  848  » 
T.  128, 128, 197«  181, 188, 169, 188, 174, 
288,289. 
TkMdofto  4o  Xyit,  L  841. 
ThMplMalo,  Bofto  to  MoigMtt  of  A^joo, 

11.164. 

Tlietfi)fd.llL488. 

TUbMt,  ioont  of  Biflit,  I.  962. 

IMUat,  Mrt  of  Cfcompigim,  1. 97. 

miMUrt,  UM  pool,  OOOBt  of  ChMBpOfBe, 

L  941, 832,  880. 
Ibirlbf  (Tteooi),!il*op  of  W«olBdafltr, 

Horwiih,  ttid  Ely,  HI.  247. 
niirMoM,  kfd-oboBoeUor  of  SooUMid, 

T.  88, 89. 
tUatl«.Uw  OfteotwomfMi  tiM  Q«rt«r, 

Titt.478. 
Tbomia.  eomit  of  SoToy,  L  867, 889, 414. 
noiMi  (DotM),  tt.  411. 
Tbomia  (Moffu),  U.  411. 
Itaut  of  WoodftoOk,  dokoof  OioMiitor, 

L  676. 684. 694.802, 808 .  U.  8. 7. 11, 12. 
ThtMt  (WUUam),oxooiitod.lll.  611, 612. 
ThanOff  (Bolpli),  tho  Loodo  OBliqiHy, 

h.  481 1  fltt.  888, 8«8. 


TlMnilMiy.ia.814. 

Thoradon-hmU,  ti.  703. 

TlMrtthom,  It.  284. 

Tborntoii>briggs.  vi.  846. 

Thornton  (general).  H.  688. 

TboolooM  betieged,  i.  284, 286 ;  in  pitwa* 

339 ;  noticed,  v.  691{  Tiil.  668. 
Three  Granee  in  the  Ylntiy,  W.  489. 
**  Thiee  Heattbi,**  a  Jaeolitte  Mag,  Tk 

866.  • 

Threipland  (ilr  Petfl*  Xairay),  tart.,  iT» 

464. 
Xbfogmorton  (BUaabeth),  annlad  to  df 

Walter  Baleigb.  It.  868. 
Throgmortott  (Franels),  It.  481, 488. 
Thiogmorton  (sir  Bobert),  lU.  438. 
Throgmorton-hooaa,  liL  196, 434.  8tnit» 

iii.  194. 
Throclunorton  (sir  George),  UL  194, 184» 

234 ;  It.  481. 
ThnMskmorton  (rir  Kieholas),  Ul.  194, 288, 

370.  289.  846,  428->426.  607— 609 1  It. 

183,  184, 189, 192—194,  908,  848,  988, 

288,  689. 
Thruckiiiorton  (dr  Thonaa),  UL  194,  800 ; 

It.  38. 
Thorgood   (John),   a  lord   of  miarale, 

UL808. 
Thontaa,  the  nmtant  aiohbliiMp  of 

York,  L  308. 
Thywie    (Hmmum),   of  liOn§laat*halU 

anaeilnated,  fUL  448, 448. 
TIckenhm,  UL  814. 
TUbtty,  UL  88. 
TUbury.  Ui.  438 ;  It.  671,  8n«-879, 888 

—688,  688.    Oranh,  It.  880. 
TUUen   (ooont  de),   Henrietta  MariaH 

eluunbeilain,  t.  319, 931, 384. 
TUIotaott  (John),  aaehMahop  of  Gaatw- 

bvy,  TlL  47-*49;  68,  196,  137,  187, 

188,  389,  888,  839,  888,  886—887,  440, 

401,  411,  483. 
TlUotaon  (Xia.),  wUb  of  tlM  arehblAop, 

TiU.  30. 
TUsey,  UL  407. 
Tilting  at  the  marriage  of  KathariAO  of 

ArngoB  and  pfteoo  ArUuv,  tt.  444| 

489. 
TUt-yard,  U.  648. 870. 
TimoUa.  tU.  380. 
Tinehemy,  battle  at,  L  146. 901. 
Tlndal  (WiUiam),  hit  traaalatka  of  the 

Seriptorea.  tt.  810. 868. 
Tfai-minei  of  OomwaU  and  Deroa,  do««r- 

laadi  of  the  Engllah  gaoeaa,  L  889. 
Tipper  (J.),  projector  of  **  The  Ladlea' 

Diary."  TiU.  333. 
TIptoft  (Joha),  i^ealMr  of  tho  Ooauaoaci 

U.  81. 
Titchileld-palaee,  It.  396 1  ▼.  818.  88t. 

▲bbey,  U.  188. 
Tittenhanger.  UL  833,  876. 
Tixal,  iT.  607. 

Toaaay  (Ttaoooat  oOt  Uo  adwlrifiw  oC 
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the  knightly  appeannce  of  Willl«m  of 

Normandf ,  i.  52. 
Tobacco,  its  introdaction  into  England, 

iT.  491,  492. 
Tofts  (Mrs.),  actreM,  viiL  881. 
Ttomlinson  (colonel),  v.  872,  377 — 380; 

Till.  188. 
Tomlinton  (rer.  Geoi^  C.),  ii.  178,  241. 
Tongnes,  confbsion  of  in  England,  L  876. 
Tokyn,-iii.  88. 
Tolbooth,  the,  vi.  498. 
Toledo,  ii.  459,  587. 
ToUemaohe  (general),  ri.  856 ;  vil.  840, 

422,428;  yfU.  14.  472. 
ToUemache  (lir  Lionel),  of  Helmingham- 

hall,  ir.  205. 
Teng  (Dr.  Ezrael),  ooDipirator,  r.  628, 

620.  686. 
Tongs,  iT.  885. 
Tonsbeig.  v.  28. 
Tlonson  (Jacob),  pnblisher,  yfL  406 ;  TiiL 

74. 
Torbay,  vl.  250 ;  vii.  162, 188. 
Torcy  (M.  de),  minister  of  Lonis  XIV., 

Ti.  878,  429.  457,  464,  471,  497,  555, 

587,  588,  607,  617,  685,  652 ;  TiU.  89, 

468 
Torell  (William).  sUtoary,  i.  445. 
Torregiano    (Pietro),    Italian    eeolptor, 

ii.  456. 
Torrington   (Arthur   Herbert,   earl  of), 

Vii.  240.  241.  247,  249,  251-^258,  256 

—258.  288,  294. 
Tonington  (sir  (3eorge  Byng,   lat  Tis- 

count),  vii.  258. 
Torwoodloe,  v.  86. 
Tory,  origin  of  the  epithet,  tIU.  161. 
TosUg,   son   of  Earl  Oodwln,   manies 

Jndith  of  Flanders,  i.  86 ;  his  ruptore 

with  Harold,  88 ;   derotes  himself  to 

the  cause  of  William  of  Normandy,  ib. ; 

repulsed  by  earls  Morcar  and  Edwin, 

48 ;  pitsses  into  Norway,  and  persuades 

king  llarfsger  to  invade  England,  43, 

49;  defeated  by  Harold  at  Stanford- 

bridge,  40. 
Tottenbam-churoh,  iii.  7.    Croas,  ii.  88. 

Green,  iii  814.     Hill,  U.  82.     Park, 

tiL7. 
Tool-cathedral,  ii.  168. 
Tournament   at   Westminster-palaoe,  L 

461,    596;     ii.  72 ;   in    Cheapside,    i. 

550 ;  at  Norwich,  552, 557. 568 ;  Smith- 

field.  605;   ii.  833,  834;  Windsor,  it 

13 ;  Nand,  175 ;  Westminster,  iii.  583, 

584. 
Toomay,  I.  567. 
T\onn.  i.  829  ;  ii.  108, 121, 178, 192,  290, 

293.  fill;  V.  324. 
Tours  (Mr.),  gentleman  waiter,  r.  618. 
Tonrville,  French  admiral,  vi.  328,  388  ; 

vij.  865,  872,  409. 
Towcester,  Ii.  245. 
Tower  of  London,  Its  foundation  Ij  Wil- 


liam I.,  I.  68;  royal  apartacBtscai- 
pleted  by  Matilda  of  Scotland,! 4S ;  me- 
nagerie  formed,  887  ;  tbe  resadcaee  cT 
Alaiguerite  of  Fraaee,  458 ;  knd«lf4r> 
timer's  escape  fWmi,  498,  494 ;  altariel 
to.  i.  257,  862,  S95,  493 — 494.  584. 551, 
668 ;  ii.  9,  17,  SO,  91,  28,  95,  83,  41. 7U 
91,  95,  97,  188,  187,  196,  198,  990, 2«3, 
205,  227,  288—991,  397,  805, 806. 3U, 
834,  340—843.    851,    854,    856.    85», 
860,  362,  868,  879,  8S1,  884,  895,  898, 
400.  404,  406,  419,  430 — 489,  486,  441. 
447—451,  492,    504»    818,    M5,  5U, 
617,  637,   688,   640,    641,  €58,  866— 
670,   675,    676,    678,    685,    690—695, 
698  ;  iii.  6,  12,  19,  98,  69,  T8,  127,  129, 
148,  151,  154,  157,  161,  168, 167, 149, 
170,  195,  909,  387,  348,  346,  250, 2I1» 
386,  289,  834,  840.  869,  868,  898,  4*2, 
405,  410,  414,  419,  434,  487 — 449,  452, 
454,  457,  460,  461,  473,  479,  484,  459. 
492,  494,  495,  501— M8,  809,  512.127, 
562,  563,  567,  569;  ir.  84,  85,87,«<, 
61,  64,  69,  79,  81—98,  100—105, 107. 
112,  115,  140,  141, 14ft,  179,  306,994. 
205,  844,  246,  358,  359,  368,  396. 8M, 
827,  339,  846,  878,  409,  488,  446,  454, 
461,  474,  475,  478,  483,  488,  506. 550, 
554,  598.  604,  606,  687,  688,  668,  686, 
718.  724,  732,743,  745,  746,  748.  757— 
759  ;  V.  103—104,  113.  115,  116,  125, 
134,  137,  146.  160, 163,  168,  368,  376, 
284,  845,  879,  578,580,888,887,634, 
641,  642,  658,  660;  tI.  70,  107,  146, 
165,  180,  918,  314,  313,  344,  359, 811, 
495,  650  ;  viL  141,  146,  158.  157, 163, 
175,  202,  216,  248,  249,  3T1— 378.  289. 
290,  291,  899,  301,  806,  819,  894—327, 
859,  860,  378,  395,  480,  455 ;  vffi.  129, 
140,  153,  157,  168,  901,  281,  805,  820, 
856—858,  415,  468,  479, 507,  583.    8L 
Peter's-chorch,  ii.  95,  851,  868,  451, 
452,  695.  700,  702;  ilL  170.  171,441: 
iv.  607.    (Sate,  ii.  611.    GBBa,in.61; 
T.  214  :  vi.  218.    Hill,  VL  449, 668.  687; 
iii.  80.  81,  86,  290,  471.  473;  W.  2*0; 
vil.   883;    viiL  58.      SL  KatherineV 
church,  by  the,  ii.  155.    lOnt.  v.  116: 
Viii.  201.    Street,  U.  404  ;  Iv.  140.    Be- 
cords,  ii.  837.     Wharf,  iiL  418,  553, 
569,  572;   iv.  100,  145,  150,  166;  v. 
489.     Yard,  iL  861.     Ttaitor'»^atc, 
Til.  883. 

Tower-Boyal,  Watling-street,  reaidcneeef 
Stephen  and  Matilda,  L  901,  318. 

Townshend  (Charles,  2nd  viaooant),  vi 
497 ;  ViiL  419. 

Townshend  (sir  Horatio,  1st  Iwil),  r.  614 
—616. 

Towton,  iL  245,  352,  850.    Field.  iL  828. 
325. 

Tradescanrs  rarities  at  OzlbnL  vL  151. 

Traitor'8-gate.  Tower.  vIL  888. 

Tr«by  (lord  chief-Joftioe),  jU.  870.  . 
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Tregoer,  in  Bretaipie,  li.  46. 

TreUwuej  (Anne),  tU.  19,  4ft,  91,  103, 

lOS. 
Trdawnej  (Jonathan),  raooeasively  blabop 
of  Bristol,   Exeter,  and   Wincheiter, 
Ti.  SU;  yU.  203,  838  ;  tIU.  148,  160. 
Tremaine  (Edmund),  iv.  89,  96. 
Tremostyn,  il.  418.    Castle,  ii.  418. 
Tremottllle  (madame  de  la),  t.  339,  383, 

843. 
""Treno-the-mere,"  Biohaid  I.'s  galley,  1. 

898,  808. 
Trent,  U.  341,  346. 
Treaham(Dr.),iii.  481. 
Treranion  (capt),  tI.  393. 
Trevor  (sir  John),  speaker,  tU.  481. 
THanon-palaoe,  tI.  810,  874,  488. 
Trlm-oasUe,  U.  109, 119. 
Trlmnd  (Charies),  snocesslTely  bishop  of 

Norwich  and  Winchester,  TiiL  360. 
Trinity-ooliege,  Cambridge,  ir.  888,  498. 

Hall,  TiU.  387. 
Trinity-collage,  Oxford,  founded,  ir.  118. 
Troubadoors,  I.  348.  378,  379—381,  388, 

298,  887,  867. 
Trowse-bridge,  v.  611. 
Tn^et,  iL  134,  136,  139.      Cathedral, 

ii.  138. 
Tmdalne  (mademoiselle),  maid  of  honour 

to  the  princess  of  Orange,  viL  95. 
Tmssell  (Or  William),  i.  819. 
Tab>woman,  explained,  viU.  814. 
Tuddington,  iii.  106. 
Tudor,  a  oormption  of  Theodore,  iL  147. 
Tudor  (Jasper),  iL  801. 
Tndor  (Margaret),  danghter  of  Katherine 

of  yalois,ii.  152. 
Tudor  (Meredith),  ii.  148. 
Tudor  (Owen),  second  husband  of  Kathe- 
rine of  ValoU,  il.  147—160. 
Tndor  (Owen),  son  of  Katherine  of  Valols, 

ii.  151, 158. 
Tuileries,  r.  401,  453 ;  vtt.  88. 
TuIeo  (Bryan),  secretary  to  Henry  VIIL, 

ii.  899;  ilLSSl. 
Tnnbridge-castle,  L  897. 
Tunbridge- Wells,  r.  851,  555,877,578; 
tL  139,   158,  388;  tIL  144,  884;  Till. 
63,  63. 
Tnnlbrd  (John  de),  Edward  Lis  treasurer, 

L465. 
Tunis,  T.  497. 
Tnnstal,  an  emissary  of  the  eari  of  Mid- 

dleton,  Ti.  584,  585. 
Tunatal  (Cothbert),  bishop  of  Durham, 

li.  544  ;  iiL  34,  441,  161. 
Tnnstal  (Richard),  esq.,  ii.  806. 
Tnnstall  (Dr.),  master  of  the  BoUs,  lU. 

179. 
Turberille  (Thomas  de),  a  spy,  L  414, 

416. 
Turenne  (marshal),  Ftcneh  ambaasador, 

ir.  638  ;  tL  36. 
Turgot,  prior  ^  Durham,  L  109,  110; 
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attends   the   death-bed   of  Margaret 
Atheltaig,  112,  118. 
Turin,  L  857 ;  vL  39  ;  tUI.  480. 
Turinie  (Pelegrina),  vi.  46,  370, 378. 
Turk-bridge,  vi.  498. 
Turner  (Dr.),  physician,  v.  178. 
Turner  (Frands),  bishop  of  Ely,  vL  169, 

314,390;  tIL  118,308.885. 
Turner   (Thomas),  esq.,  of  Qkmoester, 

ill.  899. 
Turold,  artist,   illuminator  of  Bayenx 

tapestry,  L  66. 
Turpington  (sir  Hugh),  i.  588. 
Tuscany,  yI.  4. 
Tutbury-oasUe,  ir.  375,  384,  480,  501, 

687. 
Tweed,  the,  tU.  878. 
Twelfth-night  customs,  I.  486. 
Twickenham,  vii.  8,  4,  386 ;  viiL  38,  39, 
81,  84, 170,  311.    Church,  ylii.  89—81. 
Twineslace  (Margaret),  her  lore  adren- 

ture,y.  51,53. 
Tybom,  first  execution  there,  L  884 ; 
Perkin  Warbeck,  443;  Derham  and 
Culpepper,  til.  156 ;  notioed,  ii.  443 ; 
IiL  511  ;  T.  338,  384,  886—888,  687; 
Ti.  610  ;  TiL  870. 
Tyler   (Wat),  his   Insurrection,   L  593, 

596. 
Tyiney  (Agnes),  duchess-dowager  of  Nor- 
folk, iU.  104.  106,  110—114,  118,  148, 
149—163,  164, 165,  167,  173. 
lyiney  (Katharine),  iU.  136,  145—147, 

150.  158. 
Tynedale  coal-mines,  L  675, 576 ;  iL  368. 
Tynemonth.  iL  855.    Castle,  L  481. 
l^emottth  (marquess  of),  tI.  643,  645, 

649. 
Tyroonnel  (Frances,  **  the  belle  Jennings,** 
countess  of)«  yi-  668,  443,  459;  vii.  387, 
840,  401. 
Tyroonnel  (Richard   Talbot,  dnke   of), 
Ticeroy  of  Ireland,  tL  811,  818,  881, 
834,443;  tU.  387. 
Tyrone  (earl  of).  Hugh  0*NelIe,  "the 
arah-rebeU"  iv.  715,  716,  719,  780,  766. 
Tyirel  (sir  James),  Tioe-constable  of  Eng- 
land. iL  863,  868,  881.  890 ;  iU.  445. 
Tyrrel  (sir  John),  ill.  481. 
lyrrel  (Wat),  his  arrow  the  death  of 

William  RuAis,  L  138. 
T^rwhitt  (lady),  UL  379—389;  It.  37, 

40,  49,  60. 
Tyrwhitt  (Mr.),  gentleman  of  Charies  I.'i 

household,  r.  310. 
Tyrwhitt  (sir  Robert),  UL  135,  376;  It. 
37,  84—43. 

Udall  (Nicholas),  matter  of  Eton.  iU.  338 

880,  385,  478,  588. 
Uflbrd  (John),  his  letter,  U.  138. 
Ugolino  (count),  his  Ikte.  L  840. 
Ult  monk  of  Winchester,  appointed  to 

Malmesbury-abbey,  1.  140. 
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Ulic,  V.  571. 

Ulnoth,  brother  of  Harold,  i.  100. 

Ulric,  dnke  of  Holstdn,  v.  8,  82,  111, 
119,  121. 

Ulster,  iT.  718. 

Ulverstone,  viil.  204. 

Underhill  (Edward),  **  the  hot  gospeller,'* 
iii.  444,  488,  484,  616,  524,  625,  664. 

Union  of  England  and  Scotland,  tUI. 
266,  269—271,  277—281. 

United  Provinces,  vli.  25. 

Unton  (sir  Henry),  iv.  649,  660. 

Upnor-eastle,  iy.  210.  451;  v.  127,  672. 

Upslo,  y.  22,  27,  28,  81,  32, 

Urban  IY.,  pope,  i.  401. 

Urban  VI.,  pope,  I.  601. 

Urban  VUI.,  pope,  y.  186,  201—208. 

Urbino,  yi.  669,  668. 

Ursini  (cardinal),  y.  652. 

Ursoline-conyent,  vi.  696,  608. 

Urswick  (Christopher),  ii.  418. 

Utrecht,  ratification  of  the  peace  of,  yiii. 
456—468,  4S7,  490,  621,  622;  alladed 
to,  vi.  584,  566,  566,  671,  573,  674,  676, 
682,  683,  696,  607,  617,  661 ;  yii.  101, 
888  :  yiii.  257,  883,  491—498,  424. 

Uxbridge,  y.  828 ;  yi.  279. 

Valence,  yi.  618. 

Valence  (Aylmer  de),  2nd  earl  of  Pern- 
broke,  i.  479,  483. 

Valenca-de- Alcantara,  y.  699. 

Valence  (William  de),  Ist  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, i.  481. 

Valenciennes,  1.  609,  610,  644 — 646. 

Valentin!,  opera-performer,  yiii.  881. 

Valide  (saltana),  iy.  708. 

Valladolid,  iii.  618 ;  y.  628. 

Valognes,  castle  of,  i.  88. 

Valot  (Dr),  French  physician,  r.  460, 461, 
464. 

Vanbrugh  (sir  John),  dramatist  and  archi- 
tect, viii.  187. 

Vandervaart,  painter,  yii.  867. 

Vandyck  (sir  Antony),  y.  269,  260,  264. 

Vannes,  ii.  47,  61, 65,  67, 60—62,  64,  412. 

Van  Somen,  portrait-painter,  v.  167 — 
169. 

Vama,  yiii.  82. 

Vassal  (sienr  de),  iy.  801,  807,  808. 

Vatican,  ii.  688,  614  ;  iy.  561. 

Vatteyille,  Spanish  ambassador,  y.  487 — 
489,  498. 

Vanolere,  lieutenant  of  C^ais,  U.  877. 

Vaudemonte  (princess  of),  vi.  681. 

Vaudois,  v.  429;  yii.  464. 

Vaughan  (John),  v.  620. 

Vaughan  (lady  Rachel),  vi.  43. 

Vaughan  (Mr.),  a  relative  of  lady  Bachel 
Kussell,  vii.  837. 

Vaughan  (Blchard),  bishop  of  Chester, 
iv.  707. 

Vaughan  (sir  Bichard;.  11,  846,  847,  849. 
354. 


Vanghan  (Roger),  ii.  411. 

Vautelet  (H.),  yiceHshamberlain,  t.  444. 

Vanx  (lady),  i.  467. 

Vanx  (Nicholas,  Ist  lord),  of  Hanowda, 

iii.  177,  196. 
Vaux  (Thomas),  ii.  ft49,  S64,  &&5. 
Vauxhall,  vi.  280. 
Varasani  (signiw),  vi.  20,  31. 
Vavasour  (Mrs.  Anne),  iv.  618. 
Vega  (Lope  de),  Spanish  poet,  y.  195. 
Venddme  (dnc  de),  yi.  S69,  S60,  496 ;  vB. 

36. 
Venice,  ii.  618 ;  iii.  538  :  viiL  480. 
Venner   (William),  major   of  Loodon. 

1.  606,  608. 
Verdun,  ii.  287,  290. 
Vere  (sir  Francis),  iv.  679,  681,  <fr4, 751. 
Verekin,  the  Flemish  envoy,  iv.  781,  7«2. 
Vemeuil  (madame  de),  mistress  of  Henry 

IV.  of  France,  t.  186,  186. 
Vernon  (admiral  Edward),  viiL  129. 
Vernon,  on  the  Seine,  iL  129, 179. 
Verona,  vi.  2. 

Verrio  (signor  Antonio),  painter,  t.  629. 
VersaUles,  ii.  616;  iii.  682;  t.  887,  5?3. 

691 ;  vi.  10,  49,  50,  298,  804,  306,  81 1, 

818,  826,  829,  848,  846,  349.  368,  3C4, 

392,  403,  428.  429,  488,  486.  4S«,  4S». 

494,  513,  626,  686,  689,  646,  M2,61», 

652  {  viL  86  ;  viU.  96,  332,  491. 
Vevay,  y.  212,  221. 
Vezalai,  in  Burgundy,  i.  245,  286. 
Vicente  (St.),  de  Fora-convent^  v.  701. 
Victoria  (<^een),  her  descent  item  the 

house  of  Flantagenet,  i.  816. 
Vidomar,  lord  of  Chains,  L  819,  820. 
Vienna,  iv.  271;  vi  15,  16,  26,  669;  vfiL 

239,390,480. 
Vienne  (John  de),  gDvemor  of  Calais, 

i.  669,  670. 
Vlgnolles  (Fkands),  lord  of  Monens,  ii. 

812. 
Vigo,  viii.  178. 

Villa  Flor  (conde  de),  y.  662. 
Villa- Vioosa-palaoe,  v.  479,  694,  700. 
Villars,  governor  of  Rouen,  iv.  629. 
Villara  (mar^schal),  vi.  601,  604,  606. 
Villeroi,  French  ambassador,  v.  116;  vi. 

652.  662. 
Villiers  (Anne),  vii.  49,  69,  73,  101,  IB». 
VilUera  (Barbara),  v.  627.  See  lait^  Ocutk- 

maine. 
Villiers  (Catharine),  mawJifcwwwB  de  FbIb- 

sars,  vii.  100, 101. 
VUliers  (Elisabeth),  eldest  dangliter  of  dr 

Edward,  vii.  7,  49,  60,  69,  73, 100.  1«, 

168,  159,  188,  191,  220,  238,  277,  292, 

812,  817,  334,  841,  426,  486,  446;  viiL 

9,  10.  45,  414,  477. 
VilUers  (Udy  Frances),  vi.  75,  77,  78; 

vii.  6,  11,  81,  40,  41,  44,  45,  63. 
Villiers  (sir  Edward,  afterwards  viseoant), 

vi.  77;  vii.  6,  46,  €6, 188,  316,  329.  Sm 

tori  <yrjerteff. 
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Vincennes-cutle,  i.  498 ;  U.  189, 141, 171 ; 
iv.  403  ;  vi.  378. 

Vincent  (St.),  cape  of,  tIL  409. 

Vine,  the,  ir.  757. 

Vinti7,  three  cranes*  wharf,  ill.  483. 

Violante  of  Milan,  duchess  of  Orleans, 
U.  S8. 

Virginals,  musical  instniment,  ill.  804. 

Virginia,  named  in  compliment  to  Eliza- 
beth, iv.  491 ;  noticed,  v.  347;  vii.  4ft4. 

Vitelli  (marquess).  It.  846. 

Viteriponte  (Robert  de),  i.  576. 

Vitrj-cathedral  burnt,  i.  344,  345. 

Vives  (Ludovicus),  iii.  307,  308. 

Voide,  and  voider,  explained,  U.  849, 485, 
471,644;  ir.  116;  T.  138. 

Yoi8ie,or  Voysey  (John),  bishop  of  Exeter, 
Ui.  335. 

Voltaire,  his  fUse  statement,  vii.  433. 

Volte,  a  French  dance,  iv.  350. 

••  Volunteers,  or  the  Stod^obberB,**  a 
comedy,  by  Shadwell,  vii.  405. 

Von  Tromp,  Dutch  admiral,  v.  391 — 893. 

Wace,  the  minsteel  chronicler,  his  notice 

of  the  comet  in  1066,  i.  44 ;  lines  on 

the  weird  woman's  address  to  Henry  I., 

138. 
Wadborough,  iii.  189. 
Wadham-coUege,  Oxford,  vii.  56. 
Wafer-cakes,  vi.  165. 
Wager  (sir  Thomas),  marshal,  i.  516. 
Wake  (Thomas),  accuses  the  duchess  ot 

Bedfbrd  of  witchcraft,  11.  889. 
Wakefield-bridge,  ii.  389.    Tower,  i.  397, 

436 ;  ii.  305. 
Wakefield  (Dr.),  ii.  580. 
Wakeman  (sir  Gkorge),  physidan,  v.  638, 

639,  647,  658.  655. 
Waldeck  (earl  of).  iU.  61. 
Waldegrave  (Mr.),  of  Smallbridge-honse, 

in  Suffolk,  iv.  305. 
Waldemar  (Mai^ret),  ii.  60. 
Waldenses  (€i«rman),  vii.  464. 
Waldo  (sir  Edward),  vii.  87. 
Wales,  ii.  15,35,78,  79,  110,  111,  118, 

119,156,317,349,801,  803,  418.  414, 

438,  447,  639;    iii.  498;   iv.  81.  770; 

▼.  351.  858;  vU.  73.  887;  viii.  88,  89. 

North,  U.  157. 
Walgrave  (Dr.),  physician,  vi.  318,  370. 
Walgrave  (Mrs.),  iii.  463. 
Walgrave  (sir  Edward),  ill.  410—418, 

454. 
Walker,  the  Calvinist  minister,  viL  390, 

391. 
Wall  (Mrs.),  v.  660. 
Wallace  (William),  captured,  i.  460. 
Waller  (Edmund),  poet,  v.  359—361, 364. 

838,  844,  455.  545,  546,  560,  668 ;  vi. 

59,67,76;  vU.  11,48,143. 
Waller  (Richard),  at  Agincoort  battle, 

U.  41. 
Waller  (sir  William),  t.  804« 


Walleran,  earl  of  Mellent,  1.  309. 
Wallgrave  (Dr.),  musician,  v.  623. 
Wallingibrd,  pacification  there  between 

Stephen  and  Henry  II.,  i.  280 — 338; 

Henry  II.  meets  his  nobles  there,  358 ; 

tournament  at,  479;  alluded  to.i.  899, 

518 ;  ii.  15,  18,  19.  35.  88.  807.   Castle, 

ii.  156,  167,  807,  808,  467. 
Wallis  (Dr.  John),  the  mathematician, 

vi.  336,  337. 
Walmer-castle,  iii.  43. 
Walpole  (Horace),  v.  881,  833 ;  viil.  419, 

507,  533. 
Walpole  (sir  Robert),  vL  648,  654;  viii. 

347,  806.  868,  365,  884,  885,  419. 
Walpole,  the  Jesuit,  iv.  689, 690. 
WaUh  (lord),  vi.  683. 
Walsh  (Peter),  Romish  priest,  v.  688. 
Walsh  (William),  poet,  viii.  187. 
Walsingham,  ii.  498,  505,  506 ;  ill.  435. 

Lady  shrine  <tf,  i.  536,  587. 
Walsingham  (Frances),  maid  of  honour, 

vi.  152. 
Walsingham  (sir  Francis),  iv.  814,  331 — 

338.  880.  886,  341,  849—855,  868,  864, 

884,885,411,446,479,  480,  499.  500, 

503—510,  513,  587—540,550,  574,614, 

686. 
Walter,  friar  of  the   Cistercian   order, 

i.  825. 
Walter  de  Durham,  painter,  1.  446. 
Walter  de   Lanton,  bishop  of  Chester 

[Lichfield  ?],i.  468. 
Walter  (master),  recorder,  ii.  643. 
Walters  (Catharine),  maid  of  honour,  vi. 

153. 
Walters  (Lucy),  mistress  of  Charles  II., 

V.  637,  646. 
Waltham,  i.  411;  U.  867,  609;  vl.  191. 

Cross,  i.  444—447 ;  v.  355.     Forest,  ii. 

83,  188;  vii.  170.     Palaoe,  1.  411,  441; 

iL  83,  145. 
Waltham-abbey,  MSS.  of,  i.  173 ;  Harold 

buried  there,  58. 
Waltheof,  earl  of  Northumbria,  acoom- 

panics  William  I.  to  Normandy,  i.  59 ; 

marries  Judith,  the  Conqueror^s  niece, 

69. 120;  beheaded,  78;  Robert,  eldest 

son  of  the  Conqueror,  rel^ises  to  marry 

his  heiress.  89. 
Walton,  ii.  598;  vU.  56. 
Walton  (colonel),  v.  370. 
Walton   (Isaak),  iU.  431 ;   vi.  813 ;  vii. 

74 ;  viii.  190. 
Walton  (rev.  Izaak),  prebendary  of  Salis- 
bury, vii.  838;  viU.  140,  191. 
Walvoote.iv.  353. 
Walworth  (sir  William),  i.  593. 
Wanley  (Mrs.),  nurse  of  William,  duke  of 

Gloucester,  viii.  84. 
Wanstead-honse,  iii.  895,  406,  408,  489, 

440;  iv.  61,589. 
Warbeck   (Peridn),  his  insnirectioii,  U. 

486,  487,  440—448. 
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Ward  (Pfttienoe),  the  flmatio  alderman, 

Yi.  163. 
Wardrobe-palace  (BlackfHarB).  il.  466. 
Ware,  t.  168. 
Wareham  (William),  arehblshop  of  Can- 

terbnrj,  U.  486,  487,  492,  498,  636. 626, 

683,  640. 
Waring  (Joan),  nnrse  of  Henry  V.,  ii. 

109. 
Wark-<»i8tle,  i.  388,  S89,  669. 
Warminster,  vi.  256. 
Warner  (father),  Romish  priest,  y.  683. 
Warren  de  Basingboume,  i.  899. 
Warren  (John  Plantagenet),  7th  earl  of 

Sorrey,  i.  431. 
Warren  (William  dc),  i.  97. 98,  117. 
Warren  (William),  earl  of  Surrey,  snitor 

to  Matilda  of  Scotland,  i.  117, 118, 133 ; 

animosity  between  him  and  Henry  I., 

123, 136. 
Warrington-bridge,  fi.  437. 
Warwick,  ii.  339,  362 ;  ir.  368,  370,  373. 

374;   yii.  171,  172;  viii.   16.     Castle, 

Ii.  339,  378.  386— 388;  iii.  334  ;  It.  371. 

Coort.  ii.  374.    Hoose,  ii.  874.    Lane, 

ii.  374.     Shire,  il.  228;  It.  426,  478; 

Til.  468. 
Warwick  (Anne  of).    See  Anne  KevQle. 
Warwick  (Edward  Plantagenet,  2nd  earl), 

ii.  886,  429,  480. 
Warwick  (Quy  de  Beauchamp,  3rd  eaii), 

I.  479,  484. 
Warwick  (John  Dadley,  earl  of),  ir.  198, 

220. 
Warwick  (Richard  de  Beaachamp,  4th 

earl),  ii.  72,  73,  122,  126,  146, 147. 
Warwick  (Richard  Neyille,  earl  of),  11. 

201,  213,217.318,224—233,  241—246, 

356,  267,  290—301,  818,  336,  336,  338 

— 841,  343.  373-877. 
Warwick  (Robert  Rich,  Ist  earl),  iv.  496. 
Warwick  (Robert  Rich,  2nd  earl),  r.  230. 
Warwick  (Thomas  de  Beauchamp,  Srd 

earl  of),  i.  672  ;  U.  11. 
Wassal,  T.  303. 

Water-gate,  the,  vi.  97. 118. 119. 
Water-street,  v.  69. 
Waterford,  yii.  277,  286,  307. 
Waterton  (Robert),  yalet,  ii.  180. 
Watford,  ii.  317. 
Watling-street,  London,  Tower-Royal  in, 

1.  201. 
Watlington,  il.  668,  664. 
Watson  (Thomas),  bishop  of  Lincoln,  ill. 

668. 
Wattcau  (Antoine),  painter,  y.  667. 
Watts  (Isaac),  his  ode  on  the  deaUi  of 

Queen  Anne,  viii.  641. 
Watts  (Mr.),  of  Bnlly-hlll,  Kent,  iy.  896. 
Waymouth  (sir  CkM>i^e),  iv.  620. 
Waynflect  (William  de).  bishop  of  Win- 

Chester.  II.  199.  211,  221,  297. 
Webb  (Dr.),  chaplain  to  Charles  L,  y.  346. 
Welche  (sir  Walter),  11.  698. 


Weldon    (Mr.),    master    of    Kathaziae 
Howard's  household,  iii.  148. 

Weldon  (sir  Anthony),  y.  172. 

Well,  ill.  198.    Church,  iii.  198. 

Welle'8-camp,  vii.  288. 

Welies  (John,  yiscount),  IL  371.  484. 

Wellingborough,  y.  230. 

Wells,  yi.  Ib2  ;  yii.  164,  833.     CathednJ. 
yiii.  191.    Palace,  ylil.  140. 190. 

Wells  (Mrs.  Winifred),  maid  of  boaov, 
y.  681. 

Welsh,  their  rayages  In  Cheshire,  L  172; 
attacked  by  Edward  I.,  433 — 436. 

Welsh-castles,  ii.  16.     Marches,  ii.  822. 

Wemys  (John),  of  Logie,  y.  61,  $2. 

Wenoeslaus.  duke  of  Brabant,  L  691.  694. 

Wendling.  yii.  39. 

Wendy  (Dr.).  iy.  73.  74. 

Wenlock  (John,  lord),  tt.  319,  80S,  303. 

Wenoche,  ii.  326. 

Wentworth  (lady  Harriet),  yfi.  14. 96. 

Wentworth  (Lady  Isabella).  yL  317.  247. 
301. 

Wentworth  (Margaret),  mother  of  Jane 
Seymour,  ill.  3,  37. 

Wentworth  (Mr.),  M.P.,  sent  to  the  Tower 
by  Elisabeth.  |y.  337.  S37. 

Wentworth  (sir  John),  iii.  8. 

Wentworth  (sir  Philip),  ii.  283. 

Wentworth  (Thomas,  3nd  lord),  iy.  162. 

Werton,  y,  302. 

West  Dean,  prebend  to  C!hicbester-eaihe> 
dral,  1.  196. 

Westhorpe-hall,  U.  643  ;  iii.  89. 

West  India-islands,  yii.  344. 

West  Indies,  vi.  12  ;  viii.  844. 

Westminster,  ii.  9,  10.  71.  74,  98,  »0, 194, 
186.   146,  161.  168,  180,  185,  186,  1». 
220,    234,  285,  346,  851,  368,  882,  4». 
430,  434,  447,  462,  464,  468,  473.  497, 
498,  576,  580,  606,  638,  644,  C46,  65^ 
668,  677  ;  ilL  13,  95.  96,  146,  160,  172, 
231,  265.  269.  271,  472,  483,  486,504. 
634,  535,  637.  559  ;  iy.  64,  65,  74. 14«, 
190,  216.  229,  262,  416,  464,  760.  784; 
y.    104.   116,  239,  491,  573;    Ti.  12«, 
164;    ylL  212,  234;  Till.  16,  88,  182. 
Charles-Street,  yi.   388.     doek-hoose, 
yll.  383.     (Hte,  il.  166.    Gatdioase,  HL 
486;    yiii.  146.     Horse-fbiry,  yL  266, 
280.     King-street,  y.   871;    yi.  167; 
yiii.  146.    Mdrket-place,  iy    445.    Sl 
Maigaret*s-chureh,ii.  110.    Do.  church- 
yard, Ii.  841,  453.    Do.  parish,  yii.  383. 
Park,   iy.    336.      Parliament    wato^ 
stairs,  yiL  207,  214.     (^uecn^bridgc, 
y.  136.     School,  IL  367 ;  iii.  558. 

Westminster-abbey,  William  I.  crowned 
in,  I.  64.  62  ;  built  by  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. 1.  116;  Henry  I.  crowned  in. 
135.  170;  the  marriage  and  burial  of 
Matilda  of  Scotland  there.  180,  158; 
Henry  II.  and  Eleanora  crowned  in. 
256 ;  Isabella  of  Angoul£mc  crowned 
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In,  sas ;  ilnt  ttone  laid  of  the  Lady- 

chftpel.  861;   children  of  Henry  IIT. 

boried  there,  882,  890;  St.  Edward's 

chapel  oompleted.  404 ;   Arellne,  earl 

Edmund's  wifSi  interred  near  the  altar, 

407;    Henry  III.  baried  there,  408; 

tomb  of  Eleanora  of  CastUe,  445,  446 ; 

alluded  to.  il.  34,  80,  90,  116, 138,  183, 

14i,  lft5,  159,  160.  161,301,800.888, 

884,  848,  806,  867,  858,  860,  864 — 866, 

892,  894,  400.  483.  489.  458,  456.  498  ; 

iU.  IS.  95,  96.  443,  448.  460.  461,  468, 

604.  509.  670.  571.  583.  583.  586  ;  Ir. 

153.  156.  316,  519.  783.  786.  784.  785, 

790;   ▼.  105.  131.  135.  183.  147.  181. 

188,    338,    334.   375,    868,    884.    488, 

580.   585,  679.  680;    vi.  73.  76,  167. 

178.  438.  543.  644.  666;  Th.  110.  339, 

883.  885.  456,  460.  468.  464 ;  viii.  65, 

84.  146.  147,  150,  158.  .156.  157.  346. 

S27.  889.  810.  443,  473.  585.  558,  555. 

Chapter-house,  ii.  456,  480,  500,  636'; 

ill.  896 ;  iv.  157,  553 ;    royal  HS.  til. 

258.    Gardens,  lii.  873.    St.  Edward's- 

chapel.  riit.  165. 
Westminster-hall.  li.  38.  115.  183.  •84. 

884—886.  891.  401.  483.  488.  468.  469. 

493.  644.  646,  647,  677;  iii.  460.  461, 

465.  480.  487.  559;  iT.  151.158,194. 

604  ;  T.  105.  315.  864—867.  486,  471. 

653.658;  Ti.   109.  166.  167.178.314; 

Tii.  Ill,  143,  304,  307.  308.  311.  313. 

834;  Tiii.  98.  145—147.  156.  157,  197. 

388.  861—868,  866,  869.  873,  879,  881. 

513.   517.     Painted-chamber,  r.  864; 

tU.  308;  Tiii.  881. 
Westminster-palace,  historical  aocoont  of. 

1.   159.  168.  861.  866,  867,  489,  458. 

478;  aUoded  to.  i.  188,  145.  150. 157. 

306.  319.  356—359,  888,  365.  408,  431. 

433;  ii.  75,  85,  115,  133.  185.  146.151. 

156,   186.  187.  305.  807.  308.  810.  837. 

897.  880.  884.  886.  341.  848.  856.  365. 

866.  898,  898.  897.  400.  408,  406.  407. 

430.  431.  433.  434.  485.  458.  471.  493. 

645  ;  iU.  60,  75.  148,  309.  385.  859.  380 

—883. 408. 431, 488.  486,  444.  445. 460. 

468.  476.  480.  483.  486,  487.  569.  570; 

!▼.  78.  138, 145, 166.863.  400.699.788, 

739.  743.  744,  745  ;  Tii.  805  ;  tUI.  183. 

Chapel.  iL  655 ;  lii.  586.    Privy -stairs. 

▼.104.    Yard.  vii.  388.  Old,  ▼.  186. 859. 
Weatminster^anctnary.  i.  341 — 844.  856, 

857  ;  ii.  156,  841—348.  356 — 858.  865. 

895, 897—400.  404.  468.  645  ;  ▼!.  167  ; 

▼iii.  146.  147. 
Westmoreland,  tt.  117,888;  lii. 811.896; 

▼i.  801. 
Westmoreland  (Charies  Ne^Ul,  6th  earl), 

Iv.  396 — ^398. 
Westmoreland  (Henry  Nerill,  ftth  earl). 

ir.  137. 
Westmoreland  (lady),   her  petition  for 

books  knt  to  Ueniy  V.,  iL  148. 


Westmoreland  (Ralph  NcTille.  4th  earl), 
ii.  838;  ill.  188. 

Weston  (Dr.).  iii.  448.  480. 

Weston  (sir  Frands).  iL  667.  673,  678, 
677,  681.  688. 

Westphaling  (Dr.),  of  OxHnrd,  !▼.  854, 
855. 

Wethert^,  ▼.  800. 

Wetherby,  servant  to  William,  duke  of 
Gloucester,  ▼lii.  37. 

Wetherden.  iii.  480. 

Weymouth,  tt.  399,  800. 

Weymouth  (sir  Thomas  Thynne.  1st  tIS' 
count),  ▼iii.  140.  189. 190. 

Wlialey  (colonel).  ▼.  858. 

Wharton  (Henry),  abp.  Sanoraffii  chap- 
lain. ▼Ii.  199. 

Wharton  (Philip.  Ist  duke).  ▼.  655. 

Wharton  (Thomas,  Ist  lord).  iU.  419. 430, 
438. 

Wharton  (Thomas,  Ist  marquess),  tL  481, 
504,  655.  665  ;  rilL  134.  384,  894.  591, 
511. 

Wheatley.  ▼.  656. 

Whichcott,  governor  of  Windsor-castle, 
▼.  884. 

Whigs,  origin  of  the  epithet,  vilL  160, 
161. 

Whiston  (WiUiam).  ▼Ui.  553. 

White,  an  English  Jacobin  priest,  vL  89, 
41. 

White  (Francis),  bishop  of  Norwich,  v. 
350. 

White  (John),  bishop  of  Winchester, 
Ui.  581.  583 ;  iv.  143 ;  viU.  540. 

White  (Robert),  vi.  79.  80. 

White  (Thomas),  the  deprived  bishop  of 
Peterborough.  vL  314 ;  vii.  803. 

White  (sir  Thomas).  iU.  481. 

White  Fflars'-ehurch,  Oxford,  i,  364. 

Whitehall,  ii.  115.  146.  364.  457.  498. 
499.  534.  606.  684.  644,  645.  667; 
iiL  848.  486.  487.  488.  650;  iv.  574; 
▼.  163. 166.  471 ;  ▼i.  18.  Banqueting^ 
room.  Tii.  196.  303.  312.  313.  314,  315. 
Bridge.  ▼.  589.  Chapel,  iii.  480;  i^. 
340.  448,  708;  ▼.  158,  375;  ▼i.  157; 
▼IL  15,  55,  113,  185.  138.  369.  433. 
Catholic-chapel,  ri.  176.  Chamber,  v. 
136.  Court,  vi.  195.  Gallery,  vii.  369. 
Gate-house,  ▼.  834.  Gates,  v.  386 ;  vi. 
156. 

Whitehall-palace  (fbrmerly  called  York- 
place),  iii.  838,  460 ;  partly  consumed 
by  flre,  vii.  887.  388  ;  alluded  to,  iL  486, 
588.  670  ;  iii.  333.  457.  460,  467,  483— 
485.  488.  489.  493,  504.  537,  539, 531— 
537.539.  540.  553. 570. 571. 577  ;  iv.  14, 
16.  77,  78,  181.  188.  157.166,  361,  460, 
496,  594.  684.  700.  780.  770,  771,  784, 
769  ;  ▼.  a.  138.  187. 150.  167.  178,  315, 
817.  819.  237.  388.  355,  357.  361.  365, 
373,  374,  2H8.  385 — 387.  834,  354.  371, 
878,  877,  878,  888,  485,  436,  439,  440, 
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441,  447,  454,  4fl4,  499,  612,  58ft,  589, 
541,  546,  549,  554,  557,  561.  566—570, 
573,  581,  583,  585,  589,  593,  598,  697, 
598,  600,  601,  633—635,  637,  641,  642, 
658,  661,  666,  680,  681,  685,  686 ;  yi. 
67,  59,  61,  67,  70,  102,  107,  108,  129, 

187,  146,  152,  157.  161.  164,  166,  187, 

188,  194,  197—199,  201,  210,  212,  214, 
226,  289,  245,  246,  251,  254,  257,  258, 
260,  264—268,  270.  278,  275,  278 — 
280,  288—285,  287,  289,  291,  839.  866, 
889,  508,  577  ;  Til.  82,  84,  37,  41.  45, 
47,  48,  62,  78,  79,  80,  82,  84,  86—88, 
92,  107, 124,  145—170, 178, 178,  192— 
196,203,  204.  207,  219,  220,  228,284, 
286,  242,  248,  247,  248,  250,  256,  257, 
260,  263,  368,  276,  278,  280,  283,  285, 
289,  290—292,  294,  296,  299,  800,  302, 
803,  805,  808,  810,  818,  817.  827,  828, 
881,  389,  848,  863,  888,  887,  406,  433, 
453,  455  ;  riii.  17,  50,  67,  58,  116,  168, 
197,  477,  519.  Tennu-oonrt,  vii.  888. 
Parliament-ohftmber,  il.  471.  Stain, 
iii.  460,  467,  484,  550;  Iv.  166;  T.  104; 
vii.  46,  198,  314,  888.  Temee,  yfi. 
236.  Tilt-yard,  iU.  492.  Walls, vi.  814. 
York-place,  ii.  856,  670  ;  iii.  41,  828. 

White- horse-ayenne,  vi.  837. 

**  White  rose  day"  (June  10)  oommemo- 
rated,  yi.  654. 

White-tower  of  London,  iii.  489. 

Whitechapel,  ly.  20. 

Whitehead  (Dr.),  iy.  706. 

Whitelock  (BolBtrode),  lord-keeper,  y. 
215,  362. 

Whitgift  (John),  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, iv.  691,  785,  766,  775,  780,  781. 

Wliittlebury-forest,  ii.  824. 

Whitworth  (Mr.),  envoy  to  Bu88ia,yiii. 
288. 

Whyte  (sir  Bowland),  iv.  651,  657,  658, 
678 — 680 ;  v.  182. 

Wickllffe  (John),  i.  599. 

Widdrington  (colonel),  vili.  59. 

Wido,  of  Louvaine,  archbishop  of  Tlenne, 
afterwards  pope  Calixtus  II.,  i.  178 ; 
his  death,  181. 

Wlgmore,  i.  684.    Castle,  ii.  208. 

Wigs,  fUminations  of  the  church  against, 
i.  256 ;  costume  in  queen  Anne*s  court, 
viii.  459. 

Wild  (Jonathan),  captain  of  a  gang  of 
thieves,  vii.  891. 

Wildman  (m^jor),  seeretaiy  to  lord  Mon- 
mouth, vii.  250,  258,  254,  261,  264. 

Wilkins  (Ebina),  Niece  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, vii.  48. 

Wilkins  (John),  bishop  of  Chester,  y. 

694. 

WilUam  Athellng.  son  of  Henry  I.,  his 

birth,    j.    187,    189;    marries  Alice, 

daughter  of  Pulk,  earl  of  Ai^ou,  158, 

162,  178  ;  appointed  heir  of  the  duchy 

'  Nonnandy,  ib.;  and  sncoessor  to  the 


throne  of  England,  164 ;  fais  magni 
mous  oondaet  to  bis  cousin, 
Clito,  162  ;  drowned  oo  his  passage  to 
England,  163,  302. 

William  Oito,  son  of  Bobert  Contfaase, 
taken  prisoner  at  Tinchebray,  L  148; 
insurrection  on  bis  aoooant  in  Xer- 
mandy,  162 ;  at  war  with  Beaiy  I^ 
462 ;  marries  8ybil,  daogliter  of  Falk, 
earl  of  Ai\}ou,  164,  178  ;  bis  deatii, 
180;  alluded  to,  178; 

William,  count  of  Hainanlt,  L  608,  669, 
610,  648,  546.  665. 

William  de  Bmose,  lord  of  Bramber, 
L889. 

William  de  Valence,  earl  of  Femfanke, 
i.  855. 

WUUam,  duke  of  Qeyes,  ilL  86,  81—88, 
87,  88,  90. 

William,  duke  of  Gloaoestcr,  son  of  Aam 
of  Denmark,  birth,  vii.  281 ;  kindly 
treated  by  Mary  II.,  880,  401,  408,  416 
—420;  viii.  6  ;  delicate  health,  28,  24; 
domestic  life  and  edneatloa,  24 — 86; 
invested  with  the  Garter.  47,  64 ;  bb 
regular  education  and  estabUsbmait, 
66—78,  80,  86,  87  ;  his  deiUh,  90.  91 ; 
burial,  98. 

William  the  Conqueror,  Dake  of  Kor- 
mandy,  i.  24 ;  his  illegitimacy,  26,  80, 
81 ;  a  child  of  singular  pmniae,  89; 
his  education,  81 ;  his  romantic  eoait- 
ship  with  Matilda  of  Flandcn.  24 — 3€ ; 
marriage  at  the  castle  of  Angi,  27 ;  bis 
progresses  throogb  Normandy  with  Us 
queen,  29 ;  his  title  as  duke  of  Nof^ 
mandy  recognised  by  tlie  peers,  81; 
completes  his  education  at  the  conrt  of 
Henry  I.  of  France,  82 ;  attempt  on  his 
life  by  Ciuy  of  Burgundy,  88 ;  exeom* 
munioation  by  the  archbishop  of  Booen, 
84 ;  a  dispensation  granted  by  the 
pope,  ib, ;  builds  a  royal  palace  within 
the  precincts  of  St.  Stej^en^  abbey, 
85 ;  constructs  the  first  pier  at  Cber- 
bonig,  A. ;  his  domestic  bappinesB,  86 : 
visits  Edmund  the  Conftssor,  A. ;  who 
adopts  him  as  his  sncoesMr,  88,  40 ;  his 
treatment  of  Harold  when  a  capdre, 
87,  88 ;  indignant  at  Harold's  assnmp- 
tion  of  the  regal  dignity,  89 ;  stormy 
debate  on  his  proposed  expedition  to 
England,  40;  seeks  for  aUice,  42; 
invests  Matilda  with  the  regency  of 
Nonnandy,  45 ;  the  Norman  fleet  starts 
ftir  England.  46 ;  disembarks  at  Pteven- 
sey,  47;  builds  a  wooden  citadel,  49; 
his  vow  on  obtaining  the  first  victoiy, 
ib. ;  liis  want  of  faith  in  fbrtune  tellen, 
47,  51;  his  victory  over  Harold  at 
Hastings,  61 — 58;  crowned  king  «f 
England,  64;  his  court  at  ficrk- 
hamstead,  69;  triumphant  return  to 
Nonnandy,  A.;  the  dedication  of  his 
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daughter  Cecilia,  60 ;  triamphant  pro- 
greases  through  Normandy t  61 ;  re- 
turns suddenly  to  England  to  suppress 
a  revolt,  fil,  63;  is  recrowned  at  Win- 
chester with  Matilda,  ''2 ;  his  usual  oath, 
69 ;  his  devastations  in  Yorkshire,  ib, ; 
his  supposed  coi^ugal  infidelity,  71,72  ; 
dissendionit  in  his  family,  75 ;  rebelliim 
of  his  son  Kobert,  78 — 86 ;  his  stem  re- 
proof to  his  oll'ending  consort,  81 ;  his 
survey  of  England,  86, 86 ;  death  of  his 
consort,  Matilda,  91 ;  his  grief,  98;  his 
tyranny  after  the  death  of  his  queen,  99 ; 
a  fatal  accident  to  him,  i6. ;  compunc- 
tious visitings  of  conscience,  Hk  ;  legacy 
to  his  son  Henry,  ISO,  121 ;  his  death, 
95,  100 ;  disregard  paid  to  his  lifeless 
remains,  101 ;  Ameral,  102  ;  stature  and 
personal  strength,  103;  post-mortem  ex- 
amination of  his  body,  ib. ;  his  tomb 
desecrated,  104;  but  afterwards  re- 
stored, 16. ;  his  charters,  1 1 9. 

William  Ruftis,  second  son  of  William  I., 
the  lands  of  Brihiric  of  Gloucester  be- 
stowed on  him,  i.  58 ;  Jealous  rivalry 
between  him  and  his  eldest  brother, 
Robert,  75 ;  knighted  by  LanAranc,  88 ; 
wounded  in  the  battle  with  his  brother 
Robert,  84 ;  succeeds  to  the  crown  of 
£ngland,  95, 100, 121 ;  unpopular,  1 1 1 ; 
at  war  with  his  brother  Henry,  133 ; 
his  death,  138;  burial.  125. 

WllUam  III.,  king  of  England,  his  birth, 
V.  409 ;  vii.  17 ;  his  boyhood  and  train- 
ing, 18 — 32 ;  never  baptised,  887 ;  suitor 
to  the  princess  Mary,  80 — 86;  marriage, 
V.  635;  vii.  17,  87—89;  leaves  81. 
James's,  46;  stops  at  Sheemess  and 
Canterbury,  47;  entertained  by  dean 
Tillotson.ib. ;  arrives  in  Holland, 50,51 ; 
his  gambling  propensities,  54, 383 ;  bis 
meanness  to  Dr.  Hooper,  65 ;  aiminal 
connexion  with  Anne  VilUers,  69 ;  en- 
raged with  the  saintly  Ken,  74 ;  obtains 
the  appointment  of  body  guards,  104 — 
106 ;  embarks  to  invade  England,  160; 
landis  at  Torbay,  163 ;  entry  into  Lon- 
don, 178;  his  rage  at  the  convention 
declaring  Mary  sole  sovereign-regnant, 
186 ;  she  yields  precedence  to  him,  188 ; 
proclaimed  king  of  England,  197;  his 
irreverence  at  church,  301 ;  coronation, 
307 — 314;  portrait,  380;  prepares  fbr 
the  Irish  campaign,  238 — 341;  battle 
ctt  the  Boyne,  363 — 367 ;  defeated  at 
Limerick,  818;  returns  to  England,  fi».; 
embarks  for  the  Hague,  816 — 318; 
dangerous  passage,  330;  returns  to 
England,  337;  sails  fbr  Holland,  333  ; 
returns,  338 ;  perpetrates  the  massacre 
of  Glenooe,  860;  sails  for  the  Hague, 
853 ;  returns  to  England,  393 ;  embarks 
fyr  Holland,  403 ;  returns  to  England, 
409;  departs  for  Flanden,  431 ;  his  re- 


turn, 481 ;  grief  at  the  death  of  Mary  II., 
443 — 446 ;  viil.  7 ;  reconciliation  with 
the  princess  Anne,  13 ;  departure  flrom 
England,  33 ;  his  return,  84;  rumours 
of  his  second  marriage,  56,  101 ;  plots 
to  assassinate  him,  58,  59 ;  refuses  to 
notice  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, 95 — 97 ;  informed  of  the  death 
of  James  II.,  113 ;  his  fkUl  fall  torn  a 
pony,  118 — 130;  death,  138;  burial, 
1»8. 

William  IX.,of  Poitou,the  royal  minstrel, 
i.  388,  341. 

William  X.,  of  Poitoo,  1.  389. 

William  Long-^sp^,  i.  361,  263. 

WilUam  of  Hatfield,  son  of  Edward  in., 
1.  554. 

WilUam  of  Kames  captures  king  Stephen, 
i.  211. 

William  of  Malmsbury ,  his  quaint  picture 
of  the  English  in  the  eleventh  century, 
i.  88;  of  the  Normans,  89;  notice  of 
the  comet  in  the  year  1066,  44. 

William  of  Montpelier,  his  porcupine  at 
Woodstock,!.  156. 

William  of  Poiton,  his  Chronicle,  i.  56. 

William  of  Suifolk,  sUtuary,  i.  445. 

William  of  Winchester,  1.  815. 

William  ot  Whidsor,  son  of  Edward  IH., 
i.  576. 

William  of  Ypree,  Stephen's  minister  of 
sUte,i.  216.220.231,  339. 

William,  son  of  Adela,  an  idiot,  i.  97. 

William,  son  of  Henry  U.,  his  birth, 
i.  353. 

WilUam  the  Good,  king  of  SkUy,  i.  360, 
361,  391. 

WilUam  the  Lion,  king  of  Scotland,!.  375, 
389. 

William,  third  son  of  Steph^  and  Matilda, 
i.  330,  388,  384. 

WilUam,  youngest  sob  of  WUUam  I., 
i.  46. 

WiUiams,  a  monk  of  Westminster,  painter, 
i.  893. 

WUUams  (lord  John)  of  Thame,  iv.  99, 
100, 103, 681. 

WiUiams  (PhiUp),  iv.  478. 

WilUams  (sir  John),  iv.  61. 

WiUiams  (sir  Roger),  iv.  579,  709. 

WilUams  (sir  Thomas),  iv.  478. 

WUUamson  (captain),  viL  438. 

WUUamson  (sir  Joseph),  vL  30,  878, 
874. 

•*WilUe  the  Wag,"  a  Jacobite  haUad, 
vUi.76. 

WUUngton,  iv.  363. 

WiUottghby  (Ambrose),  iv.  680. 

WiUoughby  (Anne),  dowager-duchess  of 
SofibUc,  Ui.  391—394,  407. 

WiUoughby  de  Broke  (George  Vemey,  4th 
lord),  viU.  438. 

WiUoughby  de  Eresby  (Clementina-Sarah, 
baroness),  vi.  483. 
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Wnionghby  (Kttherine),  duchess  of 
Somerset,  Ui.  880. 

Willoughby  (lady),  Mary  de  Smlines, 
ii.  658—555. 

Willoughby  (Margaret),  Ui.  580,  581. 

WUloughby  (sir  Francis),  iv.  8»7. 

Willoughby  (sir  Kobert),  ii.  419. 

Wllloaghby  (Thamyra),  wife  of  sir  Robert 
Spencer,  y.  97. 

Wllmot  (Arthur),  yi.  271, 27«. 

Wilson  (Thomas),  bishop  of  Sodor  and 
Man,Tiii.  320. 

Wilsone  ((Jeorge),  his  narrative  of  the  in- 
tended proclamation  of  the  Flretender, 
TiiL  583,  584. 

Wilton,  in  Wiltshire,  i.  169,  189,  199; 
ii.288.  Abbey,!.  115,118,199.  Chapel, 
Ui.  294.     Honse,  It.  408. 

WUtohire,  Ui.  8,  6  ;  iv.  711 ;  vU.  164. 

WiltsUre  (Henry  Stafford,  5th  earl), 
U.  497. 

Wiltshire  (James  Butler,  2nd  earl), 
U.  289. 

WUtshire  (1ord>,chambeilalnof  Kary  II., 
Vii.  145,204,229. 

Wiltshire  (sir  John),ii.  525,  680. 

Wiltshire  (Thomas  Boleyn,  1st  earl), 
U.  508,  584,  587.  564 — 569,  566,  610, 
618,  620,  658,  702;  Ui.  19;  iv.  201, 
711. 

Wimbledon,  OL  197;  r.  168.  Palaee, 
V.  267. 

Wimple  (gidmpe),  ftnule  bead^gesr, 
i.  853. 

Winohelsea  (Anne  Kij^gsmili,  countess 
of).  Till.  476,477. 

Winchelsea  (Hoieage  Finch,  2nd  earl), 
Ti.  282,  288. 

Winchester,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Nonnan 
kings,  L  70,  92, 118, 124,  125,  187,  158, 
178,  205,  20«,  217,  228,  255,  258, 
259,  276,  278,  280,  287,  889,  867,  404  ; 
the  curfew  first  established  there,  684 
the  empress  IfatRda's public  entry,  2112 ; 
synod  convened  there  by  Henry  de 
Blois,  218, 214 ;  ddrmish  there  between 
Henry  de  Blots  and  the  empress  Ma- 
tilda, 220,  221;  threatened  with  the 
loss  of  its  ohsrter,  464;  alhided  to, 
U.  70,  88,  678;  Ui.  8,  90,  516, 518—520, 
526;  y.  Ill,  112,  862,  517,  662,  679; 
vi.  185  ;  yUi.  886. 

Winchester-Castle,  U.  426,  427. 

Winohester^athedral,  Ridtard,  son  of  the 
conqueror,  buried  there,  i.  77;  and 
his  brother,  WiUiam  Ruftis,  125; 
noticed,  U.  868;  Ui.  521.  528,  569. 
Lady-chapel,  U.  429.  High-altar,U.  427. 

Winchester-house,  Southwark,  iU.  257, 
488;  iy.  181. 

Winchester-palace,  U.  441;  ili.  517,  530, 
621,  623,  624,  627;  y.  111—118;  yU. 
90;  yiii.  181. 

'^inchester-road,  iU.  519. 


Winchester-street,  iy.  141. 

Winchester  (WiUiam  Paolet,  1st  raar- 
quees),  Ui.  106,  448,  449,  490,  526,  »»3; 
iy.  83,  100,143,178. 

Winchester  (WUUam  Paulet,  4th  mar- 
qnesB),  iy.  756;  y.  118. 

Windebank  (Mr.),  clerk  of  the  privy  seal, 
iy.  694. 

Windle-eeore,  iy.  698. 

WindmHI-hiU,  y.  137. 

Windows  in  genealogies  eTplaiwwl,  vii. 
217. 

Windsor-castle,  its  early  history,  L  148, 
149, 151 ;  the  nuptials  of  Heniy  I.  aal 
AdeUda  solemnised  there,  170 ;  struck 
by  Ughtning,  876 ;  Boond-towcr  eoai- 
pleted,  579;  its  magnificenoe  in  the 
reign  of  EUzabeth,  iy .  697, 698 ;  uaOttd, 
U.  10,  18 — 15,  18,  24,  26,  69,  88,  118. 
182,  185—187,  148,  144.  148,  149,  IU, 
160,  172,  182,  199,  211,  318,  214,  897, 
840,  845,  846,  851,  851,  369,  870,  8SS, 
886,  895,  481,  482,  486,  611,  688,657, 
691,  622,625  ;  fU.  16, 23,  36,  80,  87.  M. 
121,  124—126,186,  204 — 20«.  347,356, 
366,  802,  808,  306,  861 — 36S,  413,  512, 
616,626,662,  668;  iy.  101,  179,  199. 
320,  289,  261,  396,  862,  881,  486,  644, 
697,  709  ;  y.  190—103;  180,  916,  269, 
962,  868,  888,  984,  620,  649,  €31.  639. 
646,  648,  649,  656,  668,  661,  668,  494; 
yL  67,  68,  87,  146,  160,  168,  186.  193, 
194,  197,  198,  291,311,  321,  380,  236, 
287,  289,  268,  261,  404,  486,  940;  vii. 
76,  86,  99,  115,  122,  186,  140,  144, 178, 
262,  814,  818 ;  yiU.  21,  44,  60 — 66,  67, 
68,  66,  69,71,80,  81,88,84,87 — 90,93, 
102,  110,  116,  120,  121,  131.  182,  136, 
169,  167, 169,  171,  178,  176,  177,  189, 
19L,  192,  194,  195,  209—311,  334,  9U, 
288,376,  378,  288,  389,818,839,341. 
846,  848,  866,  868,  880,  881,  884,  393, 
402,  421,  422,  426—437,  429.  448,  4C8, 
477,  499,  601—605,  619,  620,  663.  SC 
Geoige's-chapd,  ii.  846,  964,  871,  373; 
Ui.  22,  28,  29,  266,  862,  646;  iy.  101: 
r.  884,885;  yU.  116,  140;  yiiL64,434. 
St  GeorgeVgalleiy,  yilL  144, 146.  St. 
George*s-hall.  y.  884,  649;  yU.  464; 
yUi,  51,  62,  54.  Maiden-tower,  iL  183. 
Round-tower,  yU.  246. 

Windsoi^huroh,  U.  16.  Fotest,  fi.  673 ; 
iU.  627  ;  y.  277,  385;  yiU.  21,  33,  813, 
814,  817.  Lodge,  ylU.  867,  868,  880, 
889,469.  New  baUdings,  y.  603.  Old. 
yiii.  98.  Parks,  ii.  347;  iv.  163: 
yUi.  31,  53,  68,  56,  98,  184,  146,  163, 
184.     Terrace,  yUi.  54. 

•Windsor  Prophecy,**  a  libel  by  dcaa 
Swift,  yUi.  441—448,  466,  484,  497. 

Windsor  (WiUiam,  2nd  lord),  iU.  436. 

Wingate  (Mr.),  bairister,  y.  261. 

Winge,  iy.  107. 

Wingfield,  U.  197. 
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lYIngfleld  (sir  Anthony),  ill.  51,  418. 

'Wingfleld  (lady),  ii.  587,  680. 

Wingfleld  (sir  Edward),  ▼.  447. 

Wingfleld  (sir  Richard),  ii.  587,  680. 

Winifred's  (St.)  well,  ri.  203,  204,  283. 

Winter  (admiral),  ill.  511. 

Winter  (sir  John),  v.  444. 

Winwood  (Ralph),  secretary  of  state,  t. 
172. 

Wisant  (James),  1.  570. 

Wisant  (Peter),  i.  570. 

Wlsbeach  in  the  fens,  iU.  491. 

Wisdom  (Robert),ofCarlkx,  his  renowned 
hymn,  viii.  207. 

Wise  (Mry.),  fortune-teller,  vii.  324,  225. 

Wissing,  the  Dutch  artist,  Wi.  148,  868. 

Wit  (James  de),  Dutch  artist,  vi.  188. 

Witchcraft  in  Denmark,  t.  21,  44;  in 
Scotland,  44 — 49. 

Wivelisoombe.  iv.  707. 

Wobom-abhey,  ii.  505,  589,  540  ;  Ui.  826, 
58'i  :  t.  690;  vii.  175,  390;  Tiii.  42. 

Wolf-hall,  ii.  701 ;  iii.  8,  5,  7. 

Wolfran  [St.  Wolstao],  AbberriUe,  IL 
143. 

Wollarton,  iii.  407;  ir.  897. 

Wolsey  (cardinal),  ii.  502—504,  507,  512, 
520—688,  580,  586,  590—593,  597,  600, 
601,  606.  610—618;  iii.  802,  803,  806, 
809,  316,  817,320,821. 

Wood  (Dr.),  physician  to  the  cheralier 
St.  6^rge,  vi.  551,  579. 

Wood  (rev.  J.),  his  sermon  on  the  dis- 
covery of  the  remains  of  Warren  and 
Gundred,  i.  98. 

Woodhey,  vii.  881. 

Wood-street,  Cheapeide,  iU.  564;  ▼.  638; 
vi.  156. 

Woodlock  (Henry),  bishop  of  Winchester, 
i.  476. 

Woodloes,  iv.  870. 

Woodstock-palace  completed,  i.  155;  its 
curious  menagerie,  155.  172;  maze  at, 
263;  Rosamond's  chamber  at,  264;  its 
interior,  866,  367 ;  Edward  the  Black 
prince  born  here,  549;  favourite  re- 
treat of  Philippa  of  Hainault,  548,  554, 
568 ;  and  of  Henrietta  Maria,  v.  268, 
364;  alienated  by  queen  Anne,  viii. 
233 — 235  ;  alluded  to,  i.  ^5,  269,  889, 
459.  462  ;  noticed,  11.  849,  447 ;  iii.  207, 
881,  512,  528;  iv.  99,  101,  103,  104, 
110—112,  252,  818,  875,  632;  v.  110, 
165,  456  ;  viii.  228,  268,  276,  289,  424. 
Gate-house,  iv.  103—105, 107. 

Woodville  (Jaquetta),  11.  883. 

Woodville  (John),  ii.  838,  839. 

Woodville  (Katherine),  U.  833,  847,  895, 
433,  434. 

Woodville  (Lionel),  bishop  of  Salisbuiy, 
ii.  849.  898,  399. 

Woodville  (Margaret).  U.  833. 

Woodville  (Mary),  ii.  333. 

VToodviUe  (Richard),  father  of  Elizabeth, 


queen  of  Edward  lY.,  ii.  816.   See  let 

earl  JHnfen. 
Woodville  (sir  Edward),  ii.  353,  864. 
Woolley  (sir  John),  iv.  705. 
Woolley  (sir  Thomas),  iv.  518,  549,  650. 
Woolpeck,  vi.  381. 

Woolrioh  (Mr.),  coffoe-bearer,  viii.  166. 
Woolwich,  V.  138,  146,    163,    569,   570; 

va.  147. 
Worcester,  ii.  804,  474;  iv.  407;  v.  858, 

899,  400,  497,  675 ;  viii.  339.    Cathe- 
dral, i.    843,   846,   488;    ii.   474;    St. 

Nicholas-church,  iv.  407. 
Worcester-house  (Strand),  r.  440. 
Worcester  (Edward  Somerset,  4th  earl), 

iv.  768;  V.  108.  109,  135,  155. 
Worcester  (John  Tiptoft,  1st  earl),  ii.  841. 
Worcester  (lady),  ii.  670. 
Worcester  (Thomas  Percy,  earl  of),  U.  83, 

88,  65,  70,  74. 
Worcester  (William  Somerset,  8rd  earl), 

iii.  487 ;  iv.  884 — 887. 
Worcestershire,  iii.  189,  547. 
Worden  (sir  John),  vi.  94, 103, 105. 
Workington,  iv.  373. 
Worksop,  ill.  388;  v.  98. 
Worms,  diet  at,  L  814. 
Wormwood-common,   viiL  81.      Sembi, 

viii.  81. 
Worth,  or  Wroth  (Mary),  maid  of  honour, 

vii.  49,  78,  74,  101,  808. 
Worthlngton  (Mr.),  of  HasUngfield,  iv. 

321. 
Worthlngton  (Mrs.),  laundress  of  Mary  II., 

vii.  487. 
Worthy-park,  iv.  486. 
Wotton,  ii.  88 ;  viii.  284. 
Wotton  (Nicholas),  dean  of  Canterbniy, 

ill.  85,  511. 
Wotton  (Thomas),  iii.  511. 
Woundy,  ill.  7. 
Wratislaw  (count),  envoy  flrom  Germany, 

viii.  148. 
Wren  (sir  Christopher),  vii.  250,    427; 

viii.  66. 
Wright  (Francis),  alias  Kit  of  Wymond- 

ham,  iv.  603. 
Wroxton,  v.  804. 

Wulstan  (St.).  bishop,  his  tomb,  i.  846. 
Wyatt  (Geoige),  of  ciharterliouse*  square, 

ii.  698. 
Wyatt  (Margaret),  ii.  698. 
Wyatt  (Mrs.  Mary),  ii.  698,  700. 
Wyatt  (sir  Henry),  ii.  566,  646. 
Wyatt  (sir  Thomas),  poet,  U.  566,  673, 

576,  593—595,  611,  627,  646,  672,  675, 

698,  703  ;  iii.  478. 
Wyatt  (sir  Thomas),  son  of  the  poet,  his 

rebellion,  iii.  478,  479 — 496,  507,  508  ; 

It.  70—72,  79—83,  94  ;  vii.  894. 
Wykeham  (William  of),  bishop  of  Win- 

Chester,  i.  589. 
Wylkes  (sir  Thomas),  iv.  640. 
Wymondham  abbey,  i.  197. 
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WTnehoombe-ehiirch,  ii.  475. 
Wyndham  (Mrs.),  preoeptreei  to  Charies 

II.,  V.  261. 
Wyndham  (air  William),  yUI.  620. 

Yarmouth,  iii.  481,  484 — 186;  v.  169, 
894,  608—611;  vi.  187,189;  rU.  104, 
105.     Boads,  iii.  484  ;  T.  160. 

Yarmouth  tenure  of  herring-pies,  y.  608. 

Yarmouth  (sir  Robert  Faston,  Istearl), 
V.  616. 

Yaxely-chureh,  Iv.  117. 

Yelrerton  (sir  Henry),  ir.  746. 

Yolante  of  Airagon,  ii.  164. 

Yolante,  queen  of  Sicily,  ii.  168, 165, 166, 
168,  177,  207,  287,  290,  807,  814. 

Yonge  (Mrs.),  of  Otterbonme,  yiiL  206. 

York  city  burnt  to  the  ground,  i.  207 ; 
nuptials  of  Alexander  III.  and  Mar- 
garet celebrated  there,  876 ;  besieged 
by  David  II.  of  Scotland,  665 ;  noticed, 
i.  481,  488,  547  ;  alluded  to,  ii.  62,288, 
240,  245,  856,  864,  426;  iii.  115,119, 
180,  182,  147,  198  ;  iv.  274, 826  ;  ▼.  98. 
86,  188,  289,  296,298 — 800;  71.94 — 
96,  228  ;  tU.  4. 

York-buildings,  yiJi.  198. 

York-cathedral,  i.  876,  547,  664;  ii.  186, 
889.  Castle,  ii.  419.  Palace,  ii.  875.  St. 
George's-church-panonage,  iii.  198. 


York-houae,  ii.  606,  614  ;  iv.  719,  736. 
York-place,  ii.  356,  670  s  iii.  41,  3i3. 
York  (cardinal),  grandMn  of  James  11^ 

T.  18;  Tiii.  152,214. 
York  (Cicely,  dncbeas  of),  ii.  314,  3?U 

328,  836,  861,  370. 
York  (Richard  Flantagenet.  Srd  duke>. 

ii.  119,  120,  145,  159,  188,  194, 19^— 

203,  208,  211—246,  317,  821,  326. 
York  (Richard,  2nd  son  of  Edward  PT^ 

5th  duke),  ii.  849,  858—363. 
Yorkshire,  ii.  226;  itt.  139, 180, 190, 19S, 

296;  y.  294,  297,  298.  300;  vi.  250. 
Young  (sir  (3«»rKc),  v.  1 54. 
Young  (sir  Peter),  preceptor  to  James  TL, 

▼.  9,  10,  15,  16,  28. 
Younger  (Dr.  John),  fellow  of  MagdakBr- 

GoUege,  Ozibrd,  yi.  151. 
Yoxford-grore,  vii.  88S,  390. 


Zealand,  island,  L  558 ;  ▼.  20,  32. 

Zell,  Til.  78,  81 ;  Till.  148. 

Zouch  (Gieorge),  ii.  610. 

Zouche  (lord),  i.  529. 

Zudcote,  vi.  11. 

Zulestein  (count),  Dutch  amha wader,  vi. 

199,  200,  226,  229—231,  385 ;  TiL  73. 

74,  185,  802,  308,  381. 
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